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=I have the honor to enclose four copies, mdrked 
for’ the Department, the Department of Commerce, the 
United States Bureau of Mines, and the United States 
Geological Survey, of a report prepared by Mr, Andrew 
Ve Corry, Minerals Specialist of FEA-India, summarizing 
mineral investigations made by the New Delhi office of 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 


Mr, Corry has now left India and his very valuable 
yories of reports on mines and minerals has come to an 
Lend, lf the Department and the United States Bureau 
woof Mines consider it would be valuable to continue re- 
céiving minerals reports on the scale achieved by Mr, 


orry, a Minerals Advisor to this Mission should be 
recruited and sent to- India, 


Respectfully yours, 


) Vin AA 


Wh ft. rrell 


Enclosures: 


Four copies of report marked for the Department, 
the Department of Commerce, U.S, Bureau of Mines, 
-and the U.S, Geological Survey. 

Copies to all consulates in India, 

Original and ozalid to Department 
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Le India's minerals a of them important in tines of 
peace when large — ies are qaperves to leading indus- 
‘rial countries, mest some which are indiapensable in 
war: beryl ehteni te, limenite, Kyanite, manganese. oe, 
miCa, nonasi te. @ For the mit States aid allied powers, 
the assurance of necessary supplies from India of minerals 
ed judted te be of critical or strategic nenewlendasp Fe our 
var induetries was of continuing comecrn tor 

A wigerous Procurement program was ingti tuted Gaited” 8 tes 
jewernment Agencies: to facilitate the efferts of well-or 
private trade to acquire and move supplies of such siner 


3 tnalyses of the Indian war minerals position from an 
diam standpoint is centained in on abérese by GROMSEME 


ine luded as Appendix 2o in my Report 


Report on Critical and & 
exnelogure Wo,l te Despateh No. ‘ 
tre CORSE | Kew Delhi, 


Yenorandum to vr. Willcem (cantd.) Page 2 


as <c’romite and manganese; to cooperate with British end 
Indian authorities in joint inspection and purchase of micas 
and to search out and stinculate, tircucgh direct Covernzent 

P' rehase, a supply of beryl, Lava ade steatite and a feu 
other mineralg which were rot } vy a sufficiently 

strong o welleorganised private trade. i shall not encroach 
upon the account ,<iven elsevhere in detail ef the Procurement 
activities of »~ ew Del) if office, } Poreien Beonomic Administre= 
tion. ¢ 


2 ne Procurement officers were called upon by the authorie 
ties in "Sadhtnaten to furnish fervard estimates of the supplies 
of beryl and other strategic or eriticel materials which are 
noter ously sporadic in ocecurrence. They soon found that. 
mineral dealers' tenders often were over sanguine, so it was 
necessary te investigate for themselves and estinate the wee 
babilities of yield from each productive area. The estinatian 
of the potenttas téee of pegmatite minerals, for example, calls 
for geclogicea) knowledge and skill not ordinarily in the possess- 
‘on of toe laymen. Recognising the difficulty, the Preewenent - 
officers seconded by the then Special Representative of Fore 
Sconemic Aduinistration in New Dethi, JO &. FIGCHER, reques 

the authorities in Pashingtem te meke the services of a geologist 
or miviing engineer available. ‘hen it was found that a compere 
tent teehmical man could not be spared for the work in india,it 
was deciced to improvise a Mineral Investication wae © from 

among gon el engaged in other work ‘or the sreney and lesally 
avellable assistance. 


3 Twe aims were to be served through mineral investiga- 
Oe 


(a) Appraisal of dapenite of _gerate tegic and eritieal 
pont we gpecificelly bery? (columbi tentantalite, 
or Ay ‘Latnenttey ne a Soe the aniol 
r 4x | Be 

we ae of probable output te 
= rd oe Ry = Seas © Sire ee Se Se 
ae yt nF 


™ (ob) Pacilitat odue tion a lics deemed : 
e@ssenticl by informally sing miners how te improve their 
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@ See report of Virginia Willis 


Mener sndum to Yr. #illeex (ean'd.) 


operations more effeetively, 


“ig Tt was “lent” by the Kuemy Intelligence Division * the 
Foreign conomnic Administratian in Delhi to agp egg 

fielé surveys when necessary, and to supervise the field = 
reporting work of local sennel whom we were to recruit te 
assist us in oe the objectives nemed above, Fran the 
latter part of May until the end of December 1944 my services 
were utiligzed on a partetize desis in supervision of and pare 
ticipation in the werk of tne Minerale Investizcation Croup. 
Rarily in 1945 it wae made possible fer me te devote all my tine 
to Bilis work, T have made field investicatiaons in Biher 
North-vest Frontier Province, Kastusir, Punjab States, parts 
of Central and Western layla. Bout dia, | fepal and Surme. 

lI have mede brief researches "in libraries end laboratories in 
Caleutta, benares, Bangalore and oumbey. 


De DA. CAKIRON BD. MULE » who was sont by the Bureau of 


Supplies, Foreign Keonenic istration, Yashingt«n, to inves- 
tigate cer tain mineral prodvetion problens in Chine and india, 
spent several Geeks in October and Kovember » 944, and in sully” 

and August, 1945, ma in ceoreration with our Delhi or amie 
zation, He made ent study of the preblems of tue 
Bihar mica haar” and edvised us on ea nosber of other questions 
during his brief cemnection with us. Of his sctivities in 
China, which of course fall outside the view of this office, I 

am not qualified to speak, 


6. She lees!) peragnnel whom we recruited were tue following: 


(REV.) MICHARL D. LYGHS, a missionary who hed received 
training in ae college | sin the fundamentals of ccolory 
and miner Thr - pesidence in Indie end 
hey f ity with Indien and customs, he was 

ified to make on-the-spot jes in the fielé 
our staff in i] 1944 and remained with it until 
tion of om activities om Jarmuary 3), 1946, 


as Hinerels 
Congultant. te was assignec to field rurveys in "sinew South 
yk = 7 ani reasearch in the . 
cu . 


SOT .(then Cpl.) ALMEAT RA. oy 
ty of Texas. 


hemorandum to ir, Willcox (eantd.) 


services availab e to us from April 1944 until =id 194§, 
He was assigned field surveys in Bihar end Rajputena,end 
Sa of the uge of a compressor in Kajputena tery 
epos . 


lS, ALFRED D, BROWN, in civilian life en expert in 
-quar tz erystals, T e Signal Corps made his services 
available to us for tie field surveve of radio=-grade at 
crystal resourees in India, urma and fepal from Apri 
November ,1945, 


7° we had the part-time goervices of an analyst 

DMmOTHY CC. GOODHTIN, an completion of “er assignment with 

the Rnemy Intelligence Division. rs. SEIMA JANO® was also 
able to work with us for a few weeks on completia: of her 
assignment with the ey ene Division. These 
analysts fled data ustrating the war mineral potential 
of India, Niss Goodwin embodied the regults in ane of our 


reports. 


Ss. The service of AVIS TALLACKSON » a Secretary, whom | 
treined to carry m some library research, vere shared with 
the Procurcment ‘ivision, V. RAMAMURTY, whose services were 
available to the Mineral Investigation Group on a fulle-tine 
basis after June 1945, efficien assisted me in the prepe- 
ration of ou numerous reports. 


RESULTS ACODER? LINNED 
MU YSZA Ne 


Ge We made surveys of stra mineral resources in the 
Previnces of Bihar, Contral Fr » Rarthewest Frontier — 
and Madras; the Sates of of-ivdercbes (bso 


field inves 
mine by and the ether two of 
Alfved D. Brown). 


1c. We were solieited at var 
surveys in Dungarpur, Gand eune 
Sewenas ar States and a few 
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unable te comply because of limitations of time, persennel 
or appropriate scope, 


JALLESEY AS UV LOS 


ll. *e formed eon tact with a mumber of officers of the 
Jeological Survey of india and other officials of the 
Government of India, Digtrict Coemisesimers and their 
assistents, officials of the several States visited, and 
several thousand members of the mining comamity ranging frou 
nine oqmers, engineers and foreman er 
laborers. "in visiting the over 900 sites of mining and 
eres S operations which we saw in the course of our 
surveys, we were in a position many times te advise with 
the miners and the men in charge and guggest hel 
dures. We supported requests for official facilities te 
procure tools and other needed equipment or appliances in 
several instances We carried on extensive corresponéence 
connected with s advisery service end the compilatia of 
data for our reports, and our files contain upwards of several 
thousand such letters. 


12. ve have “eahingt and trangmi tted te een SS ——— 
Administration, © ton, usually with copies marked 

o-her interes » ted heenel CB, * -eports ring the woo by of 
the results of our our prineipel activities mineral investi- 
geticon and appra 1 


veryl 


Notes on an oecurrence of beryl in 
Cidderpur Estate, North-west Frontier Provinee. 
Hotes om an occurrence of beryl near 
Kalabun, Kishengeangea Basin, Kasheir. 
Beryl and Steatite in Ra ntana. 
ey & in South India, with netes on beryl 
thar = 
Beryl and other strategic minerals ir Nepal. 


Calette 
An oseurrence of Galeite at Khellora, Patiala, 
Columbite - tantalite 
Columbite «= tantalite in South India. 
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{ orundum 


Corpundum in fBouth India with notes on 
corundum in fRewa State. 
vorundur in the Mogok area, Surma. 


Mineral Sands 


Wineral sands industry of Travancore, 
Seuth india. 


tadiocegrade quarts 


imiloegrade quarts in Summa. 
Kadioegrade quartz in South Tndia. 


f 


Laveegrade gteatite 


Lavaegrade steatite possibilities in 
Rajputenae 
Laveegrede steatite in South ind’fa. 


¥igeel laneous 


Strategic ami critical war materia's in India. 
Chromite in Mysore, 

laad, Hewdwin Mine, Gurma, during and immediately 
after the Japanese cecupati«n, 

Notes on mica deposits at Panech Kota(Patiala) 

and in Patan Estate (*ajputana.) 

Radio-active minerals in India, 

Current trends of Indien mineral pelicy. 


In addition te these we have prepared about 60 
tehes on mineral questions whieh have been traneri tted 
of the Commissioner, lew Delhi. 


Wenorandum to \. Filleex (centd.) Pease 7 


under standing direction and .ecnerong cocperation we extend te 
the Gpecial Representatives, the Army authorities of the 
IndiaeBurma Theater, and the many officials of the (Government 
of Ind‘a, Indien Army, Indian States and Provinees, and not 


least members of tie Sining eowmunity. 
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4E FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


NO, 480 OFFICE OF THe COMMISSIONER 


UNRESTRICTED New Delhi, India, February 4, 194677. 


SUBJECT: South Indian Sad: 
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= ¢ have 'Hhe honor to enclose four copies, marked 
ator Bhe Department of State, the Department of Com- 
“mercé, the United States Bureau of Mines and the United 
States Geological Survey, of a report prepared by Mr, 
Andrew V, Corry and Reverend Michael D, Lyons, both of 
FrA-India, on the subject of South Indian steatite, 


A brief investigation of this strategic material 
was undertaken on instructions from FEA-Washington, 
/ {It is of interest to note that block or lava-grade 
3 steatite appears on the 1945 U.S, -Canadian Import 
=H Shipping Priorities List (which was revised on Sep- 
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tember 5, 1945, after the cessation of hostilities) 
as an "A-rated commodity.” This means that even 
after the war the material was in short supply in 
the United States or Canada and was needed for re- 
-conversion programs or by the Armed Services, 


97r7-c2/ 


The report points out that lava-grade steatite 
is being produced by the South Indian Mining Company 
and by the Hindustan Mineral Products Company from 
irregular and apparently restricted deposits in the 
Anantapur District, Madras Presidency, It also notes > 
that exploratory work which promises to yield small 
supplementary supplies is being done by Seshasayee 
Mining Company in the same District, Future develop- 
ments, which may include exploitation of a promising 
though small deposit in the Kurnool District, Madras 
Presidency, will probably demonstrate extensions of 
the deposits already known in Anantapur District, 
Occurrences of doubtful promise are also recorded 
in Cuddapah. District, Madras Presidency, 
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It is also stated that the South Indian producers 
and potential suppliers are all in direct contact with 
American concerns which import lava-grade steatite, 


STMills/ jp Respeetfully yours, 


cane arn * Lad “9 
Enclosures: | "ne: See Aes crap . Merre 


V6 
Four copies of report, for the Department, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, U.S. Geological Survey, 
and the Department of Commerce, | 
Copies to all consulates in India. 
Original and ozalid to Department, 
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NO, 480 OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


UNRESTRICTED New Delhi, India, February 4, 1946 


SUBJECT: South Indian Steatite, 


TH! HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, 
SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose four copies, marked 
for the Department of State, the Department of Com- 
merce, the United States Bureau of Mines and the United 
States Geological Survey, of a report prepared by Mr, 
Andrew V, Corry and Reverend Michael D, Lyons, both of 
FiA-India, on the subject of South Indian steatite, 


A brief investigation of this strategic material 
was undertaken on instructions from FiLA-Washington, 
It is of interest to note that block or lava-grade 
steatite appears on the 1945 U.S, -Canadian Import 
Shipping Priorities List (which was revised on Sep- 
tember 5, 1945, after the cessation of hostilities) 
as an “A-rated commodity." This means that even 
after the war the material was in short supply in 
the United States or Canada and was needed for re- 
conversion programs or by the Armed Services, 


The report points out that lava-egrade steatite 
is being produced by the South Indian Mining Company 
and by the Hindustan Mineral Products Company from 
irregular and apparently restricted deposits in the 
Anantapur District, Madras Presidency, It also notes 
that exploratory work which promises to yield small 
supplementary supplies is being doma by Seshasayee 
Mining Company in the same District, Future develop- 
ments, which may include exploitation of a promising 
though small deposit in the Kurnool District, Madras 
Presidency, will probably demonstrate extensions of 
the deposits already known in Anantapur District, 
Occurrences of doubtful promise are also recorded 
in Cuddapah District, Madras Presidency, 


It is also stated that the South Indian producers 
and potential suppliers are all in direct contact with 
Ameelnan concerns which import lava-grade steatite, 


STMills/ jp , Respectfully yours, 
8635 


Enclosures: George R, Merrell 


Four copies of report, for the Department, 
u.S. Bureau of Mines, U.S, Geological Survey, 
and the Department of Oogmmerce, 

Copies to all consulates in India, 

Original and ozalid to Department, 
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To the 
officer in Charge of the American Mission, 


New Delhi 


The Secretary of State refers to the Mission's 
despatch no, 478, February 4, 1946 enclosing a report 
summarizing mineral investigations made by the New Delhi 
office of the Foreign Economic Administration. 


The Department has greatly appreciated the valuable 
reports on the mineral deposits and the mineral industry 
of India prepared by Mr. Andrew V. Corry and his asso- 
ciliates, which have been forwarded by the Mission. [t is 
hoped that an expression of the Department's appreciation 
of this work may in some manner be conveyed to Mr. Corry 
and the others. 


With respect to the assignment of a Minerals Adviser 
to the Mission at New Delhi, the Department and the Bureau 
of Mines took steps last fall to place a qualified minerals 
expert in such a post but, unfortunately, were unsuccessful 
through withdrawal of the selected candidate. However’, 
both agencies are well aware of the importance of securing . 
mineral reporting from India and are giving serious con= — 
sideration to plans for the assignment of a minerals exe 
' pers to New Delhi in this connection. However, in view of 
stringent budget limitations confronting the Foreign Sere 
vice, it is not feasible to recommend such an assignment 
at the present time. 
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Cleared by 
a 'tphone with 
TR:cMvendel : f wh Sheol 
Sy bey Je . Bureau of Mines, 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 
Madras, India, February 8, 1946 
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Debire of Indian-.State to Secure American 
Capital ami Technical Advice for Establishme rt 
of Metallurgical Industry. 
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THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.25, 


‘ ‘ 
SIR: ; | 

I have the honor to refer to despatch No.2594/ from Bombay 
dated February 1, 1946, entitled as above, It refers to theo 
desire of one of the Madras States, Sandur, to try to interest 
an American mining company in the exploitation of the State's 
minerals. The Bombay despatch states that it was explained 
that "the greater part of the State's contacts were in Bombay" 
and that although the State lies within the Madras consular 
district its representative “preferred to handle this matter, 
like all others, in Bombay." The despatch also states that 
"in the event that any American industrialist is interested 
in this project, it is suggested that he write direct to 
Mr. N. V. Rao, Industries and Finance Member, State Executive 
Council, State Secretariat, Huzur Political Branch, Sandur, 
South India. It would also be appreciated if copies of any 
such correspondence were sent to this Consulate General." 


_ The Sandur proposal, although of a commercial and 
economic nature, has been initiated by the State governmrt 
and will be sponsored by it. Appropriate State government 
officials have taken up the matter with appropriate officials 
of the Government of India at New Delhi, and both State and 
Central government representatives have approached the American 
Mission. This was the formally correct procedure, as consular . 
offices in.Imia have no right of direct contact with the 
governments of Indian States. . Sandur's mineral deposits 
had long since been discussed at the consulate at Madras on 
the occasion of the visits of our mineral specialists, 
Mr. Corry and Mr. Lyons. When, therefore, the Sandur and 
Government of India officials completed preliminary discussions 
“in New Delhi, as was proper, they were referred tothe . 
consulate at Madras, the appropriate office through which 
to conduct further negotiations involving American government 
agencies. lir. Corry and Mr. Lyons supplied the consulate with 
detailed memoranda of the New Delhi conversations. Mr. Corry 
gave me the benefit of his expert personal opinion. I was 
prepared to receive an enquiry from Sandur. 
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Pre aa: It is apparent that the Bombay office was unaware of 
— | this background when it received the Sandur representative. 
+10 now . The matter should have been referred to New Delhi by the 
bread tte Bombay of fice before reparting to Washington, inasmuch as 
ar , amihions an Indian State was involved, and to Madras inasmuch as 

the State lies inthis district. 


B The Sandur official's remark that his contacts were 

mostly in Bombay is without weight at this stage. Many | 
financial contacts throughout India are with Bombay financiers. 
If anything finally developed, possibly the consulate general ~- 
at Bombay would be an appropriate liaison office. This could 
easily be arranged when the tim came. 


The Bombay despatch may bes acted upon with assurance 
that, despite appearances, the formally correct preliminaries 
through New Delhi have been completed. it is requested, 
however, that the Department communicate in the matter with 
New Delhi and/or the consulato at Madras, and that if any 
American firm shows interest it be requested to do the same, 


There is enclosed a map of the Madras consular distrig¢t 
showing the approximate location of Sandur. 


Respectfally yours, 
[f 


Réy b!'B. Bower 
American Consul 


860 
R.Bower:CB 


Original-and hectograph to Department, - 
Copy to American Embassy, London, - 
. | " American Mission, New Delhi, 
: “’ American Consulate General, Bombay, 
" Américan Consulate General, Calcutta. 
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MAP OF THE MADRAS CONSULAR DISTRICT 
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Office Memorandum ¢ UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


. | IR - Mr. Kennedy ATE: 
ro > <= ite. De Courcr. DANY March 8, 1946. 


FROM . ME 


SUBJECT: Desirability of Assigning a Minerals Adviser to New Delhi. 


With regard to the attached instruction to New Delhi and 
IR's covering memorandum of February 27, regarding the question 
of a mineral adviser for the Mission at New Delhi, ME has 
initialed the outgoing instruction but wishes to observe that 
it considers the earliest possible assignment of such an 
officer to New Delhi extremsly urgent. 


There are three basic reasons why the U.S. should have a 
minerals expert at New Delhi: 


(1) India is believed to Have a large portion of the 
world's supply of thorium, one of the essential minerals 
needed for the production of atomic energy. It is need- 
less to expand on the significance of this fact for 
United States foreign policy. 


(2) India's mineral resources are as yet only incom 
pletely known and it is believed that an American minerals 
expert in New Delhi could perform a useful purpose in 
keeping interested American agencies informed regarding 
new minerals discoveries in India as they are made. This 
type of information would be of direct’ interest to American 
mining and petroleum and allied interests. 


(3) The growing movement in India for the utiliza 
tion of Indian resources for Indian industrialization is 
leading to the consideration by the Government of India 
and Governments of the Indian states for the complete en 
bargo on exports of certain minerals, possibly including 
Manganese. Such restrictions will have definite reper 

- Gussions on the American minerals and smelting industries, 
and only a minerals expert at New Delhi could furnish the 


Department with the kind of information required on | Such 
developments. 


15th 
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In view of the foregoing it is strongly recommended that 
a minerals adviser be detailed to the American Mission at 
New Delhi just as soon as funds are available. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 


GENERAL 
Bombay, India, April 22, 1946 


UNRESTRICTED 


SUBJECT: Mineral Production Data for Portuguese 


I have the honor to refer to the Department's 
instruction of January 22, 1946, without file 


mumber, enclosing a letter dated Jamary 2l, 1946 


from the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
regarding a questionnaire on the subject of minerals 
produced in Portuguese India during the calendar 
year 1945. These data have just been furnished 

by the Portuguese authorities in Goa and are 

enclosed herewith, in duplicate. 


Respectfully yours, 


e. / Md / 
Me Von 
Howard Donovan 
American Consul General 
Enclosure: | 
Quantity and Value of 
Minerals Produced in 


Portuguese India during 
Calendar year 1945, in 
duplicate 


863 
H.DONOVAN/mk 
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INCOMING AIRGRAM 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIVISION OF COMMUNICATIONS AND RECORDS TELEGRAPH BRANCH 
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as ‘ofer restricted telegram Nogi4, Juiy 16, 21 a.myg resding as 
Lolloups 


ny a =) . a on ~ « 4 — 4 a = @ . - o 5 o <=> ‘ y , 
Naers vane Lmper el Ghemicals has COMPLE Cea avYreenent 


—- . a. » Wr nernnnr’ SP mn eee ee, ih, a. —  * — 

41 tn Dowan Tx avancore ioc’ SmAttL plant Lo) rocess mi ness]. 
. . °) a “erat a 7 “ ~~~ . « ‘Le 

sands details will follow when avallabices" 


The Gonsulate today learns from the Dewan nevrsonally that the ;ove= 
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"There are certain negotiations precevding between th- 
Travancore Government and the existing organisatiors 
concerned with mining the sands in yuestion end 4* may 

b@ that the Imperial Chemicals have entered inte secret 
arrangements with one or the ather of them but { am not 
aware of any such arrangement. Considering thet the 
dmpsrial Chemicale have been opposing many o% our schemes, 
1% would take a lot of persuesion to induce ne to enter 
anto any. fresh negotiations with them, esmwolally with 
raféerenct; to such an important matter as the exploitation 
of mineral sande, és 
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"I may also say that I hawe been approached by another 
American concern, Messrs, Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohlog— 
with reference to the processing of mineral sands and that ©? 
offer is also being carefully considered," 
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been advised to communicate with him direct but that 
vonsulate General would write again to the Department to 
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To the 


Officer in Charge of the American Mission, 
Hew Delhi. 


The Acting Secretary of State encloses herewith 


for the Mission's files the July 1946 issue of Mining 
Technology which includes an article on the technology 


and uses of Monazite sand. 


Enclosure: 


July 1946 issue of 
Mining Technology. 
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General whéther Govt. Nepal has any objections release 
of Witt report to private American companies. 
Private interests also wish publish book and magazine 
article regaaekioxg first expedition into interior Nepal, 
using photographs of country, temples; peoples, available 


to them. Inquire whether Govt. Nepal has any objection. 
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In reply refer to 
MEI 


My dear Mr. Hubbell: 


Thank you for your letter of September 17, 1946, 
concerning the competency of the Rev. Michael D. Lyons 
to write on matters relating to minerals in India. 


I knew Mr. Lyons in India, having talked with hia 
on a number of occasions with regard to a variety of 
subjects, but I do not feel competent to pass an opinion 
on his qualifications as a geologist. However, Mr. Andrew V. 
Corry, whom you mention in your letter, is at sent 
in Washington and has agreed to write to you direct about 
the matter. 


While Mr. Lyons is presumably no longer connected 
with the United States Government and is accordingly 
free to write on the subject of his minerals work in 
India, the Department hopes that he will not make public 
information which he was able to obtain only by virtue 
of his position as an employee of the United ®tates 
Government or which wae supplied to him in confidence 
by the Indian authorities. 
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Sincerely yours, 


y 
Assistant Chief 


Division of Middle Eastern 
and Indian Affairs 


Mr. A. H. Hubbell, 
Managing Editor, 
Engineering and Mining Journal, 


| 350 West 22Street, 
_yyn 
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New York 18, New York 
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of develop- 
ments 7 New Delhi. 
However, since they way be interested naving the 
Devartment's internvretation of such develonments, we 
uncdertak 2S you sugzvest to nrenare a subdstan- 
tive reply to the letter wnich you attacned to your 
memorandum. 


I am returning herewith a draf oy of the vre- 
viously vronosed renly to the Fren non which you had 
made the changes in your discuss 1 with Mr. Verrian. 
I thought you might like To ha\ xr your files in 
the event it may be vertinent 2xt note to be 
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Andrew V. Corry ) ENT Of STATE 
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DESIGNATION BY BUREAU OF FEDERAL SUPPLY OF "STOCKPILE" CO: 
N INDIA, PAKISTAN, NEPAL, BURMA AND CEYLON IN THE ORDER OF TREE 
ORTANCE AS AT PRESENT CONCEIVED BY THE BUREAU. 
Mr. C. Wendel (IR) took me to consult with Captain H, C, 
and associates in the Bureau of Federal Sup ply, on Auge 
1S47, the purpose was tO acc juaint Mr, Maul and. associates 
ampencing assignment in India, Pakistan, Nepal, Burma, and 
Ceylon; to obtain the comments of the Bureau as to the problems of 
minerals procurement from those countries which are of interest; 
to dete rmine what kinds of information from the field would be of 
to them in connection with procurement for the stockpile; 
Wwoupa listing of the commodities in the order of their 
epOr Senos in the pee sens view of the Bureau, so that this coula be 
taken into account in planning for my field and office work abroad, 
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Se Group Il 1i 3 the commodities about which information on 
inventories, unmine rg , conditions affecting output, and the 
OutLOOK for. produc 1a shipment 4s considered most urgent by 
the Bureaus 

Mica splittings 

Kyanite 
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De Group Il ts the Peete Te about which information is 
urgently wanteds 
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Manganese 
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ae Group III lists the mineral commodities about which infor- 
fiation would be interested and 1s wanted, though it is not urgents 
15. Radio-grade quartz 
14. Cordundun 
15. Antimony 
L@e Nickel-speiss 
Li. fantalite 
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THE GEOLOGICAL, MINING & METALLURGICAL 
SOCIETY OF INDIA. 


Lnclosure to "eport No.104 dated 
i. . Qn 

from American Consulate General, 
on subject: "‘ineral Deposits of ' 
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MINERAL DEPOSITS OF MYSORE 
By 


B. Rama Rao, MA,, D.L.C., Ete. 


Presidential Address“ 
MINERAL DEPOSITS IN MYSORE 


(Thi ry or7igin, distribution. and prndustrial appleation) 
By 
B. Rama Rao, M. A., D. 1. C., Etc.. 


Director, Mysore Geological Department 


1. Introduction. 


Before proceeding to the topic of my address, I should like to take this 
opportunity of expressing my heart-felt thanks to the Fellows of the Society for 
having elected meas their President for the year. Deeply as I appreciate this 
honour, I was rather reluctant to accept it. For, apart from my diffidence in 
proving a worthy successor to the eminent geologists, mining engineers and 
metallurgists who have preceded me in this office, I was highly doubtful if I 
would be able to couduct any of the ordinary meetings of the Society, being 
more than a thousand miles away from Calcutta where those meetings are 
usually held. As I feared, Ihave been unable to attend evena single meeting 
during the term of my office and consequently I have to apologise to the Fellows 
for having functioned till now as sinecure President. 

The annual meetings of this Society have, till now, been always held at 
the Society’s headquarters,—Calcutta. But this year due to the unsettled 
conditions there, brought about by the present devastating world war—raging 
still in all its fury—the venue of the meeting had to be shifted to this place. 
The holding of the annual meetings at different centres of mining and geological 
interests has got its own advantages and I hope it will be possible to arrange for 
this in later years also. To methis change is most welcome; since, apart from 
all other considerations, it has given me an opportunity to welcome today in 
our midst our distinguished guest Pradhana Siromani Mr. N. Madhava Rau, 
Dewan of Mysore, who has been kind enough to grace this occasion in spite of 
his multifarious engagements. As the Head of the Administration in this State 
and previous to that in his various official capacities.as Government Director 
on the Board of Management, Mysore Iron and Steel Works, Member of 
Council in charge of the Departments of Geology, Mines and several other 
Industrial and Scientific organisations he has an intimate knowledge of mines 
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Delivered at the 18th Annual General Meeting held at Bangalore on 22-8-42. 
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and minerals in the State, and has been responsible for the cultivation and 
development of several of her mineral industries. I am sure I am voicing the 


feelings of the Fellows of the Society when I say that we are highly grateful 
to him for having readily responded to be our Chief Guest and consented to 
address a few words to us on this occasion. To him, to the Ministers, and 
other officers of the State who have kindly responded to our invitation, I am 
highly thankful. 

I have felt some difficulty in selecting a subject suitable tothe occasion, 
on which I could address you. My friend Mr. N. N. Chatterjee, the energetic 
Secretary of the Society, has been pressing me to give a talk onthe results of 
my recent investigations on the puzzling rock formations in the Mysore Archzean 
Complex. Ishould have been very glad to do so,—my inclinations also being 
that way~ had I not freely expressed many of my views in several of my papers 
already published. Moreover, a general talk on such a specialised subject may 
fail to interest the audience in a gathering like this composed of men of varied 
pursuits. Consequently, I have thought it desirable to select for my topic of 
address the Mineral Deposits of Mysore and their mode of origin and the indus- 
trial utilisation which, apart from its local appeal, will, I hope, be not without 
some interest to others also. Present circumstances compel me to be circums- 
pect about accurate statistical details, and consequently I am forced to deal 
with them in a very general way. 


2. Mysore’s Mineral Production. 


Mysore may be said to be fairly rich in minerals. She has been contribut- 
ing annually more than 99 per cent tothe gold production in India. During 
the last 60 years —that is, since 1882 when the Modern Gold Mining Industry 
was started on the Kolar Gold Field—nearly 20. 11 million ozs. of gold have been 
produced in the State, averaging about 325,000 ozs. per year. The approximate 
value of the gold, won till now, amounts to slightly more than 129 crores of 
rupees. In olden times there was a widespread gold mining industry in the State, 
and how much gold the ancients had already raised we do not know. 

Besides gold, Mysore has yielded till now about 725,000 tons of iron ore ; 
782,500 tons of manganese ore; 460,7CO tons of chromite ; 52600 tons of 
magnesite ; 172,600 tons of limestone ; 90,000 tons of kaolin and smaller quanti- 
ties of several other useful minerals. The Mysore Geological Department, since 
its organisation in 1895, has discovered till now deposits of some 40 different types 
of economic minerals and (excluding gold) the aggregate pit’s mouth value of 
these minerals is estimated to amount to more than 10 crores of rupees. Of . 
this rich store of mineral wealth about atenth part seems to have been con- 
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sumed, and there is yet in reserve more than nine-tenths buried in the iia 
capable of being extracted by suitable methods of mining. Before describing 
these mineral deposits, I should like to say a few words on the geological forma- 
tions which contain them and the processes which brought about their concen- 
tration into workable deposits. 

The geological formations in Mysore are composed mainly of the rocks 
of the Archean Complex—the oldest rocks of the earth’s crust —which, in 
Southern India, are classified into two main divisions, viz :—(1) the Dharwar 
System and (2) the Granitoid Gneisses. The former, which is the older of the 
two, covers about 5,000 square miles in Mysore, and the latter, the remaining 
much the larger portion (25,000 square miles) of the. State. 

The Dharwar System (usually called Dharwar Schists) consists of a complex 
series of crystalline schists (highly altered sediments and volcanic rocks) associa- 
ted with some ultrabasic rocks (amphibolites, peridotites and their variants) 
which occur in the series as intrusive sheets and sills, and some large masses of 
intrusive basic igneous rocks,—epidiorites and diabases (locally called Traps). 

The granitoid gneisses form a huge complex consisting of several types 
of granitic rocks varying in structure, texture, colour and other characters. Till 
recently, it was believed that the foliated and banded gneisses in the complex 
were only the deformed portions of granites, andthat the complex of the 
Sranitoid gneisses was made up of a series of granites of 4 separable epochs or 
intrusive periods. In other words, the Dharwar System was thought to have 
been invaded from below by granitic injections at four different periods, each 
separated from the other by a vast interval of time, perhaps, by some millions 
of years. These intrusive epochs were regarded by Dr. Smeeth to be represen- 
ted by— | 

Closepet granites (coarse pink or grey porphyritic granites). 
Charnockites (acid to ultrabasic granulitic and banded igneous 
rocks). 

Peninsular Gneiss (granites, foliated and banded gneisses). 
Champion Gneiss ‘micaceous gritty schists and gneisses containing 
opalescent blue quartz). 

Our recent investigations indicate that each of these groups does not 
represent, individually, a separate period of granitic intrusion. The Champion 
Gneiss, as classified by Dr. Smeeth and other older geologists of the Mysore 
Geological Survey consists of several unrelated types of siliceous schists and 
most of them form integral components of the Dharwar System. Extensive 
portions of what has been classed as Peninsular Gneiss, consist of the granitised 
phases of the pre-existing rocks, The Charnockite series in Mysore are found 
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to include to a large extent the re-constructed phases of older rocks of different 
types originated in different ways. From the genetic point of view no one of 
these groups can be regarded as atypical granitic intrusion and therefore we 
have no reliable proofs to suggest that there have been 4 separate periods of 
Sranitic intrusions in Mysore. We can clearly recognise, however, two such 
intrusive periods,—the older, which granitised the pre-existing ancient rocks 
and gave rise to the granites found in many parts of the State ; and the younger, 
which re-constructed some of the ancient rocks into the present day Charnoc- 
kites and gave rise to the granites which form the Closepet-Tumkur range of hills 
and their continuations north and south, and also perhaps to the Banavar and 
Arsikere hill masses and a few others. If there are any other periods of grani- 
tic intrusions besides these two, the present conditions do not yield us definite 
proofs to recognise them. 

The older granites are intersected at some places by a series of norites and 


hornblendic dykes and the younger granites, by their associated felsites and 
porphyry dykes. Dolerite dykes of a much later age (post-Archaan) invade 
all these. 


Leaving aside these details we: may say that the Archean Complex in 
Mysore discloses several periods and phases of igneous activity and at the end of 
the Archean period, the Dharwar System, with its base disfigured and eaten 
away by successive granitic injections from below, had been crumpled and folded 
into high corrugated mountain--covering the whole of Mysore and even 
beyond—from which, subsequent denudation has removed, vertically, several 
thousand feet of strata to lay bare the present surface. In other words, the 
complex rock formations in Mysore, which we see at the present day, had once 
been buried deep inside the earth, and they are now exposed by the removal of 
several thousand feet.of their overlying cover by continued processes of 
denudation extending over several hundred millions of years. | 

Regions of ancient rocks riddled with igneous intrusions, as in Mysore, are 
generally highly mineralised. Mineral deposits assume different shapes and sizes 
and originate in several ways. There are several methods of classifying them ; 
but, for our present purpose, we may broadly group them into 2 classes ;—(1) the 
Original or Primary deposits and (2) the Secondary deposits. The original 
deposits are unaltered and were formed in the places where they are found and 
in the conditions in which we now see them. They may be either sedimentary 
( absent in Mysore excepting perhaps the quartz-iron-ore rocks and some 
limestones) or connected with igneous intrusions, having formed during the 
cooling process of molten magmas, segregating either within the consolidating 
mass or concentrating in the surrounding cooler zones conveyed there by gaseous 
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vapours or superheated waters. The secondary deposits arise by weathering and 
chemical reactions in cold, consolidated rocks—igneous or sedimentary—and they 
may be formed in sifu as residual deposits or conveyed elsewhere to form the 
placer or alluvial deposits. There are several other complicating factors which 


have to be taken into consideration for a detailed precise classification, but we 
need not go into all those particulars here. 


Almost all the important mineral deposits in Mysore, which have been 
discovered till now, are in the Dharwar Schists ; while only a few like quartz, 


felspar, mica and some rare minerals are found in some of the pegmatites 


traversing the gneissic regions. This by no means indicates that all the minerals 
found in the Dharwar Schists were formed only in the Dharwar period. We 
know that the Dharwar System has been intruded, at least twice, by granitic 
injections and within that System itself there were several periods of igneous 
activity. Consequently, the mineral deposits, though mostly found in the 
Dharwar Schists, may have originated from different sources and formed at 
different times and under different conditions. 

Based on their mode of occurrence and association, the important mineral 
deposits of the State may be broadly classed as under :— 


A. Primary Deposits 


( In ultrabasic Titaniferous and chromic iron ores 
rocks. and some chromite deposits as segre- 
sated masses and lenses. 

Chromite deposits as tabular reefs 
or veins as at Sinduvalli. 


In basic rocks, Pyrites and copper pyrites as disse- 
minated crystals in some _ epidiorites. 
(Not concentrated into large ore bodies). 


Igneous or of In acid rocks. 1. Copper pyrites, pyrites and other 
Magmatie Origin sulphide ore minerals as disseminated 
crystals and sporadic bunches in felsitic 
cherts, as at Ingaladhal and Chikkonan- 
halli near Chitaldrug. 


2. Free gold, associated with very 
small quantities of the sulphide ore 
minerals in dark bluish grey quartz reefs, 


enclosed in the dark hornblendic schists, 
as at Kolar Gold Fields. 


( In acid rocks. 3. Free gold in white quartz veins 
| in the chloritic schists and traps, as at 
Kudurekonda, Bellara and other places. 


4. Galena and copper pyrites as 
Igneous or of sporadically disseminated crystals and 
Magmatie Origin bunches in white quartz veins. 


5. Lithium minerals, columbite, 
samarskite, monazite, apatite, magnetite, 
beryl! and other silicate minerals in 


pegmatites. 
Sedimentary : Banded iron ore rocks (ferruginous 
quartzites) and limestones. 


B. Secondary Deposits 
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Contact Metamorphic: Quartz-magnetite ores in the -Charnockite regions ; 
corundum, garnets, kyanite, sillimanite, graphite, pyrites, 
etc., in the crystalline schists and granulites. 

Replacements : Haematite and limonitic ores of certain areas, manganese 
ores (Psilomelane and Pyrolusite), magnesite, asbestos 
Occ. 

Residual : China clay, ochres, haematite and limonitic cappings on 
the iron ore rocks as on the Bababudan hills, spongy 
iron ore (gossan), waddy manganese ore, oxidised 
copper ores as at Ingaladhal, bauxite deposits, etc. 

Transpor/ed : Alluvial gold, garnets, sands, etc., of small extent. 


The above grouping may not perhaps give one an idea of the ultimate source 
of the several minerals and the actual periods during which they were formed 
into ore bodies. A genetic study of these several deposits indicates that some of 
the ultrabasic rocks have given rise (1) by early magmatic differentiation 
and segregation of ore minerals to the lenticular masses of the titaniferous and 
chromic iron ores and chromite, (2) by late segregations and injections, 
synchronising with or slightly earlier than serpentinisation, to tabular deposits or 
veins of chromite, and (3) by later hydro-thermal alterations and replacements, 
to serpentine, talc, magnesite and asbestos. The basic rocks have, similarly, given 
rise to some original iron ore deposits and to primary disseminated pyrites and 
copper pyrites, which, however, have not concentrated into definite lodes or ore 
bodies anywhere in those rocks. They have also given rise to some later 
secondary iron ore deposits. 
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Among the acidic rocks, the silicified felsite (felsitic chert) which contains 
sporadic bunches of cupriferous. pyrites at Ingaladhal and antimony ores at 
Chikkonanhalli, is in closer association with the chloritic schists and traps (basic 
epidiorite) than with the granites, the visible borders of the nearest of which are 
at least 3 miles away as seen atthe surface. I am not sure if this mineralised 
felsite, like many other‘schistose acidic rocks which form integral components of 
the Dharwar System could not have been an independent intrusion earlier than 
and unconnected with any of the granitic rocks now noticeable inthe area. The 
basic traps in the region pass on at their borders into dense pale green or ash 
grey glassy types (variolites and. porphyrites) and whether these felsites 
represent their more acidic phase, as differentiated from the epidiorites, is 
not clear. 

The bluish grey auriferous quartz reefs, like those on the Kolar Gold Field, 
are found amidst the dark hornblende-schists (altered basic volcanic rocks, lava 
flows and intrusives) and in their case also there are no direct evidences showing 
their actual descent from any of the granitic rocks which we see now at the 
surface. They have no gradational alaskitic types associated withthem. In 
other places of the State in the gneissic areas, where such alaskitic types are 
intimately associated with and grade into bluish grey vein quartz, the latter is 
not found to be gold-bearing. The auriferous white quartz veins found amidst 
the chloritic schists do not seem to be as highly crushed as the bluish grey reefs, 
and they resemble in appearance the white quartz veins found intersecting the 
granites inthe gneissic areas. These may be later in age than the blue quartz 
reefs and might be connected with the older granitic intrusions. 

The white quartz veins in the gneissic areas, the stocks and bosses of 
granites occurring as islands in the belts of Dharwar Schist, the granitic rocks in 
the gneissic complex, and the Closepet granites do not show any signs of 
mineralisation either at the borders or within the masses. 

The metallic ores noticeable in Mysore do not show any well-defined zonal 
arrangements, either in depth when followed underground or laterally at the 
surface. The auriferous lodes in the Kolar Gold Field persist to a great depth 
(the main lode having gone beyond 9,000 feet from the surface) without any 
change in the nature of their ore contents. In the mineralised zone to the east 
of Chitaldrug, an ill-defined overlapping sequence can be made out among the 
sulphide ore minerals ; but on account of their poor character, since none of the 
lodes have been followed underground beyond a hundred feet, we cannot say 
whether or not there is any vertical sequence. 

We have not come across in Mysore with ore deposits formed as fissure 
infillings with typical banded or comb structure. 
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After this short introductory account of the geological setting and the 
mode of formation of the several mineral deposits in Mysore, we may now 
consider their distribution and other particulars and see how they are being 
utilised 


3. Mineral Deposits. 
A. Metallic Minerals 


The chief metallic minerals found in Mysore are the ores of gold, iron, 
manganese, chromium and copper in their relative order of importance. Besides 


these, some insignificant deposits of ores of lead, zinc, arsenic and antimony have 
also been found. 


GOLD 


Gold occurs in the State in some of the quartz reefs associated with the 
Dharwar Schists as minute particles usually invisible to the naked eye. There 
are two types of auriferous reefs,—the dark grey or bluish white quartz asso- 
ciated with the dark hornblendic schists and the distinctly white vein quartz 
found in the larger belts of chloritic schists. It is thought that the quartz 
reefs of the dark grey and bluish types in the hornblendic schists are usually 
richér in gold than the white quartz; but this is not soin all cases. The dark 
grey types are highly crushed and are in association with rocks which are more 
intensely metamorphosed than those associated with the white quartz. There 
are several veins of bluish grey and of white quartz, both in the schists and 
also in the granitic areas, which, however, do not show any trace of gold. 

All the gold which is being raised in Mysore comes now from the four 
producing mines on the Kolar Gold Field. These mines have been producing 
together about 325,000 to 335,000 ozs. of gold per year, but during the last 
2 years the production has somewhat fallen, being less than 290,000 ozs. in each 
of those years. The auriferous area consists of a narrow belt of the Dharwar 
schists which runs approximately north and south with an average width. of 
about 4 miles. The belt is composed of dark hornblendic schists of variable 
texture (altered basic lavas), bordered on the west by a narrow persistent band 
of ferruginous quartzite and on the east by disconnected runs of crush conglo- 
merate, regarded a few years ago as a crushed granite, but now believed to bea 
true conglomerate, granitised and sheared. The schists are folded into a long, 
narrow, steep syncline, and are intruded by the foliated granitic gneisses which 
surround them. Almost in the centre of this belt on the eastern limb of the 
syncline, close to the major axis of the fold, are several reefs or veins of aurifer- 
ous quartz. Of these the most important is the Champion lode on which all the 
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principal mines are located. This lode strikes north and south along with the 
schists, and dips to the west (from about 45° near the surface to higher inclina- 
tions, reaching almost vertical at depths). It varies in thickness from a mere 
stringer to more than 30 or 40 feet swelling into lenticular masses, but on an 
average it is about 4 feet wide. The lode consists of a dark bluish grey, vitreous, 
translucent quartz, which, in thin section, often shows actionlite, green augite, 
epidote and a few other silicate minerals ; free gold occurs inthe quartz as minute 
particles associated with small quantities of pyrites, magnetic pyrites, arseno- 
pyrite, galena and zinc blende, which are, however, of no economic importance. 
At several places the lode is intersected by coarse pegmatites containing tourma- 
line, actinolite, spodumene, lithium mica and other minerals, and also by dolerite 
dykes of post-Archzan age. 

The payable ore mostly occurs in shoots pitching north in the plane of the 
lode, and many of these shoots are of very large size. Some sections of the 
mines on this field have reached a vertical depth of more than 9,000 feet from the 
surface and it is a matter for speculation as to how deep these mines would 
continue to be productive. The auriferous reefs along with their associated 
schists are enclosed in the granites which intrude them, and from their general 
structural relations it is evident that the schists will be cut off below by the 
sranitic complex ; but this may not happen within a depth of some 17 or 18 
thousand feet from the surface. However, it is not at present so mucha 
question of the depth to which the auriferous lode would persist, but the 
depth to which the economic considerations and physical conditions permit 
the mining of the reef. The Gold Mining Companies have got their leases 
renewed for a further period of 30 years from 1940. , 

Outside the Kolar Gold Field hundreds of old workings have been 
noticed scattered about in different parts of the State, but the extensive pros- 
pecting work—costing some 20 to 40 lakhs of rupees, which had been done 
prior to 1915 on most of these, failed to disclose workable ore bodies anywhere 
else. Owing to the prevailing high prices of gold, some further attempts have 
been made recently to re-investigate some of the more promising areas in these 
auriferous zones. In 1936 the Indian Gold Mining Development Syndicate 
carried out some intensive geophysical surveys for the location of quartz reefs 
in the Manighatta Schists;—the northern extension’ of the Kolar Schist Belt. 
The survey was able to locate several stringers and veins of quartz, but as none 
of these showed any gold the work was discontinued soon after In 1939, the 
Government of Mysore sanctioned the scheme, submitted by the Geological 
Department, for an extensive underground prospecting of the quartz reefs of the 
Kudurekonda-Palavanhalli area in the Honnali auriferous zone. The results of 
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investigations conducted since then showed that, without exception, all the 
outcropping quartz veins on the Palavanhalli area (the eastern end of the zone) 
are not only barren but die out within a shallow depth. On one of the old 
workings a shaft was sunk for adepth of about 45 feet, when work had to be 
stopped for want of the requisite machinery to bale out the large inrush of under- 
sround water. On the western portion of this zone, near Kudurekonda, the reefs 
show in places some rich values. The Kudurekonda reefs, the Bellara reefs in 
the Tumkur District and a few others are known to yield sporadically some 
very rich shoots of gold and I hope it would be possible to take up further 
detailed investigations on a few of these later on. 

In addition to these primary reef deposits, gold is also found to a small 
extent in various other types of rocks such as the decomposed -banded ferruginous 
quartz schists, quartzose conglomerates, potstones etc. in the Dharwar Schist 
belts, and also in the alluvial soil of the Tungabhadra river and its tributary 
streamlets which drain the auriferous tracts. Recently some trial washings of the 
alluvial soils were conducted by the Geological Department, and the washings of 
the last two years yielded some ZO tolas of alluvial gold, excluding the solitary 
chance find of an extraordinary rich gold quartz. This specimen of quartz, which 
was found as a heavy and coarse pebble, weighing some 16 seers, disclosed, on 
breaking, streaks and stringers of gold, estimated to amount inthe aggregate to 
about 44 seers in weight. The same area had yielded some 40 years back a nugget 
of gold weighing about 44 ounces, and even now there have been occasional finds 
of small pellets weighing less than a tola in weight. Leaving aside these chance 
finds, the alluvial gold is generally found only as thin flakes and small grains, 
hardly exceeding, on an average, 1 to 2 grains per cubic yard of soil, and that too 
in a few sporadic patches very sparsely distributed in the area. This average 
poor distribution and the scarcity of water in the vicinity of the auriferous 
alluvial patches do not justify the undertaking of washing operations on 
commercial scales. 


IRON 


Iron smelting was at one time a widely practised industry in Mysore, and it 
died out altogether some 50 or 60 years ago when the primitive smelter had to 
face with the hopeless task of selling his crude ware in competition with the 
considerably cheaper and better finished imported iron and steel products which 
flooded the local markets. For his limited needs, the superficial patches and 
concentrations of iron ore grains, along dried up stream beds and water courses, 
were more than ample, and he hardly touched any of the solid outcrops of iron 
ore for purposes of smelting. 
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[ron ores of different types and diverse modes of origin are widely 
distributed in Mysore, but it is only in a few places that they have formed into 
extensive deposits of high grade ore suitable for smelting under modern conditions. 
One of such deposits—the Kemmangundi ore field— in the Bababudan range of 
hills has now been furnishing the raw ore for the iron smelting plant at 
Bhadravati, which commenced its operations in January 1923. Inthe Bababudan 
hills the iron ore occurs as thick bands and lenses of haematite and limonite, 
capping the banded ferruginous quartzite—a conspicuous member of the Dharwar 
System—in a series of disconnected patches or ore fields. These ore fields are 
estimated to contain in the aggregate some two to three hundred million tons of 
iron ore of varying composition. One of these,—the Kemmangundi ore field— 
which is being mined at present by open cast methods, is calculated to yield about 
4 to 5 million tons of haematite varying from 57 to 62 per cent in its iron content 
with phosphorus ranging from 0.05 to 0.09 per cent. During the last 20 years 
some 725,000 tons have been raised from this field averaging about 36,000 tons 
per year. The mined ore is conveyed down the hill by gravity by means of an 
aerial ropeway about 3 miles long. Tramways running to the foot of the hills 
and the various forest areas around serve to transport the ore to the Iron Works 
at Bhadravati, which consists of a charcoal blast furnace—of arated capacity of 
60 tons per day—a wood distillation plant and a pipe foundry. A steel plant 
consisting of a Siemens basic open hearth furnace and a rolling mill were installed 
in 1935 and came into operation the next year. 

The question of electric smelting of iron and steel and the manufacture of 
ferro-alloys and special steels has been engaging the attention of the Works for 
some time past. An electric furnace has been erected at Mysore, for preparing 
ferro-silicon and this came into operation in May, 1942; another furnace is being 
erected and after its completion it may perhaps be utilised for preparing ferro- 
chrome. These are of a capacity of about 34 tons of ferro-alloys per day of 24 
working hours. 

In addition to the Bababudan region, there are several other areas, mostly 
in the interior, which contain extensive deposits ‘of iron ores of variable types,— 
limonite, haematite, magnetite, siliceous iron ores, titaniferous iron ores, chromic 
iron ores etc. Near Hosdurga, in the Chitaldrug Schist belt, and other places 
there are some thick accumulations of rich float ores. 


MANGANESE 


Manganese ores occur in Mysore in patches and pockets of variable 
dimensions in the chloritic schists of the Shimoga and the Chitaldrug Schist 
belts. The ore bodies are found as replacements in gritty siliceous schists, 
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limestones and also in some of the chloritic schists. The original manganese 
mineral which has given rise to these deposits is not seen. The deposits do not 
seem to extend beyond a depth of 100 to 150 feet from the surface and many of 
them die out still higher. The ores at the surface are generally impure and highly 
ferruginous, but in many cases within adepth of some 10 to 12 feet they are 
found to improve in quality very much. 

The mining of manganese ores commenced in Mysore in 1906, some 3 or 4 
years after their discovery, and during the first 9 years, from 1906-1914, a total 
quantity of about 306,840 tons were mined averaging, in round figures, about 
34,100 tons per year. During the next 15 years this mining industry continued 
to flourish and there was a total output of 411,928 tons averaging about 27,500 
tons per year. In 1930, there was a slight fall in production, amounting to 
18,802 tons of ore and in that year the Kumsi and the Shankargudda mines— 
till then the chief producers in the State, owned by the United Steel Company— 
were closed down, the Company surrendering its leases. In the subsequent 


years the production fell to a few hundred tons per year, and excepting in 
1938, when there was a slight demand for the low grade ores from Japan, 
there has hardly been any production in Mysore worth noting for the 
other years. 


The greater portion of the manganese ores in Mysore consists of psilome- 
lane the lower grades of which are genetally pisolitic. There is also a fairly 
large quantity of wad which passes into psilomelane or pyrolusite in sporadic 
patches. Manganite and a few other unidentified species are also known to 
occur sparingly. 

The manganese ores of Mysore are of a comparatively lower grade than 
those of the Central Provinces, but they are usually low in silica and phosphorus. 
Consequently, the first grade ores of Mysore containing from 47 to 52 per cent 
Mn, were able to get a good market ; but these are almost exhausted now and 
much of the ore left can only be classed as second and third grades with their 
manganese contents varying from 38 to 42 per cent and seldom exceeding 42 per 
cent. There has been very little demand for these low grade ores in the 
foreign markets, and even during the years 1937-1938 in which the English 
markets offered more than 20d. per unit, the high cost of transport to the 
nearest sea port, Murmagoa or Madras, made it impossible to export the 
Mysore manganese at any reasonable profit, since the deposits are all in the 
interior and far from the railways. Such being the case, during the years in 
which the prices vary from 12 to 14d. per unit the conditions would be still 
worse and consequently the manganese mining and export industry in Mysore 
is almost at a stand still for the last 12 years. 
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A small quantity of these ores, about 800 tons per year, is being used by 
the Mysore Iron and Steel Works, and very rarely there may be some enquiries 
for small quantities of pyrolusite or per-oxide, But these are small and the bulk 
of the material is remaining practically useless. Concentration experiments to 
improve the quality of these ores have been tried and some investigations have 
also been conducted by the Geological Department to ascertain if it would be 
profitable to use the low grades for making the manganese salts, like the perman- 
ganates. However, nothing substantial has so far come out which is likely to 
consume large quantities of these low grade manganese ores 

The question of using the manganese ores for preparing the 60 per cent 
ferro-manganese and the £20 per cent spiegeleisen had been examined some 25 
years ago, and whether this question is likely to be taken up again for further 
consideration remains to be seen. 


CHROMIUM 


The mineral chromite—an oxide of chromium and iron—which constitutes 
the principal ore of chromium, was discovered in Mysore for the first time in 
1905, and its mining began in 1907. Since then Mysore has been the chief pro- 
ducer of this mineral in India. Chromite usually occurs as small grains in some 
of the serpentinised ultrabasic rocks, sparingly distributed and of no commercial 
value ; but in some places in the Hassan and the Mysore Districts it is found as 
regular veins, lenses and segregated patches forming workable ore bodies. 

In the Hassan District, in the narrow belt of schists which runs for about 20 
miles ina N. N. W.—S.S. E. direction to the west of Nuggehalli, in the 
Channarayapatna taluk, several large ore bodies have been located. In this zone, 
chromite occurs in thick lenses in a talc-serpentine schist (altered form of 
enstatite-peridotite). Many of these are of low grade containing less than 42 
per cent of chromic oxide (Cr,0,) ; but there are some lenses which are purer 
and better in quality containing from 47 to 52 per cent of Cr,0;. This region 1s 
estimated to contain about half a million tons of ore of all grades, in which what 
may be classed as high grade ore containing more than 47 per cent Cr.0s, 
amounts to a little less than 90,000 tons. The deposits are all worked here by 
open quarries since 1916, and so far the total quantity produced from the differ- 
ent mines in the area amounts to about 300,000 tons including the quantity of ore 
produced at Byrapur. The Byrapur deposits contain a few thick lenses and 
veins of high grade ore containing more than 48 per cent Cr,0; ; and these had 
been worked by the Mysore Chromite Limited—a private Company—during 
1918-19, when they had raised about 29,150 tons of ore. This block was reserved 
for the Government, and the Geological Department re-starting the mining opera- 
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tions in 1927 had mined and sold during the course of 10 years up to 1937 about 
52,000 tons. With a view to conserve this high grade ore for the State’s 
industrial needs, the mining operations were discontinued in 1937, but has been 


recently resumed, however, on a much smaller scale. 

In the Mysore District chromite occurs as veins and lenses in some of the 
serpentinised ultrabasic rocks which outcrop prominently to the west of 
Kadakola ; of these the deposits at Sinduvalli are the best and the largest. 
Here, about the middle of a narrow band of a serpentinised peridotite which 
runs north and south for a couple of miles, a number of small veins of solid 
chromite were found, which, when followed underground, bulged ,out in places to 
wider lenses. These ore bodies have been worked by underground methods toa 
depth of more than 400 feet in some sections and the mine has so far yielded 
about 136,000 tons of high grade ore which varies from 48 to 52 per cent in its 
chromic oxide content. The workable reefs disappeared at about 480 feet from 
the surface in the main shaft and for another 80 to 100 feet beyond, excepting 
some very thin streaks, the chromite reef did not reappear. The ore bodies in 
this mine consequently seem to be nearing exhaustion and the lessees have been 
thinking of abandoning the mine. 

Further west, at Talur, Urdbur and Dodkatur, there are some lenticular 
patches of chromite containing about 40 to 44 percent Cr.0, in the serpenti- 
nised ultrabasic rocks. All these in the aggregate may not yield more than 15 to 
20 thousand tons of low grade ore. 

Besides these, there are several other deposits of chromium ore containing 
less than 30 per cent Cr.0;,, which may be classed as chromic iron ore or fer- 
ruginous chromite as the case may beand some of these can be improved very 
considerably in quality by concentration. They are not being mined. 

From 1907-1915, the production of chromite was entirely from the Sindu- 
valli mine, and during this period it mined and exported 12, 186 tons: but from 
1916 onwards, the mines in the Hassan District took a lead up to 1929, when they 
exported nearly four times the quantity from the Mysore District —the highest 
quantity exported being in 1922. 

Till recently the ore was produced solely for export and the high grade 
ores, containing above 48 per cent of Cr,0;, found a ready sale, while the lower 
grades, which contained at least 42-44 per cent Cr,0,; had some occasional 
demands. It has been very difficult to sell the ores containing less than 40 per 
cent Cr,0;. Investigations show that the low grade ores can be. considerably 
improved in quality by gravity concentration. The Mysore Chromite Limited 
have been concentrating some small quantities of low grade ores, which improve 
in their chromic oxide contents from 38 to 50 percent or even higher ; but, 


since the price usually paid for such concentrates is no higher than that of the 
48 per cent reef ore, concentration of low grade ore for export purposes does 
not seem to turn out advantageous. 

Chromite is chiefly used for manufacturing ferro-chrome, refractories and 
chemicals. It is under contemplation to manufacture ferro-chrome in Mysore 
and, as I have already stated, one of the two electric furnaces recently erected 
at Mysore may be used for this purpose. For making ferro-chrome, the ratio 
of chromium to iron in the chromite ore should be about 3:1 and ores satisfying 
this ratio and containing at least 45 per cent Cr.0, are specially suitable. The 
chromite deposits of both Sinduvalli and Byrapur contain more than 48 per cent 
Cr.0;, but both are highin their iron contents; the Sinduvalli ore giving a 
chromium iron ratio of about 2.4:1 and the Byrapur ore a still lower ratio of 
about 2:1 on account of its much higher iron content. Both of, these are 
higher in their iron contents to be quite suitable for manufacturing the high 
grade ferro-chrome, and it remains to be seen how far the Mysore ores will 
serve this purpose. However, if the furnace comes into operation it will] require 
about 2,000 tons of chromite per year. Annually about 300-400 tons of lump ore 
and a similar quantity of pieces and jellies of chromite are being used by Mysore 
Iron and Steel Works for furnace lining. Recently a plant has been set up at 
Belgula, near Mysore, for the manufacture of sodium-bi-chromate and this 
consumes annually about 500 tons of high grade ore. Consequently, in the State 


itself there is likely to be a demand hereafter for about 3,000 tons of chromite 
per year. 


COPPER 


Copper ores had been mined and smelted by the ancients at Ingaladhal, 
in the Chitaldrug District, and also perhaps near Kalyadi in the Hassan District 
and at one or two other places in the State. 

At Ingaladhal—5 miles S. E. of the Chitaldrug town—malachite and chal- 
canthite (the blue Vitriol or sulphate of copper) occur as impregnations in the 
oxidised portions of a compact dark grey felsite containing chalcopyrites, cupri- 
ferous pyrites and pyrites as disseminated crystals or sporadic bunches. The 
mineralised rock looks at the surface like a ferruginous quartz schist and outcrops 
in several bands, running north and south, associated with some chloritic schists 
and basic igneous rocks. Indications of copper ores are not seen at the surface 
in any of these bands. The ancients had mined the most conspicuous or the 
richly impregnated zones from its outcrop onthe top of a small hill to a depth 
of more than 100 feet in irregular burrows and tunnels. At some later period 
an adit had been driven from the western flank of the hill for some 180 feet, 
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where it intersected the bottom of the old workings; from there a gallery 
had been driven south for about 35 feet ona 3-foot lode Taking advantage of 
this adit the lode was opened out again in recent years by the officers of the 
Geological Department and by others, by winzes, drives and cross-cuts, and from 
the work so far done the ore body followed by the ancients seems to form a 
cylindrical shoot pitching steeply to the south. The lode material contains 
very variable proportions of copper ranging from less than 1 per cent inthe 
poorer portions to as much as 26 per cent in highly concentrated portions. The 
lode, however, does not seem to be very extensive. 

Near Kalyadi—about 10 miles southwest of Arsikere, in the Hassan 
District, a fairly wide band of quartzite (about 50 to 100 feet in width) running 
for about half a mile north and south, shows malachite coatings along the joint 
planes and fissures This rock seems to have been mined to some extent by the 
ancients, but has not been tested again in recent years. 

Near Biligere in the Manjangud taluk, Mysore District, the zone of contact 
between the decomposed granitic gneiss and a basic epidiorite dyke has been 
mineralised to some extent forming thin stringers and veins of a dark brown 
ferruginous ore containing malachite and the red oxide of copper, which on 
assaying has shown high values varying from 15 to 27 per cent of copper. The 
area being under cultivation it has not been possible to trace the extensions of 
the lode and it is proposed to test this area by the geophysical survey. 

In the Holenarsipur area, malachite had been noticed asa thin stringer 
in an ultrabasic rock near: Kabbur, again as impregnations in a boulder of 
decomposed quartzite near Tattekere and as small specks in some of the quartz 
veins of the area. Cupriferous pyrites and malachite are found in several other 
places also, but judging from their surface indications all these seem to be too 
insignificant to need any further investigations. 


SILVER 


A small quantity of silver is found in combination with gold in the auri- 
ferous quartz reefs of the Kolar Gold Field, in the argentiferous galena, varying 
from 80 to 130 ozs. of silver per ton of lead ore, and in the cupriferous pyrites 
to the extent of 2 to 3 ozs. per ton, the latter two ore minerals occurring in the 
sulphide zone near Chitaldrug. Excepting these, silver ores as such have not 
been found in Mysore. The silver in the gold from the Kolar Gold Mines is 
being recovered, and the quantities so recovered vary from 20 to 25 thousand 
ounces per year. From the commencement of mining operations on the Kolar 
Gold Field, about 15 million ounces. of silver have been recovered till now of an 
estimated value of Rs. 27°6 lakhs. 
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I. = Other Metlallie Minerals 

Minerals containing lead, zinc, antimony and arsenic have been found at 
some places in the State, but the quantities so far discovered are not of any 
commercial importance. 

Lead :—Argentiferous galena (lead sulphide) has been discovered at some 
places inthe Chitaldrug District and in the Mysore District. In the Chital- 
drug District the ore occurs as thin stringers (# to 1 inch thick) in the gritty 
calc-chloritic schist at Kurubarmardikere, and further north—as disseminated 
crystals and sporadic concentrated patches—in quartz veins near Ingaladhal, 
Gonur and several other places. Infact, it forms one of the minerals of a 
definite sulphide zone, which runs north and south to the east of Chitaldrug, 
for a length of 15 miles with an average width of about 14 miles. This ground 
has been extensively opened out by a series of trenches and trial shafts, sunk on 
all the noticeable outcropping lodes, and also by trial shafts at the spots indicated 
by the geophysical survey. The work so far done has not disclosed any large 
ore bodies suitable for commercial exploitation. 

In the Mysore District also galena occurs at a few places either alone or 
associated with copper pyrites in sporadic thin concentrated patches in quartz 
veins traversing a complex series of basic and ultrabasic rocks and granulitic 
gneisses ; but these concentrations are too small and too erratic to attract any 
attention. 

Zine :—Zinc blende (sulphide of zinc) occurs associated with galena and 
pyrites along with a little gold in some mineralised bands at Bukkambudi in the 
Tarikere taluk, Shimoga District. On an average the total concentrates seldom 
exceed 1 per cent of the mineralised lodes which are not sufficiently extensive to 
attract any attention. 

Antimony :—Cervantite (antimony oxide) and stibnite (antimony sulphide) 
are found as stringers and patches in a thin quartz vein in the chloritic schists 
at Chikkonanhalli, about 12 miles N. N. E. of Chitaldrug. A small quantity of 
these ores had been mined during the previous world war, and refining and 
reverberatory furnaces had been built at the spot to treat the crude ores. The 
work went on only for 3 years, from 1917-1919, and was discontinued afterwards. 
During that period some 135 tons of ore were raised and some 2% tons of refined 
metal is reported to have been exported. In 1928, the lode was opened out 
further, and this disclosed that the quartz vein which contains the antimony ores 
varies in thickness from 9 inches to 1$ feet, and when followed along its 
inclination becomes absolutely barren of antimony ores beyond a depth of 30 feet 
from the surface. The area is covered with a thick spread of loose boulders and 
it is not evident whether it has any other lodes besides the one mined. 
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Arsenic :~ Asmall percentage of arsenic 1s found along with lead and 
antimony in the lodes opened out in the sulphide zone near Guddadrangavvana- 
halli about 5 miles N. E. of Chitaldrug. But no large deposits of this mineral 
has been found cither. 


(. Non-Me/allic Minerals 
(Minerals used in Industries) 


Several types of non-metallic minerals have been located in various parts 
of the State and many of them are being mined and utilised in local industries. 
The deposits of others which are likely to serve the future industrial needs of the 
country are being carefully prospected. These are briefly described below in 
their alphabetical order. 

Apatite :— Apatite occurs as an accessory mineral in several types of rocks. 
Small pockets of bluish green apatite have been found in some of the decomposed 
pegmatites near Kabbur and Arsikere in the Hassan District, and of yellow 
coloured crystals in the ultrabasic rocks near Holenarsipur, but the mineral does 
not occur anywhere in workable masses. 

Asbestos :—Thin veins of asbestos are found at several places in the State, 
either in the tremolite-actinolite schists or in the serpentinised ultrabasic rocks 
or, as seen at the southern end of the Holenarsipur schists belt, at the contact of 
these two rock types. To the east of Holenarsipur the altered ultrabasic rocks, 
occurring as elongated lenticular bands in the belt of Dharwar Schists, contain 
several deposits of asbestos. Two of these deposits at the southern end of this 
belt, contain large veins of amphibole asbestos (anthophyllite and tremolite), and 
they are estimated to yield at least some 20-25 thousand tons toa depth of 100 
feet. The asbestos occurs here in veins of various dimensions, forming massive 
sheets or ‘logs’ running parallel to the vein walls or much smaller puckered 
bundles of cross fibres. Much of this when crushed breaks up into brittle short 
fibres, unsuitable for spinning purposes. Some investigations recently. conducted 
have shown that it can be used for making cement-asbestos sheets and pipes. 

Further north in this region and also near Mavinhalli in the Mysore 
District, in the serpentinised peridotites, chrysotile asbestos has been found as 
very thin veins seldom exceeding } inch in width. To the north and north-east 
of Yenneholerangan hill near Holenarsipur, the asbestos zone has been extensively 
prospected, but to the depth tested (15-20 feet from surface) the chrysotile veins 
though becoming wider remained woody and brittle. This area is worth further 
investigation in depth. | 

Bauazite :—Associated with laterite on the summit of the hills near 
Kemmangundi, Kalhattigiri and other places in the Bababudan hill range are 
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found some patches of bauxite of variable quality. From the prospecting 
operations carried on a few years ago it is estimated that the several deposits 
here would yield, in the aggregate, about half a million tons of ore of various 
Srades, of which the better grades containing more than 55 per cent of alumina 
may amount to a little less than 1,00,000 tons. 

Near Sivaganga in the Holalkere taluk, Chitaldrug District are some small 
deposits which might yield about 100,000 tons of ore. These are highly siliceous 
and do not contain more than 30 per cent alumina. 

The bauxite deposits in Mysore are too small and too mixed in grade to 
yield sufficient good ore for setting up a plant for preparing alumina. The 
Sivaganga deposits, however, have been ,found suitable for making aluminium 
sulphate and on account of their favourable situation may be used, in due course, 
for that purpose. 

Beryl : —Fairly coarse crystals of common beryl are found in some of the 
pegmatites in the State, but they have nowhere been found in quantities 
sufficiently large for commercial exploitation. In a pegmatite at Yediyur, near 
Bangalore, some opaque bluish green crystals had been found some years back 
associated with monazite and samarskite. This deposit is being prospected now, 
and the work so far done has shown that crystals of beryl occur embedded in a 
2 feet quartz vein associated with a highly decomposed pegmatite which cuts 
through a complex of granitic gneiss and some highly weathered basic rock. 
The crystals are very sporadically distributed and the quantity obtained in the 
trial pit sunk on the reef to a depth of 25 feet was less than a cwt. 

Corundum :—Of various grades and colours, is found widely distributed in 
Mysore. Usually the mineral occurs in granular segregations or coarse well 
formed individual crystals in several types of altered basic and ultrabasic rocks 
at their contact with pegmatites and bands of granite or syenite. Superficial 
deposits of loose grains and crystals, sparsely distributed in the surface soils, are 
also found in several places. Much of the corundum, as found, is usually impure, 
admixed with mica and other minerals and needs crushing and concentration, and 
sorting and grading, before it can be used for industrial purposes. For the last 
20 years, after the introduction of artificial abrasives, corundum has lost its hold 
in the market and, in consequence, there has been no output of this mineral in 
Mysore since 1922. The present war conditions have cut out the foreign supply 
of emery and other abrasive materials and consequently there has again arisen a 
good demand for local corundum. Corundum collection is expected to be revived 
again in the State, and the mineral will be used locally for preparing the abrasive 
papers and cloth, grinding wheels and polishing pastes, etc., in connection with 
which investigations are being conducted. 
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kelspar :—Both potash and soda felspars are found as coarse crystals in 
several of the pegmatites exposed in the granitic areas. The potash variety is in 
demand now to the extent of about 1,000 tons per year for the porcelain and 
glass factories in the State; and the mineral is being mined and supplied from 
some of the pegmatites near Bangalore and also from those near Holenarsipur. 
There are several pegmatites in the Holenarsipur and Arsikere regions and they 
are estimated to yield in the aggregate more than 40,000 tons. 

ire clay :—Commonly used for making refractory bricks, occurs in several 
places inthe Kolar, Bangalore and other Districts. There are two or three 
factories which have been preparing fire-bricks. The Kolar Brickmaking 
Company, the largest amongst these, has been mining from two of the deposits 
of fireclay at Tinnalu and Karadibande, about 3,C00 tons per year for the last 15 
years and has been preparing firebricks, boiler facings, cupolas, crucibles, etc. 

Fluorspar :— Occurs as minute crystals lining a few thin cracks in the por- 
phyritic granite, near Koratagere, Tumkur District. No workable deposits have 
been found so far, either here or anywhere else, in the State. 

Fuller's Karth :—Deposits of typical fuller’s earth have not yet been 
located. The clayey deposits are being closely investigated to ascertain if any of 
them would approach the fuller’s earth in character and composition. 

Garnets :—Are found as granular aggregates and well formed crystals at 
many places in some of the contact altered hornblendic, micaceous and chloritic 
schists. They are of various shades of pink, green (uvarovite), dark red, or 
black (andradite). In some places the pink varieties are thickly segregated and 
can be easily mined. The mineral also occurs as clear and transparent grains in 
the stream sands near Mavinhalli in the Mysore District, Kemphole in the Hassan 
District and in several other places. 

Graphite :—Two types of graphitic deposits occur in Mysore, the one 
containing ‘the amorphous graphite and the other the crystalline or flaky variety. 
As amorphous graphite, the mineral occurs in minute particles impregnating, to a 
small extent, some clayey and phyllitic schists; and as the crystalline type, it 
occurs as coarse scales associated with several other minerals in some granulitic 
schists. 

The amorphous graphitic deposits are generally too poor in quality to 
deserve any attention, but at Ganacharpur—about 8 miles north-west of the 
Kolar Gold Field~—they are somewhat better, containing some 15 to 20 per cent 
of graphitic carbon. Here the graphitic schists occur ina few, thin, lenticular 
bands associated with and grading into a series of highly decomposed ferruginous 
and phyllitic schists, enclosed in the granitic gneisses of the area. The deposit 
was first prospected in 1918; but was taken up for mining only in 1929. Since 
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then annually some 150-250 tons of this material is being mined and supplied to 
the Mysore Iron and Steel Works for the foundry purposes. A small quantity 
(50-100 tons per year) of this graphite is also used locally in the slate-pencil 
factories for darkening the pencils. 

The crystalline graphite occurs as small flakes (4 inch in length) associated 
with kyanite, sillimanite and other minerals in the series of metamorphic schists 
in the south western part of the Mysore District. The graphite in these forms 
about 2 to 3 per cent and the question of concentrating it and also the other 
useful minerals in the rock is under investigation. 

In this area, about 15 miles W. S. W. of Mavinhalli is found a thin 
lenticular body of graphitic schist containing about 10 to 15 per cent of coarse 
scaly graphite. The deposit, as prospected in 1918, was estimated to contain 
about 3,000 tons of graphitic schist capable of yielding about 300-400 tons of pure 
graphite by concentration. It is programmed to have this area surveyed by the 
geophysical methods to find out if there are any other ore bodies hidden 
underground. 

Some investigations are being conducted to test the suitability of this 
graphite for making pencils and crucibles. 

Kaolin :—China clay (kaolin) of different degrees of purity occurs at 
several places in the State. The purést varieties free from iron are being used 
for the manufacture of high tension insulators in the Government Porcelain 
Factory at Bangalore, for which the material is being mined and supplied from 
the deposit at Golhalli which is about 20 miles from the Factory. The somewhat 
inferior grades from several of the deposits round about Bangalore are mined for 
preparing stoneware, pipes, firebricks and several other ceramic and refractory 
products. At Bageshpur in the Hassan District and round about Narasimharaj- 
pur and Thirthahalli in the Malnad areas, several extensive deposits of kaolin 
have been located. The former area is estimated to yield more than a quarter 
million tons of china clay of various grades, which can be used for paper-filling, 
cotton-sizing, for refractory bricks and porcelain ware. The Malnad areas also 
yield from the several deposits, about 4 to 4 million tons in the aggregate, but 
the kaolin of these parts contain a lot of white mica which cannot be completely 
eliminated by levigation. Both these areas are being intensively prospected and 
the Bageshpur deposits are likely to be taken up, shortly, for large scale mining. 

Kyanite and Sillimanite :—Kyanite occurs, along with staurolite, in a wide 
band of contact altered micaceous schists to the east of Holenarsipur. Here, 
coarse crystals—often 3 to 4 inches in length~—are found as segregated patches 

either adjacent to or within some quartz reefs. More than a thousand tons of 
such coarse crystals can easily be collected from within 4 or 5 feet from the 


surface. Smaller crystals are found in the underlying mica schists, and these can 
be extracted by crushing and concentration. 

Kyanite occurs also, along with sillimanite, graphite and other minerals, in 
the wide belt of metamorphic schists in the S. W. part of the Mysore District. 
The mineral can be extracted by concentration, and some of the experiments 
tried on the Wilfley Table in the Geological Laboratory, indicated that a 60-70 
per cent mixture of kyanite and sillimanite can be readily obtained. It is under 
investigation whether such mixture can be. used for manufacturing refractory 
bricks. 

Limestone :—Mysore has extensive deposits of crystalline limestones 
varying from high calcium to magnesian and dolomitic types. The high calcium 
limestone deposits at Bhadigund, near Bhadravati, are now being mined for the 
manufacture of Portland Cement. The dolomitic limestones are being used for 
fluxing purposes inthe iron smelting and, from investigations conducted in the 
Geological Laboratory, it is believed that some of these types could be satis- 
factorily used in the Bichromate Factory also. Deposits of high grade lime 
kankar are found in some places as thin cappings overlying the limestones and 
these are being used for acetate manufacture Annually about 34,000 tons of 
limestones of these various types are being produced now. Besides these, 
impure nodular kankar derived from various types of acid and basic rocks, occur 
in almost every part of Mysore, and this is largely used for making quick hme, 
for mortar and white washing purposes. 

Lithium Minerals :—Coarse crystals of spodumene, associated with other 
lithium minerals, are found in some of the pegmatites at lower levels in the 
Ooregum mine on the Kolar Gold Field. At present these are not of any 
practical use. | 

Magnesite :—QOccurs as a series of intersecting net-work of veins in the 
Serpentinised ultrabasic rocks in the Hassan and the Mysore Districts. In the 
Holenarsipur area (Hassan District) the veins are thin, seldom exceeding a 
couple of inches in width, and are not of much economic importance. Inthe 
Mysore District the veins are bigger and some of the deposits are fairly exten- 
sive ; and the largest amongst them, the Dodkanya deposit has been leased at 
present to the Tata Iron and Steel Company. This deposit produces annually 
some 2,500 tons and much of the material mined from here is transported to 
their Works at Jamshedpur for making the magnesite bricks. A few other 
smaller deposits have also been mined from time to time, and from one ot these 
the magnesite obtained is being used for making white cement. 

Mica :—Small books of mica, capable of yielding sheets of 3 to 4 inches 
square, are found as pockets in some of the pegmatites in the gneissic areas of 
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the Hassan and the Mysore Districts. Many of these reefs have been mined by 
outsiders and solely for purposes of export. A good amount goes as waste. No 
local industry has yet developed. 

Mineral Pigments :—Ochres : The ochres are composed largely of hydrous 
oxide of iron, with an admixture of earthy material in varying proportions. They 
are of various shades ‘of yellow, brown and red and have to be ground finely 
and levigated with water before they can be used for paint purposes. 

Ochres of various shades of yellow and also of reddish brown, occur in 
Mysore, associated with the iron ores, manganese ores and limestones, in the 
Chitaldrug and the Tumkur Districts. Richer varieties, of good yellow and red 
colours, are found as small patches mixed with other material and it would be 
expensive to mine these separately ; but the duller coloured varieties, of a 
greenish or brownish yellow, various shades of brown or amber, and dull brick 
red, occur in fairly large quantities. Burnt to a temperature of 800°C, some of 
the yellow varieties yeild a pleasing reddish brown oxide. 

Prior to 1922, there were some attempts to manufacture washable distem- 
pers, paint powders, and oil paints from these ochres. One of the private firms 
had succeeded in manufacturing washable distempers in 30 different shades from 
the ochres obtained from near Holalkere, but owing to certain defects in the 
ingredients used the material was not readily saleable and the factory 
discontinued its production. 

Another limited company started manufacturing paint powders and oil 
silicate paints in different shades of brown, chocolate, green and grey, and they 
were found to be quite durable and cheaper than the imported articles. This 
company was granted certain concessions by Government to enable them to 
develop its industry on a large scale, but for financial and other troubles the 
company closed its works in 1928. Subsequent to that very little interest has 
again been shown by any others to mine the ochres for paints. 

The deposits are situated in the interior far from the railway, and though 
there would be a great demand for the raw and burnt ochres, if suitably 
prepared, in the Bombay and Calcutta markets, the cost of transport is too high 
to leave any margin of profit. The Lac and Paint Works at Mysore have been 
consuming now about 20 tons per year of the yellow ochre from the Hosdurga 
area. 

Molybdenite :—A core sample of pegmatite obtained from a deep boring for 
well near Dodballapur, contains a thin patch of a bluish grey, greasy mineral 
which on testing was found to be molybdenite, but as the core sample did not 


show any other valuable metals in association, the occurrence was not tested 
further. 


Quartx :—Reef quartz occurs both in the schist and the gneissic areas in 
almost every part of the State. The deposits in the vicinity of Bhadravati which 
were investigated are estimated to yield 14-2 million tons. But for its superficial 
iron stains the reef quartz is generally very pure, containing more than 95 per 
cent of silica. Till recently such quartz used to serve only as road metal, and 
very large quantities are still being used for that purpose. 

The Glass Factory in Bangalore, recently established, has now been con- 
suming about 500 tons of quartz per year, the material being obtained from the 
reefs on a hillock near Kengere, about 8 or9 miles distant from the Factory. 
Two ferro-alloy furnaces have been recently installed at Mysore and one of them, 
if not both, is solely for making ferro-silicon. This furnace will consume 
hereafter some 3,000-4,000 tons of quartz (of high purity) per year, for the 
production of ferro-silicon, and the material is being mined from some large 
reefs near Urdbur, about 8 miles distant from the Factory. 

S/eatite :—Workable deposits of pure talc or steatite have not been so far 
discovered in Mysore. Coarse impure varieties of talc-chloritic rocks occur as 
lenses along with other ultrabasic rocks in the gneissic areas of the Hassan and 
Mysore Districts and they are being used at present for making cooking 
utensils. They have been extensively used in the past for architectural purposes. 

Sand :—There are no deposits of pure quartz sands in Mysore. Many of 
the river sands contain mica, grains of iron ores and other silicate minerals and 
are being used mainly for constructional purposes. 


D. Rare Karth Minerals 


Columbite and Samarskite :—Occur in a few places, as coarse lumps in the 
pegmatites. So far they have not been found in any large quantities. About 
100 tons of columbite had been raised from one of the pegmatites near Yelawal 
in the Mysore District some years ago. Recently a couple of cwts. were 
obtained from the pegmatite at Shettihalli, near Bangalore, which is being mined 
for felspar. The mineral is found only in small quantities and has not been put 
to any economic use so far, 

Monaxite :—Brownish or reddish brown fairly coarse tabular crystals of 
monazite occur associated with beryl in a highly decomposed pegmatite at 
Yediyur, near Bangalore, which is now being prospected. Monazite crystals 
were found, here and there, in the pegmatite only to some 7 or 8 feet from the 
surface and have not been seen again either in the pegmatite or its associated 
quartz reef below that spot to the present bottom (25 feet) of the pit, and 
consequently its occurrence is of no special economic importance. 
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ky. =Precious and Semi-Precious Slones. 

Ruby (Corundum) :—High quality precious stones capable of yielding good 
coloured, clear and transparent gems have not been so far discovered. Ruby 
(corundum) has been found in several places and though some of the varieties are 
fairly deep in colour and considerably harder than Burma rubies they seem to 
be highly fractured and yield, on cutting and polishing, very poor quality gems. 
Dark blue sapphire (corundum) also has been found as small isolated crystals or 
as patches in the bigger lumps of greyish corundum at a few spots near Arsikere 
and Holenarsipur, but the crystals were found to be almost opaque and dull to 
form good quality gem. stones. 

Aquamarine :—Associated with the opaque common beryl inthe peg- 
matite and the vein quartz at Yediyur near Bangalore, are found some pale bluish 
and yellowish green crystals translucent to transparent in parts. From these small 
gems have been cut. The coarser ones weighing more than a carat are found to 
be usually cloudy and fractured, while the smaller ones are clear and transparent. 
So far no costly emerald stones or good aquamarines have come to light. 

Garnets :—Transparent crystals of deep red garnet are found in the stream 
sands at certain places. These produce clear transparent gems of good colour 
when cut and polished. During the last 4 or 5 years, some 400-500 polished 
stones of small sizes, have been sold annually at the Industrial Exhibition at 
Mysore. A green garnet is also found but this is usually opaque, and trans- 
parent gem types have not been seen. 

Kyanile :—Transparent crystals of blue kyanite are found along with ruby 
corundum in the Sringeri taluk and also near Holenarsipur. These can yield 
gems of pleasing colour, but it is very difficult to get stones of suitable sizes from 
them, as they break away into thin splinters while cutting. 

Rock-crystal :—Clear, transparent quartz occurs near Bangalore, Melkote, 
Srinivasapur and other places as well-formed rock-crystals and small crystals in 
the drusy cavities of granitic rocks. These when cut and polished display a 
brilliant lustre and attract some attention as a semi-precious gem stone. Annually 
some 400-500 carats of such cut stones are being sold, chiefly during the time 
of the Industrial Exhibition at Mysore. | 

Opal :—Milk white‘and yellowish opal occurs as thin veins at Malavan- 
ghatta, near Channarayapatna. These also, when cut and polished, produce 
some semi-precious stones. . 

Green Quartxite and Porphyries:—The emerald-green fuchsite quartzite 
near Belvadi, in the Hassan District, attains a beautiful emerald green colour 
when cut and polished. Brooches, pendants, necklace beads, and various other 


ornamental products can be made from this. Some of the porphyry rocks, of 
4 ‘ 
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which there are some 30 or 40 different types, can produce some handsome, 
ornamental articles, such as paper-weights, flower vases, ink-stands, etc. 

So far no one has come forward to take up these industries on a commer- 
cial scale. 

I’. Building Stones. 

Building stones do not come under mineral deposits. However, since they 
contribute a fairly Jarge share to the mineral wealth of the State, they may just 
as well be mentioned here. In Mysore, there are some 50 different types of 
building stones of diverse colours and different textures, which attain a very 
handsome appearance on dressing and polishing. Excepting the common grey 
granite which is largely quarried for ordinary constructional purposes, many of the 
others have been rarely used to any noticeable extent. These, though somewhat 
costly, are best fitted for ornamental architectures such as pillars, pedestals, 
monuments, etc. Kerbs and memorial stones prepared from the fine-grained grey 
and the pink granites were in great demand in England, and from 1933-38 about 
27,000 tons of such stones had been exported. Owing to the shipping difficulties 
which the present war has brought about, these stones are not being exported now. 


4. Progress of Mining and Mineral Industries. 

Gentlemen, within the narrow compass of this address, it is impossible to 
deal with this subject in any great detail. I hope this rapid survey of the mineral 
deposits has given you some idea at least of the State’s mineral resources ; and 
before concluding let me say a few words on the progress of her mining and 
mineral industries. At the beginning of this century—excepting the gold mining 
industry at Kolar, which had been revived on modern lines in 1882—there was 
hardly any other mining or metallurgical industries in the State worth mention- 
ing. Such of the primitive industries as had existed inthis line in olden days, 
had ‘become practically extinct by that time. 

During the first decade of this century, the Geological Department in 
Mysore, discovered several large deposits of manganese ores, chromite, magnesite, 
mica and other minerals; and as there was a considerable demand for these 
minerals in the foreign markets, there arose a rush to obtain concessions for 
mining them. Till 1920, the Department being fully engaged in geological 
survey and exploration, the mining industries were mainly in the hands of private 
capitalists ; and, as in the other parts of India, they generally concentrated 
their attention on winning the richest portion of the deposits which could be 
readily marketed without any further expensive treatment or processing. During 
the previous world war (1914-18) there was a considerable demand for the 
essential war minerals like chromite, manganese ores, mica, magnesite, antimony 
ores and several others, and fairly large quantities of many of these were then 
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mined and exported from Mysore. For several years afterwards fairly large 
quantities of all these minerals continued to be mined and exported. The present 
war, however, has considerably curtailed the mining activities all over India 
in respect of many of the minerals. There has beena very large fall in Mysore 
in the output of chromite and other minerals due to the difficulty of arranging 
for shipments under the existing conditions. 

Setting aside. the serious blow at present to some of the mining industries, 
we can understand that this is not without some advantage to the country in the 
long run, as it will help to conserve what is left of our limited reserves for our 
own future needs. An ill-planned mining during previous years, winning only 
the easily accessible portions of the ore bodies or readily marketable grades 
of the ore leaving the rest untouched, has rendered many of the deposits— 
specially of manganese ores—too poor to mine further for export purposes. 
But by judicious mining, careful blending, sorting and beneficiation, we. can 
make use of much of these ores locally. And this has to be done, and done 
quickly, if we have to prevent further decay and later absolute collapse of 
some of these mining industries in the State. 

Till recently, no one was interested in mining the common minerals like 
iron ores, limestones, quartz, felspar, china clay and such others which can 
hardly be exported with advantage to foreign markets. The recent establish- 
ment—within the last 10 to 12 years— of several industrial concerns in the State 
has created a considerable demand for some of these minerals. The iron 
smelting plant at Bhadravati, which came into operation in 1923, created a way 
for the mining and local consumption of fairly large quantities of iron ores and 
limestones. The porcelain, stoneware pipes, firebricks, cement, glass and several 
other industries recently set up have raised a considerable demand for kaolin, 
quartz, felspar and limestone. The Mysore Paper Mills needs annually a couple 
of thousand tons of levigated high grade kaolin. The Bi-chromate Factory, at 
Belgula, consumes yearly about 500 tons of chromite and some dolomitic lime- 
stone. The ferro-silicon plant recently started needs some 2,000 tons of good 
quartz per year. The deposits of this common mineral which would have 
hardly attracted any attention a decade back are now, consequently, being 
vigorously searched for, prospected and mined. | 

The total value of the present annual output of minerals in the State, 
amounts to about 34 crores of rupees onan average, of which gold alone contri- 
butes more than 95 percent. Excluding gold, the value of the other minerals 
produced varies from 6 to 7 lakhs of rupees per year, and of this the value of the 
minerals mined solely for local consumption in the several industrial concerns of 
the State, amounts to about 4 to 44 lakhs of rupees. To investigate into the ways 
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and means for increasing the mineral production of the State and for the 


suitable utilisation of her mineral resources to the best advantage of the country 
has been the constant aim and endeavour of the Geological Department. The 
chances of our discovering, in future, workable metalliferous deposits other than 
those we already know are very poor, and it needs aconsiderable amount of 
money even to investigate and ascertain whether the deposits of such minerals 
already located are worth pursuing or not. There are several deposits of non- 
metallic minerals which remain yet to be carefully prospected, and which—though 
not perhaps so very attractive—are capable of yielding fairly good returns if 
properly developed and suitably used. 
5. Conclusion. 

Large mineral deposits can hardly be expected to be rich in quality 
throughout. Different grades of such deposits may serve different purposes and 
the highest grades of minerals are not always required for every conceivable 
industry. It may be possible to beneficiate some of the low grade ores by 
suitable processes of concentration; and perhaps it may be possible to use as 
such a few others in some one or the other of the several industries for which 
the lower grades might suffice. Consequently, a good deal of careful study and 
forethought would be necessary to get the best out of every mineral deposit. 

For the last few years the Geological Department, in addition to its 
general supervision of the mining and prospecting operations of the mineral 
concessionaires in the State, has been carrying on large scale mining of some 
of the mineral deposits to effect their methodical development and to distribute 
the products obtained, after classifying them into different grades, among the 
several industrial concerns to which each of such grades would serve as suitable 
raw materials. In addition, for the last 4 or 5 years, it has taken up laboratory 
investigations on the problems of beneficiation of low grade ores, on the indus- 
trial uses to which each of the Mysore minerals can be put and the allocation of 
each of the several mineral deposits for the specific purpose or purposes for 
which it would be best fitted.. Much, no doubt, has been done; and much 
certainly remains yet tobe done for the scientific and systematic development 
and utilisation of the State’s mineral resources. A good deal of further intensive 
research, wherein the co-operation of trained chemical engineers and non-ferrous 
metallurgists is absolutely necessary, has yet to be conducted to make the best 
use of the several minerals of the State, and lam sure that with the continued 
encouragement from the Government and the hearty co-operation of the several 
industrial concerns and the mining public it would be possible to recover and 
utilise suitably every ounce of each of the minerals, which the State can yield 
from its hidden treasures. 
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he map was prepared by the ADMINISTRATIVE INTELLI- 
) GeNCS ROM, Government of Indla. The officer in charge 
of this establishment explained to the Minerels Attache 
of the tmbassy that his office prepared the may about 

six months ago and based it upon data published by the 
szeological Survey of India for the year 1941. The map, 
One of 6200 issued by the Administrative Intelligence Roan 
to illustrate cartozra phically the various aspects of 
interest”to the Indian Government and the general public, 
was desioned for popular information and use, and answers 
thet purpose adequately. 


The utility of the map, in the opinion of the Minerals 
Attache, lies essentially in its clear depiction of the 
principal zones from which the mineral yroduction of 
undivided) India has heen obtained up to the present 
time. v the map areas on which the symbols are most plen- 

' tifukky inscribed are those familiar to ell as the sources oO 
of ia's principal output of minerals that sro of marked (i) 
dustrial interest in India or abroad, The petroleum, © 
. 1--and metallic minerals of the North-western and Nort yp 
eastern frontier belts; varied mineral assemblage of Raj- om 
putana, and of the southern part. of peninsular India; the ay 
iron, e0a] and manyanese of Hyderabad and the Central Pry- 
vinces; and the rioh diversity of coal, mica, bauxite, ahd 

other mineral materials in Bihar, West Bengal, and the 
lguous districts, are immediately anvpatrent. 4a novel 
eyo of this map which favorably contrasts “itn one on 
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American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India, 
Despatch No. 590, 
May 29, 1948 


about the same scale issued several oye ago entitled 
"Mineral | lap of India" by the Geological Survey of India, 
is. the labelling of the actual localities and of nearby 
towns and shipping points. Its blank areas depict the 
regions in which mineral exploration and development have 
oeen retaraed either by lack of surface evidences of 
attractive mineral resources (parts of the Deccan trap zone, 
tne Thar Desert, parts of the Punjab, and the Valley of the 
Brahmaputra) or insufficient exploration (the are fronting 
ne mountains which extend from Kashmir to Assam, as well 
4s some other blank areas on the map). 


within the limits of its soale and the general purpose 
which it is intended to serve, the map is generally accurate 
enough, The symbols which indioate deposits that are 
being worked cover all of the locajities from which a pro- 
‘uction relatively large in bulk wth value was obtained. 
The failure to show where mineral sPplliding materials are 
oeine quarried, however, is a notéwarthy defeot, if the 
criterion is the value of the min¢ bie produst, though in- 
serting the additional symboli Wired and spotting them 
ot the appropriate places in: aid “ter would admittedly sac- 
rifice the clarity of the impressiign now conveyed and might 
be taken to extenuate this deficiency. Symbols have been 
placed on the map to mark “unworked" deposits, and it must 
be stated that there are a. great many omissions. 


The officer in charge: of the. ae inistrative- Intelligence 
Room has requested the Minerals Attache to point out such 


deficiencies and to provide him.with supplementary date 
for the purpose of correcting the map. 


From the special standpoint of American interests in 
strategic and critical Indian mineral materials,/the map 
must. be characterized as inadequate. It oan a satisfac- 
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Respectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador: 


oward Donovan 
863 Counsélor of Embassy 
AVCORRY/ave | 


/original & dectograph to Department, 


‘Y¥\ Enclosure: 1 copy of the Mineral Map of India. 
iy co: All Sonsular Offices in India. OY O 
Amerioan Embassy, Karaohi, 


Naval Attache, New Delhi. 
U. S, Bureau of Mines, Washington. 
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powers which are deemed to bec \ isturbing character. 
it. confers JSCLULE PUWEersS ¢ Za ‘J claj) Government to 
evict aimos LMne Ql & Lely, C COMDanice LBA’ in the Proe 
nee in coal mining wd other mineral w ertekingSe WoOst 
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Bill, relating to the powers retained by the Government, 
under it, which can be singled out on f: 
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For further wrking of the mines which are already in 
eration the Government have power to propose new terms and 
sonal Elona, end in.case of their non-acceptance by the lessee, 

the Government have absolute power to evict the person in 
possession. Further the Bill confers on the Government to 
teke at once, the mines which are not in operation. All the 
land inclusive of all rights in mines md minerals,discovered 
or undiscovered, whether being worked or not, immediately 
vest in the Government no sooner a notifi cation is issued 
under clause 3 of the Bill. 


These are only a few of the provisions which are only 
illustrative but are sufficient to give an indication of the 
masnifmde of the far-reaching consequences which they will 
have on the industrialization of the country. 
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Central Governe 

uplementation of a& National 


icv, have clearly specified that their objectives 
the attainnent of mineral and metal self-sufficiency 
whi ch atvempted tc be at tained, as far as possible .by 
‘ontrol over the exnloita n and development of minerals 
of strategic importance. ‘Reo ntly a scheme for starting 
Bureau of Mines was avproved by the Government of India and 
he same was spec cally intended to serve as a “Brains 
st" for coordin ed development of the mineral resources 
,xhe Indian Union. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, while 
the Indi Mining Federation, also observed 
nt of India, yuld maintain its authority 
, ts that may be made by 
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Without dwellin: on the ontroversies of constitutional] 
issues involved and the powers of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, in regard to future policy, we may, however 
emnhatically state that any sort of duel control both by 
the Centre and the Provinces particularly in respect of 
mineral development, will] lead to chaos, instead of progress 
in any sense of the Wwrde 


National interests, particularly at this juncture,re- 
cuire e massive effort to swell up production in every sphere 
and particularly of mineral resources of India as a whole, 
as some of them are vital for the defence of the country. 
Speedy development requires coordinated planning on an All- 
Indias basis and it is therefore hoped that the Central Govern- 
ment will take suitable steps in this direction, for the 
conservation and utilization of the mineral wealth of India, 
Which would be in the.best interestof the country. 
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mining industry. 


(ooh 
‘ 
» the Linbassey*s despatches 
way 29, dune ll, 19 and 26, 
the Bihar Zamindari 


e Embassy whe was in the mica- 

in June was told by prominent 
members of ti ica w.iners ASSOciation there that the Prime 
inister of Bihar, wr. Skil KRISHNA SINHA, insists that the 
Provincial: Government will retain control over the regulation 
Of mica, coal and other mining in the Province notwi thstand- 
ins’ the desire of the Central Government to exercise this 
authoritye PANDIT NiHRU is said to- have told the Bihar 
Premier that the Central Government should have the power 
to regulate mica mining because 'of the “international sig- 
nificance" of the mineral. 


SrySGi-L/29°Srs 


The Bihar officials, nevertheless, consider that the 
Province should fave the sole power to determine policies 
affecting utilization of resources located in Bihar, and 
profess to see in, the Central Government’s attempt to 
"encroach" upon-that power & move by the less richly endowed 


Provinees to benefit thenselves at the ex»vense of Bihar 


without extending compensatory advanteges. Although the 

five largest mica producers in Bihar are opposed to Provin- 

cial control of mineral rights and are understood to favor 

the position taken by the Central Government, the gqnall pro-= 
ducers (numbering nearly 1,500, but accounting for only 30% 

Of he average annual output) are believed to favor Provincial 
control, wWiich, they think, would be far more amenable to 

local political influences. The large producers do not 

deny this but assert privately that, in the existing cir- 
cumstances of local politics and administration, it could x) 
only eventuate to the great detriment of the Bihar mica ns 
inaustrye They fear that Bihar officials Will, for politic l- 
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} Lands held under mining leases where prospecting 
en carried out but work . ; not yet started, will | 
1oer UC it? “Gne possession x. wae present minines iessee, 
WwW lease w1] be executed in a standard iorm, which 
provide for an al teri i 60 years with option 
renewal] rears 
(3) bands held: under Minins leases which have no 
been prospectea wi IE the provnerty of the Provincial 
GOVvernwuent. It if understood tnat even in the case of an 
area where detalls of the Seams e known with a high 
degree of accuracy, from the borings carriea out on nelgh- 
bouring lands, the area e included in this categorye 
The industrv is still in the dark about wret will be the 
basis of @m mpensation now it will be paid. The Bill, 
as it is, contains oniy an ill-thought out provision that 
the compensation ior mines and minerals will be based on 
Income-tax returns for the last le years. This is a 
totally unsuitable basis, and in many cases it will be 
almost impossible to work out the amount of income-tax which 
applies to a particular mine; also, as has been. repeatedly 
pointed out (without result); to the Bihar Government by the 
industry in the last six months, it isa palpably unfair 
method of assessing compers ation. It penalises the man 
who has wrked with prudent methods and gives bonuses to 
anyone who may have exhausted or ruined the property by 
reckless, get-rich-quick methods. in fact, the Government 
will pay more for a proverty which is neuring exhauStion than 
for one in which production is on the up-grade. 


/The Bill 


| ior no cone 
ining leases which may 
VvVernnient, either on the 
nd tna 1 € ire "virgin areas", or on Other grounds 
rovided in the Bill ‘NLS Would te expropriation in its 
Es brazen Lor iT) Ve are cor ldent that ie Central 
C rnment will rate it Miention has already been 
made Of the very serious st} lction, Which aopears to be 
ite unjustified, between properties Which have been 
oprospected and sdjoinins proverties in which no borings 
happen to have been carried out because they were deemed 
unnecessary, the datx from other areas beings a sufficient 
indication. It must also be pointed out-thst mal companies 
1 reas tor reserves for future workine. they cannot 
their properties at one and the Same time. 
an essential part of a prover system of 
ny should they be taken away without 
DrOoOdvDer COMpDe sation anv wore tian any other property ; the 
Seizure of mC Si ; by Lhe Government must disorganise 
ne oOlans of cOal companies and the nation’s output of coal. 


As revards the method of payment, piyment must, both in 
eoulty and law, as we understand the law, be actual payment, 
not a promise to pay. It is obvious ihat the Central Govern- 
ment should also take a firm stand in this matter, and it 
seems that they are doine So. Furthermore, if the Provincial 
Governments are allowed to issue large auantities of nego-= 
tiable bonds, the result will be tw adda further highly in- 
flatory factor to the money market. 


It will be recalled that the resolution of the Government 
of Inaia on the 6th Aprii 1948, on industrial policy, had a 
reassuring effect on indistry, particularly the mining industry, 
or it save reason to exnect that private enterprise would be 
‘iven a free hand, at any rate for a time, to -et on with its 
task e As regards mining, the resolution Stated the intention 
of the Government of india to follow generally the recomuendations 
of the indian Coalfields’ Conmaittee. The conridence inspired 
by that resolutionwas severely Shaken by the danserous and far- 
reaching changes introduced, evidently without any proper 
consideration of their consequences, in the Bihar Zem&ndari 
Abolition Bill. 


These hm anzes led the Indian, Bengal National, and Benzal 
Chambers of Commerce to send, at the end of May, a clear and 
well-reasoned memorial to the Prime Winister of India on 
the subject of this Bill and its probable effect on the mining 
industry, and the Chambers had every reason to belisve that 
the Government of India were impressed by it. The dangers 
of Provincial control of mines and mineral development were 
forcibly explained, and the chief point urged was that this 
control should, in the interests of the nation, be exercised 
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3 ° Lead d ore is reported to occur in 
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i are exploited 
mined, are 


Barytes.~ arge deposits of the mineral occur in 
Dhone taluk (Kurnool district), rulivendla taluk (Cuddapah 
Dt.) and Vadpatri taluk {Anantapur vt.) lhe mining methods 
are primitive. A Bombay rirm has recentiy put up pulverizers 
for powdering barytes (300 mesh). Phe ual production is 
estimated at 2 ,00C to 30,000 tons. 


Ochres.- Yellow, red and grey varieties are found 
together in the districts of Cuddapah, iurnool and Bellary. 
Large deposits of yellow ochre occur neal \iadhnavaran 
(Cuddapah Dt.) and of grey ochre in Nallakonda (Kurnool pt.) 
The annual production of red ochre from Beliary Dt. is about 
10,000 tons 


Leade~ Lead ores are reported to occu in Cuddapah 
and Kurnool districts. A few Sanoles collected from Janga- 
marajpalle, Nagasanipalle (Cuddapah Dt.) and Basavapuram 
(Kurnool Dt.} save on analysis 65 to 75 per cent lead and 
about .1 per cent Silver. | se deposits have not been 
proverly surveyede 
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Power reoaulrenents.= fo develop tne arricultural re- 
ources of these districts and to economically exploit the 
Mineral deposits, electricity is essentisl. ‘here is little 
scope for -enerating hyaro-electric power, end thermal 
Stations leave to be established. ‘he power that is now 
na vaila bd. ‘rom Jos nydro-electric scheme covers 
| eC and a few towns in the Bellary 


now no effort nas been mace to produce 
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scale to nelpd inauStry and asTricul ture. 
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. vigorous drive towaras the economic deveiopment of 
these areas is urgently called for. the establishment of 
research centres, technological institutes ror training spe- 
clelists in oils and minerals, encourazement of industries 
by Subsidized capital cand development of power and irrigation 
projects, are suggested aS urgent Measures for the reclamation 
ot these neglected and famine-stricken areas. 


. . oe 
TABLE(rerverred to under Agriculture) 


Linseed Grounc- Castor Cotton Other Totel 
nut oil ATCEH.« 
- Seeds 


Anantapur 416,500 69,300 107,100 13,600 636,500 
bellary 2,02) hea. 000° 35,900 56,900 16,900 508,327 
Cuddapah 212 229,500 8,600 Pa 9% sees 260,612 

a 5856 1,572,700 125,200 692 11,00 72, 7005, 157-156 
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1 nave the nonor to report that a news item appearing 
in the Hindustan Times, New Delhi, August 3, 1L9LS, states 
that the Ministry of works, Mines and Power is drafting a 
Mineral Developme: Dill to be placed before the ensuing 
session of 1 indian Parliament. 


? 


it adds: ."The d tor Lerislation of this kind has 


been felt for more than one reason. The recent misunder- 


Standing over the position of mines in Bihar which arose 
during discussion on the abolition of zamindari in the 
Province makes it necessary that the Centre's rights over 
the mineral wealth of the country should be unambiguously 
stated." 


Opponents of "encroachment" on the mineral preserves 
which are under Provincial control were able, two years aso, 
to block the drafting of a bill of this character. That 
Provincial reluctance to surrender the control over minera 
developments which Local Governments have been enjoying 
ever since the promulgation of the Government of India Act, 
1935, can be overcome is suggested by the apparently successful 
intervention of the Center in relation to the mica and other 
mineral industries in Bihar which had been thrown into confu- 
Sion by the passage of the Bihar Zamindari Act, 1948. The C 
particulars of the bargain struck between the Center and the ¢ 
Government of Bihar have not yet been divulged to the public. ~, 
It has been rumoured that the Central Government offered to ‘> 
"help with" certain financial responsibilities incurred to- 
wards the zamindars by the Province, to smoothe the way for 
the Province to accept the Center's "encroachment" upon the 
Province's control of the mineral industries, to which the 
Bihar authorities had been looking for m additional revenue 
necessitated by the Zamindari Act. Perhaps similar bargains 
may have to be struck between the supporters of Central 


/control 


UNCLASSIFIED 


control over the nation's minerals ana other jealous 
inces, so as to avoid blockave of the measure when 
it reaches the Le;sislative Chamber. 


Minerals Adviser to the Government 
of India (presently on leave of absence to attend the 
international Geolorical Congress in London) has told an 
fficer of the kEmbassy more than once that a bill for the 
ievelopment ot mineral resources was under preparation 

by his Ministry, but no indication as to the nature of it 


i’ : } " ‘ > . iw _—_ -* > ) . nm £ . ‘ —-_ ae. ~ 
fe;gi ur ee] particulars OF! LUN S wat become available 
to the Embassy, the Department will be notified. 
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2. Declaration as to expediency of control by Central Government.—lIt is 
hereby, declared that if ic expedth i] 1) thie public nyters =] aie thi, (‘entral 


Government should take under its control the reeulation of mines and oilfields 


“i 6©oThe develo} ment OF miimeruls tO the extent herematter provided. 


anvining repugnant in the 


(sy) thy eX Dr's Ss1ons 
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(b) ‘mine — means any exeauvation. for the purpose of searching ior or 
obtaining minerals and includes an oil-well: 


ei ‘*“miperals include natural ores anid petroleum : 
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(7) “mining lease’’ means a lease granted for the purpose of searching 
for, winning, working, getting, making merchantable, carrving awav — or 
disposing of minerals or for purposes connected therewith, and includes an 
( \ploring Or i prospecting license : 


Le) ‘oilfield’ Ineans any area Where any operation for the purpose of 
obtaimng natural gas and petroleum, refined oil, partially refined oil and 
ans O] the products Ol petroleum i if liquid Or solid State. 1s to be Or is 
being carried on, 

4. No mining lease to be valid unless it is in accordance with this Act.—//) 
No mining lease shall be granted after the commencement of this Aet otherwise 
than ia accordance with the rules made under this Act. 


(2) Any mining lease granted contrary to the provisions of sub-section (1) 
shall be vcia and of no effect. 


5. Power to make rules as respects mining leases.—(1) The Central Govern- 
ment may, by notification in the official Gazette, make rules for regulating the 
grant of mining leases. 


(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
power, such rules may provide for all or any of the following matters, namely :— 


(a) the manner in which, and the person by whom, applications for 
mining leases may be made and the fees to be paid on any such applications; 
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(c) for the principles on which, the manner in which and the authority 
by which the said compensation shall be determined. 
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6. Power to make rules as respects mineral development.—(/) The Central 
Government Mmlay, b\ notiheation In the officinl Gazette, make rules {fo the 
conservation and development of minerals 

(2) In particular, and without prejudiée to the generality of the foregoing 

rr. sueh rules may provid ror all or any of Pouow ne minthers, namely 
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(7) the levy and eollection of rovalties, tees ‘or Ip respect 
minerals mined, quarried, excavated or collected : 

(h\ the submission by the owners or lessees of mines of speciai or 
periodieal returns and reports, and the forms in which and the authorities 
ce whom such returns and reports shall] lye submitted 


7. Power to make rules for modification of exiSting leases.—({/) The Central 
Government may, by notification in the official Gazette, make rules .for the 
purpose of modifying or altering the terms and conditions of any mining lease 
eranted prior to the commencement of this Act so as to bring such lease into 
conformity with the rules made under sections 5 and 6: 

Provided that any rules so made which provide for the matters mentioned in 
clause (c) of sub-section (2) shall not come into force until they have been 
approved, either with or without modifications, by the Central Legislature. 

(2) The rules made under sub-section (7) shall provide 


(a) for giving previous notice of the modification or alteration proposed 
to be made thereunder to the lessee, and where the lessor is not the Central 
Government, also to the lessor, and for affording them an opportunity of 
showing cause against the proposal; 

(b) for the payment of compensation by the party who would be benefi- 
ted by the proposed modification or alteration to the party whose rights 
under the existing lease would thereby be adversely affected; and 

(c) for the principles on which, the manner in which and the authority 
by which the said compensation shall be determined. 


8. Delegation.—The Central Government may, by notification in the official 
Gazette, direct that any power exercisable under this Act shall be exercised, 
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10. Rules to be laid before the Legisiature.—\|| rules made under 
| | Act shall be laid before the ¢ entral |eoislature «as 
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11. Power of inSpection.—l*or the purpo | ascertaining the position of thi 
working, actual or prospective, of any mine or abandoned mine or for any other 
purpose mentioned in this Act or the rules made thereunder. any officer authori- 
sed by the Central Government in this behalf shall have the right to— 


(1) enter and inspect any mine; 


(2) order the production of any document, book, register or record in 
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13. Act to be binding on the Crown.-——The provisions of this Act shall be 


binding 01 the Crown, whether in the right of the Dominion or of a Province 


14. Protection of action taken in good faith.—No suit, prosecution or other 


legal proceeding whatever shall lie against alli a rson for anvthine which 
cood faith done or intended to be done under this Act. 
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CHE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 
(LEGISLATIVE) 


A 
BILL 


to provide for the regulation of mines and oilfields and for the 
development of minerals. 


ee 


The Governor-General has been pleased to : ive the previous 
sanction required by section 299 of the Government of India Act, 
1935, to the introduction in the Legislature of this Bil). 


M.N. KAUL, 


Seere Lary. 


(The Hon. Shri N. V. Gadgil, Minister of Works, Mines & Power) 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN EMBASS. 
NEW DELHI, INDIA, August 25, 1948 
UNCLASSIFIED (Except where otherwise designated) 


Subjects: Criticiem of (Indian) MINES AND MINERALS (REGULATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT) ACT, 1948, 


THE HONORABLE Sp 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. Co 


SIRs 
f 


j — 
I have the honer to refer to the Rubssey © doepttteh ie 
948 of August 16, 1948, With it was yee age a the text.ofa — 
Bill introduced in the Indian Legislative Assembly on Augist 13" 
under the title Mines ani Minerals (Regulation and Development) 
Act, 1948 riefly, the proposed Act provides that the contre] 
over India's mineral (and petroleum) deposits, mines and eilfields 
at present exercised by local authorities shall be assumed by the 
Central Government. "It is well recognized," the MINISTER OF 
WORKS, MINES AND POWER declared in his opening statement on the 
Bill to the Assembly, "that a plamed and uniform policy of minere 
al development is essential to economic and iniustrial progress. 
The INDUSTRIAL POLICY RESOLUTION ef the 6th April 1948 incluied 
minerals amongst the industries whese location must be governed 
by economic factors of alleIniia import or which require conside 
erable investment or a high degree of technical skill and must cone 
tly be the subject of Central regulation and contrel," The 
Center is therefore asking fer broad powers to enable it to frame 
and administer new rules regulating the grant of mining and petrele 
eum leases (to supersede those now in force «= the MINING CONES= 
SIONS (CENTRAL) RULES, 1939, and relevant Provincial, State, ani 
even private regulations recognised by judicialdecisions), the 
modifying of existing leases or concessions, ami the conservation 
or development of minerals and oil, The Bill was réferred on Aug 
ust 16 to a Select Committee of the Legialative Assembly anid was 
reported back to the Chamber teday, Frienis of the measure expect 
it to be enacted into law within the next few days, 


Oppesition to "encroachment" by the Center upon local 
powers over mineral concessions was strong enough, as resently as 
18 months ago, to compel the “centralizers" to bide their time. A 
Welleknown Indian financial publication put the blame for "ebstruce 
tion" of the admittedly overdue reforms upon “rovincial politics 
and had some hard werds to say about Bihar, But it. would have 
come closer to fast to have said that Provincial autherities, big 
landowners, small mineeholders, pofusai), lawyers ani estate mamg~ 
ere, State officials ani other groups in most of the Indian mime 


eral regions 
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eral regions were partial to the familiar system. In the Iniian 
States umier the British Raj, minerals had always been subject to 
local authority, A similar arrangement prevailed in the estates 
belonging to saminiars, jagirdars and other important landlords in 
nom-State India, When the GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1935, was made 
the law, minerals in the Provinces were placed unier control of 
the Provincial Governments (excepting in samindari and similar es- 
tates, where the landlords continued to exercise these rights fore 
tified by judicial decisions). This left to the Central Gevern~ 
ment the control over minerals only in the few areas directly ade 
ministered by the Center, vise, the Chief Commissionerahips of 
Delhi, AjmereMerwara, Baluchistan, Coorg ani Andaman Jalanis, Ale 
most all the important mining ani petroleum concessions were thus 
under local controle Of course, the Center occasionally used its 
influence to guide local authorities in mineral questions, urging 
them to adopt practises similar to those eventually codified as 
the Mining Concessions (Central) Rules, 1939. Yet it infringed 
little on the jealouslyemaintained prerogatives of the lecal bede 
ies, notwithstanding the inconvenience to the public interest, 


Though small lanieholders, minewowners and concession= 
aires seem on the whale to faver the continuance of the familiar 
system of local contral, the larger mining interests whose produce 
tive activities account for the great bulk of the Indian mineral 
output consider that its disadvantages greatly outweigh the ade 
vantages, The welter of jurisdictions sometimes entails costly 
litigation and such loss of time that might otherwise be devoted 
te productive effort, Where, as in several important instances, 
the operation of a single large property is directly affeeted by 
the distinct, uncoordinated and varying policies and practises of 
more than one mineral jurisdiction, the enterprise is harmed, In 
some of the jurisdictions, moreever, locel authorities who are 
not conversant with the actualities of the world mineral market 
and their bearing upon the segment of the mineral industry which 
they have the power te burden with local cesses and taxs, lay 
charges on the local mining industry that are harmful to ite fue 
ture, The Gentral Goverment, as vell, finds the existing situa 
tion in the field of mineral regulation and development unsatise 
fectory. For the loce]l authorities as a rule administer control 
of mineral rights with too little knowledge of alleInidia economic 
factors; they give scant attention to longeterm benefits realize 
able through conservation and efficient methods of production of 
the minerals, but concentrate on shorteterm benefite like inmedie 
ate revenue and employment. Especially ebjectionable, in the vier 
of mineral experts connected with the Central Goverment, is the 
feilure under the existing system to work the deposits te optimm 
adventege, In their view, an extractive industry such as mining 
or the exploitation of petroleum deposits should aim at getting 
the maximum output consistent with profit (er, it may be, stratege 
4c or other naticnal adventege) over the maximum period and com 
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ducting the operation so as to avoid permanent loss of their sub= 
marginal potentialities which technological advances or market 
factors wight make realizable ia the future, A sagacious nation 
al mineral policy requires that this long-range objective should 
be served, as Well as such shorteterm objectives as current ime 
come, revenue and employment. The optisum combiaation of the obe 
jectives should be the goal, It is one seldom recognized by the 
local authorities, (See Embassy's despatch no, 593 of May 29, 
1943, and report no, 39 of March 1, 1947.) 


Opponents of Central contral of minerals lost ground dure 
ing the last year, For one thing, their ranks were thinned by the 
withdrawal of some of the formerly potent “cogmunal" personalities 
and the eclipse of the samindars, States' efficials are preoccue 
pied with other aatters whilst States’ policies ani orientations 
are undergoing a thorough overhaul by the Center, Yet there is a 
hard core of resisters left in Provincial circles ani among their 
supporters at the Center, ani they are captained by several of the 
Provincial Finance Ministers ani Development Officers who still ree 
main reluctant to hani over their mineral preserves to Central au= 
thority. But as time passes ani they are being pressed to make a 


shewing in the elaboration and initiation of the promised postwar 
"development" schemes, inclwiing some in which mineral production 
and utilisation are involved, their depenience on subventions fron 
the Center way force them to assume a more accomodating spirit, 


(SOURCE OF DATA.= "Salient features of Provincial 
buigets, 194261949" « a tabulation to appear in the 


August 27 issue of The Raster Eaongaist, New Dele 
hi, page 359.) 


ESIELIAES 


. 35 
( * Believed to be considering mineral devel opment, ) 


In fact, the Center has already demonstrated how it can intervene, 
even in the absence of directly relevant legislation, to rectify a 
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Province's blunders in mineral policy, An apposite illustration is 
afforded by the action taken in June 1943 by the Central Goverment 
in connestion with the "Abolition of Zamindari Act, 19438" of the 
GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR (see Embassy's despatches aumbers 593 of May 29, 
667 ef June 11, 705 ef Jume 19, ani 808 of July 15, 1948). Initiae 
tive is passing from the Prvvinces to the Center in mineral quese 
tionse Proponents of local contral have been put on the defensive, 


They now appear to accept that the Center must be conceded 
the right to regulate and provide for the development of the "key" 
minerals mentioned in the Pelicy Statement at the NATIONAL MINERALS 
POLICY CONFERENCE of January 1947 (see Embassy's report noe 39 of 
March 1, 1947, page 6)» ami in the Industrial Policy Statement of 
April 6, 1943, but they argue that the Center has not proved it is 
"expedient in the public interest" (as the language ef the preanhle 
of the Bill under reference says) to divest the Provinces of conatrel 
over minerals not classified as “key" materials, Specifically they 
contend that Provincial contrel should be maintained ower abrasive 
minerals, barite, building stene, cement~rock, clays, limestone, 
reademetal ani crushed stone, magnesite, grounietalc, ani ochres. 
The combined value of cutput ef these in an average year of Indian 
mineral preduction is large, but the capital inveataent ia most ef 
them is not heavy amd can continue to be met readily from private or 
lecal sources without recourse to subvention fron the Center, It 
is denied that they are being wastefully exploited, or that local 
contrel ewer their manner ef exploitation is detriazental to the im 
terests of the country as a whole. It is asserted that direct fere 
eign investaent has been made, with respedt to the mining enterprise 
es producing the items named, only in magnesite; ani with the ex 
ception of maguasite, ene or two abrasives ani tale, these itenus 
do not significantly contribute to Indian foreign trades in short, 
it is contended that these minerals are almost devoid of a “foreign 
policy" aspeet. Certain ores of matallic minerals alse, such as 
copper, lead, sinc and a few others, produced up to the present on 
enly a small seale in India, were omitted from the “critical list," 
so the opponents of sweeping Central powers of contral ever minerals 
include them in the group over which they argue the Provinces 
should continue to exercise contrale 


A strong case can be reaiily made out by supporters ef 
the Bill in the Select Committee to show that Central contrel should 
extend to the metallic ores just mentioned in addition to the “kay* 
minerals listed in 1947. That list, it was clearly explained at 
the time, was not to be considered a final ome: the warning was 
given that further items would be added to it as need arese, Cere 
tain of the abrasive minerals (bauxite, for alwaina abrasive, for 
example), barite, cement rock, eertain clays, certain grades of 
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limestene and the magnesite can be shown to have primarily an "alle 
India" rather than a merely local significance, Local interests is 
them and in the quarrying businesses can be safeguarded sufficient 
ly, the centralizers claim, by exercise of vigilance by their spokes 
men in the Central legialature, 


Another source of criticism ef the proposed Act favors 
Central control over minerals, but considers that in its present 
form the Bill is objectiomahle beeause it lacks provisions to em 
power the Venter to "develop," ieee, "exploit," the nation's minere 
al resources, though this is the secomd objective named in the very 
title of the Act. The Bill should be revised to (e) provide for the 
revocation of a mining or petroleum lease if the concessionaire 
fails to work the property or produces less than some stipulated 
percentage of a "reasonable" yield over some specified pericd of 
time, the critics assert, It showd (B) give adequate authority 
to enable the State itself to prospect and exploit the mineral rec 
sources, in conformity with the spirit of the Industrial Poliey 
Statement of 1948, if private industry "lags." (The basis for the 
implication that private industry ig "lagging" is disclosed in the 
following example cited by the critica, Up to the beginning of 1947 
petroleum prospecting licenses had been issued covering rights te 
nearly 2e4 million square niles in thia country, a few Britishe 
owned concerns enjoying a monopoly, they say. When the "moratorium" 
on exploratory and prospecting work which had been in foree during 
the wartime period was lifted in February 1947, however, applica» 
tions for further licenses vere not forthc e) The Bill should 
(e}) define the scope of the newly-constituted (Indisn) BUREAU OF 
MINES, which should be enabled either to prospect before a lease 
is granted and prove the workability of the deposit “beyond doubt” 
er to teke over a neglected or inadequatelyeworked mine and are 
renge for production under Stete or "mixed" amspices,. For mineral 
development can proceed only, it is contended, at the pase which 
the Bureau of Mines sets for ite. The plans of January 1947 cone 
templated, the critics remind the Goverment, that the Bureau will 
handle all the work relating to mines including inspection of then, 
exploratory mining, research, marketing of industrial minerals, 
inspection of explosives and of saniestewing in coal mines, grate 
ing of minerals, and fuel and metallurgical research, Although 
the critics recognize that deteiled dayetoeday functioning of the 
Bureau of Mines can hardly be prescribed in the Billi under refere 
ence, they nevertheless assert that it should define the Bureau's 
scope and powers. "The organization and powers of this Bureau," 
in the words of an article on the Bil] appesring in the August 20, 
1946 issue of the welleknown New Delhi publication, The Lastexn 
Economist (XI, S: 3100311), "are of more izportence than the worde 
ing of the Bill itself," For the Bureau to izplement the vigorous 
expansion of mineral production which the country's mineral position 
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and requirements demand, three further specific powers also should 
be included in the Bill in order to enable the Government of India 
te (d) preseribe the rate of compensation for mining properties now 
privately owned but to be subsequently acquired by it when necessa= 
ry “in the public interest;" (e4 purchase, warebouse, ami release 
through the Bureau of Mines, en such terms as it finds needful, 
mining machinery, tools and other equipment for the purpose of fee 
cilitating mineral exploitation when emergencies occur that would 
prevent normal procurement; and (f) compe] mineral sales at set 
prices, so as to acquire a stockpile of critical materials, 


Supporters of the Bill in its present form rejoin that it 
is essentially a piece of “enabling” legislation, They claiz that 
the powers asked for in the Bill cover what is considered to be 
necessary for the present, and that the public will agree without 
much controversy te their being granted, They demur at putting 
regulatory deteils in the Bill; these, they say, will be published 
in due course in the new Mining Rules which the Center will issue 
in the official Gasette if this enabling legialation is passed, 
When the Minister of Works, Mines & Pewer intreduced the Act on 
August. 13 he explained that any rules to be issued dealing with 
the compensation payable for modification of mining leases will not 
become operative until appreved by the Legislative Assembly. This 
would evidently give the legislaters amply opportunity to leok in» 
te such questions as they arise ami to decide them as their beare 
ings become clearer than at present. 


BEGIN RESTRICTED. 


From a reliable source the Embassy learns that the Sele 
ect Ceamittee to which the Bil] was referred on August 16 consist- 
ed of the following: 


a. (MoC.AcLe/ Member of the Constituent As- 
éembly, Legislative_/, Bombay constituency; Minister in charge of 
Lew, Government of India; at one tine Member for Labour in the 
Council of Viscount Wavell, the penultimate Vicerey, when the Lee 
bour portfolio included the Utilisation Branch, Geological Survey 
of India, the functional predecesser of the newlyeconstituted Bure 
eau of Mines); 


No V. GADGIL (M.CoAcLe , Bombay constituency; Minister of 
Werks, Mines & Power, Govermment of India); 


Syama Presad MUKERJI (M.CeAcle, West Be constituency; 
Minister of Industry & Supply, Gowermment of India}; 


Biswanath DAS (M.CeAsLe, Orissa constituency); 


Benarsi Prasad JHUNJHUMWALA (M.CoAelL., Bihar constituency); 
Surendra Mohan GHOSE 
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Surendra Meban GHOSE (M.C.A.L., West Bengal constituency); 


ae 


Syed M, SA'ADULLA (M.C.A.L., Muslim constituency, Assam); 


K, SANTHANAM (M.C.A.L., Madras constituency; Joint Editor, 
Hindusten Times newspaper, New Delhi and Calcutta); 


Yudhishthir MISHRA (M.C.A.1L., Eastern Stetes Group Ie con 
stituency ); 


Jespat Roy KAPOOR (M.CeAcLe, United Provinces constituen= 
cy }3 


Ve C. KESAVA RAO (M.C.A.L., Madras constituency); 


Rei Babsdur Lala RAJ KAMNVAR (M.C.A.L., Eastern States 
Group I; Chief Minister, Patna State); 


M, THIRMULA RAO (M.C.AoL., Madras constituency); 


Professor Nibaran Chandra LASKAR (M.C.A.Lo, Assam comstic 
tuency ); 


Ramnarayan SINGH (M.C.A.L., Bihar constituency); 
Se NIJALINGAPAPPA (M.CeAcLe, Bombay constituency); 


Rustom Kiurshedji SIDHWA (M.C.A.Le, Central Provinces & 
Berar constituency). 


The Select Cemmittee has reported out the Billi on Aucust 
25, with the following comments, 


Clause | hi Bed of Bill accompanying Embassy's despatch 
nde 948 of August 16, 1948 /. « “We think that this Act should be 
made applicable to all Aeceding States for which the Sentral Legise 
lature has for the time being the power to make laws, We have amend» 
ed subeclause 2 accordiagly, The amenied Clause would read in full 
as follows: 


"1. Shert title, extent and commencepent.- (1) This Act 
may be called the Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development) 


and ‘the dersleomant of winexalas Z Unlerecored worde are swpniied 


as the amendment 
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as the amendment by the Select Committee. _/ 


"(3) It shall come into force on such date as the Central 
Goverment may, by notification in the official Gazette, appoint in 
this behalf," 


Clause 30- “We have inserted the words ‘ermie oil before 
trefined oil,* The amended Clause would read in full as follows: 


na) Definitionso~ In this Act, wniless there is anything 
repugnant in the subject or context, « 

"“(a) the expressions ‘lessor' ami "lessee! respectively 
include a licensor and licensee; 

"(b) ‘mine* means any excavation for the purpose of search» 
ing for or obtaining minerals ami inclwies an o1l<well; 

"(e) ‘minerals’ include natural natural gas and petroleum; 

"(d) ‘mining lease’ means a lease granted fer the 
of searching for, winning, working, getting, making merchantable, 
carrying away or disposing of minerais or for purposes connected 
therewith, and includes an exploring or a prospecting license; 

"(e) ‘oilfield’ means any area where any operation for the 
purpose ef obtaining natural gas and petroleum, sre oll, refined 
oll, partially refined o1] and any of the products of petrolgum in 
a liquid or solid state, is to be or is being carried on," / Unde 
xcored phrase supplied as the amendment by the Seleet red Receay 


Clause 50m "We think that the word ‘regulating® may not 
cover rules ‘prohibiting® the grant of mining leases in any area 
or in respect of any mineral, and we haves accordingly amended sub» 
clause (1). In subeclause (2) (a), a consequential ameniment has 
been made, The amenied Claise would read in full as follows: 


"5S. Power to make rules as ceapacts mining leasege~ (1) 
The Gentral Government may, by notification in the official Gazette, 
wakes rules for regulating the grant of mining leases or for pre 


Sir atkde Gf lterwored expression rippin’ os te. ens 
QnyY axe@ae Underscored expression supplied as the amendment, 


) In particular, ani without prejudice to the generale 
ity of the foregoing power, such rules may provide for all or any 
of the foll matters, namaly:ze 

"(a) the manner in which, the minerals or areas in 
respect of which ami the persons by whom, applications for 
mining leases may be e ami the fees to be paid on 
such applications; { underscored expression supplied 

"(b) the authority by which, the terms on which, 
and the conditions subject to which, mining leases may be 
granted ; 

"(c) the maximum or minimum area and the peried 
for which any wining lease may be granted, ani the terms on 


which leases 
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which leases in respect ef contiguous areas may be amalgamated; 
"(d) the fixing of the maximum ami minimm rent paye 
able by a lessee, whether the mine is worked or not," 


Clause 6.~- "Where rules under the Act do not authorise the 
great of leases in respect of any mineral or in respect of any area, 
power should be vested in the Central Gowernument to provide for the 
mamner in which and the agenay by which any such mineral may be deo 
veloped or any such area may be worked, if so desired, 


"In subeclause (2) we have inserted an item specifying that 
the regulation of stock and storing arrangements is one of the mate 
ters with respect to which rules may be made, This meets critice 


ism (@) in the first paragraph of page 6 The amended Clause 
would read in full as follows: 


"Gem Power to make rules as respects glneral developmente- 
(1) The Gentral Government may, by notification in the official Gaze 


ette, make rules for the conservation ani development of minerals. 


"(2) In particular, and without prejuiice to the generality 
of the foregoing power, such rules may previde for all or any of the 
following matters, namealy:ze 


"(a) the regulation or the prohibition of the mining, 
quarrying or digving for or the excavating or collecting of 
minerals ffom any mine or in any area; 


"(b) the manner in which and the persons by Mammany 


deases is 

"(@) the development of any mineral resources in any 
area by preseribing or regulating the use of any engines, tae 
chinery or other equipments 

"(d) the regulation of the drilling, redrilling, 
deepening, shutting down, plugging and abandoning of oilwells 
in an oilfield and for the limitation or prohibition of such 
operations and for the taking of remedial measures to prevent 
waste of or damage to oils 

"(e) the regulation of the methods of producing oil 
in any oilfield, ani the limitation or prohibition of such 
me theds; 

"(f) the compulsory notification of all new borings 
and shaft sinkings, and the preservation of boring records 
and specimens of cores of all new borewholes; 

"(g¢) the taking of samples from mines and new bore= 


"(b) the regulation of the arrangements for the stor 


age of and the stocks thereof that eax be kent 
any person; { underscored passages are the ameniments 


"(1) the levy 


holes; 
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or any of the provisions of the Act or of any rules thereunder, Con 
sequently we have omitted words to this effect from this clause," 


In the Act as introduced the Clause read as follows, 
Pewer to exempte= The Sentral Government may, if satisfied that it 
is in the public interest so to do, authorise in any case the grant» 
ing of any mining lease or the working of any mine on terms ani con 
ditions different from those laid dow in the rules made unier seco 
tions 6 and 7 or exempt any mine from all or any of the previsions 
of this Act or of any rules made thereunder," 


The amemied versien of the Select Cemmittee reads: 


"Lae Ralaxation of rules in special gasegee The Central 
Government may, if satisfied that it is in the public interest se 


to de, authorize in any case the granting of any mining lease or the 
working of any mine on terms and comiitions different frem those laid 
down in the rules made under sections 5 ani 6," 


Several minor changes of phraseology also were reconmenied, 
one of which was adopted by the Select Cemmittee, As amenied by thea, 
it was reported out and approved for passage by the Legislature, Ace 
tion is expected within a few days, By passing the Act, the Goverm 
ment of India would have afforded to it by the Legislative Assembly 
the means to assure uniformity, consistency ami ceordination of mine 
eral policy. 


Respectfully yours, 
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4, 


Heward Donovan 
AVCORRY/ave Charge dtAffaires ad interinz 
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ican Consulate General 
alcutte, India, Seotember 35,1948, 


SUBJLCT: r dhhamty, of annual r@oorts of liapo2 tant mining 
and metz ‘ Ufagpuri concerns in the Calcutta 
-—wediaadat district. 


The Consul General has the honor to refer to Caicutta 
report no. 44 of July 3O, 1948 entitled "Quarteriy Mineral Review - 
June Quarter 1948 (Calcutta consular district)" and tc forward 
herewith copies of annual reports of the companies mentioned 
below for the years indicated against each firn, 


These revorts are transmitted to the Department in 
sccordance with the Minerals Attache's suggeetion (see last 
paragraph on page 5 of the quarterly mineral review above). 
Copies of reports of other concerns will be transmitted to the 
Department as and when they become availabDle, 


Neme of firm Period covered Number of copies 
by report transmitted 


=< eee ee eee | 


Tata Iron and Steel Year enced March 
Company, Limited S1, 1947 4 copies 
Year ended March 
ol, 1948 4 copies 


Steel Corporation Calendar year 1946 1 copy of Chair~ ©) 
of Bengal Calendar year 1947 man*s speech only, c 

2 copies, speech ~~ 

and report. Bs 


* Indian Iron and Year ended March 4 copies 
 §teel Company, $1, 1946 

Limited. Year ended March 4 copies 
$1, 1947 


57 


: Note: Annual report for 1946 not available. 
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Calcutta, September 2 


Indian Aluminium Coumany, Year ended Seotember 
Limited. 540, 1946 
Year ended Sevtemoer 
50, 1947 


Indian Copper Corporation, Calendar year 
Limited, 1945 
Calendar year 
1946 
Calendar year 
1947 


Sone Valley Portland Calendar 
Cement Company, Limited, 1946 
Calendar 


Enclosures: 
Copies of annual reports 


as listed above, 
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T. S. Subramaniam/ Philip H. Chadbourn, Jr./ih 


Original and ae ae to Department 


Copy to American Embassy, New Delhi with one copy each 
of the enclosures listed above, 
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Embassy's despatch No. 
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; ahaa, ee ce 
amendment from the floor, 


spoke with an official 
one of the two or tnree 
the responsibility of 
hn are to be issued under 
| tral Governe- 
The official 
being 
tne Government 
dia it may be 
ible within. the coming 


V e | ay ” 


pointed out that under the 
RULES, 1939, foreign 
other than British participation in indian mineral deve- 
lopments was discouraged by provisions which American 
interests have complained are "discriminatory" (see 
despatch No. 454 of January 15, 1946, Office of the 
Commissioner, New Delhi, in which the discriminatory 
effect of the mining rules against non-British petroleum and 
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-enclosure to despatch No. 1082, dated September 14, 

1948, from the Am*sxlOAn EMBASSY, WEW DELHI; INDIA, 
subject: "mies AND MINEXALS (KEGULATION AND DEVELOPMENT) 
AUT,1948, PASSED BY INDIAN LEGISLATURE." 
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Acts of the Dominion Legislature assented to by the Governor General 


COVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LAW 
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The following Acts of the Dominion Legislature received the assent of the 
(,QVerno) (;enersg fy) tlie Ss r Spree ber. hOIS nyc ite hereby) published tor 
meneral Information: 

Act No. ALVIIL or 1948 
nd the Indian Income-tar Act, 1 and the Business 
Profits Tarn Act. 1947. 
me-tax Act. L922 


WHEREAS it is expedient further to amend the Indian Ine 
its | f 1947). for the 


(XT of 1922) and the Business Profit Prax Act. TH? CAAL Oo 
nurposes hereinafter appearing; 
It is hereby enacted as follows:~— 
CHAPTER ] 
PRELIMINARY 


1. Short title.—(7) This Act mur hs ealled the Inecome-tax- and Business 
Profits Tax (Amendment) Aet, 1948. 

(2) Sections 8 to. 12 shall be deemed to have come into force on the 50th 
day of March, 1948, and the amendment made in the Indian Income-tax Act, 
1922 (AI of 1922) by section 2 shal] be deemed to be operative so as to apply 
in relation to all assessments subsequent to the assessinent for the year ending 
on the 3ist day of March, 1948. 


Sections 18 to 15 shall be deemed te 
which the Business Profits Tax Act, 1947 (XXT of 1947) came into force. 


CHAPTER II 


AmenpMeNT or Act XI or 1922 


have come into force on the day on 


9 Amendment of section 2, Act XI of 1922.—lor clause (6) of section 2 of 
inafter in this Chapter referred to as the 


the lndian Pneome PrN Act. 12” (her saree 
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said Act), the following shall |« substituted, namely : 

(6) comipany: Mmicuhs ahi bricdisan CODIPAyY as defined in Clauss 
or any Indian or non-Indian association, whether incorporated 
which the Central board ot Revenue bay, Ly Ce pe) 1 | (> specs 

declare to be a company for the purposes of this Act.’ 


3. Amendment of section 4, Act XI of 1922.—In  Muplu 


section (1) of sect on 4 of the said Act, the words “‘‘and not bi Ing pen 10) 
able without India’’ shall be omitted. 


4. Amendment of section 9, Act XI of 1922.-—In section 9 of the said Act, 


after sub-section (3), the following sub-section shall be added. namely: 


(4) lor. the purposes of this seetion. thi 
estiute shall ay (| emed 14) Lye rhe mictividu 
comprised in the estate, 

5. Amendment of section 12B, Act XI of 1922.- 
Act,— 


(a) in the third proviso to sub-section (2), 
of the assessee’’ the words. brackets and figure ‘‘or of the 
where the cost of the capital asset to the previous owner 


in accordance with sub-section (3)’’ shall be inserted; 
(b) to sub-section (3) the following proviso shall be added, namely: 
‘Provided that where the capita! asset became the property ot the 
assessee— 

(2) before the Ist day of April, 1947, under il deed ot oitt Or Ol) the 
partition ol il Lhindu undivided famatily, the actual COSI allowable Lo him 
shall be the fair market value of the capital asset on the date of the 
cift or the date of the partition, as the case may be, 1f such value is 


ereater than the actual eost LO the previous Owner or the fair market 
value thereof on the Ist day of January, 1939, where the third proviso 


to sub-section (~’) applies ; 

(ii) on or alter the Ist dav of April, 1947, on the partition of a 
Hindu undivided family, the cost allowable to him shall be the faw 
market value on the date of the partition. 


rt. Amendment of section 14, Act XI of 1922.—To sub-section (1) of section 
4 of the said Act, after the words ‘‘income of the family’ the words “‘or in the 
ease of an impartible estate where such sum has been paid out of the lancom: 


of the holder of the estate belonging to the family’’ shall be added. 


7. Insertion of new section in Act XI of 1922.— Aiter section 33A of the 
sald Act, the following section shall he inserted, namely — 


“8385. Power of Cémmissioner“to revise Income-tax Officer's orders.— 
(i) The Commiss‘oner may eall for and examine the record of any proceed- 
ing under this Act and if he considers that any order passed therein by the 
Ineome-tax Officer is erroneous in so far as it is prejudicial to the interests 
of the revenue, he may, after giving the assessee an opportunity of bemg 
heard and after making or causing to be made such enquiry as he deems 
necessary, pass suclr order thereon as the circumstances of the case justify, 
including an order enhancing or raodifying the assessment, or cancelling 
the assessment and cdireetin 


ya fresh assessment. 


(2) No order shall be made under sub-seetion (1) 
(a) to revise an order af re-assessment made under the provisions 
of section 34; or 
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(Ob) after the eXpiry of two years from the date of the orde) 
soucht to he revised. 
see objecting. to an order passed by the Commissioner 
(1) may appeal to the Appellate Tribunal within 60 days 
t thy order 1S communicated to him. 


(/) An appeal to the Appellate Tribunal under sub-section (3) shall 
aie in} the pres ribed POrenry and shall he verified in the preseribed roahner 


and shall be accempanied by a treasury receipt in support of having pala 


the { of Rs. 100. and such appeal shall be dealt with in the same manner 
as if if were an appea! under sub-section (1) of section 33.” 
8. Amendment of section 34, Act XI or 1922.—Vor section 34 of the saic. 
the following section shall be substituted, namely: 


fncome es apg assessment,—(1) I{i— 


income-tax Officer has reason to believe that by reason of — the 


fal ure on the pear Ot an assessee to make a return ot his sii- 

COTIIC Hie r section Le for auLy Vear Or tO disclose Lully und truly all material 
fucts necessary for his assessment for that year, incotne, profits or gains 
aible to mMncome-tar have escaped assessment for threat year, Or have 
assessed, or ussessed ut too lew a rate, or have been inde 

of excessive relief under the Act, or excessive loss .or depreciation 


hysys been computed, (>) 


(b) notwithstanding that there has been no omission or failure as 
mentioned in clause (a) on the part of the assessee, the Income-tax Office: 
has mn CONSEQUENCE O1 Miformation in his possession reason to believe that 

mie, profit wah] chargeable to income-tax have escaped assessment 
or have been under-assessed, or ussessed at too low a rate, 
nade the subject of exeessive relief under this Act, or thai 


CXCeSSIVE loss or de preciation allowance has been computed, 


mety in eases falling under clause (a) at any time within eight years 

snd in cases falling under clause (b) at any time within four years of the 
( nad of that year, serve Ol) the aussessee, OP, if the asSsessee is A company, 
Ol) the princely 7 otficer thereof. tt notice containing all Or any of the require- 
ments which may be included in a notice under sub-section (2) of section 
iy proceed to assess or reassess,such income, profits or gains or re- 

loss or depreciation allowance; and the provisions of this Act 


ar as Pract \ be, Apply iccordine | as if the notice were a notice 


s¢ 


issued under that sub-section: 


{ ) 


Provided that-— 


(1) the Income-tax Officer shall not issue a notice under this sub 
section, unless he has recorded his reasons for doing so and the Com 
missioner is satisfied on such reasons reeorded that it is a fit _case fo 
the issue of such notice; 


(ii) the tax shall be chargeable at the rate at which it would have 
been charged had the income, profits or gains not escaped assessment 


or full assessment, as the case may be: and 


(ii) where the assessment made or to be made is an assessment 
made or to be made on a person deemed to be the agent of a non- 
resident person under section 48, this sub-section shall have effect as 
if for the periods of eight years and four years a period of one year 
was substituted. 


" j hh & 
1A Palio riie’ L; (Qiniee) ()] MCCOULIL- 


DOUOKS ©] tiie | te Lraoda mecrial | li With Gue Gilivenee 
nmVe Deel asc ' )\ tic LlcCao} Gi> Will sie) HecesSUrLy HmOuUuT 
to disclosurs 


lOIi. 
ith CIlPCUNISTALLCES failing unde! 
Lay, i hi oas not mipugned whiy 
Vear Clmioer unde r section SU 


or uric r SeCLlivoi) vs ube r sub section (i) Ol 


this section shall be dropped on his sli y that he had been ussessed 
Qod) hil GlathOulilb oof Ld) th SUD LOT te ('} fii) Vil Would De ll hithy lisabie 
lor ‘even Ue ti items ales liiive eseuped assessment bad been taken 


mito uccolunt, oO the uss it : ‘olmputation hud been properly made : 


Provided ab Il SO y he shall not | ntitled tO reopeh matters 
concluded by ai der under section 63 ‘section 85, or by a decision of 
the High Court or of the Privy Counci: under section 66 and section 66A. 

(3) No. order of assessment under section 23 to which clause 
CC) of sub-seetion (1) of section 28 applies or ol assessment or re-assessinent 
ll) CUSCS Featdives WLDID Cliuse (a) ot Slit section (J) Ol Lhiis section shall be 
made after thie expiry ot elght yeurs, and Lio order of assessment or fre- 
dssessient me any other case shall be made aiter the expiry ol four years, 
Lror the end ()] the year 1) Which the mconie., profits (or coulis were first 
assessable: 


Provided thriat whi re os notice under sub-section (1) hus been issued 
within the time therein limited, the assessment or re-assessment to be 
‘pade in pursuance of such notice may be made before the expiry of one 
year from the date of the service of the notice even if such period exceeds 
the period of eizht vears or four years, as the case may be: 


Provided further that nothing contained in this sub-section shall apply 
to n re-assessment made unde section 27 or in pursuance of rage order under 
section 31, section 33, seetion 383A, seetion 53B, section 66 or section 


66A."" 


9. Amendment of section 46, Act XI of 1922.—-After sub-section (5) of 
section 46 of the said Act, the following sub-seetion shall be inserted, name- 
ly:— 


““(5A) The Income-tax Officer may at any time or from time to.time, 
ly hotice in W ritine (a COPY of which shall be forwarded LO the assessee at 
his last address known to the Tncome-tax Officer) require any person from 
whom PONE \ is due or may become due to the assessee or any person who 
holds or May subsequently, hold money for or on account otf the assessee to 
pay to the Income-tax Officer, either forthwith upon the money becoming 
due or being held or at or within the time specified in the notice (not being 
before the money becomes due or is held) so much of the money as is 
sufficient to pay the amount due by the tax-payer in respect of arrears 
of income-tax and penalty or the whole of the money when it is equal to or 
less than that amount. 

‘The Income-tax Officer may at any time or from time to time amend 
or revoke any such notice or extend the time for making any payment in 
pursuance of the notice. 

Any person making any payment in compliance with a notice under 
this sub-section shall be deemed to have made the payment under the 
authority of the assessee and the receipt of the Income-tax Officer shall 
constitute a good and suffic'ent discharge of the hability of such person to 
the assessee to the extent of the amount'referred to in the receipt. 
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Ainv person discharging (14 liability to the assessee after receipt of 
the nWobklece Te ferred to) in) this sub secu on shall he personally liable to the 
lnecome-tax Olfieer t i extent of the lability discharged or to the extent 
of the lability of th . for tax and penalties, whichever is less 


if the person to Whom «a notice under this sub-section is sent fails to 
rink puyvine nt on pursuance thereot LO the Incom: bax Otheer, further pro- 
ceedmgs im taken by a before the Collector on the footing that the 
lnecome-tux Ofhieer's notice Lits the Sule effect as an attachment by the 
(‘ollector in exercise of his oOWer under the proviso to sub section (2) of 


| tion 46. 


Where it person tO whom il notice under this sub-section IS sent 
objects LO it Cot} the eround that the SUlth) demanded Or aly part thereof 
is not due to the assessee or that he does not hold any money for or on 
account of the assessee, then, nothing contained in this section shall be 
deemed to require such ye rson to prety any such Surin or part thereof, as 
the case may be, to the Income-tax Officer.”’ 


10. Omission of section 49, Act XI of 1922.—Section 49 of the said Act shall 
omitted. 


11. Amendment of section 49A, Act XI of 1922.—In section 49A of the 
said Act,.— 


(a) in sub-section ),— 


(i) for the words “‘on which has been paid’’ the words ‘‘on which 
have been paid’ shall be substituted; 


(ii) between the words “‘under this Act and’ and ‘*‘Dominion 
Income-tax , the word ‘‘either’’ shal] be inserted ; 


(ui) alter the words *‘Dominion income-tax in one or more coun- 
tries’’ at the end, the words ‘‘or Burma income-tax’’ shall be added: 


(b) after sub-section (2), the following sub-section shall’ be added, 
namely :— 


‘*(3) For the purposes of this section ‘Burma income-tax’ means any 
income-tax or super-tax charged under any law‘in force in Burma _ where 
the laws of Burma provide for relief in respect of tax charged on income 
both in Burma and in British India which appears to the Central Board of 
Revenue to correspond to the relief which may ‘be granted by this section.”’ 


12. Amendment of section 49AA, Act XI of 1922.—In section 49AA of the 
said Act. after the word ‘‘Pakistan’’, wherever it occurs, the words ‘or the 
United Kingdom’’ shall be inserted. 

CHAPTER III 
AMENDMEN'T OF Act XXI or 1947 

13. Amendment of section 2, Act XXI of 1947.—In section 2 of the Business 
Profits Tax Act, 1947 (hereafter in this Chapter referred to as the said Act),— 

after clause (8), the following clause shall be inserted, namely :— 

‘(8A) ‘‘director’s remuneration’’ includes all remuneration pay- 
able by a company to a director thereof in respect of any _ services 
rendered to or employment with the company in any capacity what- 

| 
ever; . 


oe 


14. Amendment of section 9, Act XXI of 1947.—In section 9 of the 
Act,— 


(a) after the words ‘‘an individual’, wherever they occur, the words 
or a Hindu undivided family’, after the words ‘‘such  individual’’, 


’ 


bh 
word ‘‘he’’ and the word ‘‘him”™, » they occur, the word or. i 


wherever they Occur, the words ste ‘ dy undivided rekvnili 
and after the word “his’’ the words 


(6b) after the word “‘partner’’, the words “‘or by : y which for 
the Purposes ot this section IS des brit (| to be a fir my whi he or i 1S 
interested’’ shall be inserted: 


(c) to the last proviso the following words shall be ada 
‘‘and such individual or Hindu undivided family shall not be 
working partner in) rt lation LO sueh bus ness for | {’ pure po =) & sub clause 
(b) of clause (1) of section 2.’’ 


15. Amendment of Schedule II, Act XXI1 of 1947.—In rule 2 of Schedule 
[Il to the said Act,— 


(a) for sub-rules (1) and (2), the following sub-rule shall be substituted, 
namely :— 


(1) Where the company is one to which rule 3 of Schedule ] 
applies, its capital shall be the sum of the amounts of its paid-up share 
capital and of its reserves in so far as they have not been allowed in 
computing the profits of the company for the purposes of the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1922 (AI of 1922), dimimished by the cost to it of its 
investments or other property the income from which is not includable 
in the profits, so far as that cost exceeds any debt for money borrowed 
~~ 
(6) sub-rule (3) shall be renumbered as sub-rule (2). 


Act No. XLIX or 1948. 


An Act further to amend the: Taxation on Income (Investigation Commission) 
Act. . 1947. 


WHEREAS it is expedient further to amend the Taxation on Income (Investi- 
gation Commission) Act, 1947 (XXX of 1947), for the purpose hereinafter 
appearing ; 


It is hereby enacted as follows :— 


1. Short title.—This Act may be called the Taxation on Income (Jnvestigation 
Commission) (Second Amendment) Act, 1948. 


2. Amendment of section 5, Act XXX of 1947.—In section 5 of the Taxation on 
Income (Investigation Commission) Act, 1947, for the words and figures ‘‘30th 
day of June, 1948°’, wherever they occur, the words and _ figures ‘Ist day of 


September, 1948’’ shall be substituted. 


3, Poneal of Ordinance XV of 1948.—(1) The Taxation on Income (Investiga- 
tion Commission) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1948 (XV of 1948), is hereby 
repealed. 


a 
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?) Notwithstanding such repeal, anything done or any action taken in 
exercise of any power conferred by or under the said Ordinance shall be deemed 
LO have ber l} done or taken In exereise of} the powers conferred by or under this 
Lot as if this Act had commenced on the 380th day of June, 19048. 


Act No. L. or 1948. 
An Act further to amend the Cantonments Act. 1924 
WHEREA: it is expedient further to amend the Cantonments 
24), for the purposes hereinafter appearing ; 
is her Ly enacted us tollows 
1. Short title.—This Act niay be called the Cantonments (Amendment) Act, 
1948, 


2. Amendment of Sections 12 and 280, Act II of 1924.—In section 12 and in 
clause (cc) of sub-section (2) of section 280 of the Cantonments Act, 1924 
(hereinafter referred to as the said Act), for the words ‘“‘Service of Executive 
Ollicers’’, the words ‘‘Military Lands and Cantonmments Service’’ shall be 
substituted, 

3. Amendment of Section 276, Act II of 1924.—In section 276 of the said 
Act, the words, letter, brackets and figures’ ‘‘clause . of section 137° shall be 
olmmitted 


Act No. Ll or 1948. 
tn Act to change the name of the Imperia’ Library. 
WuHerkEAS it is expedient to change the name of the Imperial Library; 
Lt is hereby enacted as follows :— 
1. Short title—This Act mav be called the Impevial Library (Change of 
Name) Act, 1948. 


2  Imperi2! Library to be known as “ National Library’ —-On and after 
the commencement of this Act, th: Imperial Library shall be known as “ the 
National Library ’’, and any reference to the Imp:rial Library in any law for the 
{ime being in force or in any ind¢nture, instrument or other document shall be 
construed as a reference to th: National Library. 


Acr No. LII or 1948. 


(), Jct to amend the Bombay Public Security Measures Act, 1947, as extended 
to the Province of Delhi. 


\WHeREAS it is expedient to amend the Bombay Public Security Measures 
Act, 1947 (Bombay Act VI of 1947), as extended to the Province of Delhi, for 
the purposes hereinafter appearing ; 


It is hereby enacted as follows: — 


1. Short title and extent.—(/) This Act may be ealled the Bombay Public 
Security Measures (Delhi Amendment) Act, 1948. 7 


(2) It extends to the Province of Delhi. 


~ 
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2. Amendm pnt of section 13 of Bombay Aci VI of 1947 as extended to Delhi. 
Aite) sub-section (2) of section 138 of the Bombay Public Security 
Measures Act, 1947 (Bombay Act VI of 1947), as extended to the Provinee oft 


Wein, the following sub-section shal] be inserted, and shall be deemed always 


to have been inserted. namelv: 


(2A) A Special Judge trying an offence under 
view to obtaining the evidence of any person suppose 
or indirectly coneerned in, or privy to. the offence, tender a pardon tro. «6such 
person on eondition of his making a full and true disclosure of the whole 
circumstances within his knowledge relative to the offence 


his Act may, with a 
to hh; Ve by Cy) dir etl 


/ 
t 
7 
i 


ana to every 
other person concerned, whether as principal or abettor, in the commission 
thi reot Any pardon SO tendered shall, for the purposes of sections 559 
and 859A of the Code, be deemed to have been tendered under section 338 
of the Code.’’ 


3. Repeal Of Ordinance XIV of 1948.—The Bombay Public Security 
Measures Act (Delhi Amendment) Ordinance, 1948 (XTV of 1948), is hereby 
repealed 


\ct No. LITT or 1948. 


for the requlation of mines and oilfields and for the 
development of minerals. 


WHEREAS it is expedient in the public interest to provide fo _ 
of mines anc oilfields and for the deveionment oft ninerals tf aa vtent here- 
inafter specified - 

It is herehv enacted as follows: 


1. Short title, extent and commencement.—({/) This Act mav be called the 
Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development) Act, 1948 


(2) Tt extends to all the Provinees of India and also to any Aceeding State 
for which the Central Legislature has for the tine being the power ¢ 
laws as respects mines and oilfields and the development of minerals. 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the Central Government may, by 

*,;> . . » . . . . . , . 
notifieation in the official Gazette, appoint in this behalt 


2: Declaration as to expediency of control by Central Government.—It is 
hereby deelared that it iS expedient in the publie interest that the Central 
<rovernment should take under its control the regulation of mines and oilfields 
and the development of minerals to the extent hereinafter provided. 

3. Definitions.—In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the 
subjeet or eontext,.— 

(a) the expressions “‘lessor’’ and ‘‘lessee’’ respectively inelude a licensor 
and licensee : 


(b) ‘‘mine’’ means any excavation for the purpose of searching for or 


obtainizg minerals and ineludes an oil-well: 

(c) ‘‘minerals”’ include natural gas and petroleum: 

(7) ‘“‘mining ‘ease’ means a lease granted for the purposé of searching 
for, winning, working, getting, making merchantable, carrying away or 
disposing of minerals or for purposes connected therewith, and includes an 
exploring or a prospecting license ; 

(e) ‘‘oilfield’’ means any area Where any operation for the purpose of 
obtaining natural gas and petroleum, crude oil, refined oil, partinily refined 
oil and any of the products of petroletim in « liquid or solid state, is to be 
or is being carried on. 


° ma) 


—_— . - = — _ _ —_ - 


4. No mining lease to be valid unless it is in accordance with this Act.— 
NO Miunipy LCuse shall Di erable qaiter the COMMNCNCYI [ r fae 2 VV! 


. P . aoa ; | i , ’ 
than in sceordance with the rules } 


7 


Any mining: lease yvranted 


. >. * 5 { 3 
De Vola and O! no effect. 


5. Power to make rules as respecis mining leases.—(/) The Central Govern- 
ment may, by notification in the official Gazette, make rules tor regulating the 


: 7 
‘ «> ; 


erant of mining leases or for prohibiting the grant of such Jeases in respec 
any mineral or in any ares. 


(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generality of the foregomwg 
power, such rules may provide for all or any O} the iolowing matters, balme’y 
(a) the manner in which, the minerals or areas in respect oi which and 
the persons by whom, applications for mining leases may be made and 
the fees to be paid on any such applications; 
(b) the authority by which, the terms on which, and the 
subject to which, mining leases may be granted; 


(c) the maximum or minimum area and the period for which any mine 


lease may be granted, and the terms on which Jeases in respect of cont) 


-«~ 


‘uous areas may be amalgamated; 
(d\ the fixing of the maximum and 


Tile) t hh mine is worked o} NOL. 


6. Power to make rules as respects mineral development. 


Government may, by notification In the official Gazette, 


conservation and development of minerals 


breTdice 1 Lt) Tener 


lor any ot 1 following nsitter 


prohibition Of tne muinpipg. quarrying OF dige : 
i@ e@xXCavatli}: yy" olleetine O] minerals irom anv milbe or In any area, 


(b} the manner in which and the persons by whom any mineral or a 


iS respects Woicn the cral | seeenee IS Prohibited may 
p . 


one d or worked: 


, 
Un bIOnN Of The methods OT. Drodue NE 
| 


(>? prohibition Oo} such methods: 


(f) the compulsory notification of all new borings 
and the preservation of boring records and specimens 
bore holes ; 


(q) the taking of samples from mines and new bare-boles; 
(1) the regulation of the arrangements for the storage of minerals 
the stocks thereof that may be kent by any person ; 
(1) the levy and collection of royalties, fees or taxes in respect 
minerals mined, quarried, excavated or collected; 
(?) the submission by the owners or lessees of mines of special or 
periodical returns and reports, and the forms in which and the authorities 
to whom such returns and reports shall be submitted. 
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7. Power to make rvies for modification oi existing leases.—(/) ‘The Central 
rovernment may, by notitication in the ofhcial Gazette, make rules for the 
BUTPoOse of modifying or altering the terms and conditions of any mining lease 
granted prior to the commencement of this 
eontormity with 


Act so as to bring sucn lease into 
the rules made under sections 5 and 6: 

Provided that any rules so made which provide for the matters mentioned in 
ise (c)-of sub-section (2) shall not come into force until 
ipproved, 


they have been 
either with or without modifications, by the Central Legislature. 


(Oo, The rules made under sub-section (1) shall provide-—— 


(a) tor giving previous notice of the modification or alteration proposed 


ty, be made thereunder to the lessee. and where the lessor is not the Central} 
{ ; yvernment. also to the lessor. and for affording them att opportunity O| 


showing (**)tiNe AOANMISI the proposal: 


(4)) ror the preayiti 


" ‘ ‘ > 
nt oO] COM IPe LSU tlon OV the pares who Wotlld be bere 


s the PLOPOSe modifieation (>)" siteriat On TO thie part Whose rights 
existing lease would thereby be adversels attected : ania 
vhich, the manner 1] Which ana the lithority 
tion shall be determined 
8. Delegation. 


entral Crovernment may, by notification 
tte. an t | 


: im tue ofticia! 
power exercisable under this Act shall exereised, 
. ii ATL, cis Miah De Spe ited there Ly (+) om “or oOo} 
| in the direction 
3, Penalties.—(/) Any rule made under any of the provisions of this Aet 
¥ provide that sontravention thereot shall be punishable with imprison 


> 


cr-hay 1. Trt by ' ly} ' ‘ 
nich Witil Tile W neh Lr extend i Olle 


? 
Six montas or 


> 


[l. Power of inspection. 


it workinc, icCoual rm nNraspective. ) Gai \ : iil | 


; 
’ > 337 ~ % , - ; aay >» 7 ] > | 
UPD ‘ Menblloned n this Ac the rutes mide thereun ier, 
4. i oe } . ’ > ’ ' ' : > : 
iorised by the Central Government in this behalf shall 
{7} 


(a) enter and inspect any mine; 


} . 
ADUNMONea Dilhe 


(b) order the production of any document, book, register or record in 
the possession ‘e)e power oft any person having the control ot or connected 
with, any mine; 

(c) examime any 


person having the control of, or connected with, any 
mine. 


(2) Any officer authorised by the Central Government under sub-section (1) 
"shall be deemed to be a public servant within the 
[Indian Penai Code, 1860 (XLV of 1860). 


ineaning of section 21 of the 


12. Relaxation of rules in special cases.—The Centrai Government may, if 
antishied that it is in the public interest so to do, authorise in any case the 
zranting of any mining lease or the working of anv mine on terms and conditions 
ferent from those laid down in. the rules made under seetions 5 and 6. 
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13. Act to be binding on the Crown.-—The provisions 


binding on the Crown, whether in the right of the Domini 


14. Protection of action taken in good faith.—No suit, 
sil proceeding whatever shall le against any person for 
faith done or intended to be done under this Act. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


Subject: Forwarding additional copies of Mines and 
Minerals (Rerulation and Development) Act, 
1948. 


HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


SLR: 


I have the honor to refer to the Embassy's despatch 
Nios LO&S2 dated September 14, 1948, with which were 
forwarded two copies of the MINES AND MINERALS (REGULATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT) ACT, 1948, of the Government of India. 


Three additional copies of the Act printed in 
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of the Department and other United States Government 
agencies. 


hespectfully yours, 


863 Howard Donovan 
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ceophysical Abstracts requested in your airgram 3°70 to the State Depart- 


ment. 


ua may te interested to know that this quarterly publication was 
not suspended turing the four years 1943-46, but was issued at that time 
by the Bureau of Vines in the form of Information Circulars. fricr to 
that period ani since then it has been published in the present form by 
the Ger logical Survey. 
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ACT No. IV of 1923'. 


[23rd February, 1923.]} 
[As modified up to the 1st October, 1938.] 


An Act to amend and consolidate the law relating to the regulation and 
inspection of mines. 

Whereas it is expedient to amend and consolidate the law relating to 

the rerulation and inspection of mines : It is hereby enacted as follows :— 


CHAPTER ].—PRELIMINARY. 


1. Short title, cxtent and commencement.—(1) This Act may be 
ealled the Indian Mines Act, 1923. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British 
Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas. 

(3) It shall come into force on the first day of July, 1924. 

2. Saving of Regulation XII of 1887. Omitted by para. 3 and Sch. 
I of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws), Order, 1937. 

* 3. Defmition—tIn this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in 

the subject or context 

(g) ** agent ’’, when used in relation to a mine, means any person 
appointed or acting as the representative of the owner in respect of the 
management of ihe mine or of any part thereof, and as such superior to 
a manager under this Act ; 

(b) ** Chief Inspector *’ means ‘the Chief Inspector of Mines ap- 
pointed under this Act : 

*i/(c) ** child’’ means a person who has not completed his fifteenth 
year. | 

®!(cec) *‘ dav ’’ means a period of twenty-four hours beginning at 
midnicht. | 

* (*ecc) ‘* District Magistrate ’’’ means, in a Presidency-town, the 
person appointed by the ®{Central Government] to perform the duties 
of a District Magistrate under this Act in that town. ] 


— ——_——_— = 


4 For Statement of Objects and Reasons, see Gazette of India, 1922, Pt. V, p. 327 ; and for 
the Report of Joint Committee, see ibid, 1923, Pt. V, P. 25. 

The Act has been declared in force in the district of Khondmals by Regulation IV of 1936, 
«. 3 and Sch. and in the Angul district by Regulation V of 1936, s. 3 and Sch. 

*This clause was substituted by s. 2 of the Indian Mines (Amendment ) Act, 1935 (5 of 1935). 

* This clause was inserted, thid. 

* This clause was inserted by s. 2 of the Indian Mines (Amendment ) Act, 1931 (21 of 1931). 

® Original clause (ec) was re-letiered (ccc) by s. 2 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 
1935 (5 of 1935). 

* These words were subsituted for the words ‘‘ Local Government ” by paragraph 3 and Sch. 

of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 
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(d) a-person is said to be ‘‘ employed ”’ in a mine who works under 
appointment by or with the knowledge of the manager, whether for 
wages or not. in any mining operation, or in cleaning or oiling any part 
of any machinery used in or about the mine, or in any o-her kind of 
work whatsoever incidental to, or connected with, mining operations ; 


(e) ‘‘ Inspector ’’ means an Inspector of Mines appointed under 
this Act, and includes a District Magistrate when exercising any power 
or performing any duty of an Inspector which he is empowered by this 
Act to exercise or perform ; 


(f) ‘‘ mine’? means any excavation where any operation for the 
purpose of searching for or obtaining minerals hag been or is_ being 
carried on, and ineludes all works, machinery, tramways and sidings, 
whether above or below ground, in or adjacent to or belonging to a mine ; 


provided that it shall not include any part of such premises on which 
a manufacturing process is being carried on unless such process is a pro- 
cess for coke making or the dressing of minerals ; 


(q) ‘* owner ’’, when used in relation to a mine, means any person 
who is the immediate proprietor or lessee or oceupier of the mine or of 
any part thereof, but does not inelude a person who merely receives a 
royalty, rent or fine from the mine, or is merely the proprietor of the 
mine subject to anv lease, grant or license for the working thereof, or is 
merely the owner of the soil and not interested in the minerals of the 
mine ; but any contractor for the working of a mine or anv part thereof 
shall be subject to this Act in like manner as if he were an owner, but 
not so as to exempt the owner from any liability : 


(h) ** preseribed ’’ means preseribed by regulations, rules or bye- 
laws : 


$9 


(i) ‘* qualified medieal practitioner ’’ means any person registered 
under the Medical Act, 1858 |(21 and 22 Vict., ec. 9), or any Act amend- 
ing the same or under any Act of any Legislature in British Tndia pro- 
viding for the maintenance of a regis‘er of medical practitioners, and in- 
eludes, in anv area where no such last-mentioned Act is in foree, any 
person declared by the 1![Central Government] by notification in the 
*lofficia] Gazette]. to be a qualified medical practitioner for the purposes 
of this Act : 


99 7? >> 


(7) ‘* regulattions ‘‘rule ’’ and ‘‘ bve-laws mean respectively 


rerulations, rules and bye-laws made under this Act : 


8[(77) where work of the same kind is earried out by two or more 
sets of workers working during different periods of the day each of 
such sets is called a ‘ relay’ :] 


—— —-— —_—- ee ee ee ee me ee eee 


1 These words were substituted for the words ‘‘ Local Government ” by para. 3 and Sch. T 
of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 


* These words were substituted for the words ‘* Local Official Gazette ” by para. 4, «bid. 
* This clause was inserted by s. 2 of the Indian Mines (Amendment ) Act 1935 (5 of 1935). 
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(i) ‘‘ serious bodily injury ~’ means any injury which involves, or 
in all probability will involve, the permanent loss of ~ use of, or per- 
mament injury to, any limb, or the permanent loss of or injury to the 
sight or hearing, or the fracture of any limb or the aihiee r¢ ibsence of the 
injured person from work for a period exceeding twenty days ; and 


(1) ‘* week ’’ means the period between midnight on Seturday night 


and midnight on the sueeeeding Saturday night 
CHAPTER I].—INspectors 


4. Chief Inspector and Inspectors—(1) The !|Centra! Government! 
may, by notification in the ?/official Gazette!, appoint a duly qualified 
person to be Chief Inspector of Mines for ‘he whole of lritish India, 
and dulv qualified persons TO he Inspectors ot Mines sibordinate to the 
Chief Inspector. 


(2) No person shall be appointed to be Chief Inspector or an In- 
spector, or having been appointed shall continue to hold such office who 
% or bhecomes directly or indirectly interested In any mine or mining 
rights in India. 


(3) The District Magistrate mav exerelse the powers and perform 
the duties of an Inspector subjec’ to the general or special orders of the 
*'Central Government] 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall be deemed to em- 
power a District Magistrate to exercise any of the powers conferred by 
section 19 or section 32. 


(4) The Chief Inspector and every Inspector skall be deemed to be 
a public servant within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 
1860). 


9. Functions of Inspectors.—(1) The Chie! Insnecior mav. bv order 
in writing, prohibit or restrict the exercise hy any Tnspector nemed. or 
any class of Inspectors specified. in the order of any nower conferred on 
Inspectors by this Act, and shall. subject as aforesaid. declare the local 
area or areas within which. or the croup or class of mines with respect 
to which Inspectors shal] exercise their resnective powers 

(2) The Inspector shall give informat to owners. agvents and 
managers of mines, situate within the loeal area or areas or h lonting to 
the group or class of mines. in respect of which he exercises powers under 
sub-section (7) as to all regulations and rules which eoneern them res- 
pectively and as to the places where capies of such reenlations and. rules 


mav be obtained. 


- ~ — —~ — 


. These walle were substituted os the words vernor General in Conneil ’ hy nara. 1 
of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian ‘tea Order, 1937, 

2 These words were substituted for the words ‘‘ Gazeite of India.” shit 

* These words were substituted for the words ‘‘ Local Government ” hy oe ot i 


T of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian T.awe) Order. 1997 
A 
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0. Powers of Inspectors of Mines.—The Chief Inspector and any 
Inspector may— 


(a) make such examination and inquiry as he thimks fit in order to 
ascertain whether the provisions of this Act and of the regulations, rules 
and bye-laws and of any orders made thereunder are observed in the 
case of any mine: 


(b) with such assistanits (if any) as he thinks fit, enter, inspect and 
examine any mine or any part thereof at any reasonable time by day or 
night, but not so as unreasonably to impede or obstruct the working of 
the mine : 


(c) examine into, and make Inquiry reSpecting, the state and condi- 
tion of any mine or any part thereof, the ventilation of the mine, the 
suffciency of the bye-laws for the time being in force relating to the 
mine, and all matters and things connected with or relating to the safety 
of the persons employed in the mine. 


7. Powers of special officer to enter, measure, ete—Any person in 
the service of the 1[Crown] duly authorised by a special order in writ- 
ing of the Chief Inspector or of an Inspector in this behalf may, for the 
purpose Of surveying, levelling or measuring in any mine, after giving 
not less than three days’ notice to the manager of such mine, enter the 
mine and may survey, level or measure the mine or any part thereof at 
any reasonable time by day or night, but not so as unreasonably to im- 
pede or obstruct: the work: ing of the mine. 


8. Facilities to be afforded to Inspectors.—Kvery owner, agent and 
manager of a mine shall afford the Chief Inspector and every Inspector 
and every person authorised under section 7 all reasonable facilities for 
making and entry, inspection, survey, measurement, examination or in- 
quiry under this .Act. 


9. Secretary of Information obtained.—(1) All eopies of, and ex- 
tracts from, registers or other records appertaining to any mine, and all 
other information aequired by the Chief Inspector or an Inspector or by 
any one assisting him, in the course of the inspection of any mine under 
this Act or aequired by any person authorised under section 7 in the 
exercise of his duties thereunder, shall-be regarded as confidential ?/and 
shal] not be disclosed to any person other than a Magistrate or as official 
superior or the owner, agent or manager of the mine concerned, unless 
the Chief Inspector or the Inspector considers this closure necessary sure 
the. safety of any persons] ; 


-_—— — wm ee > ——_ 


i iT his word was substituted for the word ‘‘ Government”, édid. 
* These words were added by s. 8 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1937 (29 of 1937), 
L 596 M of Law 7 
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(2)If the Chief Inspector, or an Inspector or any other person 
referred to in sub-section (1) discloses 1[contrary to the provisions of 
sub-section (1)], any such information as aforesaid without the con- 
sent of 2[the Central Government]. he shal] be guilty of a breach of 
official trust (XV of 1889), and shall be punishable *|with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to One vear, or with fine, or with 


both]. 


(3) No Court shall proceed to the trial-of any offence under this 
section ‘[except with the previous sanction of the Central Government] 


CHAPTER TIT.—Mininc BoarpDs AND COMMITTEES. 


10. Mining Boards.—(1) The ®[Central Government] may consti- 
tute *[for any part of British India], or for any group or class of 
mines 7 °® ® @ Mining Board consisting of— 


(a) a person in the service of the Government, not being the Chief 
Inspector or an Inspector. nominated hv 'the 5[Central Government] to 
act as chairman : 


(b) the Chief Inspector or an Inspector : 


8f(c) a person. not being the Chief Inspector or an _ ITnspector. 
nominated by the ®/Central Government] ;] 


(d) two persons nominated by owners of mines or their represent- 
atives in such manner as mav he prescribed : 


107 (e) two persons to represent the interest of miners. who shall be 


—. a — 


1 These words were substituted for the words 


** to anv one, other than a Magistrate ar an 
Officer to whom he is subordinate , fhid 
® These words were substituted for the words ** the Governor General in Council or of the 
Local Government ” by para. 3 and Sch. T of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian 
Laws) Order. 1937. 
s There words were substituted for the wards ** tn the manner provided by eeection 4 of the 


Indian Official Secrets Act, 1889” hy «. 8 and Sch. T of the Repealing and Amending Act, 1995 


4 These words were erp heotity ’ ] ry ; ' 7 i in Fy ery nr ym plaint m™m ade hwy arder of ar 
under authority from. the Central Government. or made bv a nerson aggrieved hy the offence.” 
by s. 3 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Alot, 1927 (29 of 1927) 


t : ‘ I ~ ‘ sé ™ . 
These words were enhetitute| for th: w.ords Local Government.” hy para. 83 and Sch. TY 


of the Government of India (Adantat F Indian Laws) Order. 1927. 

® These words were substituted for th, wide “*forthe nrovinee. or. forany nart of the pro. 
vince’, thé. 

* The words ** in the nrovinee ” were omitted. thid 


. . ” 
®This clanse was substituted by s. 8 ofthe Indian Wines /Am miment) Aci, 19385 (5 of 1935). 


° These words were enbctitnted for the words " T.ocal Government ” by para. 3 and Sch. T 
of the Government of Indie (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937, 7 


10 This «'r nse wag ndded by «. 2 0f the Indian Mines (An endment) Act, 1935 (5 of 1935), 
& 
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nominated in accordance with the following provisions :— 
(i) if there are one or more registered itrade unions having in the 
aggregate as members not less than One quarter of the miners, the said 


persons shall be nominated by such trade union or trade unions in such 
manner aS may be prescribed ; 


(1) if sub-clause (7) is not applicable and there are one Or more 
regisiercd trade unions having in the aggregate as members not less than 
1,000 miners, one of the said persons shall be nominated by such trade 
union or trade unions in such*manner as may be prescribed and the other 
by the '{Central Government] ; 


(iii) if neither sub-clause (7) nor sub-clause (%) is applicable, the 
said persons shall be nominated by the 1[Central Government]. 


Explanation—In this clause ‘miner’ means a person employed, 
otherwise than in a position of supervision or management, in any of 
the mines for which the Mining Board is constituted. 


(2) The chairman shall appoint a person to act as secretary to the 
Board. 


(5) The ![Central Government| may give directions as to the pay- 
ment of travelling expenses incurred by the secretary or any member of 
any such Mining Board in the performance of his duty as such secretary 
or member. 


11. Committees—(i) Where under thig Act any question relating 
to a mine is referred to a Committee, the Committee shall consist -of— 


(a) a chairman nominated by the '(Central Government] or by 
such officer or authority as the 1[Central Government] may authorise 
in this behalf 


b) a person nominated by the chairman and qualified by experi- 
ence to dispose of the question referred to the Committee ; and 


(c) two persons of whom one shall be nominated by the owner, 
agent or manager of the mine concerned, and the other shall be nomi- 
nated by the 1/Central Government] to represent the interests of the 
persons employed in the mine. 


(2) No Inspector or person employed in or in the management of 
any mine concerned shall serve as chairman or member of a Committee 
appointed under this section. | 


(3) Where an owner, agent or manager fails to exercise his pOwer 
of nomination under clause (c) of sub-section (1), the Committee may, 
notwithstanding such failure, proceed to inquire into and dispose of the 
matter referred to itg 


1 These words were substituted for the words ‘‘ Local Government ”’ by para. 3 and Soh, I 
of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 
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(4) The Committee shal] hear and record such information as the 
Chief Inspector or the Inspector, or the owner, agent or manager of the 
mine concerned, may place before ii, and shall intimate its decision to 
the Chief Inspector or the Inspector and to the owner, agent or manager 
of the mine, and shall report its decision to the *|Central Government}. 

(5) On receiving such report the ‘(Central Government] — shall 
pass orders in conformity therewith unless the Chief Inspector or the 
owner agent or manager of the mine has lodged an objection to the de- 
cision of the Committee, in which case 'the '|Central Government] may 
proceed to review such decision and to pass such orders in the matter 
as it may think fit. If an objection is lodged by the Chief Inspector 
notice of the same shall forthwith be given to the owner, agent or 
manager of the mine. 

(6) The 1{Central Government] may give directions as to the re- 
muneration, if any, to be paid to the members of the Committee or any 
of them, and as to the payment of expenses of the inquiry including 
such remuneration. 

12. Powers of Mining Boards.—(1) Any Mining Board constituted 
under section 10 and any Commitiee constituted under section 11 may 
exercise such of the powers of an Inspector under this Act as 1: thinks 
necessary or expedient to exercise for the purpose of deciding or re- 
porting upon any matter referred to it. 

(2) Every Mining Board econs:ituted under section 10 and every 
Committee appointed under section 11 shall have the powers of a Civil 
Court under the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908 (V of 1908), for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the attendance of witnesses and compelling the produc- 
tion of documents and materia! objects ; and every person required by 
any such Minmg Board or Committee to furnish information before it 
shall be deemed to be legally bound to do so within the meaning of section 
176 of the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 1860 

13. Recovery of expenscs—The 1[Central Government] may direct 
that the expenses of any inquiry condueted by a Mining Board consti- 
tuted under section 10 or by a Committee appointed under section 11 
shall be borne in whole or in part by the owner or agent of the mine 
concerned, and the amount so directed to be paid may, on application 
by the Chief Inspector or an Inspector to a Magistrate having jurisdic- 
tion at the place where the mine is situated or where such owner or agent 


is for the ‘time being resident, be recovered by the distress and sale of 


any movable property within the limits of the Magistrate’s jurisdiction 
belonging to such *{owner or agent]. 


—_— 


CHAPTER IV.—Minina Operations aND MANAGEMENT or MINEs. 


41. Notice to be given of mining operations —The owner, agent or 
manager of a mine shail (im the case of an existing mine within one 


1 These words were substituted for th» words ** Local Government ” by para. 3 and Sch. J 
of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 19%. | 

* These words were substituted for the words ‘‘ owner agent or manager ” by s. 2 and Sch, ] 
of the Repealing and Amending Act, 1925 (37 of 1925), ‘ 
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month from the commencement of this Act, or, in the case of a new 
mine, within ‘three months after the commencement of mining operations, 
give to the District Magistrate of the district in which the mine is situat- 
ed notice in writing in such form and containing such particulars re- 
lating to the mine as may ‘be prescribed. 


15. Managers.—(1) Save as may be otherwise prescribed, every 
mine shall be under one manager who shall have ihe prescribed quali- 
fications and shall be responsible for the control, management and direc- 
tion of the mine, and the owner or agent of every mine shall appoint 
himself or sOme other person, having such qualifications, to be .such 
manager. 


(2) If any mine is worked without there being a manager for the 
mine as required by sub-section (1), the owner and agent shall each be 
deemed to have contravened the provisions of this section. 


16. Duties and responsibilities of owners, agents and managers.— 
(1) The owner, agent and manager of every mine shall be responsible 
that all operations carried on in connection therewith are conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act and of the regulations, rules 
and bye-laws and of any orderg made thereunder. 


(2) In the event of any contravention of any such provisions by 
any person whosoever, the owner, agent and manager of the mine shall 
each be deemed also. to be guilty of such contravention unless he proves 
that he had taken all reasonable means, by publishing and to the best 
of his power enforcing those provisions, to prevent such contravention : 


Provided that the owner or agent shall not be so deemed if he 
proves— 


(a) that he was not in the habit of itaking, and did not in respect 
of the matter in. question take, any part in the management of the mine ; 
and 


(b) that he had made all the financial and other provisions neces- 
sary to enable the manager to carry out his duties ; and 


(c) that the offence was committed without his knowledge, consent 
or connivance. ; 


(3) Save as hereinbefore provided, it shall not be a defence in any 
proceedings brought against an owner or agent of a mine under this 
section that a manager of the mine has been appointed in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. 


CHAPTER V.—Provision as To HEALTH AND SAFETY. 


17. Conservancy.—There shall be provided and maintained for 
every mine latrine and urinal accommodation of such kind and on such 
scale, and such supply of water fit for drinking, ag may be prescribed. 


1] 
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18. Medical appliances—At every mine in respect of which the 
i/Central Government] may, by notification in the *[official Gazette], 
declare this section to apply such supply of ambulances or stretchers and 
of splints, bandages and other medical requirements, as may be prescrib- 
ed, shall be kept ready at hand in a conveni®nt place and in good and 
serviceable order. 


19. Powers of Inspectors when causes of dunyer not expressly pro- 
vided ayainst exist or when employment of persois is dangerous,—(1) if, 
in any respect which is not provided against by auy express provision of 
this Act, or of the regulations, rules or bye-laws or of any orders made 
thereunder, it appears to the Chief Inspector or the Inspecior that any 
mine, or any part thereof or any matter, thing or practice in or connect- 
ed with the mine, or with the control, management or direction thereof, 
is dangerous to human life or safety. or defective so as to threaten, or 
tend to, the bodily injury of any person, he may give notice in writing 
thereof to the owner, agent or manager of the mine and shall state in the 
notice the particulars in which he considers the mine, or part thereof, or 
the maiter, thing or practice, to be dangerous or defective and require 
the same ‘o be remedied within such time ws he may specify in the notice. 


$!(/4) Without prejudice to the generality of the provisions con- 
tained in sub-section (1), the Chief Inspector or the Inspector may, in 
any area to which the 4/Central Government] may by notification in the 
*{official Gazette} declare that this ‘sub-section applies, by order in writ- 
ing addressed to the owner, agent or manager of a mine,— 


(a) prohibit the extraction or reduction of pillars in any part of 
ihe mine if, in his opinion, such operation is likely to cause the crushing 
of pillars or tthe premature collapse of any part of the workings or other- 
wise endanger the mine, or if, in his opinion, adequate provision against 
the ou‘break of fire has not been made by providing for the sealing off 
and isolation of the part of the mine in which such operation is contem- 
plated and for restricting the area that might he affected by a fire - or 


)) limit to such dimensions as he considers reasonable the galleries 
that may be driven in the mine ; 


_ = ——_ 


ee - - ee — — —— 


1 These words were substituted for the words‘‘ Local Government ” by para. 3 and Sch. I 
of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 


se * These words were substituted for the words ‘‘ local official Gizette”’ by pxragraph 4, 
hid. 


3 This sub-section Was inserted by ee of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1936 (11 of 
1936) as amended by s. 2 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1937 (29 of 1937). 


* These words were substituted for the words ‘‘Governor General in Council ” by para. 4 
of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 


* These words were substituted for the words ‘‘ Gazette of India " sbid. 
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and the provisions of sub-sections (3), (4), (5), and (6) shall apply to 
an order made under ‘this sub-section as they apply to an order made 
under sub-section (2) }. 


(2) If the Chief Inspector or an Inspector authorised in this behalf 
by general or special order in writing by the Chief Inspector is of opin- 
ion that there is urgent”“and immediate danger to the life or safety of 
any person employed in any mine or part thereof, he may, by an order 
in writing containing a statement of the grounds of his opinion, pro- 
hibit, until the danger is removed, the employment in or about the mine 
or part thereof of any person whose employment is not in his opinion 
reasonably necessary for the purpose of removing the danger. 


(3) Where an order has been made under sub-section (2) by an 
Inspector, the owner, agent or manager of the mine may, within ten days 
after the receipt of the order, appeal against the same to the Chief In- 
spector who may confirm, modify or cance] the order. 


(4) The Chief Inspector or the Inspector making a requisition under 
sub-section (7) or an order under sub-section (2), and the Chief Inspect- 
or making an order (other than an order of cancellation) in appeal under 
sub-section (3), shall forthwith report the same to the 1{Central Govern- 
ment] and shall inform the owner, agent or manager of the mine that 
such report has been so made. | 


(5) If the owner, agent or manager of the mine objects to a requi- 
sition made under sub-section (7) or to an order made by the Chief In- 
spector under sub-section (2), or sub-section (3), he may, within twenty 
davs after the receipt of the notice containing the requisition or of the 
order or after the date of the decision of the appeal, as the case may be, 
send his objection in writine stating the grounds thereof, to the ![Cen- 
tral Government]. which shall refer the same to a Commi'tec. 


(6) Everv requisition made under sub-Section (7). or order made 
under snb-seetion (2), or sub-seetion (3) to which objection is made under 
snh-seetion (5), shall be complied with pending the receipt at the mine 
of the decision of the Committee : 


Provided that the Committee may. on the application of the owner, 
agent or manager. suspend the operation of a requisition under sub-sec- 
tion (7) pending its decision on the objection. 


(7) Nothine in this section shall affect the nowers of a Magistrate 
under section 144 of the Code of Criminal. Procedure, 1898 (V of 1898). 


20. Notice to be given of accidents—?[(1] When any accident 
oeeurs In or ahout a mine eausing loss of life or serious bodilv injury, or 
when an accidental exnlosion. ignition. outbreak of fire or irrnntinn of 
water oecurs in or about a mine, the owner, agent or manager of the mine 
shail give such notice of the oeenrrence to such authorities. and in such 
form. and within such time. ac mav he preseribed. 
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1{(2) The [Central Government] may, by notification in _ the 
8fofficial Gazette] direct ‘that accidents other than those specified in sub- 
section (1) which cause bodily injury resulting in the enforced absence 
from work of the person injured for a period exceeding forty-eight hours 
shall be entered in a register in the prescribed form or shall be subject to 
the provisions of sub-section (1). 


(3) A copy of tthe entries in the register referred to in sub-section 
(2) shall be sent by the owner, agent, or manager of the mine, within 
fourteen days after the 30th day of June and the 31st day of December 
in each vear, to othe Chief Inspector. 


21. Power of Government to appoint court of inquiry im cases of 
accidents —(1) When any accidental explosion, ignition, outbreak of fire 
or irruption of water or other accident has occurred in or about any 
mine, the 2{Central Government] if it is of opinion that a formal inquiry 
into the causes of. and circumstances attending, the accident ought to be 
held, may appoint a competent person to hold such inquiry, and may also 
appoint any person or persons possessing legal or special knowledge to 
act as aSsessors in holding the inquiry. 


(2) The person appointed to hold any such inquiry shall have all 
the powers of a Civi] Court under the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908 (V 
of 1908), for the purpose of enforcing the attendance of witnesses and 
eompelling the production of documents and material objects ; and every 
person required by such person as aforesaid to furnish any information 
shall be deemed to be legally bound to do so within the meaning of sec- 
tion 176 of the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 1860). 


(3) Any person holding an inquiry under this section may exercise 
such of the powers of an Inspector under this Act as he may think it 
necessary or expedient to exercise for the purposes of the Inquiry. 


(4) The person holding an inquiry under this section shall make a 
report to the */Cen‘ral Government] stating the causes of the accident 
and its circumstances, and adding any observations which he or any of 
the assessors may think fit to make. 


22. Publication of reports—The *[Central Government] may cause 
anv report submitted by a Committee under section 11 4/and shal] cause 
every report submitted] by a court of inquiry under section 21 to be pub- 
lished at such time and in such manner as it may think fit. 

1 Sub-sections (2) and (3) were added, by s. 4 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1985 
(5 of 1935). 

2 These words were cuhbstituted for the words ‘‘ Local Government ”’ by para, 3 and Sch. T 
ef the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 


— ee ee ee — 


* These words were substituted for the words ‘‘ local official Gazette ’’ by para. 4.and Sch. I 
of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937, 


* These words were substituted for the word ‘‘ or ” , by s, 5 of the Indian Mines (Amend. 
ment) Act, 1935 (5 of 1935). . 
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or 1923.) * Indian Mines. 


CHAPTER VI.—Hovurs and LIMITATION OF EMPLOYMENT. 


‘(22A. Weekly day of rest.—™o person shall be allowed to work in 
a mine on more than six days in any one week. 


22B. Hours of work above ground.—(1) A person employed above 
eround in a mine shall not be allowed-to work for more than nine hours 
hourg in any week or for more than ten hours in any day. 


(2) The periods of work of any such person shall be so arranged 
thet. along with his intervals for rest, they shai] not in any day spread 
over more than twelve hours, and that he shall not work for more than 
six hours before he has had an interval for rest of at least one hour. 


(3) Persons belonging to two or more relays shal] not be allowed to 
do work of the same kind above ground at the same moment : 

Provided ‘hat for the purposes of this sub-section persons shall not 
he cceemed to belong to separate relays by reason only of the fact that 
they receive their intervals for rest at different times. 


220. Hours of work below qround.—(1) A person employed below 
grcviund in a mine shall not be allowed to work for more than nine hours 


in anv day. 


(2' Work of the same kind shall not be earried on below ground in 
inv mine for a period spreading over more than nine hours in any day 
except by a svstem of relays so arranced that the periods of work for 
eech relav are not spread over more than nine hours. 


°?) No person employed in a mine sha!! be allowed to be in ary part 
of the mine below ground exeenp* during the periods of work shown in 


7 


respect of him in the register kept under sub-section (17) of section 28. 


°°). Snecial provision fot night relays —Where a worker works in 
a relay whose period of work extends over midnight, the ensuing day for 
him shell he deemed to be the period of twenty-four hours beginning at 
the period of work fixed for the relav, and the hours he has 
worked efter midnight shall be counted towards the previous day. 


al 

— 
> 

+ 
—?> 


2193. Prohibitioh of employment of certain persons.—No ‘person shall 
he a!'orred to work in a mine who has already been working in any other 
mine within the preceding twelve hours. | 


°SA. Limitation of working hours.—[ Repealed by s. 8 of the Indian 
Mines ‘4mendment) Act, 1935 (5 of -1935).) 


me 


—-——— 


1 Sections 22A to 22D were inserted by s. 6 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1938 
(S of 1935). 


* This section was substituted by s. 7, iid. 
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1[23B. Notices regarding hours of works.—(1) The manager of every 
mine shall cause to be posted outside the office of the mine a notice in the 
prescribed form stating the time of ‘the commencement and of the end of 
work at the mine and. if it is proposed to work by a system of ?| relays]. 
the time of the commencement and of the end of work for each */relay]. 
4/The notice shall also state the time of the commencement and of the 
end of the intervals for rest fixed for persons emploved ahove ground. |] 
A copy of each such notice shal! be sent to the Chief Inspector, if he so 
requires. 


(2) In the case of a mine at which mining operations commence 
after the 14th dav of April. 1930. the notice referred to in sub section (7) 
shall be posted not less than seve davs hefore the cOmmencement of 


work. 


(3) Where it is proposed to make any alteration in the time fixed 
for the commencement or for the end of work in the mine generally or 
for any *frelay or in the rest intervals fixed for persons employed above 
ground] an amended notice in the prescribed form shall be posted out- 
side the office of the mine not less than seven davs before the change is 
made. and a conv of sneh notice shall be sent to the Chief fispector not 


less than seven davs before such change */* © © ®], 


T{ (4) No person shal] he allowed Tt? work 1) a mine o herwise than 
in accordance with the notice required hy sub-section ray 7 


’ 


24. Supervising staff-—Noihing in ®lseetion 22A, section 22B, section 
22C, section 23, or sub-section (/) of section 23B] shall apply to persons 
who may by rules be defined to be persons holding positions of supervi- 
sion or management or emploved in a confidential capacity. 


20. Eremptwn from provisions regarding employment.—In case of 
an emergency involving serious risk to the safety of the mine or of per- 
a0ons emploved therein. the manager may, subject to ‘the provisions of 
section 19. permit persons to be emploved in contravention of *®[section 
22A,. section 22B. section 22C. section 23. or sub-section (4) of section 
23B] on such work as may be necessary to protect the safetv of the mine 
or of the persons emploved therein , 


1 This section was inserted by s. 3 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1928 (13 of 1928). 


* This word was substituted for the word ‘‘ shifts * by S. 9 of the Indian Minee (Amend ment) 
Act, 1935 (5 of 1935). 


s This word WAs substituted for the word ‘ alhift a shid. 
* This sentence was inserted. ihid. 
5 These words were substituted for the word ‘' shift’. ibi/. 


* The words," if he #0 requires or if the original notice wa sent to hin ” were omitted by a. 


9, ibid. 
* This sub-section was inserted, ibid. 


®* These words, figures and letters were substituted for the words. ff ‘4 
‘byl . ed for the . figures and letters ‘* xe ction 
$8 or section 234°" by ss. 10 and 1! respectively, ibid. 
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Provided that, where such occasion arises, a record of the fact shall 
inmmegliately be made by the manager and shall be placed before the Chief 
luspector or the Inspeetor at his next inspection of the mine, 


26. (hii/dren.—No child shall be employed in a mine, or be allowed 
iu be present in any part of a mine which is below ground. 


ois “Pia 


268. ivung persons iot to be allowed underground without certr 
ficates of filness—No person who has not cOmpleted his seventeenth year 
shail be allowed ito be present in any part of a mine which is below 
yround, unless— 


(4) a certificate of fitness in the prescribed form and granted to him 
by a qualified medical practitioner is in the custody of the manager of 
tiie mine, and 


()) he carries while at work a token giving a reference to such certi- 
ficaie. | 


27. Uisputes as to age.—(1) If any question arises between the Chief 
Inspector or the Inspector and the manager of any mine ag to whether 
auy person is a child ?[or has not completed his seventeenth year] the 
ques.ion shall, in the absence of a certificate as to the age of such person 
yranted in the preseribed inanner, be referred by the Chief Inspector or 
the Inspector for decision to a qualified medical practitioner. 


(2) Every certificate as to the age of a person which has been grant 
ed in the prescribed manner and any certificate granted by a qualified 
medieal practitioner on a reference under sub-section (2) shall for the 
purposes of this Act, be conclusive evidence as to the age of the person 
to whom it relates. : 


28. (‘hiidren.—No child shall be employed in a mine, or be allowed 
iii the preseribed form and place a register of all persons employed in 
the mince showing, lin respect of each such person,— 


ia) the nature of his employment, 

b) the periods of work fixed for him, 

(c) the iniervals for rest, if any, to which he is entitled, 
(d) the days of rest to which he is entitled, and 


‘¢) where work is carried on by a system of relays, the relay to 


\ 


whien he belongs. 
(2) The entries in the register prescribed by sub-Section (1) shall 


be such that workers working in accordance therewith would not be work- 
ing in contravention of any of the provisions of this Chapter. 


i 


—-— ~~ 


1 This section was meet by s. 12 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Aot, 1985 (5 of 1985). 
* These words were inserted by s. 13, sbid. 
* This section was substituted by s, 14, sid. 
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Regulations, Rules and Bye-lows.) 


(3) No person shal] be employed in a mine until the pariiculars re- 
quired by sub-section (1) have been recorded im the register in Tespect 
of such person and no person shal] be employed except during the periods 
of work shown in respect of him in the register. 

(4) For every mine to which the ‘[Central Government] may by 
general or special order, declare this sub-seciion to be applicable, there 
shall be kept in the prescribed form and piace a register which shall show 
at anv moment the name of every person then working below ground im 


the mine. |] 


CHAPTER VII.—Rrorwations, RuLEsS aNp BYE-LAWS. 


- 


29. Power of Central Government to make regulations.——The 
2/Central Government] may, by notification in the [official Gazette}, 
make regulations consistent with this Act for all or any of the following 
purposes, namelv :— 

(a) for prescribing the analifieations to be required by a person for 
appointment as Chief Inspector or Inspee‘or 

(0) ior preserib neg and ruiaiing the duties and powers oi - the 
Chief Inspector and of Inspectors in reeard to the invpection cf mines 
under this Act 

(c) for prescribing the duties of owners, agents and managers of 
mines and of persons acting under them 


] . + ge ni PE one : ee ae 
( f PrP presericiny’ e uaAaines-10onsa of managers of mines and of 


; i 
——- _ —_ — . 
persons acting under them ; 
> om roc) eting tha NI?) "7 nf a rT 127) by -: miat O} IT 
1 & ()° . ni 4 Fel & €¢é' ' -t i ca Ae Lalninyg, )* @XAaAmiy Au4Qil Ui 
. . . , n . > 
otherwise, the analifiestions of managers of mines and persons acting 


uncer hem, end the crrantineg and renewai of eertifieates of Compe.encyv ; 


/ £% fc Rueteses the fan sf anew én he n;: a * — f Wah aramin 
* \/ j or aie ddd ee a,f A Fe id cai] \ . it? <* ef hha eal re spect O SUGH SAMIUA- 
; m 2 «lt ; ’ ae 2 ae wath - 
tions and of the grant and renewal of such certificates ; + 


(9g) for determining the clrenmstaneces in which and the ecenditions 


subject to which it shall be lawful for more mines than one to be under a 


. ’ e. me. . ae " 
Singie manager, or for anv mine or mines to be under a manager not 


. , 


h tL th rocerihoda sales +s \ > > 
ay bone Le pres ALUCU Quallncactit ns " 


. e % ie i as p : ~ ° ' a > 
wane £OPF Ane | ing of inquiries into charges of mis- 
‘tency on the part of managers of mines and persons 


end for the suspension and cancellation of certificates 


(hh) for provi 
eonduct or ineomp 
acting under them 


of competency ; 
iT} cA : + >. + end ’ £ +" oe Se | a ~ —— *? . : : oe y 
These worl 1 fir, rovernment "’ by para. 3 and! Sch. I 


of the Government of India (Adaptation of Lndian Laws) Order, 1937. 
__. * These words were substituted for the words ““Governor General in Council ” by para. 4, 
shid. 

* These words were substituted fur the words ‘‘ Gazette of India", ibid, 
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(1) for regulating, subject to the provisions of the Indian Explo- 
sives Act, 1854 (iV of 1884), and of any rules made thereunder, the 
storage and use of explosives ; 


(7) for prohibiting, eStricting or regulating the employment in 
mines or in any elass of iain of women either below ground or on parti- 
eular kinds of labour which are aitended by danger to the life, safety or 
health of such women ; 


(i) for providing for the safety of the persons employed in a mine, 
their means of entrance thereinto and exit therefrom, the number of 
shafts or outlets to be furnished, and the fencing ef shafts, pits, outlets, 


pathwavs and subsidences ; 


(1) for. providing for the safety of the roads and working places in 
nines, including the si'ing and maintenance of pillars and the main- 
tenance of snfficient barriers hetween mine and mine ; 


(m) for providing for t/and regulating] ‘the ventilation of mines 
and the action to be taken in resneet of dust and noxious gases ; 


(n) for providing for the care, and the regula‘ion of the use, of all 
machinery and plant and of al! electrical apparatus used for signalling 
pPUrpo es, 


(o) for requiring and regulating the use of saié-y Jamps in mines ; 


-i(p) for providing <— exp!osiong or ignitions or irruptions of 
or aeetmulations of water in mines and against danger- arising there- 
from, aud for prohibiting, res ricting or regulating the extraction of 
mainera!s in circumstance. likely to result in or to aggravate irruptions 
of water or ignitions im mimes ;] 


~ “hj . - ’ - = ‘ = Mi ew Te r\7 . 
(q) tor preseribi ne the nog of aeceidents and tclangerons cceur- 


renees, and the notiees, reports and oturns a mineral ou. put, persons 
employed and other matters provided for by regulations, to be furni hed 
by owners, agen's and managers of mines, end for preseribing the forms 
of sue} notices, returns and reports, the persons and ¢ author: ies to whom 
they are to be furnished, the nartieulars to be eontaimed in them, and the 


time within which they are.to be subi mitt ed ; 

*\ for prescribing the plans to be kent by owners, eg — and 
managers of mines and the manner and places in which such plans are 
to be kept for purposes of record ; 


(s) for reoulating the nrocedure on the oceurrence of accidents or 
arcidental explosions or ignitions in or about mines ; 


(t) for prescribing the form of. and the particulars to be contained 
in. the notice to he given hv the owner, agent or manager of a mine under 
section 14; and 


1 These words were inserted by s. 3 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1936 (II of 1936). 
* This clause was substituted, ibid. 
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(uw) for prescribing the notice to be given by the owner, agent or 
mauager of a mine before mining operations are commenced at or exitend- 
ed to any point within fifty yards of any railway subject to the provi- 
sions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890 (IX of 1890), or of any public 
work or classes of public works which the ![Central Government] may, 
by general or special order, specify in this behalf. 


30. Power of Central Government to make rules.—The ‘*(|Central 
Government} may, ** * * ® by notification in the *[official Gazette} 
makes rules consistent with this Act for all or any oi the following pur- 


poses, namely : 


(a) for providing for the appointment of chairmen and members of 
Mining Boards, and for regulating the procedure of such Boards ; 


‘|(aa) for prescribing the form of the register referred to in sub- 
section (2) of section 20 ;} 


b for providing for the appointment of courts of inquiry under 
section 21, for regulating the procedure and powers of such courts, for 
the paymeu! of .raveiling allowance to the members, and for the recovery 
of the expellses of such eourts from the manager, Owlier or agent of the 
nine concerned 


¢) for prescribing the seale of latrine and urinal accommodation to 
be provided at mines, the provision to be made for the supply of drink- 
ing-water, the supply and maintenance of medical appliances and com- 
forts. °* © * * and the training of men in abmulance work : 


e 


.(ec) for prescribing the forms of notices reyuired under section 
236, and for requiring such notices to be posted also in specified verna- 
culars :] 


‘<f, for deiining the persons who sha!!, for the purpose of section 
2+. he deemed to be persons holding positions of supervision or manage- 
meni or employed in a confidential capacity ; 


— —~ ~ — —_ ee —e 
= = - ——_ = — ~ 


+ These words were substituted for the words** local Government ’’ by para. 3 and Sch. I 
ef the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 


4 The words ** subject to the control of the Governor General in Council *’ were omitted, ibid. 

* ‘these words were substituted for the words “ local official Garette’’ by paragraph 4, 
r bird. : 

* This clause was inserted by #. 15 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1935 (5 uf 1935), 


* The words ‘‘ the formation and training of rescue brigades '’ were omitted by ». 4 of the 
Indian Mines (Am -ndment ) Act, 1936 (11 of 1936). 


* This clause was inserted by s. 6 of the ladian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1928 (13 of 1928). 
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(e) for prohibiting «he employment in mines of persons or any class 
of persons who have not been certified by a qualified medical practitioner 
ifto have completed their fifteenth year], and for prescribing the manner 


and ‘he circumstances in which such certificates may be granted and re- 
voked ; 


4/ (ee) for preseribing the form of the certificate; of fitness required 
by section 26A and the circumstances in which such certificates may be 
granted and revoked ;] 


(/) preseribing the form of *|registers| required by section 28 ; 


(g) for prescribing abstracts of tthis Act */and of the regulations and 
rules} and the vernacular in which the abstracts and °* *° 


* by-laws 
shall be posted as required by sectiong 32 and 33 ; 


(h) for requiring the fencing of any mine or part of a mine whether 


the same is being worked or not, where such fencing is necessary for the 
protection of the publie ; 


(4) for the protection from injury, in respect of any mine when 
the workings are discontinued, of property vested in His Majesty or any 


local authority or railway company ag defined in the Indian Railways 
Act, 1890 (IX of 1890) : 


(j) for requiring notices, returns and reports in connection with 
any matters dealt with by rules to be furnished by owners, agents and 
nianagers of mines, and for preseribing the forms of such notices, re- 
turns and reports, the persons and authorities to whom they are to be fur- 
nished, the particulars to be contained in them, and the times within 
which they are !to be submitted ; and 


(‘k) generally to provide for any matter not provided for by this 


Act or the regulations, provision for which is required in order to give 
effect to this Act. 


os ——— oe 


~~. 
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1 These words were substituted for the words ‘‘ to be more than thirteen yours of age” by s. 
15 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1935 (5 of 1935). 


* This clause was inserted, ibid. 


* This word was substituted for the word ‘‘ register ’’ by s. 15 of the Indian Mines (Amend 
ment) Act, 1935 (5 of 1935). 


* These words were inserted by s. 2 and Sch. I of the Repealing and Amending Act, 1926 
(37 of 1925). 


‘ The words ‘“‘ the regulations, rales and” were omitted, iid. 
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°%45 Power of the Central Government to require resoue siatons 
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(3) Before the draft of any regulation 1® ® ®*® ig published under 
this section it shall be referred 7* * ™*® to every Mining Board consti- 
tuted in British India, *[which is, in the opinion of the [Centra] Govern- 
ment], concerned with the subject dealt with by the regulation] 5* * ® 
and the regulation ®* ™* shall’not be so published until each such Board 
has had a reasonable opportunity of reporting as to the expediency of 
making the same and as to the suitability of its provisions. 


71(3A) No rule shall be made unless the draft thereof has been 
referred to every Mining Board constituted *[in the part of British India 
affected by the rules], and unless each such Board has had a reasonable 
opportunity of reporting as to the expediency of making the same and 
ag to the suitability of its provisions. ] 


(4) Regulations and rules. shall be published in the [official 
Gazette] 1°* * ®* ® and, on such publication shall have effect as if 
enacted in this. Act. 


1([31A. Power to make regulations without previous publication.— 
Nothwithstanding anything contained in sub-sectiong (7), (2) and (3) 
of section 31, regulations under clause (7) and clauses (k) to (s) in- 
elusive of section 29 may be made without previous publication and with- 
out previous reference to Mining Boards, if the ?[Central Government] 
is satisfied that for the prevention of apprehended danger or the speedy 
remedy of conditions likely to cause danger it is necessary in making such 
regulations to dispense with the delay that would result from such 
publication and reference : 


Provided that any regulations so made shall not remain in force for 
more than two years from the making thereof. ] 


1 The words ‘‘ or rule ” were omitted by s. 7 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1928 
(13 of 1928). 


* The words ‘‘ in the case of a regulation ” were omitted, sbid. 
* These words were inserted by s. 16 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1935 (5 of 1935). 


‘ The words were substituted for the words ‘‘ Governor General in Council” by para 4 
of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 


* These words ‘‘ and in the case ofa rule to every Mining Board constituted in the province.’ 
were omitted by s. 7 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1928 (13 of 1928). 


* The words “ or rule” were omitted, ibid. 
’ This sub-section was inserted, ibid. 


* These words were substituted for the words ‘‘ in the province for which it is proposed to 
make the rule” by para. 3 and Sch. I of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) 
Order, 1937. 

* These worda were substituted for the words‘‘ Gazette of India ” by para 4, ibid. 

'* The words ‘‘ and the local official Gazette, respectively’ were omitted by para. 3 and 
Seh. I, tbid. 

* This section was inserted by s. 6 of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1936 (11 of 1936). 


* These words were substituted for the words ‘Governor General in Council’? by para 4° 
of the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 
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$2. Bye-laws——(1) The owner, agent or manager of a mine may, and 
shall, if called upon to do so by the Chief Inspector or Inspector, frame 
and submit to the Chief Inspector or Inspector a draft of such bye-laws, 
not being inconsistent with this Act or any regulations or rules for the 
time being in force, for the control and guidance of the persons acting 
in the management of, or employed in, the mine as such owner, agent or 
manager may deem necessary to prevent accidents and provide for the 
saftey, convenience and discipline of the persons employed in the mine. 


(2) If any such owner, agent or manager— 


(a) fails to submit within two months a draft of bye-laws after 
being called upon to do so by the Chief Inspector or Inspector, or 


(b) submits a draft of bye-laws which is not in the Opinion of the 
Chief Inspector or Inspector sufficient, 


the Chief Inspector or Inspector may— 


(¢) propose a draft of such bye-laws as appear to him to be sufficient, 
or 


(11) propose such amendments in any draft submitted to him by 
the owner, agent or manager as will, in his opinion, render it sufficienf, 
and shal] send smch draft bye-laws or draft amendments to the owner, 
agent or manager, as the caSe may be, for consideration. 


(3) If within a period of two months from the date on which any 
draft bye-laws or draft amendments are sent by the Chief Inspector or 
Inspector to the owner, agent or manager under the provisions of sub- 
section (2), the Chief Inspector or Inspector and ‘the owner, agent or 
manager are unable to agree as to the terms of the bye-laws to be made 
under sub-section (7). the Chief Inspector or Inspector shal] refer the 
draft by-laws for settlement to the Mining Board or, where there is no 
Mining Board. to such officer or authority as the 1[Central Government] 
may by genera! or special order. appoint in this behalf. 

(4) (a) When such draft bye-laws have been agreed to by the 
owner, agent or manager and the Chief Inspector or Inspector, or, when 
they are unable to agree, have been settled by the Mining Board or such 
officer or authority as aforesaid, a copy of the draft bye-laws shall be sent 
by the Chief Inspector or Inspector to the 1[Central Government] for 
approval. 

(b) The 1[{Central Government! may make such modification: of the 
draft bve-laws as it thinks fit. 


(ec) Before the 1{(entral Government] approves the draft bye-laws. 
whether withor without modifications, there shall be published. in euch 
manner as the [Central Government] mav think best adapted for in- 
forming the persons affected. notice of the proposal to make the bve-laws 
and of the place where copies of the draft bye-laws may be obtained, and 
of the time (which shal] not be Jess than thirty davs) within which any 
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1 These words were cubstituted for the words “ Local Government’ by para 3 and &ch, J 
of the Government of India (Adeptation of Indian Lawes) Order, 1937 
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objections with reference to the draft bye-laws, made by or on behalf of 
persons affected should be sent to the 1{[Central Government]. 


(dq) Every objection shall be in writing and shall state— 
i) the specific crounds of objection, and 
(77) the omissions, additions or modifications asked for. 


(e) The 1{Central Government] shall consider any objection made 
within the required time by or on behalf of persons appearing to it ito be 
affected, and may approve the bye-law either in the form in which they 
were published or after making such amendments thereto as it thinks 
fit. 


(5) The bye-laws, when so approved by ‘the 4[Central Government], 
shal] have effect as if enacted in this act, and the owner, agent, manager 
of the mine shall cause a copy of the bye-laws, in English and in such 
vernacular Or vernaculars as may be prescribed, to be posted up in some 
conspicuous place at or near the mine, where the bye-laws may be con- 
veniently read or seen by the persons employed ; and, as often as the same 
become defaced, obliterated or destroyed, shall canse them to be renewed 
with all reasonable despatch. 


(6) The 1[Central Government] may, by order in writing rescind, 
in whole or in part, any bye-law so made, and thereupon such bye-law 
shall cease to have effect accordingly. 


33. Posting up of extracts from Act, regulations, etc—There shall 
be kept posted up at or near every mine in English and in such vernacu- 
lar or vernaculars as may be prescribed, the preseribed abstracts of the 
Act and of the regulations and rules. 


CHAPTER VIII.—PENALTIF8S AND PROCEDURE. 


34. Obstruction —(1) Whoever obstructs the Chief Inspector, an 
inspector or any person authorised under section 7 in the discharge of his 
duties under this Act, or refuses or wilfully neglects to afford the Chief 
luspector, and Inspector or such person any reasonable facility for mak- 
ing any entry, inspection, examination or inquiry authorised by or under 
.his Act in relation to any mine, shall be punishable with imprisonment 
ior a term which may extend to three months, or with fine which may 
extend to five hundred rupees, or with both. 


(2) Whoever refuses tto produce on the demand of the Chief In- 
spector or Inspector any registers or other documents kept in pursuance 
of this Act, or prevents or attempts to prevent or does anything which 
he has reason to believe to be likely to prevent any person from appearing 


1 These words were substituted for the words “ Local Government ”* by para 3 and Sch. [ 
of the Government of Ladia (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 
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before or being examined by an inspecting Officer acting in pursuance 
of his duties under this Act, shall be punishable with fine which may 
extend to three hundred rupees. 


35. Falsification of records, etc-—Whoever— 


(a) counterfeits, or knowingly makes a false statement in, any certi- 
ficate, or any official copy of a certificate, granted under this Act, or 


(b) knowingly uses as true any such counterfeit or false certificate, 
or as ee 


(c) Makes or produces or uses any false declaration, statement or 
evidence knowing the same to be false, for the purpose of obtaining for 
himself or for any other person a certificate, or the renewal of a certi- 
ficate, under this Act, or any employment in a mine, or 


(d) falsifies any plan or register or record the maintenance of which 
is required by or under this Act, or 


(ce) makes, gives or delivers any plan, return, notice, record or re- 
port containing a statement, entry or detail which is not to the best of 
his knowledge or belief true, 


shall be punishable with imprisOnment for a term which may extend to 
three months, or with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, or 
with both. 


36. Omission to furnish plans, etc-—Any person who, without reason- 
able excuse the burden of proving which shall lie upon him, omits to 
make or furnish in the prescribed form or manner or at or within the 
prescribed time any plan, return, notice, register, record or report 
required by or under this Act to be made or furnished shall be punish- 
able with fine which may extend to two hundred rupees. 


37. Contravention of provisions regarding employmént of labour.— 
Whoever, save as permitted by section 25, contravenes any provision 8f 
this Act or of any regulation, rule or bye-law or of anv order made there- 
under prohibiting, restricting or regulating the employment or presence 
of persons in or about a mine shal! be punishable with fine which may 
extend to five hundred rupees. 


38. Notice of accidents—1[(1)] Whoever, in contravention of the 
provisions *[of sub-section (1)] of section 20, fails to give notice of any 
accidental occurrence shall, if the occurrence results in serious bodily in- 
jury be punishable with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees or, 
if the occurrence results in loss of life, be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to ‘three months or with fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees, or with both. 


? Origninal section 38 was renumbered sub-section J by s. 17 of the Indian Mines (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1935 (5 of 1935), 


*These words, brackets and figure were inserted, ibid. 
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8[(2) Whoever in contravention of a direction made by the ‘(Central 
Government] under sub-section (2) of section 20 fails te.record in the 
prescribed register or to give notice of any accidental occurrence shall be 
punishable with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees. | 


39. Disobedience of orders——-Whoever contravenes any provision of 
this Act or of any regulation, rule or bye-law or of any order made there- 
under for.the contravention of which no penalty is hereinbefore provided | 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend tto one thousand rupees, 
and, in the case of a continuing contravention, with a further fine which 
may extend to one hundred rupees for every day on which the offender — 
is proved to h:ve persisted in the contravention after tthe date of the first 
conviction. 


40. Contiivention of law with dangerous results—(1) Notwith- 
standing anytiiing hereinbefore contained, whoever cOntraveneg any pro- 
vision of tthis Act or of any regulation, rule or bye-law or of any order 
made thereunder, shall be punishable, if such contravention results in loss 
of life, with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or with fine 
which may extend to two thousand rupees, or with both ; or, if such con- 
travention results in serious bodily injury, with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, 
or with both ; or, if such contravention otherwise causes injury or danger 
to workers or other persOng in or about the mine, with imprisonment 
which may extend to one month, or with fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees or with both. 


(2) Where a person having been convicted under this section is 
again convicted thereunder he shall be punishable with double the 
punishment provided by sub-section (7). 


(3) Any Court imposing, or confirming in appeal, revision or other- 
wise, a sentence of fine passed under this section may, when passing 
judgment, order the whole or any part of the fine recovered to be paid 
as compensation to the person injured, or, in the case Of his death to 
his legal representative : 


Provided that, if the fine is imposed in a case which is subject to 
appeal, no such payment shall be made before the period allowed for 
presenting the appeal has elapsed, or, if an appeal has been presented, 
before the decision Of the appeal. 


41. Prosecution of owner, agent or manager.—No proseeution shall 
be instituted against any owner, agent or manager for any offence under 
this Act except at the instance of the Chief Inspector or of the District 
Magistrate or of an Inspector authorised in this behalf by general or 
special order in writing by the Chief Inspector, 


* This sub-section was added, ibid. 


* These words were substituted for the words “ Local Government ”? by para 3 and Sch. E , 
of the Govern ment of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 
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42. Limitation of prosecutions—No Court shall take cognizance of 
any offence under this Act unless complaint thereof has been made with- 


in six months of the date on which the offence is alleged tto have been 
committed. 


43. Cognizance of offences—No Court inferior to that of a Presi- 
dency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class shall try any offence 
under this Act which is alleged to have been committed by any owner, 
agent or imanaver of » mine or any offence which is by this Act made 
punishable with tmprisonment. 


44. Reference to Mining Board or Committee in lieu of prosecution 
tn certaim cases.—(1) If the Court trying any case instituted at ‘the in- 
stance of the Chief Inspector or of the District Magistrate or of an 
Inspector under tthis Act is of opinion that the case is one which should, 
in lieu of a prosecution, be referred to a Mining Board or a Committee 
it may stay the criminal proceedings, and report the matter to the 
1/Central Government] with a view to such reference being made. 


(2) On receipt of a report under sub-section (7), the 1[Central 
Government] may refer the case to a Mining Board or a Committee, or 
may direct the Court to proceed with the trial. 


(CHAPTER IX.—MIsScELLANBOUS. ) 


45. Decisyon of question whether a mine is under this Act.—lf any 
question arises as to whether any excavation or working is a mine within 
the meaning of this Act, the {Central Government! may decide the ques- 
tion, and a certificate signed by a Secretary to the 1{Central Govern- 
ment] shall be conclusive on the point. 


46. Power to exempt from operation of Act-—-(1) The ?[Central 
Governmeni}] may, by notification in the 4/Official Gazette], exempt 
‘/either absolutely or subject to any specified conditions] any local area 
or any mine or group or class of mines or any part of a mine or anv class 
of persons from the operation of all or any specified provisions of this 
Act : 

Provided that no loca] area or mine or group or class of mines shall 
be exempted from the provisions of section 26 unless it is also exempted 
trom the operation of all the other provisions of this Act. 

5e ° ° 7 ° 


— —! SS Ss 


1 These words were substituted for the words “‘ Local Government ”’ by para. 3 and Sch.I 
of ths Govarn neat of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 


* These words were s1batituted for the words “‘ Governor General in Council’’ by para 4’ 
v; * q. 
* These word: wars sabstituted for the words “Gazetted of Indi. ’’, ibid. 


* These word: wore iaserted by s. 18 of the Iadian Mino; (Ameiinent) Act, 1935 
(5 of 1935). 


* Sab-section (2) was omitted by para. 3 and Sch. I ofthe Goveramsnt of India ( Adaptation 
ef Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 
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47. Power to alter or rescind orders—The ?[Central Government] 


‘co * * * * may reverse or modify any order passed under this Act 
ré 2 7” * 


48. Application of Act to Crown mines—This Act shall apply to 
mines belonging to the Crown. 


49. Saving.—No suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding what- 
ever shall lie against any person for anything which is in good faith done 
or intended to be done under this Act. 


50. [Repeals] Repealed by s. 2 and Sch. of the Repealing Act, 1927 
(12 of 1927). | 


[THE SCHEDULE.] 


[Enactments Repealed.] Repealed by s. 2 and Sch. of the Repealing 
Act, 1927 (12 of 1927). 


*The words “‘ and every Local Government ’» were omitted by para. 3 and Sch. I, ibid. 


’ The words “ by any authority subject to his or its control, as the case may be ” were 
omitted, ibid. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE GET 


jaicutta, India, December <l, 1948. 


SUBJECT: Geological reconnaissance ‘ DAMODAR VAILEY area. 


l 1404 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


of the Damodar Valley 
it a conference of 
: ba 3s of scientific institutions 
ological reconnaissance survey has 
the DAMODAR VALLEY area and that a large 
le, silica, untapped sources of high- 
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including china clay, were 


dindusthan Standard 
, the official 
; he Damoc ded that the 
Sorporation contemplates establishing very a’ factory to make 
higl | rezion. He 
aced an order for 6 million 
ut gn j He asserted that the factory to 
manufacture high=<tension insulators would thus prove "of great advantage 


. : ne a % ae '? 
to tne vwiational economy 
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The verious kino: : af Available n the region are now being 
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examined in 2a Mysore laboratory, Guha concluded. 
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Respectfully yours, 


if 
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Andrew V. Co hatin 
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Original and hectograph to Department of State 

Copies to: American Embassy, New Delhi 
American Consulates General, Bombey and Maoras 
Division of South Asian Affairs, Washington 
Division of International Resources, Washington 
United States Bureau of Mines, Washington 
United States Geological Survey, Washington 
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In reply refer to 
IR 


My dear Mr. Meyers: 


I have your letter of January 18, 1949 concerning a =. 
report on a manganese mine at Hari Har which you state A 
was submitted to the Department by the American Consulate 
at Madras, India. A search of the files in the Depart- 


ment has yielded no clue as to the existence or where- 
abouts of this report. 


Before sending to the Consulate for any information 
it may have on the report, I felt it might be advisable 
to ask whether you have available any further information 
concerning the report, especially the date, and any 
information as to whether the report was submitted in 
response to any specific inquiry. Any information of 
this kind which you can submit may be helpful in making 
a further search in the Department's files. If, on the 
other hand, you have no further information but wish 
an inquiry to be made from the American Consulate, the 
Department will be glad to do so at your request. 


6v3i-!1/29°Sr7s 


Sincerely yours, 


| C. W. Nichols 
LOL ' Assistant Chief, International 
Sate, Resources Division 


ll ‘@ oe A -" B. Meyers, 
Standard Ore & Alloys Corporation, 
120 Wall Street, 
Ge New York 5, N. Y. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


American Embassy, 
Rangoon, January 25, 1949. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


SUEJECT: Transmission of Mineral Report for 1946. 


The Charge' d'affaires ad interim has the honor to 
forward five copies of the "Report on Mining and Mineral 
Production in Burma for the Year 1946." No report was 
prepared for 1945. Reports for subsequent years have not 
yet been published. 


The annual minerals report for 1948 is being prepared 
by the Minerals Attache resident in New Delhi and will be 
submitted after the addition of certain recent statistical 
data by this office. 


Enclosure: 


> copies of Report on Mining and 
Mineral Production in Burma for 


the Year 1946. 


Copy to SOA Division 
Minerals Attache, AMEMBASSY, New Delhi 


File 523 
RLClifford/ma 
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| the Embassy's dese 
of Sentembe: , 1948, in which it 
pursuant to the authority conferred 
MINERALS (REGULATION AND DEVELOP- 
the Government of India is making 
Mining Concessions (Central) Rules, 
in force unt! upersedec boy the 


wiich rema 
‘te mene . ~aw 
regulations. 


Two cOnies of the Mining Concessions ( Central) 
Rules, 1959, are transmitted herewith (Enclosure 1). 
One of these may be given to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, which will undoubtedly wish to comvare the 
orovisions with those sketched in the dreft of the 
new Rules transmitted as Enclosure no, 1 to Report 
no, 88 dated October 22, 1948, by the Consulate Gene~ 
rgl, Calcutta, 


Copies of the new Mining Concession Rules, India, 
will be obtain a trea itted to the Denartment and 
Other interée 
are releaé 

6 


Resvectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador 


Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 
En¢losure: vies of Mining 


Concessions (Central) Rules, 1939. 


925 

AVCorry/ kr Bs. 

Copies to all Consuler Offices, India; Division of 
International Resources; Bureau of Mines. 
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The item identified below has been withdrawn: from this file: 


File Designation 


Date 


From 


To 


In the review of this file this item was removed because access to it 1s 
restricted. Restrictions on records in the National Archives are stated 
in general and specific record group restriction statements which are 

available for examination. The item identified above has been withdrawn 


because it contains: 
i] Security- Classified Information 


Load Otherwise Restricted Information 
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Authority 
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we 2949 addresses, though reetraversing ground that had heen laid 
Lhe general public in earlier studies such as the 1945 draft of the 
2'.or8. Plannine Gommittee Report and in the quite full Memorandum accom 
ayine the Suetemsnt on Minerals Policy early in 1947, nevertheless merit 
Yelul realtag because cf the comparative fullness of their treatment of 
an’ s mineral resources position and the reaction they portray which is 
ceiy So be reflected apureciably in the Indian Government's treatment of 
feral industry. Several pieces of information about mineral resour- 
are given puolicity that are of exceptional topical interest, With ree 
pacd te Menazite (page 18), Wadie estimates reserves at between 1,5 ami 2 
million Sona, ia the "beach sande," Of Thorium (page 12) he says that the 
woOnawive reserves contain tue equivalent of "over s hundred thousand tons,” 
On Uranium (page 13) he writess "{Indian_/ monazite contains about 0,3 per. 
vent of 03,02 and, sincre consideratle reserves of monazite exist, extraction 
of a notable quantity of uranium wil be possible when the monazite sands 
are ubsiized for toe mawrufacture of thorium metai," Of the commoner ener. 
zy materials, Wadia seglests to speak of coal, and-this is surprising hee 
vause Within the last few years the pregress of washing experiments and 
Dlending haa in «effect extended the quantity of utilizable coals here, On 
petrelleum (page 28) he writes a brief and satisfactory statement of the 
current outlook, New resources of strontium (page 12) are mentioned, but 
in general he has little that is new to say of the other principal miner 
aise it is significant that he estimates higheregrade manganese ores at a 
fagure which those best acquainted with the deposits would consider too 
conservative (page 11). Under the heading Manganese, however, it is inter~ 
esting to reads "Factoryescale experiments on the manufacture of ferro~ 
mangamese have not received serious attention fin the past_/ because of the 
phosphatic nature of much of the ore, With the recent find of lowephos- 
phorus ores in SANDUR and RALAGHAT ard the availability of nonephosphatic 
coke from GIRIDIE the possibility of piloteplant trials for conversion of 
a fair percentage of manganese ore to ferro-manganese is being considered,” 
Under the heading Chromium (page 8), he speaks again of a significant move: 
"the possibilities of upgrading of lean chromite ores (with Cr less than 30 
to 35 per scent) are being investigated," All that he says, nevertheless, 
does not introduce change in the tahle offered by him to the National Mine 
erals Policy Gonferemce early in 1947 and reproduced as Table I im his 1°4¥ 
addreaa om Minera’. Rasources, India has four minerals in abundance, which 
are of world importsenca, India has or expects to have an exportable sit. 
plus of ten additicnal minerals, some of them strategic from the American 
standpoint, Loiie is expected by Wadia to be or te become self-sufficient 
with respect to a further twenty-three minerals. India lacks or has an in 
sufficient potential ef eighteen further minerals including petrole wm, cop-= 
per, lead, zinc, platinum, silver, sulphur, and several important alloying 
minerals aud potash, Several of these may be obtainable from neighboring 
countries wheres they occur morw abumdantly, the rest must be sought from 
remoter countries, Under what conditions can India obtain these lacking 
minerals amd metals, aad how does India prepose to deal with other countries 
which seek or may later seek to obtain what they lack from India's minera! 
stores? | 


Wadia's answer to these timely questions in “mineral politics-ands 
economics" is sketéhed in the second of his 1949 addresses, the one given 
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Lake Succesg on Metals in relation to Living Standards." Pointing to 
the depletion of “accessibie™ deposats of various of the important indus. 

2X. Manereia ia.the territories of the incustrially advenced countries 
| Basin, Wacdae evidently expects the emergence of what might 

narxe<” in such minerals, Under the passing regime 
and the South Asian countries including India 
reas of low per capita consumption of miner= 
tging stream exports of their ores for a "na- 
proportionately small in most instances." Un» 
rheat return" is forthcoming "in the coming 
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“ach nation™ he expects the flow of mineral 


servation of mineral resources in 

and their utilization (or barter) 

vatcona. benefit will De the most significant development 

PF fhe coming dea ‘ he thinks, "The natural result of this 
ay *e “hat the “arce engineering and manufacturing industries 

f the world witli not be alle to draw so unrestrictedly as in 
ww materiais except on the basis of re« 

eral terms of exchange with manufac- 
bavkward countries need in building up 

economy and standard of living." The 

£ the past is being abandoned, Wadia 
- ‘ there is a sustained drive to bring 

es as yet untapped, to build up with 
m this source more productive and di- 
Tie idea has slowly dawned that national 
ated for enriching the life of the pec= 

smgervation," (Pages 4 and 5) 
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'* verious points in his eddress as including 
f exploring, mining and processing minerals 
acon of wasteful old methods characteristic, he 
e recime @ buyer's market, i.e., of production for ex» 
' alsc emira es “ne principle that minerals might well be reserved 
eortain instances anid 20+ exploited until the rate of return to be ex- 
nected through their production and sale can be considered adequate from 
a “Planner's" and seller's standpoint. "Judicious use" Wadia illustrates 
rather than defines by izmdicating the nature of new demands for minerals 
and preducts derived fom them in the underedeveloped countries as they 
undergo change in response to insistent urges for better housing, road 
building, uoter tramspor*, electrification, water=power, irrigation and 
industrialization schemes, “A revolutionary rise in the East's demand 
for fabricated metals." he asserts, will come about in the course of the 
response, But because the indigenous resources of Asian countries will 
be able to sope with such raquirements to only a limited extent at first, 
"these steeply rising needs in metals Zin / good part will have to be sat~ 
isfied with imports from abroad, This /Asian_/ demand will have to be ad- 
justed against {these unmier-developed countries! _/ capacity and willing» 
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, in India to cive them effects the Gentral 
ve enactment obtained a control over alleIncis 
eau of Mines haa been established, for tech» 
7 Geological Survey of India is be~ 
enlarge knowledge of the country's 
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28. Zion which Wadia and his associates 
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MINERAL RESOURCES OF INDIA 
By D. N. WADIA,* M.A., D.Sc., F.N.L, F.G.S. 


Introduction 

[HE mineral position in India is materially different to-day from 
what it was even at the end of the last war. The expansion of the 
Geological Survey of India and the re-alignment of its programme 
with major emphasis on mineral exploration and development, 
the institution of the Indian Bureau of Mines for co-ordinated 
mining and conservation of the country’s mineral assets and the 
announcement by the new Government of a national mineral 
policy are events of the last six years that have materially changed 
the Indian mineral position as it existed in pre-war days. 

Up to very recent times mineral’exploration and the conduct of 
industries, based on mineral raw products, on a national economic 
plan received scant attention both from the public and from the 
State. Save for coal, iron and petroleum, required for internal 
consumption for basic national needs, the majority of the minerals 
were raised in India for purposes of bulk export without any 
dressing, processing or fabrication. The entire output of man- 
ganese, mica, ilmenite, monazite, chromite, refractories, beryl, 
nitre and a large part of the remaining six or seven base minerals 
were thus shipped abroad in the crude siate. These exports 
brought but a small return to the country either in the shape of 
adequate prices or exchange commodities in which this country 
was deficient. 


India’s Position in the World’s Minera! Resources 


An overall picture of India’s mineral resources vis-a-vis the 
world, its surpluses, sufficiencies and deficits is presented in 
Table I, which gives a bird’s eye view of India’s’ position on the 
world’s mineral map. 


TABLE I 
|. Minerals of India which are of world importance: 
lron ore Titanium ore 
Mica Thorium ore 


Il. Minerals in exportable surpluses and which are available for export under 
reciprocal agreements: 


Bauxite Monumental granite 
Corundum Natural abrasives 
Magnesite Sillimanite and kyanite 
Manganese ore’ Silica 

Monazite Steatite 


a 


* Geological Adviser, Department of Scientific Research, Government of India. 
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se %o St PABLE l—continucd 
Hd. Minerals in which India may be considered sell-sullictent tor present 
and for those of the immediate future 
\lum lndustrial clays 
Aluminium ore limestone, dolomit 
Antimony Marbles 
Arsenic Mineral pigments 
Barytes Nitrates 
Building SLONIC Phosphates 
Cement raw materials Precious and semi-precrous stones 
Chrome ore Rare earths 
Coal Sodium salts and alkalis 
felspars Vanadium 
Glass sand /ircon 
Gold 


IV. Minerals which are absent or in short supply in India and tor which she 


has to depend on foreign imports to-day: 


Asphalt Nickel and cobalt 
Bismuth Petroleum 
Cadmium Platinum 

Copper Potash 

Fluorides Silve: 

Graphite Sulphu: 

Lead lin 

Mercury Pungsten 
Molybdenum Zine 


[he more important mineral products mined ino India (the 
Indian Union and Pakistan) are about 30 in number, including 
several which, although comparatively unimportant in quantity 
to-day, are capable of material development in the future with 
expansion of industries, The year 1946 is selected for presenting, 
in Table Il, statistics of value and quantity, as in many ways it 
can be considered a typical post-war year for undivided India’s 
mineral production. ; 


Geological and Geographical Distribution of India’s Minerals 

Barring coal and petroleum and the somewhat disputed position 
of salt and gypsum, due to their yet undecided age, the bulk of 
the valuable minerals and metals won in India are products of 
rocks of pre-Palaeozoic age and are confined to metamorphic rock- 
systems of either the Archaean or pre-Cambrian period. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the coal is of Lower Gondwana age, the remain- 
der (2,300,000,000 tons) being Tertiary. The main petroleum 
horizon in India is lower Tertiary. 

A copy of an outline Map of India showing a sketch plan of 
distribution of the principal mineral deposits of India accom- 
panies this paper (Fig. |, Plate 1), and is published with the 
permission of the Director of the Geological Survey of India. 

Nature has made a very unequal territorial distribution of 
minerals in the Indian region. The vast alluvial plains tract of 
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North India is devoid of mines of economic minerals. Lhe 
Archacan terrain of Bihar and Orissa possesses the largest concen- 
tration of ore-deposits such as iron, manganese, copper, 
aluminium, chromium; valuable industrial minerals like mica, 
sillimanite, phosphates, and over three quarters of India’s reserves 
of coal, including coking coal. The iron ore reserves lying in one 
or two districts of Bihar and in the adjoining territories of Orissa 
are calculated at over 8,000,000,000 tons, surpassing in richness 
and extent those of any other known region. There are large 
reserves of manganese ores : over 50 per cent of the world’s best 
mica (block, splittings and sheet) is supplied by the mica mines 
of Kodarma and Gaya tn Bihar. The second minerally-rich province 
is the Central Provinces, carrying good reserves of iron and 


TABLE II 


Value in a 
Mineral millions Quantity in tons 
of rupees 


' 
i 


. Coal = = 3 29,709,346 


| , = 56°8 
>. lron and stec! sa Sd R . Ponds. 
i ‘ ee kee 203° . 
'3. Manganese ore 8-6 370,980 
4. Gold 34°8 131,775 oz. 
5. Mica 31°2 210,047 cwt. 
6. Salt .. y ee 24:4 2,200,079 
7. Building matertals . 1Q-2 4,958,526 
8. Petroleum 12°25 76,752,015 gal. 
Y. Copper ore .. 7:2 352,718 
10. Ilmenite 1-7 185,023 
11. Industrial clays 2-45 800,000 
*12. Saltpetre 0-95 30,676 
13. Limestone 14-0 6,400,000 
I4. Chromite As es oa 0-99 44,792 
1S. Kyanite and sillimanite .. ie 0-38 13,560 
io. Magnesite .. ne - - 0-6] pe Us 
17. Steatite be = oe 5 0-58 94,700 
18. Gypsum - ye re ro 0-35 76,417 
t19. Monazite.. a = = 0-10 2,106 
20. Diamonds .. pe 8 ee 0-17 pre carats 
21. Rutile . ap ne i 0-20 l, 
152. Zircon ie a = 0-03 ee 
23. Barytes — = = “ 0-37 29,096 
+24. Antimony ore Hg “ os 0-15 962 
25. Graphite... - a a 0-16 1,627 
126. Asbestos... = a ne 0-12 583 
127. Beryl ue « . - 0-045 500 
'28. Corunduin .. a = re ()-O8 343 
29. Marble si gs ms oi 3 15,025 
30. Ochre he 7 4 8,488 


* Estimated at 1947 rates. 
t Figures for 1944, f.o.b. Indian ports. 
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manganese, coal, limestone und bauxite. Madras has workable 
deposits of iron, manganese, magnesite, mica, limestone and lignite 
Mysore State has yielded all the gold of India, besides producing 
appreciable quantities of iron, porcelain clays and chrome-ores 
Hyderabad has good reserves of second-grade coal, besides being 
a potential source of several industrial minerals. Travancore State. 
on the southern tip. of the Peninsula, possesses enormous con- 
centrations of heavy-mineral sands of high strategic importance. 
calculated to contain. some 250,000,000 tons of ilmenite, besides 
containing zircon, rutile, and garnet in workable quantities. Ihe 
provinces of Bombay (the north-west districts) and Eastern 
Punjab have been far less productive and have scarcely figured in 
India’s mineral statistics. Rajputana, for a long time absent from 
India’s annual mineral returns, is gradually becoming a produc- 
live centre, holding promise for the future in non-ferrous metals 
(copper, lead and zinc), mica, steatite, beryllium and = precious 
stones (aquamarine and = emerald). Assam supplies about 
$0,000,000 gal. of much-needed petroleum, besides carrying 
important reserves of [Tertiary coal. Of the vast extent of the 
Himalayan region, the only proved mineralized region of import- 
ance is the territory of Kashmir, south of the Great Himalayan 
Axis, with its coal (some of it anthracitic) aluminium ore, sapphire 
and some minor industrial minerals. The next mineralized terrain 
is Nepal, whence occurrences of cobalt, nickel and copper ores 
are reported, but which has scarcely yet been geologically ex- 
plored. But for the partly-Known copper deposits of Sikkim and 
Kumaon and some fairly wide-spread iron orebodies in these 
areas, the rest of the Himalayan region is a veritable ferra 
incognita as regards economic minerals. 

The provinces of Sind, N.W. Frontier and Western Punjab, 
now constituting Western Pakistan, and the new province of 
Eastern ‘Bengal forming Eastern Pakistan, are parts of India 
which have less development of the minerally-productive geo- 
logical rock-systems and have not in the past supported any 
considerable mining industry. The provinces of Sind, N.W. 
Frontier and the rocky parts of Western Punjab have prospects 
of petroleum resources on a workable scale, as yet undeveloped. 
This feature is shared also by Baluchistan which has in addition 
important chromium deposits of a high grade, together with 
moderate reserves of low-grade lignite, coal and sulphur. Two or 
three oilfields in Western Punjab produce a variable quantity of 
petroleum (10 to 30 million gal.). Other minerals of West Pakistan 
are rock-salt (175,000 tons annually) from Khewra and the yet 
untapped reserves of millions of tons of brine in Baluchistan; 
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nitre and potash-salts, gypsum, and reserves of some 300,000,000 
tons of Tertiary coal of inferior but usable quality. Energetic 
prospecting for oil in Sind and in the N.W. Frontier, at present 
In progress, may reveal new oilfields of better productive capacity 
than the existing Punjab oilfields, which are small and declining 
in their output. Pakistan’s metal resources are confined to 
Baluchistan’s high-grade chromite, Chitral antimony and arsenic 
and the hitherto indifferently-prospected iron ore and coal, in 
parts of Hazara and N.W. Frontier Province. The country is 
richly supplied with vast reserves of pure limestone and other raw 
materials for cement manufacture, together with extensive de- 
posits of high-quality gypsum and ornamental marble. | 


IHE CHIEF MINERAL AND METAL ASSETS OF INDIA 


I—Metals and Ores 


Aluminium 


The aluminium ore reserves of India, though not yet investi- 
gated in detail, are known to be of large dimensions, fairly 
wide-spread throughout the country. They are computed at about 
250,000,000 tons. The main ore is bauxite, or aluminous laterite, 
but diaspore and gibbsite are also known. Proved workable 
deposits of bauxite (Al1,O.,>>50 per cent) occur mainly in Bihar, 
Central Provinces and the Western Ghats, e.g., in the Ranchi 
District of Bihar; the Jubbulpore and Balaghat Districts of the 
Central Provinces and in several parts of Bombay; good bauxite 
is also reported in the Shevaroy Hills of Salem (Madras) and in 
Mysore. The aluminium deposits of Kashmir (which are of the 
diaspore type, Al,O,>70 per cent) are large and easily workable, 
but the ore is found to be highly refractory and not amenable to 
usual methods of treatment for the extraction of alumina. The 
annual production of aluminium in India is yet very small (4,000 
tons against a requirement of 15,000 tons). For this about 16,000 
tons of bauxite is mined. The consumption of aluminium ore 
for chemical and allied industries is noted under bauxite. 


Antimony 


Stibnite occurs in the Kangra District of the Punjab and in 
Chitral (N.W.F.P.) in Pakistan. The latter source was actively 
worked during war years, the output being about 1,000 tons of 
ore per year. Smelting and refining of antimony was done in 
Bombay. 
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Beryllium 

During the war years India exported considerable quantittes ol 
beryl, the chief source of the rare metal beryllium. Beryl from 
Rajputana, Bihar and Nellore (Madras) is prized because it con- 
tains 11-13 per cent of BeO, a percentage considerably in excess 
of that found in beryl from other sources. The mineral occurs 1n 
association with mica in pegmatite veins in crystals which weigh 
sometimes up to a ton. Production has been fitful, and sustained 
mining for beryl alone ts not remunerative. Rajputana (Ajmer- 
Merwara) has been the chief source of supply, the other localities 
being Nellore (Madras), and Hazaribagh (Bihar). The exact 
reserves are difficult to estimate because of the sporadic mode of 
occurrence of the mineral in pegmatites. The maximum export 
in One year ranged from 500 to 1,500 tons during the war years. 
valued at from 150 to 250 rupees per ton. Export of beryl was 
totally prohibited by Government regulation in 1946. 


Chromium 

The chief ore, chromite, is produced in the Zhob Valley. 
Baluchistan; Singhbhum (Bihar); Keonjhar State and Mysore 
State, all of which possess fair potential reserves. Less important 
deposits are found in parts of Madras and Ratnagiri (Bombay). 
The maximum Indian production of recent years has been around 
50,000 tons per year, the bulk of which was exported, only about 
10,000 to 12,000 tons of chromite being used in [India for the 
manufacture of furnace bricks, other refractories and chemical 
products. During the war the Ordnance Factories used a part of 
the output for the manufacture of ferro-chrome. Possibilities of 
upgrading of lean chromite ores (with Cr less than 30-35 per 
cent) are being investigated. 


Cobalt 

Traces of cobalt occur in association with the copper ores of 
Khetri (Jaipur State) and a few other localities. The quantity 
available is insignificant. Lately cobalt deposits said to contain a 
considerable reserve of ore have been reported from the Nepal 
State but the mode of occurrence, geology of the deposits and 
probable and possible reserves yet remain to be investigated. A 
small quantity of concentrate and cobalt speiss was exported 
from Nepal during the war. 


Columbium-Tantalum 


The minerals tantalite, columbite, samarskite and allied rare 
minerals have been found in small parcels at a number of localities 
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in India, in the mica belts (especially in their more barren parts) 
of Nellore (Madras), Monghyr and Gaya (Bihar) and in parts of 
Mysore and Travancore. A few tons of these minerals derived 
from the above localities was exported in the past but the supply 
is mostly fortuitous and very little attention is paid to systematic 
exploration in the absence of any constant demand. 


Copper 

Copper ores are mined only in the Singhbhum District 
(Mosabant mines), although small deposits are numerous, especially 
in parts of Rajputana and Bihar. The existence of large slag heaps 
in various parts of Bihar, Rajputana, Madras, Central Provinces, 
and other localitics are a witness of the existence of an established 
copper industry in India a century or two ago. Late geological 
investigations suggest the occurrence of copper lodes in Darjeeling. 
Sikkim and Kumaon Himalayas, at Khetri (Jaipur State), at 
Alwar, parts of Madras and near Baragunda (Bihar). Prospecting 
by modern methods is being applied to some of these deposits. 
The present-day production of copper at the Mosaboni mines is 
between 6,000 and 6,500 tons (obtained by treating roughly 
350,000 tons of ore) annually, against a requirement of nearly 
40,000 tons. The annual imports of copper in India. exclusive of 
brass and bronze, are of the order of 15.000 tons. 


Gold 

Production of gold in India has for the last ten years averaged 
about 300,000 fine oz., but production has fallen in recent years. 
The gold mines of Kolar (Mysore) have now passed a depth of 
9,000 ft. and are experiencing considerable difficulty arising from 
this depth and also from rockbursts, which problem is acutely 
present in these mines. Minor occurrences of vein gold and gold- 
bearing quartz, though fairly frequent over large parts of India, 
as testified by the presence of auriferous sands in rivers drain- 
ing them, have yielded very little metal. The alluvial workings for 
gold in India produce an inappreciable quantity of gold per year. 


Iron 


The-resources of the country in iron ore are of vast extent. 
Only in the District of Singhbhum and in parts of Orissa are the 
reserves of iron ores, occurring at the surface and capable of 
Opencast mining, computed at over 8,000,000.000 tons of ore, 
containing over 60 per cent iron. This amount is more than twice 
that estimated a few years ago. The chief extra-Bihar localities 
are the Central Provinces, Bastar State, Salem and Mysore. In 
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r contrast with the vastness of ore reserves, however, the annual 
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production of pig-iron and steel in India yet remains small. During 
the last five years the quantity of ore mined ha&S ranged from 24 
to 3 million tons per year, fram which 1:5 to 1:9 million tons of 
pig-iron was smelted, out of which 600,000 to 800,000 tons of steel 
was made. According to recent estimates the total Indian reserves 
of. better-grade iron ore are probably as much as _ 10,000,000,000 
tons, accessible to opencast mining; and as large ore concentra- 
tions exist in the vicinity of the Bihar coalfields the prospects of 
the Bihar-Orissa area becoming a leading metallurgical centre in 
the near future appear reasonable. The manufacture of a range of 
ferro-alloys and ferro-manganese is as yet at an early stage. 
although commercial-scale manufacture of ferro-chrome, ferro- 
silicon, ferro-titanium, ferro-tungsten and ferro-vanadium, besides 
ferro-manganese, is being planned at the existing and projected 
steel works and at the Metallurgical Laboratories at Jamshedpur. 


Lead 

Production of lead in recent years in India has been insignificant, 
although there are signs that a considerable amount of ingot lead 
was produced in several parts of the country a century or so ago, 
from small lead deposits. Mounds of slag are found scattered over 
parts of India, notably in Bihar, Udaipur and Jaipur. A lead-zinc 
mine is in operation at the site of the old abandoned mines at 
Zawar in the Udaipur State. It has only lately begun to produce 
a thousand tons of galena and to smelt a few hundred tons of 
lead. The annual import of lead is about 7,500-8.000 tons. 


Lithium 

Small deposits of lithium-mica, lepidolite, have been recently 
found in the Bastar State (Orissa)-in the form of boulders of 
lepidolite aggregating a few hundred tons. It is capable of sup- 
porting a small industry for the manufacture of lithium salts, 
rather than for the extraction of lithium metal. 


Magnesium 


Deposits of magnesite of fairly large extent and of a high 
degree of chemical purity occur chiefly in the Salem District 
(Madras) and in Mysore. Although exact figures are not available 
the reserves of the mineral occurring in the well-known ‘ Chalk 
Hills’ of Salem aggregate nearly 90,000,000 tons, analysing over 
96 per cent of magnesium-carbonate (46:4 per cent MgO). 
Middlemiss* regards the quantity available as ‘practically 


* Middlemiss, C.S. Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind.. Vol. 29. Part II. 1896. 
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unlimited. Very little magnesite is used for the extraction of 
metallic magnesium. The quantity mined, about 25,000-35,000 
tons per year, is usually employed in the making of caustic 
magnesia, sore] cement, magnesia bricks and other refractories. 
A considerable part of the annual output ts exported. Research 
on the preparation of metallic magnesium, light-metal alloys and 
magnesium-aluminium alloys is under supervision of a Committee 
set up by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Besides magnesite, large quantities of dolomite occur in extensive 
deposits in many parts of India, thus largely: increasing the poten- 
tial reserves of magnesium metal in the country. 


VManganese 


For over 30 years India has occupied either the first or second 
place amongst the world’s suppliers of manganese metal. Between 
the two world wars India’s annual exports of high-grade manganese 
ore offen touched the million-ton mark. The main production 
centres of manganese ore are well known and no new deposits of 
any striking size or richness have recently been discovered. The 
minimum reserves of richer-grade ores (chemical grade>70 per 
cent and Ist grade>48 per cent) are not considerable, com- 
puted at only 15,000,000-20,000,000 tons. The reserves of lower- 
grade ores (Mn 40-30 per cent) are several times this magnitude. 
Beneficiation of the latter by simple mechanical means has not 
yet been tried on any appreciable scale, but it is probable that a 
large proportion of leaner ore is capable of being upgraded by 
inexpensive dressing treatment. The most notable feature of the 
economics of manganese mining in India is that hitherto almost 
the entire output has been exported, only a comparatively trifling 
proportion being used for local manufacture of ferro-manganese 
in the iron and steel works. The unlimited export of manganese 
ore has now been controlled by Government, restrictions being put 
on the exports of the better quality ores. Factory scale experi- 
ments on the manufacture of ferro-manganese have not received 
serious attention because of the phosphatic nature of much of the 
ore. With the recent find of low-phosphorus ores in Sandur and 
Balaghat and the availability of non-phosphatic coke from Giridih 
the possibility of pilot-plant trials for conversion of a fair per- 
centage of manganese ores to ferro-manganese are being con- 
sidered. 


Nickel 


In common with other non-ferrous metals—lead, zinc, tin, 
silver, cobalt—there is a paucity of nickel ore in India. The only 
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notable occurrence of nickel lodes is reported from a locality in 
Nepal, 40 miles from Khatmandu, where the ore is stated to 
contain & per cent of nickel. Geological examination and detailed 
prospecting has so far not been possible to ascertain the quality 
and extent of the deposit. 


Strontium 

The discovery of a fairly large deposit of the mineral celestite 
(96 per cent SrSO,) in the [richinopoly District, estimated to con- 
tain 500,000-1,000,000 tons within LOO ft. of the surface, has to 
be noted. The mineral has not found industrial employment in 
India, e.g. paints, chemicals and drug manufacture, only a small 
proportion being used in pyrotechnics. 


Thorium 

The thorium resources of India are considerable. [ThO. ts a 
constant ingredient of the mineral monazite, occurring in the form 
of beach sands, in association with the ilmenite sands of Travan- 
core, Tuticorin, Waltair and Ganjam. The monaziie trom Travan- 
core contains on an average 8-10 per cent ThO.. Thus the 
monazite beach deposits constitute a large potential source of 
the metal thorium which has now assumed strategic importance 
as a source of atomic energy. The quantity of thorium available 
from Indian monazite is estimated at over a hundred thousand 
tons. The export of monazite is now controlled by Government. 


Titanium 

Titanium minerals—rutile, titaniferous magnetite and ilmenite 

are widely distributed in India and constitute an important 
mineral asset of the country. The last-named mineral occurs as 
highly-concentrated black sand along a 100-mile. stretch of 
Travancore on the west coast.of India. Smaller patches of black 
sand concentrates also occur on the east coast of India at 
Tuticorin, Waltair and Ganjam. About 75 per cent of the world’s 
requirements in titanium, ranging between 200,000 to 300,000 tons 
per annum, were, prior to 1939, supplied from the ilmenite beach 
sands of Travancore, which consist of over 75 per cent of 
ilmenite grains. The Travancore ilmenite is rich in Ti0,, the 
average content being 55 per cent titania. The total reserves of 
ilmenite in the form of beach sands both on the west and east 
coast are estimated at between 300,000,000 and 350,000,000 tons. 
Associated with the ilmenite sands of the beaches are rutile. 
zircon and monazite; the latter mineral generally forms 1-4 per 
cent of the sand grains. TiO.. also occurs in large masses of 
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titaniferous magnetite in Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj. Local 
utilization of ilmenite for the manufacture of titantumdioxide, the 
base of many, paints, lacquers and varnishes, is being undertaken at 
Travancore. In the magnetic separation of ilmenite from the raw 
coastal sand 1.S00-2.000 tons of rutile is obtained. 


lungsten 


A small deposit of wolfram is found near Degana in Jodhpur 
(Rajputana). It yielded during the war years a couple of hundred 
tons of wolfram, but the occurrence 1s not capable of supporting 
remunerative mining in peace-time. 


Uranium 

A deposit of pitch-blende containing over 75 per cent U,O, 
was recently found in Ajmer-Merwara. Deposits of this mineral 
were found some years ago in the mica-pegmatites of the Singar 
mines (Gaya) and at Sankara mines (Nellore). These deposits 
were small and sporadic and not capable of continuous mining. 
A source of uranium exists in the monazite sands occurring in 
association with the ilmenite sands of the west and east coasts. 
Monazite contains about 0-3 per cent of U,O, and, since con- 
siderable reserves of monazite exist, extraction of a_ notable 
quantity of uranium will be possible when the monazite sands are 
utilized for the manufacture of thortum metal. 


Vanadium 

India has considerable resources in this rare metal, mostly 
localized in the Mayurbhanj State (Orissa) and Singhbhum (Bihar). 
as vanadium-bearing titaniferous iron ores. Vanadium occurs as 
V.O, in these ores in amounts varying from 0-8 to 3 per cent. 
Radiometric analysis of concentrates obtained from the dressing 
of vanadiferous ores also reveals the presence of a minute amount 
of uranium. The reserves of vanadiferous iron ores are estimated 
at some 3 to 5 million tons. These ores contain enough of 
vanadium for their conversion to vanadium-steel and other alloys. 


Zine 

Zinc lodes——* blende ~—occur in association with lead ores in 
the abandoned Zawar mines of Udaipur and in a Permo-Carboni- 
ferous limestone in the Riasi District, Kashmir. Production from 
the former source is less than 1,000 tons per annum. No smelting 
of zinc ore is, however, carried out to-day and the ore is merely 
dumped at the mines. The consumption of zinc in India, about 
25,000 tons annually, is wholly met from imports. 
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“Zirconium 

This rare metal occurs in the form of the minerals zircon and 
baddeleyite associated with the ilmenite sands. It is possible to 
process high-grade zirconia refractory from these minerals at 
fravancore, but at present the fitful output of L00-1,500 tons of 
zircon a year is worked only for the purposes of export. Reserves 
of zircon are ample, and with increase in demand larger quantities 
of pure zircon can be made available 


I1i— Non-Metallic Minerals 


The following non-metallic minerals are produced in India 
for use as abrasives, refractories, mineral pigments, for chemica! 
and technical industries, as ‘raw materials for ceramic manufac- 
tures and for various other industrial applications. Only the more 
important minerals of use in industry and arts are listed. 


Agate 

A considerable agate industry, for cutting of onyx, carnelian, 
jasper, heliotrope and. common.-opal, existed in [ndia in the 
medieval ages. The chief centres were Cambay and Ratanpur in 
Gujarat, Jubbulpore (Central Provinces) and Banda (United Pro- 
vinces), where the local lapidaries obtained their raw materials 
from the widespread Deccan basaltic lavas, in which they occur 
as filling steam-cavities. The trade has declined at present to 
rather insignificant proportions. 


Asbestos 

Both chrysotile and tremolite varieties of asbestos occur in 
India, the former chiefly in the Cuddappah District (Madras) and 
the latter in Mysore, Rajputana and Singhbhum. The Madras 
deposits are capable of development.for manufacture of asbestos 
cement. Good-quality fibre is rare and sorting and grading is 
indifferent. The annual production is limited as yet—less than 
500 tons per year, the average value being Iess than Rs. 60/- per 
ton. Pre-war imports of raw and manufactured asbestos totalled 
Rs. 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. 


Barytes 

The chief producing centre of barytes is the Cuddappah District 
of Madras, smaller quantities being produced at Alwar, and in 
Jubbulpore Districts. No figures of probable reserves are avail- 
able. The aggregate output of recent years is between 20,000 and 
25,000 tons. Most of the whiter and better-quality barytes is 
utilized in the local manufacture. of paints (lithophone). The 
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coloured varieties are being used in drilling muds by the oil 
companies. 


Bauxite 


Besides its use as aluminium ore, bauxite is extracted for 
various Industrial purposes--manufacture of chemicals, abrasives, 
refractories, cement, and in kerosene refining. Until lately the chief 
use of bauxite was for the latter purposes. The annual produc- 
tion has ranged from 10,000 to 20,000 tons. Expansion of output 
in the near future is indicated and India is capable of becoming 
an important world centre for bauxite and :alumina. 


(orundum 

Indian corundum. was in active demand for abrasive purposes 
before synthetic carborundum assailed the market. The mineral 
occurs in Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Rewa, several districts of Madras 
and in Central Provinces. The varieties mined from Mysore and 
Rewa, being crystalline, are valued for their superior abrasive 
power and fetch a high value. The annual production is fitful and 
varies from about 4,000 cwt. to 10,000 cwt. Lately a local industry 
for the manufacture of abrasive wheels, hones and discs has been 
set up in Mysore. Other natural abrasives are garnet, locally 
abundant in Rajputana, Bihar, and in the coastal sands ; quartz ; 
compact siliceous slate; and massive crystalline, rocks, used as 
grindstones and millstones. Production is intermittent and casual, 
but a local market for graded abrasives is expanding. 


Diamond 

The celebrated diamond marts of Bijapur, Panna and Golkonda 
produced diamonds from the earliest times up to the close of the 
nineteenth century, all the most reputed diamonds of antiquity | 
being products of central India mines. At present very few stones | 
(of gem quality as well as industrial diamonds) are produced, the 
annual yield amounting to barely 2,000 carats of the former 
variety, in small stones, per year. It does not appear, however, 
that the Indian diamond deposits have all been exhausted. In- 
tensive prospecting and exploration by modern methods is needed 
to revive the alluvial and placer mining in Panna, Karnool, 
Bellary, and in Central India. 


i luorspar 

Small deposits occur in the Nandgaon and Khairgarh States 
of the Central Provinces, but the production is not of good quality 
and needs concentration ms refining by flotation. The produc- 
tion varies from 1,200 to 1,500 tons per annum. 
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Graphite 

Since the stoppage of graphite mining in Iravancore India has 
not produced crystalline and flake graphite of quality equal to 
the Ceylon graphite. As the parent reck-systems which carry the 
graphite deposits of South India and Ceylon show a close paral- 
lelism in composition, age and origin the prospects of discovery 
of workable graphite bodies at numerous centres are not ruled 
out. At present the Indian production ts confined to: small sporadic 
occurrences in Eastern Ghats. Travancore, Ajmer-Merwara,. Bihar 
and Orissa, which are able to put out barely 1,000 tons of dressed 
graphite per year. 


Gypsum 

Pakistan has enormous reserves of gypsum in the Punjab Salt 
Range Mountains (Khewra) and in their Trans-Indus extension. 
In India the notable occurrences are of Uri District (Kashmir) with 
comparatively small reserves in’ Bikaner, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, 
Sirmur and Cutch in the north and in Trichinopoly District in the 
south. Proved reserves in Rajputana and Trichinopoly, to date, 
amount to 40-45,000,000 tons. The best and most easily workable 
are the Punjab reserves, which aggregate over 200,000,000 tons. 
Indian gypsum is being considered for use as a source of sulphur 
and sulphuric acid. The production in recent years has been small. 
varying from 65,000 to 80,000 tons annually, but when the Sindri 
artificial fertilizer factory starts operation it will need nearly 
three quarters of a million tons of gypsum for the yearly manu- 
facture of 360,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. 


Industrial Clays 

Recent surveys by the Geological Survey of India have revealed 
fairly large reserves of kaolin or china clay, fit for a variety of 
ceramic uses,’ in different parts of the country. The deposits of 
lithomarge, terra cotta and pottery clays for earthenware manu- 
facture, sanitary ware, ectc., are large enough to meet local needs. 


~Purer kaolin for porcelain manufacture of better class is restricted 


to a few localities in Bengal, Bihar, Mysore and Travancore. 
Fire-clays for use as refractories up to a range of 1,400° C. are 
plentiful in Bengal, Bihar and in the Central Provinces. Fuller's 
earth, employable as detergent agent, is mined in parts of Sind 
and Rajputana (10,000 tons annuaily). Bentonite, or a _ variety 
close to it, is worked in Jodhpur and in Jammu. Lhe total pro- 
duction of all varieties of industrial clays has shown a marked 
tendency to rise in recent years, although exact figures are not 
available. 
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Kyanite and Sillimanite 

India has been one of the chief producers of these excellent 
natural refractories needed in the glass and metallurgical industry. 
[he chief workable deposits are in the Kharsawan State, in Assam, 
Rewa and some districts of Bihar and Orissa. Reserves are com- 
puted at over half a million tons. In recent years, owing to active 
demands abroad, production has shown a considerable increase. 
[he latest reported output is about 30,000 tons, valued at 
Rs. 500,000. The entire output was exported without any process- 
ing or calcining. but lately an embargo has been placed on un- 
limited exports in the crude state. 


limestone 


The resources of India (the Indian Union and Pakistan) in 
limestone, dolomite and associated calcareous rock are ample and 
capable of meeting all needs, viz., lime and mortar, cement, 
fluxes, as well as for a wide variety of chemical uses. The deposits 
are widely distributed throughout both the Dominions and in 
particular adequate reserves are available in Assam, Bihar, West 
Punjab, Sind, Central Provinces, Central India and Madras for 
most of the industrial requirements. Production is around 
3-4,000,000 tons per year. The use of chemical-grade limestone 
for calcium-carbide, chemical compounds such as lime-chloride, 
and bleaching powder Is increasing. 


Nica 

India’s pre-eminent position as the supplier of 80 per cent of 
the world’s demand is maintained, although the threat of synthetic 
mica has been for some time challenging that position. It appears 
likelv, however, that certain grades of Indian mica will remain 
vital to the world’s electrical industries. During the: war and the 
post-war years exports rose considerably. In the list of producing 
centres the entry of Rajputana since 1942 is to be noted. The 
exports of mica during post-war years have decreased to 60,000 or 
70,000 ewt., but prices have risen. In the year 1946 the value of 
the total export of block mica, splittings and scrap amounted to 
over Rs. 50,000,000. Urgent problems are the increasing mech- 
anization of mines with increasing depth of the veins and rigid 
control of standards of dressing and grading of finished mica, 
together with local processing of part at least of the split and 
block mica to the standard requirements of foreign markets. 
Ihe use of ground mica from the huge dumps of scrap and the 
manufacture of various kinds of micanite from rejected waste of 
mines and factories are as vet insignificant. 
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Vionazite 


Monazite is a source of rare earths of the cerium group, of 
phosphoric acid and of thorium oxide. After the first World War 
this mineral for a time disappeared from India’s annual mineral 
returns with the diminution of the gas-mantle industry. Between 
the years 1914 and 1922 the export of Indian monazite was 1,000- 
2,000 tons annually, afterwards falling off to less than 2090 tons, 
and since 1937 it has progressively risen to 5,000 tons. Since the 
termination of the war, cxcept for strategic considerations, the 
ordinary trade exports have been stopped. India possesses the 
largest reserves of monazite m the world, occurring in the readily 
accessible form of beach sands. It is the chief ore of thorium 
(ThO, varying from 8-10°5 per cent). The supplies are of the order 
order of over 1°5 to 2 million tons. 


Petroleum 


The petroleum resources of the country continue to be limited. 
The Punjab oilfields have shown a steady decline in output. 
Although development operations in 1943 have added one new 
oillficld——the Joya Mair, in the Attock Dzistrict-—it has not 
materially increased the total light-oil output, as this. new field 
produces heavy bituminous oil. Vigorous exploration by geo- 
physical methods in Sind and the Punjab ts proceeding and test- 
drilling of one or two prospecis is in Operation. The combined 
Output per annum of the Punjab oilfields is only 12-15,000,000 gal. 
to-day. In the Assam area the Digboi field is now the only source 
of petroleum for the Indian Union, with an annual output which 
has lately risen to 85,000,000 gal. Intensive exploration has 
marked out one or two promising areas, in the Tripura State and 
at Patharia, for testing by the drill. The annual consumption of 
petroleum and petroleum products in India is now over 3,500,000 
tons and the Government of India ts actively exploring the possi- 
bility of manufacturing a million tons of synthetic petroleum from 
low-grade coal by the Fischer-Tropsch and allied lately-perfected 
processes. There are only two oil refineries in India, serving the 
Assam and Punjab oilfields. A project for refining imported crude 
oil in new refineries to be erected on the west and east coasts is 
under investigation. 

Three potential petroleum regions have been marked out by 
geologists for intensive investigation by geophysical technique: 

(1) The Assam Tertiary region, largely hidden under the 
Brahmaputra alluvium. 
(2) The Sind-Baluchistan-Potwar Tertiary belt in the north- 
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west, much better exposed, but with its western margin 
largely concealed in the Punjab alluvium. 

(3) The head of the Cambay Gulf and Southern Rajputana. 
[his last area is hardly touched by systematic prospect- 
ing 


Precious Stones 

Ihe only fresh intormation of note is the discovery of emeralds 
in the Mewar State, where gem beryl of beautiful colour and 
water was discovered in 1943 in a band of biotite-gneiss in horn- 
blende schist. Emeraid crystals varying from } to 4 in. in length 
are extracted. which on cutting have yielded attractive gems 
worth about Rs. 500,000. Sapphires and aquamarines are mined 
in smali amounts in Kashmir and some semi-precious stones are 
cut in Jaipur, but no systematic gem industry exists in India 
to-day. The use of semi-precious stones, spinel, topaz, garnet, and 
rock-sapphire, for the manufacture of watch-jewels and pivot- 
bearings for scientific instruments is receiving attention. Gem 
zircon is scarce in India. 


Salts and Alkalis 

Besides the 1,600,000 tons of common salt produced in India 
annually (including 200,000 tons of rock-salt and 500,000 tons 
trom salt lakes and brines), an average of 10,000 tons of nitre 
(potassium nitrate) is produced from the efflorescence of certain 
soils in the. Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar. Sodium carbonate 
and sodium sulphate, occurring in the reh or kalar soil efflorescence 
in areas of scanty rainfail and low humidity in the north, have 
not yet found industrial employment. Although the quantities 
involved are very large these natural salts are distributed over 
such large extents of surface soil that their concentration is not 
found economical. 

Avnari—This crude sodium sulphate, recovered from the Sam- 
bhar and Didwana lake brines of Rajputana, and from the refining 
of salipetre, is finding increasing industrial uses, and some 12,000 
tons is being refined annually from these operations. The Dhands 
(alkaline lakes) of Sind carry large concentrates of soda salts, 
chiefly the carbonate and sulphate, the latter at times to the 
extent of 40 to 50 per cent. The chief dhand salt, however, is 
the carbonate composed of 35-45 per cent sodium carbonate and 
20-23 per cent bicarbonate. The average annual import of alka- 
line soda salts from abroad -cost over 7,000,000 rupees, and 
during the last few years several attempts have been made to 
meet this demand from indigenous raw materials. The estimated 
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, 
potential amount of sodium salts available annually trom the ‘top 


layers of the re/i-intected soil in various parts of North India ts 
nearly 1,500,000 tons, made up of 600,000 tons of sedium 
bicarbonate, 500,000 tons of sodium carbonate and 300.000 tons 
of sodium sulphate. 

the upper layers of mud at the bottom of Sambhar and Dia- 
wana brine lakes likewise are important sources, capable of 
vielding several million tons of sodium sulphate and = sodium 
carbonate. 


Steatite 


Pure white muassive steatite of superior quality is in rising 


demand abroad and the present-day production has been stepped 
up to 25,000-30,000 tons per vear. The most important sources are 
Jaipur State (Rajputana) and Jubbulpore (C.P.). Reserves ot good 
quality steatite at these sites are believed to be large. In 1944 
21,400 tons was produced, the bulk of which was exported without 
much refining or dressing. 


Sulphur 

No appreciable indigenous sources of native sulphur exist in 
the Indian territory, and India continues to import almost the 
Whole of its requirement of nearly 45,000 tons of sulphur from 
abroad. A reserve of about 250,000. tons of sulphur exists at 
Koh-i-Sultan and at Kalat State in Baluchistan. The utilization of 
gypsum, pyrites and other natural sulphates as a source of sulphur 
is aS yet in the experimental stage: and the derivation of sulphur 
trom the roasting of sulphide ores has not proved a feasible 
proposition so far because of lack of abundance of sulphidic ores 
in the country. : 
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ABSTRACT 


METALS IN RELATION TO LIVING STANDARDS 


The per capita as well as the aggregate consumption of metals in 
industrially under-developed countries of the East has been insignificant 


for domestic, agricultural and industrial uses, The role of these countries 


has been to mine and export raw ores of tin, manganese, chromiun, antimony , 


tungsten etc., and the problem of metal depletion facing Europe and America 
aas not yet become grave to them. But a growing trend towards conservation 
of mineral resources and their utilization for national benefit, or barter 
on a more reciprocal basis, will be the most significant development of the 
coming decade in these countries, India and many eastern nations have made 
five=year or ten-year development plans for industrialization, agricultural 
development, mechanized transport, hydro-electric and other multi-purpose 
water-power schemes etc., which will need fabricated metals in unprecedented 
quantities from the industrially developed countries. This demand should 
be adjusted against capacity to supply their mineral and metal gurpluses 
compatible with up-to-date principles of resource conservation. To ‘foster 
such interdependence of countries for mutual benefit, should be the goal 

of the United Nations Conference. 
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developments in the practice of ore-refining and upgrading, may put off 
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taken as nature's grim warning that man is spending away 


treasure which is non-replenishable. 
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The critical shortage in metals is mest seriously felt up to now 


only in respect of tin, lead and zinc, but signs are apparent that 


accessible deposits of copper, nickel, manganese, wolfram and antimony 


are diminishing and new discovery is not keeping pace with demand. 


The 


extractable stock of platinum, silver and gold left for future needs 


‘within minable depth, is becoming meagre. 


The situation, though 


seeneral for the whole world, however, is becoming acute in the 


Western Hemisphere, chiefly the countries around the North Atlantic 


border, where modern standards of life demand an inordinate use of 


metals; for the Eastern countries whose consumption of metals is 


comparatively insignificant and who have only played the role of miners 


/of tin, 
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India has supplied #0 million tons of manganese ores of the higher 
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prade since 1900 at a but little above the cost of mining and transport 


to the consumer. Malaya, Indonesia, Siam and China have supplied 55 million 
tons of primary pig-tin during the same interval and still continue to 
furnish the major vart of the world's demand for this essential metal, for 
which no substitute is in sight. The largest supply cf the strategic metal 


tungsten, (75 per cent) has come from China, Burma and Malaya, ever since 


the discovery of its high potential in war and defence. China's mines 


supply 71 per cent of antimony, maintenance of which is vital to a number 
of industries, In a similar category mst be placed the regular pre-war 
exports of over two million tons of iron-ore to Japan, an industrially 
developed country, by Malaya and other undeveloped countries. Ceylon has 
supplied 1; million tons of superior graphite (indispensable for metal 


smelting) during the last sixty years. 
/Lack of policy 
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resource estimation, sampling, and geological exploration on modern lines 
has been at work in Asiatic countries until very recently. The technique 
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aerial survey and mapping, geoe-physical investication at depth, 
ling, are being gradually 
unsound mining and the 
despoiling of depletable and non-renewable resources for export purposes, 
But new trends 
u of Mines which 
mineral deposits with 
ore beneficiation 
processing and utiliza 
mining personnel for 
programme has been undertaken since 1945 It is only a matter of time 
other countries of south-ea sia, which have wetalliferour minocrals, 
follow in the wake of this programme, In these countries the pressure 
increasing population, rising living standards, especially cI food and 


public health, is creating an insistent iJesire for proper development, 


} 


conservation and utilization of their mineral wealth, viz., use of new 


ey 


techniques, and effective controls of export of raw products, in place of 


> 


the laissez fairo attitude of the past. Everywhere there is a sustainec 


drive to bring into use mineral resources as yet untapped, to build up 

with the revenues obtained from this source more productive and diversified 
economies, The idea has slowly dawned that national resources must be 
cultivated for enriching the life of the peovle by jucicious use and 
conservation, 

The general lack of trained geological and mining personnel, 
technicians, engineers and other experts in the specific fields is being 
made good slowly by an intensive educational effort in training in local 
institutions, overseas scholarships and engazement of foreign experts on 


contract. 
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Extent of metal resources of India and countries of the Far Fast 


The resources of India in certain metals and ores are fully adequate 


to support higher living standards for the masses, which is the aim of 
national planning. They are of a scale to ensure supply of indigenous 

needs for centuries and still leave an exvortable surplus margin. The 
measured and estimated deposits of iron, manganese, aluminium, titanium-ores 
and the ferro-alloy metals, chromium and vanadium, give promise of India's 
becoming in the foreseeable future an important metallurgical centre for 
ferrous metals and alloys and for the lightemetal alloys. The strategic 
metals thorium and beryllium have been located in derosits of considerable 
size. Against this, the position in respect of the non-ferrous metals, 


o ° 4 


lead, zinc, copper, cobalt and nickel is one of scarcity which future more 
detailed exploration may in part remove, and of a more permanent deficiency 
in respect of tin, silver, platinum and mercury. <A few notes on the 
existing proved and prospective metal resources of India, with statistics 
of production and reserves, are given in a following paragraph, (p. 9). 
Burma has notable resources of wolfram and ores of lead, zinc, tin, 
lickel; China is believed to have the bizggest iron reserves in the western 
Pacific region, next only to the vast reserves of Singhbhum - Orissa in 
India, while her Imown tungsten and antimony reserves are yet of 
considerable magnitude. Sixty per cent o: tungsten and 71 per cent of 
antimony of the world is mined from these two countries from deposits 
which are regarced as ample for future needs, Malaya has moderate supplies 
of magnetic iron-ores, the chief source of supply to Japan. In tin, the 
south-east Asiatic countries Malaya, Indonesia, Siam, China and Burma 
virtually dominate world production, though both production and distribution 
of tin has long been controlled by the international tin cartel, which has 
prevented some of these countries from reaping the full benefit of their 
valuable natural asset. An indispensable accessory to metallurgical 


industries is graphite, of which Ceylon holds large reserves of pure 


crystalline and flake graphite enough to last the world for a long period. 


Outlook for developments and potentialities 


Expansion of these resources by discovery of new, or partly explored, 
or suspected deposits in the industrially under-developed countries named. 
above, is distinctly promising. .On the other hand, the promise is limited 
ty the difficulty and cost of the new methods of exploration, geophysical 
and geochemical, and insufficiently trained personnel. These features 
will retard the rate of discovery of new resources, These adverse factors 
have in the past, however, proved to be not wholly disadvantageous, as they 
were the very factors that tended to conserve the underground resources of 


/many undeveloped 
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many undeveloped countries from too rapid depletion, In the race for 

export of ores for which indigenous market existed, and the inducement 

of small immediate gain, the majority of the metal resources of these 
countries was mined haphazardly and unsystematically, the last consideration 
being given to any aspect of conservation In countries which mine 
principally for export, this is the ily aspect of conservation that needs 
effective safeguarding today as is the most serious threat to the world's 
mineral economy, The other aspects of metal resource conservation vizZ., 
conservation of sre milling and concentration and conservation by 


— 


substitution, reclamation, utilization of scrap etc., aré problems of the 


future when the mining industry wil] have reached the second stage, viz., 


manufacture of the products of mines. 


Mctal requirements for industrial and agricultural developments 


Accurate data and statistics of metal and ore production for export 
as well as for local consumption are unavailable for most Asiatic countries. 
Whatever ore is minced (and a considcrable aggregate quantity as well as 
varicty is mined) is mostly for trade purposes, for export overseas. The 
return for this is principally in the shape of consumer goods of general 
description and very subordinately in the rorm of processed or fabricated 
metals, Thus the per capita use of metals in the everyday life of the 
people of these countries is not ascertainable through official statistics, 
beyond the knowledge that it is as yet abnormally small. A trend toward 
increased use of metals is slowly setting in, not for ordinary domestic 
or private lifc, but for such general utility purposes as public-works, 
ongincering, railways, river navigation etc, 

The use of metals in agriculture in all the Asiatic countries is 
limitcod to a few primitive iron tools which the village smith fashiofis 
out of the local ores, with forcst.fuel. All through the ages man in 
Asia has made little use of metals in industry and agriculture, but he 
has developed a remarkable skill in fashioning and alloying the metale, 
iron, copper, zinc, silver and tin for his domestic utensils, the most 
obvious military weapons and articles of fine art. Ancient India acquired 
a high reputation in the metallurgy of iron and steel, copper, zinc and 
bronze. The fame of the ancient Indian steel wootz, in demand in Europe 
for sword blades, the fourth Century iron pillar of Delhi, a solid shaft 
of rustless wrought iron, 16'" in diameter, and 23' 8" high, and the 
ornamental bronzes and statuary of the V to X Centuries are oxample ~ 

Tt would perhaps be too much to say that the comparatively small 
productivity of Indian agriculture in cereals, livestock and commercial 
crops is related to the small use of metals, or that more use of metals 


would mean better tillage, The age-old peasant traditions in India lend 


/no support to 
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ant and machinery required for the various 
mtlti-purpose watcer-power, irrigation and industrialization schemes which 
India: and several Asiatic countries havo’ launched since the war, will bring 
about a revolutionary risc 3 inc East's demand ror fabricated metals from 
a few hundrec thousand tons to several million tons. To a limited extont, 
the indigenous resources of the Asiatic countrics will be able to cope 
with these steeply rising needs in metals but a good part will have to 

be satisfied with imports from abroad, This demand will have to be 
adjusted against their capacity and willingness to continue to supply raw 
materials to the more advanced industrial countrics. To foster such 
interdependence of countries on the world’s material resources and thus 
attcompt to establish an equilibrium between these two sets of countries 
into which the world is unhappily divided today, should be the goal of 

the United Nations Economic and Social Council. A desire for a friendly 
and satisfactory adjustment of this demand and supply for metals and 
minerals in mecting each other's wants and deficits in the coming years, 


will be the best guarantee for the war-damaged peace of the world. 
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Principal Metal Reserves of India, 
Production Statistics Etc. 


Data and statistics regarding the following twenty metals found in 
deposits of workable size in India are given below: 


Aluminiums Ore reserves are computed at about 250 million tons 


\A1,0, + 50 per cont); the deposits are fairly widespread throughout 


the country, in Bihar, Contral Provinces, the Western Ghats, Kashmir 


and Madras,: The annual production of aluminium in Incia is yet small; 


4,000 tons, against a requirement of 15,000 tons. 


Antimony: A deposit in Pakistan (Chitral), supplicd about 1,000 tons of 


ore por year during the war. The smelting anc refining was done at Bombay. 
China is the world's largest producer of antimony, (about 16,000 tons in 
pre-wor yoars), the largest deposits being found in the province of Hunan. 
The ore is smelted near the mincs, 


Beryllium: During the war Indic exported considerable quantities of beryl. 


Beryl from Rajputana and Bihar is prized because it contains 11 to 14 
per cent of BceO. The export of beryl has been prohibited since 1946. 
Research on the isolation of beryllium and beryllium oxide is being 

arried out py a committee of the Bocrd of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, 


Chromium: Chromite is produced in Bihar, Orissa and Pakistan (Baluchistan), 


the last locality possesses large reserves, The production has been 

around 50,000 tons per year, the bulk of which was exported. Possibilities 
of upgrading lean chromite ores and manufacture of ferro-chrome are being 
investicated. 

Cobalt: The only area within the geographical limits of India which has 
reported deposits of cobalt, is Nepal but the geology and probable reserves 
are not yet investigated. 

Copper; The chief producing area is Singhbhum (Bihar) which haa an annual 
output of about 65,00 tons of metallic copper. Reported deposits are 
under investigation. <A number of abandoned sites where a copper industry 
flourished till a century or two ago are Imowns; these’ supplied all the 
needs of India in copper and brass in mediaeval times, Burma produced 
copper matte (about 13,000 tons in the pre-war years) but the ore reserves 
are not large, Annual consumption of copper in India is 40,000 tons. 
Golds Annual production averages 300,000 fine ozs. The gold mines of 
Kolar (Mysore) are now over 9 ,200 feet deep, the deepest metal mines in 
the world. The ore persists at this depth, but the problem of rock-bursts 


is increasing in severity. 
/Iron: India's 


* 
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iron: India's resources in iron-ore are of vast extent. In the district 
of Singhbhum and adjoining parts of Orissa the reserves occurring at 

the surface, are computed at over 8,000 million tons, (metal content 

60 to 65 per cent). The reserves in the Central Provinces end parts 

of Madras are also large. In contrast with the vastness of ore reserves, 
however, the annual production of pig-iron and steel still remains small 
2 million tons of pig-iron and about 900,000 tons of steel), New steel 
plants are being installed and the manuracture of a range of ferro-alloys 
is being considered. 


China's iron-ore reserves are next only to India's, though they have 


not. .beon fully investigated and the production still remains small. 


Production of lead in India is insigmificant at the present though 


two centuries ago considerable amounts of ingotelead was produced in 
several parts of the country, mainly for military requirements, India's 
annual lead import is about 8,000 tons. 

Burma produced 75,000 tons of ingot le«c in pre-war years, Reserves 
of lead-zinc-silver ores at the Baldwin Mines ere culculeted at 
4 million tons, containing 16 oz. of silver to the ton. 


Magnesium: Magnesite deposits of large extent and a high degree of 


chemical purity occur in Madras, In Salem the estimated reserve is 

90 million tons, analyzing over 96 per cent of magnesium-carbonate, A 
considerable part of the annual output is exported. Research on the 
preparation of, metallic magnesium and light~metal alloys, principally with 
aluminium, is under investigation by the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, 


Manganese: Annual oxports from India of high grade manganese have often 


touched the 1 million ton mark during the last twenty years. Proved 
reserves of the richer cerade ores (48 to 70 per cent) aré computed at only 
about 15 to 20 million tons; the reserves or lower erade ores (Mn 40 to 
30 per cent), are several times this magnitude. Beneficiation of the 
latter by simple mechanical means will creatly add to the country's 
resources in this metal, Manufacture of ferroemanganese in India is being 
investigated and the unrestricted export of manganese ore has now been 
controlled by the Government, 
Nickel: There is a paucity of nickel-ore in India; the only notable 
occurrence of nickel-ores is reported from a locality in Napal, but 
detailed prospecting and geological examination have not been done to 
ascertain the quantity and extent of the deposit. 

The Bawdwin mines of Burma produced nickel speiss, averaging 3,000 
tons annually during the pre-war years, containing 25 to 30 per cent of 

/nickel. 
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nickel, Annual consumption of nickel in India is about 2,000 tons. 


Strontium: Large deposits or remarkably pure celestite, aggregating 


about a million tons each, occur in the Trichinopoly district of Madras 
and in a West Punjab district (Pakistan). The mineral has not found 
industrial use in India yet. 

Thorium: The thorium resources of India are considerable. ThO, is a 
_————— C 

constant ingredient of the mineral monazite occurring in the form of beach 
sands, covering large areas of the Travancore coast. These beach deposits 
constitute a large potential source of thorium, which has now assumed 
strategic importance as an atomic fuel or a source of atomic energy. The 
export of monazite for strategic reasons is now prohibited by the 
Government, 


Titanium; The mineral ilmenite is widely distributed in India and 


constitutes an important mineral asset of the country. It occurs as 
highly concentrated black sand along a hundred mile stretch of the 
Travancore coast. About 75 per cent of the world's requ-rements in 
titanium, ranging between 200,000 to 300,000 tons per annum, was, prior 
to 1940, supplied by Travancore, The percentage of TiO, in Travancore 
ilmenite runs to 52 to 62; the total reserves of on are estimated 
at over 300 million tons. -Rutile is associated with ilmenite. sands. 

A considerable accumulation of ilmenite occurs in association with 
the alluvial deposits of tin-ore in Malaya from which it is separated 
by magnetic concentration, 

Tin: This metal does not occur in India in any appreciable quantity. 
Malaya is the world's largest supplier of tin-ore, the quantity varying 
from 33,000 to 77,000 tons per annum (pre-war production), constituting 
about one-third the world's basic tonnage in this metal. This figure 
represents the entire output of Malayan mines, During the last twenty 
years many of the richer placers have been cxhausted. The largest 
proportion of the ore is obtained by drudging the alluvial and eluvial 
deposits, The remaining ore reserves are considered to be large. 
Indonesia and Siam are the next largest producers of tin-ore in south-east 


Asia, their share being 19,000 and 10,500 tons respectively per annum, 


China comes next with 6,500 tons. All the ore is mined by more or less 
primitive methods from shallow alluvial flats. | 


Tungsten: A small deposit of this metal was worked in India during the 


wor years. The world's largest producer of this valuable alloy metal is 
China which still maintains its leadership in this metal in spite of 
disturbed political canditdcons. The production in pre-war years was 
11,000 to 17,000 tons, the present output being much smaller. The ore is 


worked irom large placer deposits of detrital stream-tin. The next largest 
/exporter 
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exporter is Burma with 5,000 to 6,000 tons (pre-war), followed by Chosen 
1,500 to 2,000 tons; and Malaya, from a few hundred to 2,000 tons. No 
part of the ore extracted is used indigenously in these countries. 
Uranium; Sporadic deposits of Uraniumebearin minerals have been found 
in various localities in India, the largest being segregations of 
pitch=-blende in mica-pegmatites in Bihar, from which a few tons were 
obtained some years ago, Geological work has revealed that such deposits 
are incapable of supporting continuous mining, Minerals containing the 
rare earths and metals have teen observed in pegmatites traversing the 
mica fields of Bihar and Madras; viz, samarskite, gadolinite, columbite, 
tantalite, allanite, triplite, torbernite and thorianite, 


Vanadium: Considerable reserves of this metal have been localized in 


parts of Bihar and Orissa as vanadium-bearing iron-ores; the vanadium 
occurs in these areas in amounts varying from 0.8 to 3.0 per cent, The 
total reserves of vanadiferous iron-ore is cstimated at 3 to 5 million 
tons, Tue utilization of these ores for manufacture of vanadiume-steel 
is under. consideration, 

Zinc: Zinc lodes have been observed in a few localities in India but 

no smelting of zinc is practised there today. Slag deposits of large 
size in these districts suggest a flourishing zinc industry in mediaeval 
times, the zinc boing refined for manufacture of brass and bronze for 
local consumption. The annual consumption of sinc in India, at present 


about 30,000 to 35,000 tons, is wholly met by imports, 


Zinconium: Reserves of this metal are ample, but at present an irregular 


output of only 100 to 1,500 tons of the mineral zircon is worked for 


purposes of export. 
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PREFACE 


The National Planning Committee, appointed in 1938, 
began its work early in 1939. After defining the nature of 
a National Plan, and determining the nature and scope of 
the work entrusted to them, the Committee issued an ela- 
borate and comprehensive Questionnaire which was subse- 
quently supplemented by specific details. Twenty-nine Sub- 
Committees, formed into eight groups, were set up with 
special terms of reference to deal with all parts and aspects 


of the national life and work in accordance with a predeter- 
mined Plan. 


After some unavoidable delay in getting replies to the 
Questionnaire, the Sub-Committees began their work, and 
submitted Reports,—some of them Final, some Interim,— 
which were considered at the Plenary Sessions of the 
Parent Committee in 1940. Towards the end of that year the 
Chairman, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was arrested and sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment, during which the 
work of the Committee had necessarily to be suspended. 


On his release a year later, hope revived for an inten- 
sive resumption of the Committee’s work. But the out- 
break of war with Japan, the threat to India’s own safety, 
and the hectic march of political events, rendered it im- 
possible to devote any attention to such work at that time. 
It, therefore, inevitably went into cold storage once again; 
and remained for the duration of the war. 


When at last the War seemed nearing its end, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru with other leaders was released. The 
moment seemed again opportune to resume the work of 
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the Planning Committee. Meetings of that Body were heid 
in September and November 1945, when certain more 
urgent questions, already included in the programme of the 
National Planning Committee, were given a special prece- 
dence. A Priority Committee was appointed to report up- 
on them. Changes and developments occurring during the 
War had also to be taken into account; and another Com- 
mittee was appointed to review the general instructions, 
given six years earlier to the Sub-Committees. Revised 
instructions were issued to them following the Report of 
this Sub-Committee; and the Chairmen and Secretaries of 
the several Sub-Committees were once again requested to 
revise and bring up to date such of the Reports as had 
already been submitted—either as final or interim—while 
those that had not submitted any reports at all were asked 
to do so at an early date. 


As a result,;-many of the Sub-Committees which had 
not reported, or had made only an Interim Report, put in 
their Reports, or finalised them. The Parent Committee 
has had no chance to review them, and pass resolutions on 
the same. But the documents are, by themselves, of suffi- 
cient value, prepared as they are by experts in each case, 
to be included in this Series. 


The following Table shows the condition of the Sub- 


Committees’ work, and the stage to which the Planning 
Committee had reached in connection with them. 
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To sum up, fourteen Sub-Committees had made final 
yeports, of which ten have been considered, and Resolutions 
‘aken upon them, by the National Planning Committee. 
‘welve more have presented Interim Reports, ol which nine 
have been considered by the Planning Committee, with 
Resolutions thereon, while three Sub-Committees have not 
yet presented any report on the reference made to them. 
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The idea that all this material, gathered together with 
the help of some of the best brains in India in the several 
departments of our national life, should be printed and 
published was before the Committee from the start. But 
the interruption caused by the war prevented its realisation. 
It was once again mooted in 1941; but the moment was not 
deemed ripe then for such action, partly because the leading 
spirits in almost every one of the Sub-Committees were 
unable to devote time and labour to bring their Reports up- 
to-date; and partly also because war-time restrictions or 
shortages had made scarcer than ever before the statistics 
and other facts, which particular sub-committees would 
need, to bring their work up-to-date. The war-time needs 
of Government had attracted several of them to work on 
Government Bodies, Panels, or Committees. For all these 
reasons it was deemed undesirable that material of this 
character—valuable as it must be—should be put out in an 
incomplete, inchoate, obsolete form, which may reflect un- 
favourably upon Indian capacity for such tasks. 
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The last four years of the War were thus a period of 
Suspended animation for the National Planning Committee. 
Even after the end of the war, it has not been feasible, for 
obvious reasons, for the Planning Committee to resume its 
work and finalise decisions. Continuous sessions of that 
body are indispensable for considering and taking decisions 
on the Sub-Committee reports presented since” 1940, and 
putting all the material. into shape, ready for publication, 
not to mention making its own Report: but the political 
situation in the country made it impossible. Other condi- 
tions, however, are somewhat more favourable than in 
1938-39, when the Central Government of the country were 
all but openly hostile to such attempts. Lest, however, the 
momentary difficulties make for needless further delay, it 
was thought advisable by the Chairman and the under- 
signed that no more time should be lost in putting this 
material before the Public. Following this advice, it is now 
proposed to bring out a complete Series of the National 
Planning Committee’s Sub-Committee Reports, which will 
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serve as appendices to the Parent Committee’s own Report. 
The Plan of the proposed enterprise is briefly summarised 
below. 


Every Sub-Committee’s Report, which is in a final form 
and on which the National Planning Committee has itself 
taken resolutions, will be edited and published, with an 
Introduction assigning their due importance to the sugges- 
tions and recommendations contained in that particular re- 
port, its proper place in the over-all National Plan; and 
following it up, wherever necessary, by a kind of Epilogue, 
summarising the developments that have taken place during 
the seven years, during which the work of the Planning 
Committee had been in suspension. 


Those Reports, again, which, though in a final form, 
have not yet been considered, and no resolutions taken 
thereon, by the Planning Committee, will also be included 
in the Series in the form in. which they were submitted, 
with such Introduction and Epilogue to each as may be 
deemed appropriate. And the same treatment will be 
applied to Reports which are ‘Ad Interim’, whether or not 
the Parent Committee has expressed any opinion on the 
same. They will be finalised, wherever possible, in the 
office, with such aid as the Chairman or Secretary of the 
Sub-Committee may be good enough to render. Sub-Com- 
mittees finally, which have not submitted any Report at all, 
—they are very few,—will also find their work similarly 
dealt with. The essence, in fine, of the scheme is that no 
avoidable delay will now be suffered to keep the National 
Planning Committee’s work from the public. 


Both the Introduction and the Epilogue will be supplied 
by the undersigned, who would naturally be grateful for 
such help as he may receive from the personnel of each 
Sub-Committee concerned. The purpose of these additions 
is, as already stated, to assign its true place to each such 
work in the over-all Plan; and to bring up the material in 
each Report to date, wherever possible. | 


~ Not every Sub-Committee’s Report is sufficiently large 
to make, more or less, a volume by itself, of uniform size, 
for this Series. In such cases two or more Reports will be 
combined, so as to maintain uniformity of size, get-up, and 
presentation of the material. The various Reports, it may 
be added, would not be taken in the order of the classifica- 
tion or grouping originally given by the Planning Commit- 
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tee: nor even of what may be called the intrinsic importance 
of each subject. 


In view of the varying stages at which the several Re- 
ports are, for reasons of convenience, it has been thought 
advisable to take up for printing first those which are final, 
and on which the Planning Committee has pronounced 
some resolutions. Printing arrangements have been made” 
with more than one Press, so that two or three Reports may 
be taken simultaneously and published as soon as possible 
so that the entire Series may be completed in the course 
of the year. 
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Two other Sub-Committees, not included in the list of 
Sub-Committees given above, were assigned special tasks 
of (1) preparing the basic ideas of National Planning; and 
(2) outlining the administrative machinery deemed appro- 
priate for carrying out the Plan. These were unable to 
function for reasons already explained. The present writer 
has, however, in his personal capacity, and entirely on his 
own responsibility, published the “Principles of Planning” 
which attempt to outline the fundamental aims and ideals 
of a National Plan. This remains to be considered by the 
Planning Committee. Similarly, he has also attempted to 
sketch an administrative machinery and arrangements 
necessary to give effect to the Plan, when at last it is for- 
mulated, and put into execution. Notwithstanding that 
these two are outside the Scheme outlined in this Preface, 
they are mentioned to round up the general picture of the 
arrangements made for publication of the entire work 
up-to-date of the National Planning Committee and its 
several Sub-Committees. 
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The several volumes of Sub-Committee Reports, wher 
published, will be treated as so many appendices to the 
Report of the parent body, the National Planning Commit- 
tee. It is impossible to say when that Committee, as a 
whole, will be able to hold continuous sessions, review and 
resolve upon Sub-Committee Reports which have not yet 
been considered, and lay down their basic ideas and govern- 
ing principles for an all over Plan, applicable to the country, 
including all the facts of its life, and all items making up 
the welfare of its people. 


The disturbed conditions all over the country, and the 
Labour unrest that has followed the end of the War has 
caused unavoidable delays in printing and publishing the 
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several volumes in the Series, which, it is hoped, will be 
excused. 


In the end, a word of acknowledgment is necessary to 
put on record the aid received by the Editor in the prepara- 
tion and publication of this Series. All those who are asso- 
ciated in the task,—members of the Parent Committee, or 
as Chairmen, Secretaries or Members of the various Sub- 
Committees,—have laboured wholly, honorarily, and con- 
sistently striven to give the best that lay in them for the 
service of the country. Almost all Provincial Governments 
and some States.—the latter twice in some cases,—have 
made contributions towards the expenses of this office, 
which have been acknowledged and accounted for in the 
Handbooks of the Planning Committee, published earlier. 
Suitable appreciation of these will be expressed when the 
Parent Committee makes its own Report. At almost the 
end of its task, the expenditure needed to edit, compile, and 
otherwise prepare for the Press, the several Reports, has 
been financed by a Loan by Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd., which, 
even when repaid, will not diminish the value of the timely 
aid, nor the sense of gratitude felt by the undersigned. 


Bombay, Ist July 1947. 


Ko. Se. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This Sub-Committee was appointed by the National 
Planning Committee to consider the following Terms of Re- 
ierence:— 

(a) the present mineral production of India. 

(b) the future possibilities; 

(c) classification of the mineral resources essential for 
national defence and non-essential, and recommend 
the appropriate policy for each; 

(d) present position of laws of mineral exploitation, and 
modification of them to suit our goal; 

(e) present position of metallurgical industry,—ferrous 
and non-ferrous; 

(f) national policy for use of metals in our industries 
looking into our national resources; 

(g) best position’ of locating these industries and ways 

and means of developing them; 

(h) national policy regarding import of minerals need- 
ed for national defence. 


India does not seem to be too well placed in respect of 
mineral wealth, or the initial endowment of nature, at least 
in proportion to her size and population. From the point 
of view of intensive industrialisation that is a very serious 
handicap. If India is to adopt, as the goal of her indusirial 
development, all of her available raw materials into finished 
goods ready for consumption; or, alternatively, to work up 
the raw materials available within the country into finished 
goods sufficient at least to meet her own requirements, with- 
out any dependence on foreign imporis,. industrialisation of 
all kinds must proceed at a pace and in volume hitherto un- 
known. And for that industrialisation to be achieved, it is 
indispensable that she should have, within her own frontiers, 
the wherewithal to make the necessary tools and improve- 
ments, plant and machinery. These are made out of metals 
or minerals; and the mineral resources available at the mo- 
ment do not seem sufficient to meet all our requirements for 
realising the goal of industrialisation indicated above. 

The approximate value of ores, minerals and metals, 
says the Report of the Industrial Panel on Non-Ferrous Me- 
tal Industries, which India has been producing of late, ranges 
from Rs. 30 to 35 crores per year. An analysis of the figure 
for the year 1937-38. the latest available, shows that to the 
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annual estimated aggregate value of our mineral industries 
metals. —ferrous and non-ferrous—contributed Rs. 13 to Rs. 14 
crores (about 40 to 45 per cent ol the total). If we compare 
these figures with those of the corresponding commodities in 
the United Kingdom, Canada. South Africa and other indus- 
trially advanced countries. we would feel seriously dis- 
appuinted in regard to this aspect of our native wealth, and 
the reaction upon our ambitions for industrial development 
in consequence. 

According to official statistics. the total value of the 
mineral wealth annually produced was Rs. 34.14 crores in 
1938. The publication of statistics regarding India’s minerai 
production was discontinued during the war as a war-meéa- 
sure. But the demands made by the war resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the mineral output. 92.694 workers were 
employed in mines in British India in 1943. as compared with 
55.123 in 1939. the corresponding figures for Indian States 
being 6.583 and 5,090. The total value of Minerals produced 
in the country during 1937 and 1938 is as in the opposite table. 


According to the Industrial Panel—non-Ferrous metals 
Industries—Report, already quoted, the estimated value ot 
metals, rninerals and mineral fuels, produced in the countries 
named below, was in 1935:— 


United Ik ingdom ns. 220 S7 crores of rupees, 
I’nion of South Africa Rts. 1IZ.10 
Australia Rs. 28.01 
Canada Rs. Si.00 
India including Burma Rs. 26.01 


This gives us the lowest position comparatively among 
the countries of the British Commonwealth and still more 
diseppointing when considered relatively. The situation has 
improved since 1935, mainly because of the impetus given by 
the War. But even so our relative position continues to be 
the same, as elsewhere the War has stimulated the output 
still more intensively. The progress of this country in the 
metter of mineral production is extremely slow. Though the 
production in India between 1935 and 1942 rose by something 
like Rs. 10 crores, the development in the same group of 
industries in other countries was as follows:— 

In Canada it rose to 132.6 crores in 1958 
141.0 crores in 1939 
169.2 crores in 1942 


A similar progress is noticeable both in South Africa and 
Australia. These are countries vastly populated though of 
cousiderable area and therefore possess larger mineral de- 
posits and initial endowment. 
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Minerals, Ores & Metals. (Revised) Variation 

per cent, 

(on rupee 

basis). 
Rupees Rupees 
1. Coal 7.81.02,439 10,64,23,835 36.2 
”. * Steel ee 6.68.63,554  6,96,52,982 4.2 
> Manganese Ore (a) 4.29.53 068 3.92.94, 763 —8.5 
4. JYron (Pig iron) (b) 2 82.78.201 3.44,16,000 21.7 
>. Gold 3.03.05. 87 1 5.04. 795907 0.5 
6. Petroleum 1.37.06,864  1,65.43,142 20.7 
7. Mica (bd) 1.43,.60,.086 = 1,13,25,346 —21.1 
8. Building materials 97 O7 S17 112,65, 392 16.2 
9, Salt S147 356 95, 18.385 16.8 
10. Copper et 61.67 490 £4.02 580 —28 .6 
11. Ferro manganese (2). . 10,69 453 24,658,590 130 3 
12. Ilmenite rr 11.26.529 1,,.46,436 37 3 
13. Saltpetre (b) .. 11.17 844 11,.68,446 4.5 
14. Kvanite, etc... 708,622 7 AG 514, 5.3 
15. Chromite 8.35.58 6,82,502. 22 .4 
16. Clays 3,25,578 3,76,270) 15.5 
7. Monazite 1.40.365 235,700. 66 .4 
18. Gypsum 1.18.543 1.71,903) 45.1 
19. Steatite 103,221] 168,580 8.6 
20. Magnesite 163,938. 160,593 "6 
“1. -Fuller’s earth T5OW 78,958 5 2 
22. Diamonds 54.979 68,813 25.1 
23. Aircon 39,036 AO 737 4.3 
24. Silver 32 343 29 877 —7 .6 
25. Barytes 1,49,260 29,512) —S8O0-: 
26. Ochres : 28,193 28.865 2.3 
27. Bauxite .: » .¥ | 61,839 25,540, —59-1 
28. Graphite | 16,302 20,691 26.9 
29. Tron-Ore (agaria) 1,062 12,690 1,093 .9 
30. ‘Tungsten-ore : 24.500) 9,600, —60.8 
31. Asbestos | 6,022, 4,482) —25 .5 
32. Felspar | 3,390. 4,335. 27.8 
333. Beryl i fa Ls 1,969 1,597 —18.8 
$4. Garnet sand .. | 1,650 600 —63 .7 
35. Bentonite | 900. 330. — 63.3 
36. Corundum : bent 250 100.0 
37. Sapphire | 550. 150 —7T2Z .7 
38. Apatite 1,660 119 —92.8 
3%. Copper-ore errr 101) oeee 
40. Aquamarine .. : ens 14 | 100.0 
41. Tantalite 301 ‘i —100.0 
42. Antimony-ore | ; 
beng <8) 4 
Total 30,49,43,161 34,13,93,365 o See 
a 


(a) Export f.o.b. values. 


*LU nderestimated. 


(b) Export values. 


(c) Revised, 
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3 Admitting our initially poor endowment, so far as is 
: known today, the known or available mineral resources of 
y India have not been developed with the intensity they de- 
“ mand. if the objective of National Self-sufficiency in the mat- 
a ter of industries is to be attained. For machinery is among 
“ the prime requirements of modern industry; and if that can- 
g not be made at home from indigenous resources, the realisa- 
tion of our goal would be wholly illusory. 
The Panel referred to has explained this relatively back- 
ward condition in the state of things on the following general 
grounds namely:— 
1. Lack of policy and organised plans for prospecting. 
= mining, and utilisation of minerals. 


2. Lack of effective State control. assistance, and en- 
couragement. 


3. Absence of basic industries. 
4. Lack of trained men and technical skill. 


5. Want of reliable information on the industrial ap- 
plication of minerals. 


6. The haphazard mining of the ore bodies, with an eye 
for immediate gains leading to the rapid depletion 
and waste of the useful portions of the deposits. 


on] 


Inroads of foreign firms who have taken up conces- 
sions for most of the important Indian minerals. 


Indian opinion is convinced that the British Government. 
while it held power in this country, was deliberately inclined 
to put a brake upon the progress of Mining and Mineral or 
Metallurgical Industries in the country. For if India attain- 
ed a degree of self-sufficiency in the matter of minerals to 
meet her own demands in respect of tools, implements or 
machinery, a very considerable market for Britain’s own pro- 
duction would be lost. There was consequently no policy 
to develop the existing resources, which, if adequately and °- 
effectively developed, might suffice for our needs in the initial 
years at least. And wherever such development has taken 
place, the concessionaire has been ‘a non-Indian usually, with 
the single exception of the Tata Iron and Steel enterprise. 


mal 

rs The War, however, forced the hands of the Government 
= in power and a considerable impetus was given to the indus- 
= iry to meet from Indian resources the war-needs of the Allies 
= in the Eastern theatres, Indian industry soon responded, and 
showed that if only proper tools, technique and machinery. 
pliant and equipment were available; if a reasonable policy of 
prospecting, exploring and exploiting of all known or possi- 


ed 
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bly available minerals were resolved upon; and if the Gov- ie 4 
ernment Department responsible were to provide all the 
necessary aid, encouragement, assistance, and protection, to 
the backward industry to develop, the mineral wealth of 
India would not prove utterly inadequate to the requirements 
of the country, at least in the initial stages of her planned, 
intensive, industrial development. : 

One factor responsible for the relative backwardness in 
exploring the available minerals, and developing such as are 
found, may be traced to the policy of the British Government | 
in India to grant mineral concessions almost entirely to pri- i 
vate——and that too to non-Indian,—enterprise. The mineral 
wealth of the country, however, is a gift of nature, a part of 
our initial inheritance, which belongs as much to the present 
as to succeeding generations. The industries, moreover, : 
‘rounded upon such materials, are among the key or mother 
industries, whose benefit must be available to the whole 
country, and not only a fortunate few who make profit for 
themseives out of what is common property. Private enter- 
prise ought, therefore, to be barred from prospecting for or 
exploiting mines and minerals, or developing the vital indus- 
tries on which may depend the very life of the country. And 
even if in any sector, such enterprise is for any reason un- : 
avoidable, at least for the time being, it must be confined | | 
strictly to the natives of the soil. No non-Indian should be 
given a prospecting license, or concession for working any 
form of our mineral wealth. And if there are actually in | 
existence non-Indian interests in any part of this field, they 
should be immediately acquitted by the State; and that in- 
dustry be conducted by the State as a collective public enter- 
prise. One of the first tasks of the National Government of 
a free India, and its Planning Authority, would, therefore, be 
to make it clear beyond mistake that this natural wealth of 
the country must be developed by the Nationals of the coun- 
try, and for the benefit of the country and not by any parti- 
cular class within it. Any existing foreign concessions, no 
,matter for what term granted, must be brought within the 
control of the National Planning Authority at once, so that 
development may take place as an integral part of the Na- 
tional Plan side by side with other departments of the Plan. 
The kind of concession, illustrated by that granted by the | 
Punjab Government in 1937 to the Imperial Chemicals | 
(India) Limited, cannot but end in disaster to any ambitions 
India may entertain of taking her due place amongst the in- 
dustrial nations of the world. Only if this group of indus- | 
tries, so vital to the very existence of the country, especially : 
in the matter of national defence, are owned, controlled and t 
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worked by the State collectively, and for the benefit of the 
community as a whole, will there be any hope of reasonable 
development within a measurable time. so as to be in keeping 
with the social and economic development on other fronts. It 
7 is only then also that it will be advisable to afford protection. 
encouragement, financial assistance and technical aid’ which 
the large-scale establishment of these industries would neces- 
sitate. if they are to keep their footing in the face of many 
adverse factors. 


Mineral Position of India 


This does not mean, of course, that India’s ambitions for 
intensive and all-round industrialisation are fated from the 
: very start to disappointment. The backwardness in regard 
to mineral wealth is only relative. not absolute. According 
to the Industrial Panel._—Non-Ferrous Metals Industries—Re- 
port, quoting Mr. D. N. Wadia, Mineral Adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of India, and Chairman of the National Planning 
Committee’s Sub-Committee on this subject:— 


“There is no justification for the widely prevailing opi- 
nion that India is poor in her mineral resources for develop- 
ing large-scale non-ferrous metal industries. It is the usual 
practice in India to dismiss, without detailed prospecting. 
non-ferrous ore deposits which occur in a scattered or dis- 
seminated state as not worth the attention of modern metal 
miner or smelter. This practice has worked to the detriment 
of the industry. since an ore deposit, having once been re- 
jected, as too small or uneconomic to work, has never again 
been touched for further prospecting in spite of wide-spread 
evidence in the form of slags and mines dumps indicating 
the deposit having been worked by: the ancients. The atten- 
tion of the Geological Survey of India has hitherto been con- 
fined to the more immediately paying and larger metallifer- 
ous deposits, the less extensive deposits receiving hardly any 
attention. A systematic prospecting for metallic ores has 
never heen attempted in India; and hence the information 
available to the Panel has been sketchy and incomplete..’ 


The relative position of India with regard to sunply of 
industrial minerals has been given by Mr. D. N. Wadia* the 
Mineral Adviser to the Government of India. as follows:— 


1. Minerals of which our exportable supplies can domi- 
nate the world market:— 


Iron ore, Titanium ore, Mica. 


~ 
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*The Mineral Outloos in India by Mr. D.N. Wadia, Scie ce and Culture 
Vol. VII, pp. 515-518, 1941-42. 
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2. Minerals of which our 


important factor:— 


Manganese ore 
2. Bauxite 
3. Magnesite 
L. Refractory minerals 
>. Silica 
6. Gypsum 


3. Minerals in which 


exportable surplus forms an 


;. Monumental granites 
&. Natural abrasives 
9 Nonazite 

10. Beryllium 

11. Corundum 

12. Steatite 


India may be considered self- 


sufficient for present needs and those of the imme- 


diate future:— 


Coal 

Cement materials 
Aluminium ore 

Cold 

Copper ore 

Chrome ore 

Building stones 

Marble 

Slate 

Industrial clavs 
Limestone and Dolmite 
Mineral Pigments 
Sodium: Salt and Alkalies 


j 
Borax 
Felspars 
Nitrates 
Phosphates 
71 reon 


‘Arsenic 


Antimony 

Barvtes 

Precious and semiprecious 
Stones 

Vanadium 

Rare Earths 


4. Minerals for which India has to depend largely or 
entirely on foreign imports:— 


Silver Mercury 
Nickel Tungsten 
Petroleum Molybdenum 
Sulphur Platinum 
Lead Graphite 
Zine Asphalt 

Tin Fluorides 


Distribution of the available Mineral Wealth as between India 
and Pakistan 


“It may be interesting to note. in passing, the distribution 
of the available mineral wealth of the country as between 
the two divisions of the land made since August 15, 1947. 
According to an article by Charles H. Behr, Jr. in the Foreign 
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Affairs for October, 1945, the principal minerals were distri- 
buted as follows:— 


| Canal \ Cyromima Ore ReLsions 
Assam bield 
Central Provinces Mysore 
Wardha Gondwana Napnjpun]gad 
North Bihar lueld 
Ranigany - VI Gold Regions 
/ Jobhilla 
harampura = Kolar (Mivsore) 
| Sharia a 
Bokaerao oa Vil Rawrite Regions 
Bikaner = Pcervnnnitl 
BPviiiiiit = iat 
Miianwall np Belighat 
Quetta re Miamini 
Dando a Laharcdaca 
Inolhapur 
Il Petroleum Belvaum 
Digboi (Assam) 
Badarpur Vill Copper Regions 
IKhaur 
Dinulian-Charar (Punjab) Singhbhum 


IN Wagnesite Regions 
Salem 
Mysore 
Ill Ferrous Metals 
Iron Ore Regions N Mica Regions 
Mysore 


Chanda Champaran 
Singhbhum Keonjar Nellore 


IV Manganese Ore 
Nagpur 
Garha 
Vizagapatam 
Goa 


Bihar 


“Any one acquainted with the geography of India will 
easily perceive from this that the bulk of the Mineral wealth 
of the country, such as it is, is to be found in India. The 
writer of the Article quoted accepts the boundaries of the 
two Dominions, as originally demanded by the Muslim League. 
But according to the agreement of June 3. 1947. these 
boundaries have been redrawn according to the credal com- 
plexion of the majority of the population. Hence, much of 
the Bengal Coal and Assam Oil come to India, leaving Pakis- 
tan proportionately poorer. In the present writer’s Why Pa- 
kistan? And Why Not? from which the above has been taken. 
it is said:—“India as a whole is lamentably short in phosphate 
resources. In any ambitious scheme of national planning, 
including agriculture, these will have to be imported in large 
quantities. Bihar and Orissa have some minor phosphate 
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resources, and so to a still more insignificant extent has the i 
Punjab in its coal-bearing shale. But the chief source of this i 
material_—natural or artificial—is Hindustan, not Pakistan; | 
or, if imported, will have to come through Hindustan ports. 
Another fertiliser, potassium, is to be found equally in both : 
divisions.” (pp. 134-6). | 
in regard to such items in the list of minerals as we may 
be particularly deficient in, the development of known re- 
sources may make up the deficiency; or we may find substi- 
tutes. Thus in regard to iron, India produced during the War 
nearly 3 million tons of ore; while of steel we made 13 mil- id 
lion tons. Coal has touched 28 million tons and possibly 
more. in regard to coal, moreover, as a source of energy, : : 
we have an alternative in hydro-electric energy, which has 
been more fully considered in another volume of this Series, 
namely that on Power & Fuel. Even as against Iron and 
Steel an alternative may be found in the fuller development 
of aluminium, Bauxite deposits are available in more than | 
one part of the country. Once adequate power supply is 
available, it is not at all inconceivable that Aluminium mey 
be developed in the coming future, if not to replace Iron and 
Steel altogether in modern industry, at least to become a most 
effective supplement. The same may be said with regard 
to such other articles as Petroleum in which we are deficient. | 
But substitute for it can be found in electricity or power al- i 
cohol apart altogether from discovering new fields. Of salt 
we have fairly sufficient quantities. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Industries 


The non-ferrous metal industry is closely tied to the 
mineral industry and hence a brief outline of India’s mineral 
position as at present known is given. India possesses vast 
deposits of Bauxite, Magnesite, Beryllium, Manganese ore | 
and Titanium ore. With regard to ores of Antimony, Chro- 
mium and Vanadium the position may be regarded as satis- 
factory. However very few workable ore deposits of the 
important industrial metals like Copper, Lead, Zinc, Tin, 
Nickel. Tungsten and Molybdenum have been discovered so 
far. This does not indicate that there are no ore deposits of : 
these metals in India, since India did maintain a prosperous 
indigenous non-ferrous metal industry in the past. Compar- | i 
ed to U.K., Canada, Australia and South Africa, the progress | 
of India’s mineral industry during the last 50 years cannot 4 
at all be regarded as speedy or extensive. | 

Before the war, non-ferrous metal industry was almost 
non-existent in India and almost all her requirements were 7 
met by imports. To help the war effort a few refining and 
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semi-manufacturing plants have been put up which should 

form the nucleus for a sizable non-ferrous industry in India. 

Today India produces about 6,000 tons of fire-refined Copper. 

2.400 tons of Aluminium, 250 tons of Antimony and 100 tons 

of lead per year. Compared to India’s total consumption of 

non-ferrous metals this production is very insignificant with 
the exception of antimony. 

Production and Fabrication of Non-Ferrous Metals in Indva 
In regard to Non-Ferrous Metal Industries the preseni 

position is classified into the following four groups by the 

Panel referred to above. 

1. Primary production, or production of virgin metals. 
from Indian ore deposits. 

2. Secondary production. or reclamation of metals and 

alloys from non-ferrous scrap. 

3. Processing of primary or secondary metals. and 
alloys into semi-finished materials like sheets, rods, 
pipes. tubes, wire, etc. 

4. Fabricating and casting industries making finished 
products out of sheets. wires, etc., and castings out 
of primary or secondary metals and alloys. 


Primary Production 


The only primary metals produced in India are copper, 
aluminium, antimony, and small quantities of lead. The pre- 
sent production is as follows:— 


Annual production in Percentage of 
Long Tons. present annual 
consumption, 
Copper ss 6,000 15 to 20 
Aluminium ( 800 (from Indian > 
Bauxite) [ 


) 1,600 (from imported 
Alumina) J 


Antimony oo 6 75 
Lead o. 7 1 


less than 1. 


Evidently the present production of primary metals is 
not jarge. Copper was the only metal smelted in India be- 
fore the War. Aluminium, antimony and lead only hegan 
to be produced during the War. Almost all the pre-war re- 
quirements of non-ferrous metals, valuing over 10 to 12 crores 
of rupees per annum were met by imports. Neither Copper, 
however, nor aluminium were produced in anything like their 
full potential; while, in the case of copper, the basic exploit- 
ation is in the hands of a non-Indian concern. 
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Secondary Production 


Even in countries producing large tonnage of virgin me- 
tals, the recovery of metals from scrap is a highly organised 
industry. It was only during the War that India began to 
pay any serious attention to refining of scrap metals, which 
were originally exported to countries like Japan. Severai 
firms are now engaged in the refining of white and yellow 
metals. Their poteatiality is by no means negligible. Being 
industries started during the War on the assurance of Gov- 
ernment of adequate protection after the War to enable thei 
to mnake good their existence in an era of revenue comnpeti- 
tion. they have applied to the Tariff Board established soon 
after the War was over, for protection and safeguard; and 


their case has met with sympathetic consideration from the 
Tarift Board. 


Processing of Primary or Secondary Metals 


The semi-manufacturing industry has largely been deve- 
loped during the War. when sources of imports were totally 
cut off and the country was forced to rely on her own re- 
sources to meet her essential requirements. In spite of han- 
dicaps connected with imports of heavy machinery, India was 
abie to meet most of the defence requirements in respect of 
sheets, rods, wires etc. of aluminium, copper and brass. 

Most of the leading semi-manufacturing firms have plans 
for installing modern plant and equipment. It is very likely 
that within five years India will be able to meet all her re- 
quirements of semi-manufactures, such as sheets, strips, foil, 
rods. tubes, shapes, wires and cables, etc. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the Rail- 
wavs will continue to be one of the maior users and seini- 
manufacturers of non-ferrous metals. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial that their non-ferrous foundries and workshops should 
be installed with modern plant and equipment for the proper 
and economic production of the various requirements. The 
Railways should, moreover, depend on indigenous industries 
for their requirements and not on imports from other coun- 
tries. If by such means an adequate home market is effect- 
ively secured to indigenous industry, its contribution to the 


goal of industrialisation and national self-sufficiency would 
not be inconsiderable. 


Fabricating and Casting Industries 


Large-scale fabricating industries are limited only to the 
manufacture of aluminium and brass utensils. Small non- 
ferrous foundries are scattered all over the country, but 
only a few of them produce articles of industrial value. 
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It is obvious from a very brief survey of existing non- 
ferrous industries that, up to date, their development has 
been meagre. Import was the chief feature of the metal in- 
dustry cf India. 

Legislation Governing Mineral Development 

Indiz’s organisation or machinery for discovering and 
developing her natural resources of minerals, and basing or 
expanding new or existing metal industries on the same, suf- 
fers from the same handicap as that in regard to the coun- 
trys general policy in this behalf. The State during the Bri- 
tish regime has been indifferent, if not positively hostile, to 
the establishment of those industries in their full potential- 
ity, and the development of those resources in the country. 
Now, however, that the Government of the country is at last 
free, and in the hands of Ministers responsible to the chosen 
representatives of the people of India, it is imperative thai 
the basic policy, and the legislation giving effect to that policy. 
must be radically re-defined, with a definite impulse to re- 
dress the past wrongs, and intensively explore and export 
the resources, and develop industries based thereon. 

The guiding principles of such development and exploit- 
ation have already been indicated. The need for an up to 
date Geological survey of the country. to provide the primary 
data needed for such development, has been emphasised by 
every Conference of scientists interested in the subject, every 
committee of official and non-official experts who have in- 
vestigated the problem, whether in regard to individual 
minerals, or as a general problem in the task of assuring Na- 
tional Seilf-sufficiency. Such surveys as have been made, 
and information collected therefrom more than half a century 
ago, are out of date. And during that period science has made 
such strides, and the technique for finding and extracting mine- 
rals has grown so rapidly, that the data drawn from the Nine- 
teenth century surveys, and methods of extraction or deve- 
lopment prevalent in those days, are bound to yield poor re- 
sults. One of the first tasks, therefore, of the National Plan- 
ning Authority, in this sector of our National Plan. must be 
immediately to organise an up to date survey and devise new 
machinery for rapid and intensive development of the known 
or newly discovered resources. 


Basic Policy 


Meeting this overdue need of India’s national economy, 
the Planning Authority must see to it that the policy of abso- 
lute and complete reservation of our mineral resources. to be 
developed in the collective interests of the country, by its 
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organised representative, the State, is clearly enunciated | 
and universally enforced. The State discovering and deve- : 
loping these resources may be the Central Government oi 
India, or the Government of any component unit of the Indian | 
ederation; or even a specially created Statutory Corporation | 

set up for the purpose. There must be no room in this pro- | i 
gramme of nation building for private profit-seeking enter- ia 
prise to have a footing. Such private enterprise as has al- | 
ready taken root, whether Indian or foreign, must be imme- } | 
diately acquired, with such compensation, if any, as may be 

deemed just and appropriate. Such a policy is indisputable | 
for this particular branch of our industrial development, be- } 
cause of the intimate connection of Mineral and. Metallurgical | 
Industries with the tasks of National Defence; as also because | 
of their vital role in the national development and 
because metallurgical industries are both vital and 
key industries; and, as such, the only proper autho- | 


rity to develop these branches of the National eco- 
nomy is the State. Then only can the _ benefit of | : 
such development be uniform, and be shared alike by — | 

all parts of the country, and all sections of her people. As these | 
industries, moreover, are relatively new, they would need | . 
protection and encouragement in every form the State can 
devise, and would have to be given to the maximum degree | | 
necessary. Such protection would entail considerable cost 
or sacrifice to the community; and it is but fair that the bene- 
fit resulting, whenever it happens, should be for the whole 
country and every part of it alike. 


Foreign Enterprise in Mining, Minerals and Metallurgy 


Discovery and exploitation of Mineral, and the metallur- 
gical industries founded on them, being reserved exclusively 
for the State in India, it follows that no non-Indian can have 
any place in such enterprise,—except, of course, as technical 
adviser or experienced personnel. There is a considerabie 
amount of foreign capital and enterprise in this vital field at 
present. . That will have to be immdiately acquired, on such : 
terms and conditions as may be deemed just and proper. 
India cannot afford to leave such vital matters affecting her He 
very existence as a nation and all her ambitions to intensive : 
industrialisation or management of aliens, whose interests 
may, quite conceivably, be not in harmony at any given mo- ue 
ment with those of this country. Mining of all kinds, there- Pil = 
fore, and all metallurgical industries, with special reference | 
to those relating to National Defence, must be exclusively a 
puklic monopoly, in which no alien interest should be per. 
mitted as owner, controller, or manager. Even where for- 
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eigners are engaged as technical advisers, or experienced 
helps, care must be taken at every stage that no chance is 
offered. no room is left, for sabotage at any point. or wilful 
retardation of any kind. Needless to add, such non-Indian 
personnel will be engaged only when and where absolutely 
unavoidable; and then, too, on specific contracts for given 
terms not exceeding five years. During that period it may 
well be hoped Indians of the requisite knowledge, skill. and 
experience, will be trained up in sufficient numbers to take 
uv all the places occupied by foreigners to start with. 


Location of Metallurgical Industries 


The term in the Reference to the Sub-Committee con- 
cerning location of such industries is for experts and experi- 
enced managers to determine. So far, however, as mining 
is concerned, the site will be determined by the deposit avail- 
able; and. as such, the question of location will not arise. As 
for the industries based on mineral deposits the presence of 
the raw material will, no doubt, be a governing factor in esta- 
blishing the industry working up such deposits. Another con- 
sideration, which may affect the problem of location of the me- 
tallurgical industry, is the interdependence of all industries, 
and the advantages to be gained from a certain localisation by 
vay of mutual help and specialisation. If industries were 
scattered and isolated they would be unable to command such 
advantages. More important, however, than these techinical 
aud economic considerations are the considerations of national 
defence. In these days of aerial bombing of industrial centres 
immediately hostilities commence. it would be obviously 
unwise to concentrate our entire industrial potential in a few 
dlaces. The more diffused the nation’s industry, the more 
would be its capacity to offer effective resistance against any 
aggressor. Economic factors like transport costs and markets 
cannot be ruled out. But political considerations, also, cannot 
be ignored. Location would consequently be determined. in 
each case with due regard to all these factors, which the 
Planning Authority will have carefully to evaluate and strike 
a balance. 

The place of Iron and Steel Industry in the planned eco- 
nomy of India has been considered in another volume in this 
Series, viz. that dealing with the Engineering Industries and 
Industries connected with the production of Scientific Instru- 
ments, Apparatus and Appliances. The prosvects of the Non- 
Ferrous Industries, and the place they ought to occupy in 
our planned economy which aims at achieving National Self- 
sufficiency as far as possible, will be considered more fully 
in the Summary of Developments at the end of this volume. 
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There remains, therefore, only to be considered the nature of 
our national policy in regard to imports of minerals required 
for national defence. There can, of course, be no auestion but 
that metals and minerals needed for this purpose, and not 
found or developed in this country, must be imported. No 
duties or other restrictions ought to stand in the way of such 
impurts. It must, moreover, be a fundamental principle of 
national policy that all Defence Industries——however the 
term may be defined,—must be owned, controlled and manag- 
ed by the State in India directly as public monopolies. It 
would be an inescapable corollary of this principle that al! 
the necessary requisites of such industries must also be under 
the ownership and control of the State. If any part of the 
raw material, accessory or plant has to be imported, it must 
be indented and obtained by Government agency. To do 
this most advantageously, the State may enter into mutually 
advantageous treaties or agreements with the countries able 
to supply these requirements. 

In these ways only can an adequate and sufficient deve- 
lopment of all mining and metallurgical industries take place, 
in the shortest time possible, so as to enable India to reach 
as high a degree of national self-sufficiency and planned eco- 
numy as possible. 


2 K. T. SHAH. 
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INTERIM REPORT 
of the 
MINING AND METALLURGY SUB-COMMITTEE 


INTRODUCTORY 


Mining and metallurgical industries are of great import- 
ance to India as through mining industry we obtain ores ana 
metals. which are the starting point of several industries sucn 
as the heavy machinery industry and the heavy chemical 
industry. 

The list of goods imported into India shows that snore 
than 50 per cent of them are goods manufactured oui o! 
mineral raw materials. All the key industries of the nation 
depend upon the mineral raw materials. For the purpose oi 
deience, these metals and mineral raw materials are abso- 
lutely essential as without them we cannot have armameni 
ammunition and fuels. Though in the total national produc- 
tion the amount of metals and other mineral raw materials 
may not be high, it is of vital importance to the nation. ‘Til! 
now much attention has not been paid towards the develop- 
ment of our mineral resources and whatever has been done 
is mostly due to foreigners. The production of the minerai 
wealth in India is controlled mostly by foreign companies 
which exclusively own deposits like those of coal, manga- 
nese etc. Whatever may have been done in the past, we 
have to see that in future there should be a vigorous deve- 
‘lopment of our mineral resources by our own efforts for the 
interest of the nation. Till last year when the Congress Gov- 
ernment came in power no province took any interest in the 
development of its mineral wealth. For example a province 
like Bihar which produces mineral wealth worth about 12 
crores of rupees did not spend even a thousand rupees on 
the supervision, conservation and development of its mineral 
deposits. Till now these minerals have not yielded much 
revenue to the Provinces. The agricultural and forest vro- 
ducts, though there can be renewal every year, have paid x 
very heavy taxation. Minerals are wasting assets and cannot be 
replenished again. The total revenue to all the provinces from 
the mineral production will not amount to more than a few 
lakhs of rupees at the most. Though there is a department 
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under the Central Government, called the Geological Survey 
of India. to look after the mineral wealth. its aims have been 
more scientific than economic. It has been mostly an ad- 
visory body having no executive authority and the interest 
of the Central Government has been more in its mind than 
ihe interest of the nation. The result of 80 years of work- 
ing is that most of the minerals discovered have passed into 
the hands of foreigners. The function of the department has 
been to look after the royalty on the minerals rather than the 
conservation of the minerals. The other department connect- 
ed with the mineral industries is the Department of Mines 
under the Government of India. There is no agency to look 
after the working of petroleum deposits. As far as the tax- 
ation is concerned, nobody has thought over it at all and there 
is no department whose function it is to look into the matter. 

With proper development, these minerals can make ithe 
cour.try self-sufficient for self-defence. can supply raw mate- 
rials for the development of heavy industries like the electri- 
cal, mechanical and ‘chemical ones, and can be a good source 
of revenue to the provinces. A greater part of the indus- 
triel planning depends upon the supply of these mineral raw 
materials, so we hope that a proper plan will be worked out 
for the development of these mineral raw materials. 


Il. AIMS & OBJECTS OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE. 


The aims and objects of the sub-committee on broad lines 
are as follows:— 


1. The stoppage of the export of key minerals and ores 
such as those of manganese, chromite, sillimanite, phosphor- 
ous and some refractory minerals. 

2. Lecal manufacture of metals and products now im- 
ported from abroad from Indian mineral raw materials, such 
as aluminium, some light alloy metals, heavy machinery, 
heavy chemicals, mica goods, &c. 

3. Suggestions for organising agencies for bringing about. 


the above-mentioned developments. 


4. The question of framing a tariff policy on mineral 


xport and import. 


_ 


&o. The question of mineral taxation. 

6. The question of starting and developing mineral in- 
dustries 

7. The question of development of mineral industries 
for the purvose of self-sufficiency in national defence. 
Ill. NON-METALS. 


; About non-metals the sub-committee passed the follow- 
ing resolutions in some of the meetings it held. 
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1 The country should be made self-sufficient as far as 
salt is concerned and there is a practical possibility of doing 
it. 

2 Wforts should be made to try to improve the quality 
of sait in Madras, so as to replace the salt imported from Aden 
and Liverpool by Bengal at present. 

3. The question of purification of salt should be left to 
the Chemicals Sub-Committee, to study the whole thing, and 
try to improve the quality of salt. 

~ 4. Tt is desirable that each and every province shouid 
have a complete study of the salt resources, so that in time 
of esvergency they may use them. 

5. The question of the by-products in the salt indusiry 
deserves careful consideration and the provincial governments 
should go into the question of utilising these by-products. 
Research should be undertaken in each province as regards 
the by-products in the salt industry. 

6. Attempts should be made to find out and utilise, as 
far as possible, raw materials like pyrites, gypsum, &c. for 
the manufacture of sulphur. | 

7. We should try to benefit by the researches made in 
other ccuntries to use gypsum for the manufacture of sui- 
phur, by manufacturing sulphur dioxide from gypsum: and 
then reducing it to sulphur so that the country can be made 
self-sufficient as far as sulphur is concerned. 

8. Any sulphur that is wasted in roasting pyrites should 
be utilised for the manufacture of sulphuric acid and for this 
purpose Government should take .steps to see that sulphur 
dioxide does not escape and pollute the atmosphere besides 
causing the wastage of sulphur. Provincial Governments 
shculd bring in legislation in this respect. | 

9. Thousands of tons of scrap mica in Nellore (Madras) 
and Hazaribagh (Bikar) Mines remain unutilised. which is a 
great national waste. The sub-committee recommends to the 
Provincial Governments of Madras and Bihar that immediate 
steps be taken to eliminate this waste, and acquire the waste 
mica to start the manufacture of— 

i. micanite, 

ii. other electric insulators from ground and 

iii. potash from muscovite mica. 
If the State cannot take up the work, it should work out all 
the details to start this industry, and hand it over to some 
private enterprise, and help it to acquire and utilise all the 
waste mica. | 

10. The manufacture of the following synthetic ferti- 
lisers is practicable and it is reeommended that it should be 
started immediately : 
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Nitrogen carrying fertilisers like calcium ammo- 


nium nitrate from coal or hydro-electric power 
where the same is cheaply available. 


b. Phosphatic fertlisers from apatite, bone meal and 
basic slag. 


c. Potassic fertilisers from the waste bitterns in the 
Lonar Lake and the salt mines of the Salt Range. 
If the need of potash be found greater, steps should 
be taken to study the question of extraction of this 


salt from minerals containing it such as mica, 
felspar, granite &c. 


a. Conservation of phosphatic materials existing in 
the country, by restricting exports, for example 
the export of apatite and bones. India’s export oi 
bones amount to 61,000 tons per year valued at 
44 lakhs of rupees. It is extremely desirable that 
this export of bones should be restricted and it 
should be turned into super-phosphates. This step 


is essential because India is rather poor in phos- 
phatic fertilisers. 


e. Utilisation of vast deposits of gypsum for indus- 


trial purposes, for example treating iime-poor soils, 
or alkaline soils. 


IV. METALS. 


The Sub-Committee agreed that it should recommend 
ihe starting of Companies in places where cheap electric 
power was available for the manufacture of alloys taking thie 
ores from concerns like the Tatas, and it was suggested that 
i! such ferro alloys were sold to the Iron and Steel Com- 
panies in return for the ores, they could develop their Iron 
and Steel Industry. 

Regarding aluminium also India had large reserves. At 
the present time there is unrestricted export of many import- 
ant key minerals which require check. 

The following are considered necessary: 

1. Ferro alloys should be manufactured in India with 


2 view to meet the internal demand for the manufacture of 
wlloy steels. 


?, 


2. Production should be increased with the starting of 
new steel.industries. 


oe] 


3. Ores of national importance should not be allowed 
to be exported, so that the future requirements of the coun- 
try may be met from the reserves. 


4. In the case of imported minerals like nickel, tung- 


sten &ec. which were not found in sufficient quantities in 
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India. some kind of bartering arrangement should be mecie 
with neighbouring countries like Burma. 

5 It would be a national policy to extend the use ot 
aluminium wherever possible. 

6. The manufacture of ferro-titanium as a by-product? 
in the aluminium industry should be taken up. This material 
should be employed in the electrical industries as far as pos 
sible. as the supply of copper in India is deficient. 

7. A detailed investigation of the copper deposits ts 
essential as at present about two-thirds of the total need oi 
copper in the country is met by imported copper. 

8. The tin deposits of the Gaya district. (Bihar). the troa 
arsenite in Bihar and Chitral deposits of stibnite should be 
i, investigated. . 

? 9. The scrap (ferrous and non-ferrous) in the various 
provinces can be locally smelted in places where cheap elec- 
tric energy is available. 

The following decisions were arrived at:— 
| 1. Every effort should be made to replace the domesti. 
requirements of household utensils by aluminium alloys and 
that experimental investigation should be undertaken to find 
out special alloys which would stand rough use and corrosion 
azc. 

2. 


On account of the growing importance of alloy metals 
investigation of magnesium deposits and the manufacture of 
a'uminium-magnesium alloys should be undertaken and this 
should be considered in connection with the motor car manu- 
facturing industry. | 

3. The question of the study of the important metallic 
minerals in the countries surrounding India e.g. Tibet, Burma. 
China and Ceylon should be properly gone into. 

4. The question of restriction of the export of beryllium, 
an important metal, requires consideration. 

0. Information regarding the amount of coinage used in 


India with a view to replace copper coins with local metals 
like aluminium is required. | 


V. FUELS. 


Indian coal is the cheapest in the world. So the products 
derived from Indian coal would be the cheapest in the world. 
So industries which require much coal should be started near 
the coal mines. They could also make such things as synthe- 
tic petrol, coal-tar by-products, synthetic ammonia &c. from 
COal. 

The coal should be substituted by other materials as {az 
as possible as by doing so the reserve will not be exhausted 
quickly. Hydro-electric energy, where cheap and economi- 
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‘al. should be used in piace of coal. This is possible especia!- 
iy in provinces away from coal fields. For the generation of 
sower charcoal is also to be used. The coking coal reserves 
cing ‘limited, coking coal should be used only where it is 
bsolutely essential, such as metallurgical industries. To 
bring this restriction on the use of coking coal, necessary 
legislation should be brought. All the by-products should be 
utilised and the wastage should be disallowed by law. 

The Sub-Committee recommends that the Provincial 
(;overnments, in. framing their road building programme, 
should keep in view the presence of coal and other mineral 
aeposits and the need of their development. 

The Sub-Committee recommends the substitution of 
petrol by industrial alcohol and bringing legislation for the 
»surpose. Charcoal and wood should be used as substitutes 
‘or petrol in automobiles as is done in France. 


VI. OTHER RAW MATERIALS. 


The Sub-Committee is of opinion that India possesses 
all the raw materials for glass industry except soda ash which 
could be manufactured from limestone and salt which are 
found in plenty in India. Thus by developing the glass in- 
dustry and manufacturing soda ash in the country, India can 
easily be made self-sufficient as far as glass is concerned. 
The resources of reh and other things for the glass industry 
should he investigated. 

The supply of borax from Tibet should be scientifically 
organised. The question of the supply of potash nitraté in 
India is very important as the import of this material and 
cther potash salts from Germany has been cut off due to war. 

Synthetic fertiliser industry should be started and deve- 
loped in India, for which there is a very good chance of 
success. 

The conservation of phosphatic minerals existing in the 
country is absolutely essential. 


Vil. ORGANISATION OF STATE AGENCIES FOR 
MINERAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Ali Provinces and States should start Mineral Depart- 
ments whose duty it should be to make a vigorous investiga- 


_....tior of the mineral resources of each Province or State in 
detail, which should be planned on a ten year basis. This 


Department should conduct a survey of mineral occurrences 
which should complete all the important work within at least 
ten years. The department should look after every kind of 
work in connection with mineral development. The money 
invested in the development of minerals will bring a return 
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of many times the investment as in the Agriculture or Forest 
departments. 

A Central Mineral Research Council should be created 
and it should be composed of all the representatives of the 
different Provinces and States, and non-officials connected 
with industries, representatives of Universities &c. on thi 
lines of the existing Agricultural Research Council. 

A Central Research Institute should be «started which 
should be financed by the different Provinces and States. The 
research work undertaken by the Council suggested above 
should be carried out either in this institution or in othe 
institutions existing which are equipped for the work. 

The Sub-Committee feels that the existing Geologica: 
Survey of India staff consisting of 25 members is too smal! 
for carrving out a detailed survey of a country like India. 
Moreover, the Geological Survey of India is under the Federal! 
Government and so sometimes the interests of the Provinces 
and the Federal Government clash. The work of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India is rather scientific than economical. 
It is not paying enough attention to prospecting. and deve- 
loping the mineral deposits. Under these conditions it is 
suggested that each Province and State should organise a 
separate department for looking after this kind of work. 

Till such time as a Central Mineral Research Council 
for the whole of India is. created, a provisional Advisory 
Board should be set up consisting of the Mining and Metal- 
lurgy Sub-Committee of the National Planning Committee 
with its headquarters at Benares. The function of this Board 
wiil be to offer free technical help, advice and information 
to Provincial Governments, States, companies and private 
concerns or to deal with any other matters connected with 
mineral development. The Board should do free work 
not requiring monetary outlay in experiments &c. For de- 
tailed investigations, trials, tests. field operations, &c. the Be- 
nares Hindu University should be requested to give the ser- 
vices of its laboratories and research staff to this Council. 
With the sanction of the authorities of the University and 
provision of facilities, such research work and experiments 
may be carried out in the laboratories of the Benares Hindu 
University and such fees, honoraria &c. as may be realised 
may be credited to the University, to the Devartments con- 
cerned. The Secretary of the Board will work as a liaison 
officer in collecting information from different members ot 
the Beard as well as from other specialists throughout India 
and abroad concerning literature. The Provinces mav be 
requested to give small financial assistances for the efficient 
functioning of this Board. The institution of such a step will 
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be the first step towards the rise of a prospecting and mining 
industry in most of the Provinces of India. 


Vill. INDUSTRIES FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


No member of the Sub-Committee has adequate practi- 
cal experience about the details of defence requirements. It 
is dificult to make definite recommendations regarding the 
minerals needed for this purpose. This work may be assign- 
ed to a Committee of experts, both Foreign and Indian, if 
possible. ‘The Government may also be approached to give 
us an idea of the extent of various minerals required for de- 
fence purposes. Only after obtaining much detailed infor- 
mation cen a regular plan for industries needed for defence 
be drawn up. It is felt by the Sub-Committee that an esti- 
mate of production and imports of minerals of the more im- 
portant foreign countries would also be helvful. 

The materials required for national defence are fuel 
(mostly petrel). armaments, munitions, and explosives &c. 
The country should be made self-contained as far as petrol 
and other fuels are concerned. For this purpose synthetic 
petrol industry should be developed. The Committee is of 
opinion that we are in a favourable position for the manufac- 
ture of aeroplanes as we have got vast resources of alumi- 
nium, magnesium, beryllium &c. We have got almost all the 
minerals required for armament industry. As lead plays a 
very important part in war (as bullets for example) special 
efforts should be made to arrange for its supply. Mercury 
(often used in the manufacture of bombs) also requires simi- 
lar attention. The manufacture of acids, and other chemi- 
cals is alco of vital imvortance to defence. Coal distillation 
industry which can supply a lot of peace time needs like 
synthetic fertilisers. can supply a number of chemicals need- 
ed in war. The question of poisonous gases deserves careful 
attention and for this purpose assistance should be taken 
irom foreign experts. 

It is very difheult to make much distinction between the 
requirements of war and: peace time. Hence the industry 
should be so organised that it may be possible to shift im- 
mediately. when necessity arises, from peace to war require- 
ments. 


IX. TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


One of the institutions existing:in the country should be 
made inost up-to-date by providing ample grants by the res- 
rective Governments. Such an institution should cater to 
the need of all the Provinces and States. In the opinion of 


La 


the Sub-Committee there are at present only two institutions 
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which can take up this work; they are the Indian School o! 
\Jines. Dhanbad. and the Benares Hindu Universiiv. In the 
Indian School of Mines there is also a Department of Geo- 
logy. In the Benares Hindu University higher studies a: 
being eiven in all the three subjects. Geology. Mining and 
Metaliurey. 
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four kinds of labour required:— 

1. Unskillea labour. 

2.’ Skilled labour. 
3. Supervisory staff. 
4. Higher technical staff. 
Skilled labour can be recruited from the unskilled labour 
when it has worked for a number of vears and acquired ex- 
perience. 

The question of suvervisoty and foremen class of work- 
ers, requires much attention. At present the majority of the 
foremen are scientifically poor and are unable to grasp the 
idea of mineral conservation and other modern ideas of mine 
ral development. Hence these men should be drawn from 
persons trained in the subjects in some of the Colleges. 

At present there are two or three institutions giving 
training in these subjects and are sufficient to’cater for the 
presenc demand of the country. If by law, it becomes essen- 
tial to employ these trained graduates on supervisory posts, 
the efficiency of the industry is bound to develop, besides 
providing employment to many persons. It is also necessary 
to find more funds to make more efficient arrangement for 
teaching in these institutions. Though the mineral produc- 
tion of India is of the order of 32 crores of rupees, the money 
spent on education in the subject is very meagre. 

At present, difficulty is experienced in arranging practi- 
cal training of these persons. In the first place. leading mines 
and metallurgical works should be encouraged ‘to provide 
facilities for thorough practical training in all branches. If 
need be, some kind of pressure should be put by the State 
on the manufacturer to provide facilities for such training. 

These graduates may be employed on a starting salary 
of Rs. 75/- per month er so and should rise in course of time, 
as after sufficient experience they will be able to take up work 
of a more responsible nature. If there is greater demand for 
trained personnel, then the number of students in the exist- 
ing institutions may be increased or new institutions opened. 

At present, the question of mine management in regard 
to coal is well organised, but as regards the non-metallic 
minerals and the building materials and headquarters, 
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very little attention has been paid. As these are also very 
important and are growing in importance and to a certain 
extent ure dangerous to the labourers, it is essential that 
yroper steps be taken to provide trained men for these mines 
ind quarries also. At oresent, there are no rules and regu- 
tations for a great number of quarries and mines, e.g., lime- 
stone, clay etc., where al] kinds of persons are appointed. Some 
‘ind of legislation is essential so that only trained men may 
control these industries. 

There are several allied industries such as refractory 
tuels &c. which are common to several industries. It is essen- 
tial that there must be proper arrangements for providing 
sufheient inspection ior these, which can only be done by 
having a separate department. Although fuel is so important 
for India. till now there is no provision for advanced training 
in the subject of fuel technology in India. It is extremely 
essential that a course for training in fuel technology should 
be started. 


X. THE QUESTION OF MINERAL TARIFF 


It was agreed by the members of the Sub-Committee, 
after considering the various memoranda prepared by the 
members and the views and suggestions put forth by Dr. 
Dubey, that the recommendations should be mainly on the 
follownig lines:— 

(a) stoppage of unrestricted flow of key minerals out of 
India, without a compensation return of equally important 
products. 

(b) examination of the current tariff, and suggestions 
for its improvement, as far as minerals and their products 
are concerned. A study:of the tariff policy of Australia, 
South Africa and other self-governing countries, in order to 
frame an appropriate policy for India. 

[It was thought desirable that a definite tariff policy 
should be framed with respect to the following:— 

(1) For minerals for which India holds almost a mono- 
poly, and which are being exported at a wasteful rate with- 
out any duty at present, like mica, ilmenite, titanium oxide, 
beryl. ete. 

(ii) For those minerals for which India holds an excess 
of supply and plays an important part in the world produc- 
tion like iron ores, manganese ore, mangesite, sillimanite, 
kyanite etc. | 

On account of the great importance of tariff on ores and 
minerals, which are a wasting asset of the country it is essen- 
tial that the question of tariff on minerals and their products 
should be examined in detail, a subject which has not receiv- 
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ed anv attention till now. and that a Tariff Board instituted 
for the purpose or any similar agency should have a due re- 
presentation of members of this Sub-Committee. or of any 
other future National Committee for mineral development 
that may succeed it. 

It was thought desirable to find out whether the present 
Government of India Act gives the Provinces the right to re- 
culate the output. as well as authority to impose a tax on the 
output of key minerals. should such output be injurious to 
national interests. 

In the case of metals and minerals which are partly pro- 
duced in the country and partly imported and on which there 
is a custom duty on import. the local manutacturers take the 
advantage of this custom duty for fixing their prices at the 
higher level. So the question of some kind of excise duty 
equal io the custom import duty should be taken to develop 
poorer ores of the country. 

The policy of tariff on minerals should be based on the 
following principles:— 

1. In the case of those metals and minerals which are 
of great national importance and are used in other subsi- 
diary industries of which there is no stock in the country, 
they should be duty free so that the industries may be en- 
couraged. 

2. In the case of those essential metals which are of 
great national importance and of which there are ample re- 
sources in India; should be started in this country immediate- 
ly with heavy protective duties. 

3. In the case of important metals and mineral products 
for which there are big combines which will never like any 
other nation to rise, protection by tariff duties is necessary. 

4. In the case of those metals and minerals which are 
of great importance for national defence, there must be high 
protective duties to encourage production of these in the 
country, as these are absolutely essential for the nation as 
in the case of alloys. 

0. In the case of metals and minerals which are of great 
national importance, which must be conserved for the nation 
there must be heavy duty so as to discourage the export of 
those minerals. 

6. In the case of metals like copper which are partly 
produced in the country and only meet a fraction of the na- 


tional demand, and where the rest of the requirement comes 


from foreign countries after paying heavy duty, the result 
is that local companies get the benefit of those high duties 
to raise the prices of their products by that amount above 
the international prices. In this case an excise duty should 
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be charged as has been done in the case of salt, steel, etc. | 
For the encouragement of other metal industries in India 
protective policy must be followed or if necessary bounties it 
may be given in the beginning where the cost of production | | 
is high compared to international companies. | 

In the light of these principles a tariff list should be i 
drawn up of the important minerals, metals and the export 
and import duties on them. 


In the case of those finished goods which are imported 
at present from outside but which can’be manufactured in 
the country out of the minerals available at present, side by ) 
side with the development of these industries there must be | 
protection so that encouragement may be given for the con- 
sumption of Indian minerals. At present these minerals ere 
very cheap but when they are converted into finished goods 
the price is increased several times. 

A critical survey should be made of the Fiscal Commis- 
sioner’s report as far as minerals are concerned, and in the 
case of the tariff policy on minerals. | 


XI. THE QUESTION OF LABOUR AND TRANSPORT. 


Since the transport of minerals is a commercial business, | 
it is essential that manufacturing operations should be as | | 
near the source of raw materials as possible. In order to | 
work out the rates of transport, a Standing Committee, com-: 
posed of representatives of the Industries Committee, Gov- 
ernment. Railway Authorities, and the present Committee, 
should review the source of raw materials, the site of con- 
sumption, and work out rates remunerative for the startiny | 
of basic industries. In the cases of basic industries like iron, 
coal etc., the question of providing adequate facility by the 
railways, roads and waterways, based upon a ten year plan , 
should be properly considered. As regards road transport. : 
the possibilities of charcoal lorries, wood lorries, etc.. may be © : ; 
explored for Indian conditions. Besides these, in future pro- | : 
vincial road building programmes, representatives of mineral : 
industries should have a voice. In the development of mine- | 
rals occurring in far off localities like the Himalayas, the 
question of aerial ffansport (rope-ways) etc. may be con- | 
sidered. For development of the metal industry in India, ri @ 
where transport plays an important part. an impartial tribu- 
nal should examine the cost of transport per ton per mile, and : 
fix the rate of the principle that the railway is a public utility 
concern. The question of freight on coal should at the same 
time be critically examined in this relation, and the rates so | 
fixed as to make it possible for the outlying provinces to re- 
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ceive adequate coal supplies to develop the industries. The Ss 
State railways should play a part in this process. lh 
XIi. MINERAL CONSERVATION 

The question of waste in the method of mining is a vers e. 
important problem. During the last few vears, the attention 
of the Government and the public has not been focussed on C 
the waste in petroleum, metalliferous mines, and non-metalli- d 
ferous mines like mica and it is desirabie for national econo- M 
mv that the problem of waste in these lines should be criti- 
cally examined by a sub-committee similar to the Coal Sub- al 
Committee which may go in detail into the matter and re- f 


commend measures for eliminating it. For the conservation 
of the minerals it is essential that the greatest economy should 
be practised and efficient staff provided which can only be “i 


done by legislation. BF 
a 7 eC 
XIII. MINERAL TAXATION is 
Although we are not in a position to give exact statisti- 3 

cal information of the money recovered by the various Pro- 
vincial Governments by way of royalty. rents and dead-rents st 


for their mineral products and exploitation of the mineral } 
right the rate is exceedingly low. For instance, in the Pun- 
jab the Government dues from the coal deposits of the Pun- 
jab amount to a negligible sum of Rs. 12.700 for an annual 
output of 4,400,000 gallons of crude petroleum.. In the per- 
manent settlement areas like the Provinces of Bihar and 
Bengal, where the amount of mineral production is very high ir 


the government royalties are insignificant, while the agricul- fe 
tural revenue is very great. 

The whole question of mineral taxation in the different ni 
Provinces needs to be critically reviewed and revised and Se 
this Sub-Committee recommends the institution of this in- 1: 
quiry at an early date. The revenue that may arise from bi 
such a revised taxation scheme, will go a great way in financ- rt 
ing the programme of mineral development, recommended 
here. mM 
XIV. RULES AND REGULATIONS ABOUT MINING & Vr 

PROSPECTING. w 

As regards the present rules and regulations for pros- ot 
pecting and mining leases, the Sub-Committee suggests their é 
revision on the following lines, if necessary, by legislation. Ze 

1. For those for which leases are in force, or the pros- th 
pecting licences have been given, the question of royalties 
should be very critically examined, and the rate revised in ck 
view of the existing conditions. al 

2. The companies holding these concessions should be th 


compelled to train a large number of Indian technical per- e> 
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sonnel for future employment, and to employ them in the 
higher posts in a large measure. 


3. Rigid inspection of the plants and working practices, 
especially in petroleum, coal and metal mines. 

4. As regards new leases to be given in future, the Sub- 
Committee thinks that in the case of minerals, claims of In- 
dian nationals should be considered paramount, in such cases a 
where the State does not directly undertake the same. 

(The mineral industry is a very important key industry 
and the policy followed for the key industries should be fol- 
lowed in this respect. Important mining concessions should 
not. as a rule, be given to non-Indians, on long term leases.) 

5. In view of the fact that it is not possible for the smal! 
zamindars in the Permanent Settlement areas to develop the 
mineral deposits under their area, it is highly desirable that 
efforts should be made to acquire these underground mineral! 
rights in these areas by the State for their exploitation, if 
necessary by legislation. 

In view of the detailed nature of the comparative 
statistical work required, the Sub-Committee is of opinion 
that a special Sub-Committee be appointed to study the min- 


ing rules and regulations in different countries and to devise | 
| suitable rules and regulations for India. 


XV. THE QUESTION OF FINANCE 


The total finance invested in mining and metallurgical 
industries is roughly of the order of 30 crores of rupees which 
forms a considerable proportion of all the industries of India | 

The finance needed for the development of the proposed | 
t new mining and metallurgical industries to satisfy the pre- | 
d sent industrial needs of the country (which amount to about 
13: crores of runees out of which some 10 crores worth can 
be manufactured indigenously) will be roughly 12.5 crores of 
rupees. 

If machinery and armaments are to be included in the | : 
manufacturing programme, (whose imports amount to about | 
& 17 crores of rupees, the metal contents of which alone are 

worth about 10 crores.) this total might be augmented by an- 


4. other 12.5 crores. Thus, the total investment needed for | a 

ir carrying out the programme suggested here would be about i) i 
25 crores of rupees. The General Secretary may forward 

\s- this matter to the Heavy Industries Committee. i) 

es This estimate is based on the. present day import of ma- | . 

in chinery, to satisfy present day needs only. In view of the : 


all-round development of industries in India, projected by ie: 
be the National Planning Committee, this figure is bound to he _ He 
”_ exceeded within the next ten years. 
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XVI. OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES 

Coal and petroleum are of vital importance to the nation. 
‘fence they should be worked by the State either directly or 
through a commission on the lines of the Coal Commission 
of America. The present coal mines and the petroleum mines 
may be brought under the State ownership by payment of 
proper compensation. 

2. If it is not possible to bring the existing mines under 
State control, at least for the future all the unworked coal 
and petroleum should be worked by the State as they are 
the key industries. 

All the other minerals of less importance may be worked 
by private agencies. 

3. All the important metals like iron and steel. copper 
and aluminium should be worked by the State as thev: are 
the key industries. 

The key minerals like coal, petroleum. iron and steel 
aluminium and copper may be worked by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, while other smaller deposits may be worked by Pro- 
vincial Governments. In case the Federal Government takes 
charge of the key minerals, the Provincial Governments in 
whose Provinces those minerals occur, should have a due 
share of the income arising out of it. 


PETROLEUM 

As petroleum is very important for the nation and as 
petroleum has already been monopolised by foreign compa- 
nies, it is essential that whatever had been reserved, should 
be worked by the country itself. 

(Future of the private ownership of petroleum is con- 
nected with other key minerals and should be discussed in 
connection with the coal and other minerals at further meet- 
ings.) 

Due to the national importance of petroleum and its very 
limited resources, it is absolutely essential that some proper 
ways and means should be devised for proper inspection so 
as to avoid all wastage: and in the special Advisory Committee 
this should form a separate sub-section on account of its im- 
portance. | 

Looking to the importance of petroleum, it is essential 
that provision should be made in India for the proper train- 
ing and high grade instruction in petroleum technology. 

As foreign capital has mostly dominated the major 
mining and metallurgical industries it is essential that some 
pes | should be found to bring this capital under Indian con- 
trol. 
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XVII. CONCLUSION. 


As conditions in different Provinces are different, it is 
desirable that special attention should be paid to place the 
development of the mineral resources of the particular Pro- 
vineces according to the needs and conditions prevailing there. 
The Sub-Committee is of opinion that it is a very detailed 
work, and that it be left over to the Department of Mineral 
Development of the Provinces as suggested. It is further 
suggested that meantime the Mineral Advisory Committee 
proposed to be set up immediately be asked to take the work 
‘1 hand in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. 


APPENDIA I 
MEMORANDA SUBMUEPPED 
By 
J.J. GANDHY, B. SEN & P. N. MATHUR 


The present production and _ future possibilities of 
development of metallic minerals and the ways and means 
for the realisation of these possibilities—ferrous only: 


Ferrous minerals include not only Iron Ore but all alloy- 
ing minerals such as 


(1) Manganese Ore (7) Molybdenum Ore 
(2) Chrome Ore (8) Phosphatic minerals 
(3) Nickel Ore (9) ‘Silicon (Dioxide). 
(4) Cobalt Ore (10) Titanium minerals 
(5) Vanadium Ore (11) Beryllium (Bery]). 


(6) Tungsten Ore 


The figures of production of these minerals can be obtained 
from the Geological Survey of India. Details of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company’s consumption of raw materials for 
the five years. 1933-24 te 1937-38 together with the quantities 
despatched from its own mines, are given in Appendix. ‘A’. 

The mineral resources of any country are. always a 
“wasting” asset and the magnitude of such “waste” in India 
can be realised from the total value of minerals produced, 
which for 1937 was as follows:— 


£ 

Iron Ore 2 344 840 
Manganese Ore ey 
Chrome Ore oe 62.826 
Nickel-speiss es 104,590 
Cobalt e — (figure not available) 
Vanadium a8 Nil. 
Tungsten Ore & 

concentrates =e 605.056 
Molybdenum Ore as — do. 
Phosphatic minerals =e — do. 
Silicon 3 — do. 
Titanium minerals 84,686 


The above figures bring home to us the importance of exer- 
cising some control over production and of a proper utilisation 
of minerals in India. The above “waste” will be a true waste 
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from the Indian viewpoint if the minerals are allowed to be 
utilised for the benefit of other countries. 


Iron Ore 


At the present time Iron Ore is being extracted on a fair- 

ly large scale by three companies ‘namely, 
(i) The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
(ii) Messrs. Bird and Company, 
(iii) The Indian Iron & Steel Company. 

Messrs: Tata Iron & Steel Company and the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company utilise iron ore for their own consumption, 
namely, for the manufacture of Pig Iron and Steel; but Messrs. 
Bird and Company are selling part of their production to the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company and a part to Japan. Owing 
to the present political situation, however, the export of ore 
to Japan has been restricted. According to the estimate made 
by the Geological Survey of India about 3,000 million tons of 
iron ore are available in northern and Central India but the 
present production is only 3 million tons per year. There is, 
therefore, a very large scope for further production provided 
the ore can be properly utilised. The establishment of an 
Iron industry requires considerable capital and, in the earlier 
stages, foreign technical advice. After several vicissitudes, 
the iron industry in India appears to have come to stay and 
new entrants to this industry will not, therefore, have to face 
the same difficulties as were faced by the pioneers; but the 
successful development of iron ore for the manufacture of 
Pig Iron and Steel depends not only on capital but on an 
economical assemblage of various raw materials required for 
the metallurgy of iron and on the availability of a wide mar- 
ket. For instance, a site for the works must be within easy 
reach of iron ore deposits, coking coal, fluxes, water and a 
sea-port. Fortunately, for Bihar, iron ore and coal are locat- 
ed near each other and are also close to the port of Calcutta. 
Good flux, namely, limestone however is available at places 
far away from these deposits. The present industries depend 
for their supplies of flux on Gangpur State and the Central 
Provinces but this flux is not of very high grade. Enormous 
resources of high-grade limestone occur in Sylhet (Assam) 
and near Moulmein in Burma, but the distances are prohi- 
bitive. The limestone resources of Gangpur and the Central 
Provinces are, however, not inexhaustible and sooner or later, 
the existing industries will have to depend on dolomite, which 
is also available in Gangpur in large quantities, as the main 
fluxing agent in the metallurgy of iron. This may prove to 
be a more costly substitute in practice. Then again, the avail- 


able resources of coking coal in India are limited and they 
M. M.—4. 
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are not enough to smelt all the iron ore that is available in 
Lidia. Beneficiation ol the low-grade coking coal Ol} Jheria 
or of the sulphur-bearing coking coal of Assam may be look- 
ed Upoh as a possible future solution of the difficulties of 
obtaining requisite supplies of the necessary metallurgical! 
coal though it is not known at the present time whether bene- 
Sciation would be an economic possibility. It may be neces- 
sary to export part of our resources of iron ore in exchange 
for coking coal from other countries; but we are strongly oi 
the opinion that iron ore should not be allowed to be export- 
ed from India for economic reasons. Due to the appalling 
poverty of the Indian masses and the acute conditions of un- 
employment amongst educated middle class. fresh avenues 
should be opened up for basic industries, specially iron indus- 
tries which will not. only absorb a part of the illiterate popu- 
lation but also educated people. Mere export of iron ore will 
not solve our problem. We should try not only to increase 
and meet all our internal demands, but also to sustain and 
expand export markets for our Pig Iron. and create foreign 
markets for steel, after the internal demand has been com- 
pletely satisfied. 

Japan is the principal buyer of our pig iron, or at least 
it used to be up to a little while ago. The international situa- 
tion has created difficulties, so that until normal conditions 
are restored a clear concevtion of the future exvort trade in 
pig iron is not possible. Japan was also buying iron ore from 
the Keonjhar deposits in vreference to pig iron, in order pro- 
bably to keep their furnaces going. It also proposed to deve- 
lop an iron ore field in Northern Australia, but this deposit 
is not likely to last long. It can therefore be assumed that 
Japan will have to devend on India for pig iron or iron ore. 

There is again the possibility of exporting pig iron to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Indian pig iron is 
cheap and pig iron landed c.i.f. in these countries may in the 
future compete with the local pig iron. When a _ proper 
understanding is reached between India and these countries. 


an expansion in the export trade of pig iron can be antici- 
pated. 


Manganese Ore 


The value of Manganese ore produced in India is the 
highest amongst the metallic minerals but unfortunately only 
a small proportion of the Ore produced is actually consumed 
in India for the manufacture of ferro-manganese in the pro- 
duction of steel. Most of the ore is exported for the use of 
the European countries and of Japan and America. Manga- 
nese ore is an essential mineral for the manufacture of steel 
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and the State should apply a rigid control over its export. 
No estimate of the ore available in India is available at pre- 
sent and nobody can say if the Indian resources of manga- 
nese ore will be enough to convert all our iron ore into vari- 
ous forms of steel. If the exvort is allowed to go on unres- 
‘ricted, India will surely be faced with a shortage of manga- 
nese ore for her own consumption. It is strongly recom- 
mended that the manganese ores of India should be tho- 
roughly investigated and the resources available estimated. 
Chrome Ore 


The same remarks as above apply to chrome ore, but this 
is a matter of greater urgency. The present trend of the in- 
dustry is for alloy steels and chrome ore is a very important 
ingredient from this standpoint. It is highly to be regretted 
that although the chrome ore deposits of India are known to 
be very limited, indiscriminate export trade has heen allowed 
in the past. This should be completely stopped. 

Nickel 


Nickel, as known at present, occurs in workable quanti- 
ties in Burma in the Silver Mines and the ore is exported as 
concentrates to Hamburg, Germany, for ferro-nickel. At- 
tempts should be made in India to manufacture ferro-nickel 
as well as ferro-chrome for the production of rusiless steel. 


Cobalt and Vanadium 


Very little is known about the occurrence of workable 
deposits of these minerals, but large deposits of Vanadiferous 
iron ore have been located both in Singhbhum and Mayur- 
bhanj which have a potential value. Systematic research into 
the commercial possibilities of these deposits should be taken 
up. | 
Tunasten 


Several Indian and Burmese occurrences are known but 
those of Burma require consideration. Ferro-tungsten is 
urgently required for war armaments and this mineral is 
therefore of considerable national interest. 


folybdenum Ore 
Very little information is available as to the occurrence 
of this ore in India and the only occurrences that have been 


reported are of academic interest. In Burma it is found 
associated with tungsten ore. 


Phosphatic minerals 


Fairly large deposits of magnetite apatite ore are known 
to occur in Singhbhum, but unless basic steel can be made 
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in India at rates competitive with the Open Hearth Steel now 
being made, these deposits will remain only of potential in- 
terest. 

Silicon (Dioxide) 

Almost pure silica rock is available in India in rnany 
places not far from the existing iron ore industries and the 
question of making ferro-silicon should deserve the attention 
of the National Planning Committee. 


Titanium minerals 

Fairly large deposits of titaniferous iron ore are found in 
Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj, but ilmenite is not available in 
these deposits. The mineral occurs in Kishengarh State. 
Rajputana and in the beach sands of Travancore. Whatever 
ilmenite is produced in Travancore is chiefly exported for the 
manufacture of paints. The production of ferro-titanium in 
India is a questior that may be considered but there appears 
to be no urgency in this matter. 

Beryllium—( Beryl) 

Beryllium is now coming into use for preparing special 
classes of alloys with special properties. In India it is found 
associated with mica-bearing pegmatite of Bihar and Nellore 
in.Madras. It is also found in Ajmere. 
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A detailed invesiigation of raw materials for the 
existing industries as well as for industries which are essen- 
tial to the country and will be developed later: 

The following aspects are to be considered:— 

A. Metallurgical and allied industries, 

B. Refractories. 
This subject covers wide ground and only a broad outline 
can be given in the present memorandum. 

In order to make a detailed investigation of mineral raw 
materials, the staff of the Geological Survey of India should 
be considerably increased and their functions expanded. 
Separate provincial survey departments are not recommend- 
ed, as they would not only impose a heavy burden on the 
linances of each Province, but would also unnecessarily dupli- 
cate the work of the Geological Survey of India, producing 
results that would perhaps not be commensurate with the 
expenditure incurred. The increased expenses of the Geo- | 
logical Survey of India may be borne by the different Pro- 
vinees in proportion to the benefits expected. 

Coming to specific investigation of raw materials the at- 
tention of the National Planning Committee is drawn to the | 
following:— j 

(A) Metallurgical and allied industries 


The existing metallurgical industries in India excluding 

Burma are:— 

(a) Smelting of Iron, 

(b) Smelting of Copper, 

(c) Refining of gold. 
The raw materials available for iron smelting have been part- 
'y indicated in the foregoing memorandum, where principal- | 
ly, the deposits occurring in Bihar and the Eastern States : 
Agency have been considered. Large resources are also : 
available in the C. P. such as in Drug, Chanda and also in 
Bastar (E.S.A.), Mysore, Goa and Ratnagiri. The Iron ore : 
available in Bihar (Singhbhum district), Keonjhar (E.S.A.) | 
and Mysore is being exploited, but the deposits. in places 
other than these are still lying untouched. The occurrences | 
at Drug, Chanda and Bastar are far from the existing rail- 
way routes. They are also far from the sources of coking 
coal. Dr. Crookshank has recently in a paper published by 
the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute (Vol. No. | 
34, 1938) drawn attention to the possibilities of the Bastar i 
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iron for export, but very large capital will be required i his 
suggestions are to be given effect to, Also, Mr. P. N. Mathur 
of the Tata Iron & Steel Company has recently put torward 
Some suggestions that such ores as are located far trom coxKine 
coal should be locally converted into sponge iron by means 
of charcoal. This is a matter that should receive the atten- 
tion of the National Planning Committee. Mr. Mathur s 
paper on this subject has been published by the Mining. 
Geological and Metallurgical Institute in Volume No. 54, 1938. 
and is therefore available for reference. 

The Mysore iron ore is being developed by the Mysore 
State. but the deposits at Goa and Ratnagiri still remain un- 
worked. These are, however, partly in the Portuguese terri- 
tories. 

Copper 

Copper is being smelted in the Indian Copper Corpora- 
tion’s plant at Ghatsila, but the resources of copper ore are 
not unlimited. The entire copper belt of Singhbhum should 
be thoroughly investigated. 


Occurrences of Copper ore are also reported from Dar- 
jeeling district and Sikkim in Bengal and from Madras. Cen- 
tral India and Rajputana; but detailed information is lacking. 
A detailed investigation is necessary in this case as well. 

Refining of Gold:—Gold is revorted to occur in many 
places in India and washing for alluvial gold by primitive 
methods is carried out in many of the Indian fivers. The re- 
covery, however, is: extremely poor. 

Vein gold is being worked in Mysore according to modern 
European methods and is being refined in the State. Pros- 
pecting for gold, however, has been fairly intensive in India 
and there is not much chance of finding important lodes. 


As regards allied industries, the following deserve atten- 
tion:— 


(1) Manganese Ore:—Manufacture of ferro-manganese. 
chemicals and batteries:— 


Ferro-manganese is now being manufactured by the Tata 
Iron & Steel Company for their own use in steel making, but 
with the growth and expansion of the iron industry in India 
further demand for ferro-manganese will arise. Those who 
are now exporting manganese ore should concentrate their 
attention on the manufacture of ferro-manganese at places 
close to coking coal and the manganese ore fields. 

Batteries are already being manufactured in Jamshedpur 
and Calcutta, but this industry is capable of such further 


expansion, as India is taking more and more to motor traffic 
every year. 
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For the manutacture oi chemicals and batteries, chemical 
grade ore is available in Binar and the Eastern State Agency 
and in small quantities in the Central Provinces. Detailed 
investigation should be made as to the quantities available in 
these areas. 

(2) Chrome Ore:— 

The manufacture of ferro-chrome in India has already 
been ‘briefly noticed in the ‘previous memorandum. 

In India. chrorne ore occurs in Singhbhum district, 
Mysore and Baluchistan and the manufacture of  ferro- 
chrome in all these 3 centres should be considered. The 
growth of this industry. however. will depend on the expan- 
sion of the steel industry and the manufacture of chrome-steel. 

The manufacture of chrome chemicals, which are largely 
used for dyes, chrotse-alum, tanning, paint. calico-printing 
and photography. should also be considered by the National 
Planning Committee. 

(3) »Nickel:— 

Nickel is available only in small quantities in Singhbhum 
associated with copper ore, but the chief occurrence is in 
Burma. Detailed investigation should be made for .the re- 
covery of Nickel from the Copper tailings in Singhbhum for 
the manufacture of ferro-nickel for rustless and other special 
steels. 

Nickel deposit is also reported from Travancore State 
but no detailed information is available. 

The Nickel-speiss now made from the ore in Burma is 
exported to Hamburg, Germany, for further treatment. There 
is no reason why such treatment should not be undertaken in 
India. 

(4) Cobalt:— : 

Occurrences of Cobalt: have been reported from Raj- 
putana, Travancore, Nepal and Burma. Only the Burmese 
occurrence is being exploited at the present time and the 
speiss obtained therefrom contains about 3/4 per cent cobalt. 


In the years 1927 to 1931, about 4/500 tons of the metal were 
exported. 


Cobalt is used in many industries and is relatively rare 
in India. It is highly valued as an alloying material for steel 
owing to its magnetic permeability in electro-magnets. It is 
also used in high-speed steels, electro-plating, thermo-couples 
and acid-resisting receptacles, and in pigments for porcelain, 
earthenware and enamelling industries. If India is to under- 
take the manufacture of electric generators etc., the investi- 
gation of cobalt ores in India should be seriously taken up 
and all the known occurrences thoroughly studied. 
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(5) Vanadium:— 

The occurrence of Vanadium in India has already been 
noticed in the previous memorandum. It is suggested that 
a detailed investigation should be made as to its commercia! 
possibilities. Ferro-vanadium which contains about 30 40 per 
cent vanadium is a very important alloying material ior steel 
as it imparts toughness and power of resistance to repeated 
shocks or varying stresses. Wrought steel containing vana- 
dium has been used for piston rods, crank shatits, tyres. 
springs, cutter punch, die steel rock drills, saw edge tools. 
high speed tool steels, armour plates, gun shields, gun tubes, 
torpedo tubes, steel castings or locomotive frames, motor car 
and aeroplane parts. The manufacture of ferro-vanadium 
should therefore be considered not only from the point of view 
of essential industries but for defence purposes in times oi 
war. 

(6) Tungsten ore and concentrates:— 

In times of war Tungsten is considered to be very valu- 
able and to deprive a nation of tungsten is often to cripple its 
military power. It is used for armaments, high-speed tool 
steels and is also of great value in the rnanufacture of incan- 
descent electric lamps. It occurs mainly in association with 
tin ore in Burma and after separation is exported. Indian 
occurrences are not very important, though mention may be 
made of the following localities:— 


(1) Near Tatanagar Station, Singhbhum district. 

(2) Agargaon, Nagpur district, 

(3) Dighari, Marwar, Rajputana. 
The Tatanagar deposit was explored during the last war 
but the results were very disappointing. As very little in- 
formation is available about the other occurrences, these 
should be thoroughly investigated. 
(7) Molybdenum:— 


This is an equally. useful material for alloying steels, the 
alloy being greatly in demand for forgings propeller shafts, 
armature plates and in automobile engineering. The Indian 
occurrences namely in Hazaribagh, Madras, Travancore and 
Rajputana have been found to be generally poor. The most 
important occurrence is in Burma in association with Wolf- 
ram and tin ore. It is reported that at these mines the pro- 
portion of Molybdenum has been found to increase in depth. 
The manufacture of ferro-molybdenum should be seriously 
considered by the National Planning Committee. 
pra nn n aee (8) Phosphatic minerals:— 


_ The occurrence of phosphatic minerals in the Singhbhum 
district has been noticed in the previous memorandum. There 
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are two ways of using this mineral for ferrous metallurgy:— 
(i) as an addition to the existing charge for the manu- : . 
facture of pig iron so as to increase the percentage | 
of phosphorous for the ultimate manufacture of | 
basic (Bessemer) steel; | | 

(ii) for the manufacture of ferro-phosphorous for 
foundry use. 
The deposits do not appear to be sufficiently large for Besse- ot 
mer steel making, but the entire reserves have not been esti- | 
mated. The manufacture of ferro-phosphates. may, however, 
be considered. The present demand is not large but there : 
is a possibility of expansion in its use. 
(9) Silicon:— | | 
The possibility of manufacturing ferro-silicon from the 
existing deposits has already been briefly indicated. It is 
suggested that the occurrences near Rajgir be thoroughly in- 

vestigated. 

- The consumption of ferro-silicon is at present small, but 
with the expansion of the steel industries the demand for it | : 
will increase, so that the manufacture of ferro-silicon is wor- | 
thy of consideration by the National Planning Commitiee. 
(10) Titanium minerals:— : 

The above suggestions apply to titanium minerals also. : 
Titanium minerals occur in Kishengarh, Rajputana and Tra- | | 
vancore. Large deposits of titaniferous magnetite occur in | | 
“Mlayurbhanj State and Singhbhum district; but the percent- 
age of titanium varies between 5 to 15 per cent. This is too 
poor for the manufacture of ferro-titanium. Ferro-titanium 
is valued for its non-corrosive properties and forms an alloy | 
with nickel and cobalt. : 


(11) Beryllium:— 

It forms alloys with copper, nickel and iron, beryllium- 
iron alloy being of recent origin. It is specially used for the 
vital parts of aeroplane engines and 80% ferro-beryllium is | 
used for cementing steel. Wider use of the beryllium alloy | 
should be investigated:and the Indian occurrences thoroughly 
studied. In mica mining the mineral Beryl (containing | 
beryllium) is now thrown into waste dumps; arrangement 
should be made for its recovery. A brief indication of the ; 
Indian occurrences of this mineral has already been given in , 
the previous memorandum. 


(12) Bauzxite:— | | & 

The possibility of the manufacture of aluminium from i & 
indian Bauxite has been engaging the attention of various 
industrialists, since the publication of the Survey of India re- 
port on the bauxite occurrences of India but the matter took il 
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no concrete shape until recently. The main difficulty about 
the manufacture was attributed to want of cheap electrical 
power and the dependence on toreign countries for supplies 
of cryolite. which is considered to be a catalytic agent in th 
manutacturing process. A Compahy has recently been iorrn- 
ed with American and Indian capital and it will start imenu- 
facturing aluminium close to the coal fields in the near tu- 
ture. The necessary power will be generated by stean. 

India imports aluminium sheets and wares in large cuan- 
tities and it is to be regretted that the manufacture ot alumi- 
nium in India was not taken up earlier. Aluminium alloys 
now take a very wide place in modern airships and aeroplanes 
and they have a variety of other uses in the building of rail- 
way coaches, motor cars and steamers. 

India is very rich in bauxite. its main occurrences hbeine 
in the districts of Ranchi, Jubbulpore and Belgaum. Occur- 
rences have also been reported from Kalahandi State. Kash- 
mere, Sarguja, Jaspur and Balaghat etc. For detailed infor- 
mation reference may be made to the Memoirs published by 
the Geological Survey of India on the subject. 


(13) Coke and Sulphuric acid:— 

The importance of coke of metallurgical grade can never 
be minimised in a scheme for the development of meiallurgi- 
cal industries. There are, however, several bye-product 
plants now working in India. 


For the recovery of a bye-product like ammonia in coke- 
making, sulphuric acid is indispensable. In India, at present. 
all sulphuric acid is manufactured from imported sulphur. As 
is well-known this acid is the key to many chernical indus- 
tries and the finding of raw material for it in India is a matter 
that calls for. the urgent attention of the Nationat Planning 
Committee. | 


Sulphur is present in some coals (Assam) some pyritous 
shales, and its recovery from the smelting of copper ores at 
Maubhandar and the lead-zinc ores at Namtu has been strong- 


‘ly advocated from time to time. Recently an occurrence of 


Iron Pyrites has been reported from Keonithal State near 
Simla. | 

(14) Indication has been given in this memorandum of 
the metallurgical industries now in existence in India. but if 
this country were to be self-sufficient. attention should also 
be given to the establishment of the following metallurgical 


industries:— : 
(a) Smelting of Lead, 
(b) Smelting of Zinc. 


Snielling oO} Lead ‘— 
Lead smelting is now being carried out in Burma by the ; 


Pawdwin Mines are estimated to be about four million tons. 
Very little information is available about the Indian occur- 
-ences of lead ore (Galena) but deposits are reported to occur 
in Jaipur State. Udaipur State and Khairagarh State,-and also 
at Kathouria. in Bhagalpur district. The Indian occurrences 
should be fully investigated and the reserves estimated, as 
India consumes large quantities of lead every year and about 
145.000 tons of pig lead valued at 283 lacs of rupees were 
imported into this country from Burma in 1337. 

Smelting of Zinc:— 

Ancient zinc mines are reported to occur in Udaipur 
State. Paiputana, but no trace of the zinc bearing mineral : 
can be found on the surface... In Kashmere there are occur- } 
rences of zine ore in Riasi district, which the Tata Iron & Steel | 
Company investigated a few years ago. The quantity avail- 
able does not appear to be large. There is no difficulty in 
senerating hydro-electric power near the occurrences. Zinc 
ore concentrates are produced in large quantities by the Burma 
Corporation Limited from its Milling plant at Namiu, and 
are annually shipped to Belgium and Germany. There was 
a proposal to smelt Burmese zine concentrates at Jamshed- 
pur but the scheme has not yet materialised. As India con- 
sumes large quantities of zinc for galvanised sheets, brass and 
other alloys, smelting of zinc in India needs investigation. 
(B) Refractories ' 


The systematic study of refractories is of relatively recent | 
date and as a result of intensive investigation various mine- | 
rals and their products are now put to use as refractories. 
They may be classified as follows:— 

(1) Basic refractories:— 


(2) Acid refractories:— 
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(a) Magnesite, ° 
(b) Dolomite, 

(c) Dunite and Forsterite, 

(d) Bauxite, 

(e) Chrome-magnesite, 

(f) Spinels, 

(g) Steatite. 


(a) Silica rock or ganister, 

(b) Quartz mica schist and quartz kyanite schist, 
(c) Kaolinous sandstone, 

(d) Kyanite, Sillimanite and Andalusite, 

(e) Fireclay, China clay 

(f) Bentonite. 
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(3) Neutral refractories:— 
: (a) Chromite, 
. (b) Graphite, 
. (c) Zircon 
(d) Asbestos. 
We shall consider the above in the order described. 
(1) Basic Refractories:— 
. (a) Magnesite:— 

Magnesite is a very good refractory. if dead-burnt to a 
temperature of about, 1,600 to 1.650 C. The dead-burnt pro- 
duct is moulded into bricks which are used in the construc- 
tion of steel furnaces. It is not affected by the molten metal 
ae | and slag. Magnesite is a carbonate of Magnesium, and in 
India it is found in abundant quantities in Salem District, 
Madras and in Kadakola, Mysore. Both these deposits are 
being exploited, the former by the Salem Mining Syndicate 
and the latter by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 
Dead-burnt magnesite is also used in pea size for the hearth 
of steel furnaces. The consumption of Magnesite in India et 
the present time is small and the Tata Iron & Steel Company 
is the only major consumer. With the advent of other com- 
panies, the consumption will increase. Fortunately, the 
Indian reserves are enough to meet future demands. 


(b) Dolomite:— 


Dolomite, when dead-burnt to a temperature of 1600 to 
1650° C yields a good refractory, but it is not valued as highly 
as the dead-burnt Magnesite. This is due to the fact that 
dolomite is a double carbonate of Magnesium and Calcium 
and after dead-burning, the Calcium oxide gets slaked in 
moist atmosphere. 

If used immediately after dead-burning it can replace 
dead-burnt magnesite for repairing open hearth bottoms. 
Dolomite bricks are also being used in many places in Europe 
as refractory brick in the construction of steel furnaces, these 
bricks being used in the hot gas line. 


Dolomite brick has not come into use in India as yet but 
this is a matter that should receive the consideration of steel 
makers. In India good dolomite is available in large quan- 
tities, but those occurring in Gangpur State, Eastern States 
Agency, are the purest. The Tata Iron & Steel Company 
obtains its supply of refractory dolomite from the Gangpur 
deposits. 

A large amount of Carbon-di-oxide is let loose into the 
atmosphere in making dead-burnt magnesite and dolomite. 
It should be considered by the National Planning Committee 
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whether such gas should not be recovered for the purpose of 
manufacturing dry ice. As it is too much to expect that the 
manufacturers of basic refractories should take upon them- 
selves the manufacture of this ice this work should be left — a4 
to subsidiary companies. The recovery of Carbon-di-oxide . 
from lime kilns should also receive attention. ) 


(c) Dunite & Forsterite:— : 


Dunite is essentially Magnesium-Iron Silicate and is a : 
natural rock that can be had in large quantities in India es- : 
pecially in association with chrome ore. Experiments are : 
being made in many places as to its suitability for use as a 
refractory lining in special type of furnaces. 

The mineral Forsterite is a constituent of Dunite but it : 
is also developed at high temperatures in rocks rich in Mag- 
nesium and Silicon. Forsterite bond adds strength to basic | 
refractory bricks and is valued on that account. 

Investigation should be made as to the commercial pos- 
sibility of Indian Dunites as a refractory material. 


(d) Bauxite:— 


Bauxite, as already indicated in this memorandum, is 
available in very large quantities in India. At the present 
time bauxite bricks are not manufactured in India, although 
the ore is occasionally mixed in small proportion in the manu- | 


facture of certain type of refractories. Bauxite is also used 
in the manufacture of certain types of cement. 


(e) Chrome-magnesite:— 


A combination of chrome and magnesite has been found | 
to be very suitable for the manufacture of chrome-magnesite | 
bricks for use in the construction of steel furnaces. it is 
widely used in America and Europe. Chrome-magnesite | 
bricks have generally the following composition:— im 


—_—_ 


MgO os <a oo 23.78% | 
Cr,0, ye oa lc 4a | 
SiO, a, a mm 
oe ee i ie - 8.10 | 
Ferric oxide .. a a 15 .44 


| 
Chrome-magnesite brick is finding increasing use in the con- | 
struction of basic steel furnaces replacing silita brick. 


(f) Spinels:— 


Magnesium spinel (MgO, AI.O., is coming into use as 
a refractory and it is said that it has a melting point of over 
1800° C. Magnesium spinel is found in Burma and it is not 
known if it occurs in India in commercial quantities. | 
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(gq) Steatite:— 

Soapstone has been found to: be suitable as a retractory 
but its use in India is almost nil. Large deposits are avail- 
able and proper investigation should be made. 

Pure steatite is available in Rajputana and in less pure 
form in Singhbhum district, Bihar. 

(2) Acid Refractories:— 
(a) Silica rock or ganister:— 

Silica rock or ganister of suitable composition is avail- 
able in large quantities in many places in India but is chiefly 
found in the coal measures of Bengal and Bihar and in the 
metamorphic rocks in Bihar, especially near Rajgir and 
Ghatsila. This rock is the principal source of material for 
silica brick and silica cement. Two firms are now manufac- 
turing silica brick near Raniganj and Jheria and their pro- 
ducts are consumed in very large quantities in the Tata Iron 
& Steel Company’s plant at Jamshedpur. There is no dearth 
of this material within easy reach of the coal fields and India 
should be able to take care of any increased demand in 
future. | 

Silica cement can also be made from crushed silica rock 
and it is used in considerable quantities as a refractory mor- 
tar. It is, however, necessary to mix suitable clays or other 
products with it to impart to it the plasticity required. 

Silica bricks are considerably in use in the construction 
of modern coke ovens and are also used in the construction 
of Open Hearth Steel Furnaces. 

(6b) Quartz mica schist and quartz Kyanite schist:— 

Quartz mica schist and quartz kyanite schist are avail- 
able in many places in India but at present the chief source 
of supply is from a deposit near Ghatsila. This rock is used 
as an acid lining for steel converters in the Duplex process of 
steel making at Jamshedpur. 

The rock generally contains about 85‘7. silica and should 
be very low in iron and alkalies in order to withstand a tem- 
perature of over 1400° C. The proportion of mica in the rock 
should be low but a small presence of it is helpful in irim- 
ming the rock to the desired shape. 

The quartz Kyanite schist is also very similar to this rock 
and is used for the same purpose. 

(c) Kaolinous sandstone:— 

Kaolinous sandstone is gradually coming into use as a 
lining for acid furnaces and in America a similar rock goes 
by the name of Firestone. Experiments are being carried out 
in the Tata Iron & Steel Company’s Works at Jamshedpur 
for the use of felspathic sandstone as a lining for acid con- 
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verter. It is too early to say if wide application of this rock 
can be found for refractory purposes. The material should 
be low in iron and alkalies. 

(d) Kyanite, Sillimanite and Andalusite:— 

Kyanite, Sillimanite and Andalusite as refractory mate- 
rials on a commercial scale came into prominence after the 
discovery of deposits of sillimanite in Assam and of kyanite 
in Kharsawan State. The massive compact rock is the one 
cenerally used for refratcory purposes. These three minerals 
have the same chemical composition AI,O.,. SiO, and on 
heating to high tempratures namely from 1100 to 1550° C de- 
pending on the mineral concerned, they change to Maullite 

» ATO.. 2 SiO, ). Mullite can stand a temverature up to 
1800 C without melting and it is considered to be a high 
class refractory which possesses many beneficial properties. 

Kyanite being more easily available than Sillimanite or 
Andalusite, is principally used for the manufacture of kya- 
nite bricks, it being first heated to a temperature over 1500° C 
and then crushed and moulded into bricks with some suitable 
bond. Owing to the high cost of making the bricks, their use 
is much restricted. Research work in kyanite refractories is 
being conducted in many places including the. Tata’s Works 
at Jamshedpur. 

As there are considerable deposits of Kyanite in India 
there will be no difficulty in meeting future demands. Kya- 


nite bricks are extremely suitable in the construction of fur- 


naces for glass making and other ceramic products. They 
have not come into wide use in the iron industries because 
they are badly affected by Iron oxides. 

(e) Fireclay, China clay:— 

(i) Fireclay:— 

The name ‘Fireclay’ is practically applied to all clays 
which can stand a high temperature and these clays are found 
to be widely distributed in the coal measures of India. Of 
the fireclays those that are plastic are highly valued. Fire- 
clay should contain approximately 45'50°7 SIO2 about 35% 
Al: Os and low alkalies. Iron should also be very low. Fire- 
clays are now being worked in many places in the coal fields 
and Tatas hold large deposits near Belpahar in the Ib coal 
measures. In India high alumina fireclay is rather rare and 
if a clay with 40‘7 alumina could be found it may vrove to be 
extremely valuable. Firebricks are made from fireclays and 
there are several companies in India which have suitable 
plants for making firebricks. Large quantities are consumed 
annually by the steel, sugar and cement industries. Indian 
made firebricks have proved equal in strength and durability 
to the best obtainable in any other country. 
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, (ii) China clay:— 

China clay, if pure, should have a melting point of about 
1800° C but pure China clay is difficult to get. The material 
has to be thoroughly washed before it can be used as a re- 
fractory. However its use as a refractory is very limited. 
China clay should contain about 40 per cent Ale Os and about 
50°% SlOz with varying alkalies and iron. In India several 
occurrences are known and those in Raj Mahal hills are now 
7 in use in the Bengal Potteries Ltd., Calcutta. Abundant de- 
posits are also found in Singhbhum district and are being ex- 
ploited by various firms. There is a very wide scone in India 
for the manufacture of various clay products and this should 
receive the attention of the National Planning Committee. 

A variety of sanitary wares are now manufactured by 
Messrs. Burn & Company, Raniganj. The Bengal Potteries 
Limited, Calcutta, manufacture China wares and Mysore 
Government has also recently started a factory at Bangalore 
for the manufacture of China wares and insulators. Care- 
ful investigation should be made to improve the Indian pro- 
ducts so as to replace the Japanese and other imported goods 
that are being dumped in the Indian markets. 

(f) Bentonite:— 

Occurrences of Bentonite have been reported from Raj- 
putana and Kashmere and experiments have been made in 
the Tata Iron & Steel Company’s Works at Jamshedpur for 
its use as a refractory bond. The deposits require further 
investigation. 

(3) Neutral Refractories:— 
(a) Chromite:— 

We have already discussed the occurrence of Chromite 
earlier in this memorandum. Chromite, as a neutral refrac- 
tory, is of considerable use in the steel furnaces where it is 
used either in the form of powder or in the shape of bricks 
to form a neutral layer between the magnesite and silica or 
firebricks. Chrome bricks are now being manufactured at 
Raniganj and Jamshedpur for the iron and steel industry. 

(b) Graphite:— : 

This is used for the manufacture of refractory crucibles. 
The principal producers of this mineral are Ceylon and Tra- 
vancore but occurrences are also reported from Kalahandi 
and Patna States in the Eastern States Agency. It is also 
found near Rajahmundry where it is being mined by a local 
firm and made into crucibles. Graphite, rather impure, also 
occurs in Palamau district. Graphitic shale is found in Ran-. 


chi and Singhbhum districts and it requiries beneficiation be- 
fore it can be used. 
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(c) Zircon:— | % 

This is considered to be a very good refractory with a H x 

melting point cf about 2200° C. Zircon sand is available in y 

Travancore and is now exported. : = 

(d) Asbestos:— 0 

Asbestos has fire and acid resisting properties and has ; = 
therefore a variety of uses. Mixed with cement and other ay 

substances it can be used for the manufacture of tiles, sheets ee = 


and fireproof coverings. The Indian asbestos belongs to the 
Amphibole variety and its fibres are rather brittle although 
they can be had occasionally in good lengths. It occurs in 
several places e.g. Seraikella, Mysore, Bhandara (C.P.), Idar : | 


State. Bombay. Ajmere-Merwara, Rajputana and Cuddapah, 
Madras; but further prospecting is required to locate deposits 
of chrysotite asbestos which is considered to be superior to | | 
the Amphibole type. 

Large quantities of asbestos goods are imported into India 
and it is to be regretted that hardly any attention has been | | 
paid to the Indian occurrences for meeting the internal de- | 
mands. It is not difficult to manufacture asbestos goods and 


there is no reason why such goods should not be manufac- | 
tured in India. 
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TRAINING MEN FOR MINERAL INDUSTRIES. 


The developinent of the mineral industries of a country 
may be considered in three stages: the iirst is an economic 
survev of the entire mineral resources, the second. their 
mining or extraction and the third and last their disposal. 
The last one does not fall within the purview of this memo- 
randum involving as it does questions of finance and com- 
mercial organisation and, therefore. need not be considered. 
2. PERSONNEL:— 

As regards the personnel required to be trained to deve- 
lop the numerous industries, the following categories may be 
considered : 

(1) Geologists and Prospectors 
(2) Mine Managers (both coal and metal) 
(3) Mine Surveyors 
(4) Chemists and Research Workers 
(5) Craftsmen. 
3. TRAINING:— 
(1 & 2) Geologists. Prospectors and Mine Managers 

(i) Theoretical Training:—The training should be of 
4 years duration and be directed to the grounding of the 
students in the principles and methods of geology and mining, 
both in theory and practice. During the first 2 years the 
courses of study, which should include both lectures and la- 
boratory practice, should be common to all. Specialisation 
in the different branches, such as Geology. Coal Mining and - 
Metal Mining, may, however, be permitted from the third 
year of training. 

A Geological and Mining Institute should be established 
for the purpose of training. It should have a well-qualified 
staff and well-equipped laboratories for students’ use and re- 
search. So far as Bihar and the United Provinces. are con- 
cerned, geology and mining are already being taught in the 
Indiar School of Mines, Dhanbad, and the Mining & Metal- 
lurgy Department of the Benares Hindu University. These 
two institutions should be able to meet the requirements of 
the mineral indusiries in their early stage of development. 
They should, however, pay more attention to metal mining 
than hitherto: Similar institutions may be establish- 
ed in other provinces according to their requirements and 
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having due regard to the nature and growth of the mineral 
industries in the province. 

Several Universities in India also offer geology as one of 
the subjects for graduate and post-graduate study. It is sug- 
gested that the Universities may discontinue their post-gra- 
duate study in geology except for the purpose of research 
and that the students after graduation should spend two years 
in a Geological and Mining Institute where their training in 
geology will be more practical than academical. 


(ii) Entrance Qualifications:—Candidates should have 
passed at least the Inter Science Examination of an Indian 
University with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics or its 
equivalent, and should preferably be not more than 19 years 
of age at the time of admission. 


- (iii) Selection:—The selection of students at the time of 
admission should be made very carefully. The life of a pros- 
pector or a mining engineer is a hard one and only those stu- 
dents should be selected who are physically and mentally 
equipped to succeed in the profession. Application of psy- 
chological methods of selection may be considered in this 
connection. 

The number of admissions should be strictly regulated 
according to the progress of the industries and their capacity 
to absorb trained men. 


(iv) Practical Training:—Technical education is not com- 
plete without practical training. There should, therefore, be 
a close integration of the work of the Institute with the prac- 
tical training of the students, and it should be made compul- 
sory for every student to spend at least two months in the 
year during their training on field work.or in a Mine or a 
Colliery. This training should be supplemented by a year’s 
further training at the conclusion of the course. 


3. Mine Surveyors 


The Mine Surveying Course normally forms a part of. 


the Geology or Mining Course and is to be taken by ‘all stu- 
dents. Individuals who are already employed in the mineral 
industry but who do not like to take the full course in geology 
or mining, may be permitted to take this course as part-time 
students in order to qualify for the Mine Surveyors Certifi- 
cate after they have acquired the requisite amount of practi- 
cal experience. 


4. Chemists 
No special training is required. B.Scs., and M.Scs. of 


Indian Universities in applied Chemistry should find no diffi- 
culty in filling up these posts. 
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Research Workers 


Students who have creditably completed the Diploma 
Course in geology or mining and who possess the necessary 
ability, should be encouraged to undertake research work at 
the Institute laboratories or at the Central Institute ot Geo- 
logy & Mining, which will be mentioned later. In addition, 
facilities for research should also be granted to a limited num- 
ber of pure Science Graduates with brilliant academic record. 
They should carry out research on some problems in Geology 
or Mining or Science as applied to the mineral industries and 
should be paid a subsistence allowance while they are so 
engaged. 

5. Craftsmen 

The training should be essentially practical and of a spe- 
cialised character. For this purpose a Trade School should 
be established in a central position. The following is a list 
of Trade Courses which may be offered by the School. The 
list is by no means exhaustive:— 

(1) Fitting 

(2) Turning 

(3) Tool making 

(4) Drilling (core) 

(5) Armature Winding 

(6) Electrical Wiring 

(7) Electrical Technology for Switch-board and Power 
House Attendants 

(8) Welding 7 

(9) Automobile Repairs 

(10) Pattern Making 

(11) Carpentry 

(12) Moulding 

(13) Boilers and Steam Engines, etc., etc. 


Each student should be given a choice of trade at the time of 
his admission and should specialise in the trade he has select- 
ed. The period of training should be 4 years. | 


The School should have a well-equipped workshop and 
work should be carried out on a time and cost basis as far as 
possible. 


In addition to the practical training, the students should 


also be given a certain amount of theoretical training in the 
following subjects:— 


(1) Hindusthani Composition 
(2) Arithmetic 

(3) Geometry 

(4) Elementary Science 
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(5) Workshop Practice 
(6) Engineering Drawing. 
The students should have passed at least the Upper Pri- 
mary Examination and should preferably be between the ages 
of 14 and 17 years. if 
4. DIPLOMA:— | 
Geological & Mining Institute:— 


Students who satisfactorily complete the Institute Course i 4 
in Geology or Mining may be given a Diploma showing. their 
attainments in the subject in which they have specialised. No 
student should, however, be given this Diploma until he has | : 
satisfactorily completed the requisite amount of practical 
training. 


Trade School:— 


Students who have satisfactorily completed the School 
Course and passed a trade test may be given a certificate 
showing the trade in which they have specialised. The trade 
test should be conducted by an indevendent Board of Exa- 
miners. 

5. ADMINISTRATION :— 


The Geological & Mining Institute as well as the Trade 
School may each be administered by a Council consisting of 
Government officials, eminent geologists, mining engineers | 
er scientists, representatives of employers andthe teaching 
stall. 

There should also be an independent Board of Inspectors 
to inspect the work of the Institute and the School. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE. | 


For post-graduate and research work there should be a | 
Central Institute of mineral technology and this will deal with 
questions of all India importance. The work carried on in 
this institute should be co-ordinated with the work carried | 
out. by the other universities either in geology, mining or 
metallurgy. This institute should admit selected candidates | 
irom the various universities who have secured degrees either : 
in geology, mining or metallurgy. 


The functions of this research institute should be as fol- : 

ows:— | 
— (1) Post-graduate and advanced study,—mainly eco- 4 
1 


nomic, 7 1 ee 
(2) Undertaking of research work on behalf of the | 
mineral industries e.g. marketing of ores, investi- | 
gation of minerals with a view to finding out its | 
commercial utility, studying and helping the needs 
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of mineral industries and helping to set up key 
industries both mining and metallurgical. 
This research institute should be able to supply thoroughly 
trained and tried men who can ultimately take up important 
. positions in the various industries. 


This institute should have highly technical men as Pro- 
fessors and up to date laboratories should be provided. Pro- 
vision should also be made for.research stipends to enable 
suitable candidates from other universities to prosecute re- 
search. 


This institute should be under the control of a governing 
body consisting of Government heads of scientific and tech- 
nical departments, non-officials connected in mineral and 
| metallurgical industries, and representatives from  univer- 
sities. The governing body should be an independent body 
unfettered by Government control and should preferably be 
a statutory body. 


All problems relating to mineral industry should come 
up for the consideration of this body and it should also act as 
mineral adviser to provincial and federal governments. This 
will ensure co-ordination of work between the various pro- 
vinces and the attainment of the aims and objects of the Na- 
tional Planning Committee. 


The Governing body should also be required to take note 
of the natural resources of the country, their merits, their 
wants and by a careful adjustment of various factors it should 
try to aim at the maximum state of self-sufficiency that can 
be attained. Such study may be subject to periodic review 
and if necessary, modification, but the aim should be to keep 
pace with the modern requirements of a civilised community. 
Most of the heavy industries depend on minerals and as India 
is fairly well endowed with most of the essential minerals 
for industrial self-sufficiency, the usefulness of a Central Ins- 
titute cannot be overstressed. 


The Central Institute should preferably be located in 
Calcutta in order that it can remain directly in touch with 
the industries, museums, government statistical departments 
and the Geological survey. It should also arrange for a quar- 
terly technical journal to be published giving an outline of 
the advance made in India in the branches of Geology, Mining 
and Metallurgy, and special contributions may also be invited 
from men engaged in mineral and metallurgical research. 


Representatives of this institute should find a place on 


the All-India commission that will be set up by the National 
Planning Committee. 
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terms “dressing” and “milling” of ores serve quite well to 
connote processes for the removal of adhering gangue or | 
waste material of a type different from the ore itself. “Bene- te, 
ficiation’” seems to imply some improvement in richness of 
the mineral treated but it must consist, as a rule, in removing 
non-essential matter to leave a richer residue, just as in : 
“milling” and “dressing.” It is true that in “beneficiating” | 
an iron ore there may in some cases be a reduction from the 
ferric to the ferrous state with a consequent slight increase 
in iron content, and similar reduction enrichment may occur | 
in the beneficiation of manganese ores but this is not an essen- 
tial feature of beneficiation. 

Presumably almost any process that takes a low grade 
ore and converts it into a higher grade ore is a beneficiation | 
process though this would include milling and dressing, which 
do not affect the chemical constitution of the individual grains 
of ore, and roasting of carbonates which does affect the che- | 
mical composition, but leaves the mineral still as an ore, 
though roasting is really part of the metallurgical process for 
extracting the metal. 

However, many words that are difficult to define exactly 
are none the less useful and well-understood; and we can | 
have a fairly clear idea of what we mean by “beneficiation” | : 
without more discussion of its exact meaning. 

In this discussion we also propose to consider other im- 
provements in ores, fluxes and fuels, prior to smelting, such | 
as sizing, sintering, briquetting and nodulising. 


Beneficiation of Iron Ore: 

India’s huge deposits of high grade iron ores make any i, 
consideration of beneficiating the lower grade iron ores of | 
academic interest only, as far as iron content is concerned. i 
But there are very large quantities of high grade ores in a 
very fine state of division occurring intermixed with the hard- 
er iron ores, and these fine-grained ores cannot be used in 
present-day Blast Furnaces without special treatment. The 
“blue dust” ores of the Singhbhum-Orissa field are such fine 
powders that sometimes as much as 40% will pass through a 
200 mesh screen. Their iron content varies from 63 to 68%. 
They could be sintered or briquetted in a suitable plant to 
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BENEFICIATION OF ORES. ; : 

The word “Beneficiation” is of comparatively recent in- | : 
troduction and of somewhat doubtful limitations. The older i ; : 
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make them suitable for smelting; but the cost of sintering 
would probably be greater than the cost of mining the harder 
ores which do not require to be sintered. 

Sintered ores. however, usually give better results in the 
Plast Furnace than natural ores, on account of their spongy 
condition, which facilitates smelting. Whether any such im- 
»mrovement could be sufficiently marked to offset the high cost 
of sintering, bearing in mind the cheapness of the Indian 
harder ores delivered at the smelting plants. is a point that 
could only be settled by large scale and costly experimental 
tests. Laboratory experiments are of no value, and this pro- 
biem must remain undecided until one of the smelting com- 
panies decides that the experiment is worth making. Econo- 
mic changes such as an increase in the cost of mining the 
harder ores, or say an increase in the proportion of powdery 
to hard ores found in the development of the ore bodies now 
being worked, might make such experiments worthwhile, 
possibly in the near future. 


Lomi. 


India’s supplies of coking coal are as notoriously low as 
her iron ores are abundant and not only are the quantities 
low in proportion to the ore reserves. but the quality is also 
poor. Still worse, the Indian coking coals present special 
difficulties in treatment for reducing ash content, so that 
whereas coking coals in Europe and America often contain 
below 10° ash as mined and can be easily cleaned to reduce 
the ash to say 3 to 5‘., India’s coking coals contain from 12 
to 20‘. ash or more and up to date little success has attended 
efforts at reducing the ash content by cleaning. The main 
reason tor this difference is that the “ash” in most European 
and American coals consists mainly of pieces of plain shale. 
almost free from carbonaceous matter, derived from the roof 
or floor of the seam, due to driving with coal cutting machines 
just outside the seam limits in order to get the whole of the 
seam without wastage. In addition some shaly matter is 


obtained from intermediate bands of shale within the coal 
Seams. 
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Such pure shaly matter has a specific gravity different 
from that of the coal and is mainly in pieces’ over 1 4 inch in 
diameter. “It can easily be separated by wet or dry methods 
of cleaning at a low cost and without wasting any serious 
quantity of coaly matter in the process. 


In the Indian coking coals. however. whilst a little of the 
ashy matter may be of the tyne above mentioned (which may 
be called “extraneous” ash) the bulk of the ash is in a finely 
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divided condition and is intimately mixed with the coal itself. 
his “inherent” ash presents a difficult problem for any coal 
cleaning process. 

Coal cleaning processes are of three main types: 

(a) Processes utilising currents of air or water against 
which heavier particles fall more readily than lighter. For | 
these methods there must be some preliminary sizing of the 
material by screening. If for example we are separating coal a 
of lower S.G. from shale of higher S.G. the shale will fall 
below the coal and the two layers can be separated, but if 
large equidimensional lumps of coal are mixed with small flat 
pieces of shale the latter will be carried by the current and : 
mixed with the coal, and the large pieces of coal will over- | 
come the current and mix with the shale. ) 

Provided however the material is screened before treat- 
ment so that there is no great range in particle size these 
methods are efficient. They include such processes as the 
Rheolaveur and Baum washing systems. 

(hb) Processes utilising “heavy liquids” with no appre- 
ciable current action. Obviously if we can get a liquid whose 
specific gravity is midway between those of the coal and the 
shale 10 be sevarated the one will float and the other sink 
ana tne two can be taken out separately. 

True heavy liquids are as a rule too costly for large scale 
use though they are used in laboratory tests. Instead in com- 
mercial practice mixtures of water with such materials as 
fine sand. finely ground Magnetite and Pyrites and other 
minerals are used. A slow moving current of water keeps 
the sand grains in suspension and maintains a uniform den- 
sity that causes the lighter coal to float on the mixture and 
allows the heavier shale to fall to the bottom of the separating 
trough. The water current raentioned is too sluggish to ; 
affect the separation. Particles of all sizes are equally well 
separated by this process, down to small pieces of say 3/16 
inch. It is obvious however that really fine material, of the | 
same size as the sand grains used to make the heavy liquid, 7 
cannot be separated, as they would tend to mix with the sand | 
and alter the density of the “heavy liquid.” 7 


Amongst the processes of this type that are successfully 
operated are the “Chance” process, using sand, and the 
fromp” process using magnetite or pyrites. 4 


(c) Methods of flotation. The flotation process depends 4 
on the fact that certain minerals in a fine state of division 
are not wetted by water. By adding a small proportion of . | 

oil to the mixture of finely divided coal, shale, and water, and 4 
agitating it, we get a multitude of fine bubbles formed which ) 
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' attach themselves to the dry coal powder ‘but not to the wet 
: shale powder. The air bubbles carry up the coal to the sur- 


face as a light oily froth which can be continuously floated 
P off. and dried into a cake suitable for coke manufacture whilst 
; the shaly matter sinks and. is carried away as a sludge. 

Of the three types of beneficiation above mentioned, the 
: first two are suitable only for the removal of particles of “‘ash” 
material over say 316 inch diameter. This is mainly extra- 
. neous ash such as shale particles but might also include mix- 
ed coal and shaly pieces commonly known as “middlings.” 
It is possible to separate a coal by these processes into three 
products—-cleaned coal, middlings and waste. The middlings, 
if not saleable as such, may either be used as fuel for the 
! colliery boilers or may be crushed and given further clean- 
ing. 

Indian coking coals of the higher ash grades may con- 
tain, in addition to the finely divided inherent ash, a fair 
proportion of extraneous shaly matter that can be removed 
without resorting to flotation. Certain coals containing 20 
to 25% ash may, by removing extraneous ash, be improved 
to say 15 or 16‘ ash coals, and such treatment may perhaps 
bring very considerable auantities of coal, not now consider- 
ed as suitable for the manufacture of metallurgical coke. into 
that category. Indian coal companies are well aware of this 
possibility and many tests have been made in recent years, 
with encouraging results. 

When we come to the task of removing a fair amount of 
the “inherent” ash, and cutting the ash vercentage down from 
say about 15‘. to below 10‘; we are faced with a more for- 
midable problem. 

About the year 1923 Mr. W. Randail of the Minerals 
Separation Company made‘cleaning tests by the flotation me- 
thod on a very large number of Indian Coking and other 
coals and the results of his work were published by the 
Geological Survey of India.* He established the fact that 
these coals with 20% ash or less could quite well be cleaned 
by the flotation process, but unfortunately at a cost that at 
that time was uneconomic. The main reasons for the high 
cost were— 


' (a) In order to get a fair separation of the coal and the 
: 4 ashy material it was necessary to grind down to a fineness 
| of at least 80 mesh. 


(b) Even then the coals were not separated into pure 
coal and pure shaly matter. They were only separated into 
purer and less pure coals. As a typical example a sample 
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* Records G.S.I. Vol. LVI—1926—Pp. 220-249. 
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of Jharia 13 seam containing 20.1% ash could be washed to 
sive 80°, of the original weight with 13.9% ash and the 
balance 20°¢ with 45.0'< ash, or as an alternative it could be 
split up into 60°; by weight with 11.9% ash and 40% by weight 
with 32.4°7 ash. Intermediate results could also be obtained. 
The waste portions of the coal were themselves so high in 
coal content that they constituted a serious wastage of com- 
bustible material. Yet they were too high in ash to be used as 
fuels except locally for boiler uses and the quantities would 
be too great for that purpose only. Consequently no firm 
has installed any plant for cleaning Indian Coal by the flota- 
tion process up to date. 


The possibility of a coinbination of two washing process- 
es may also be considered. The coarser sized coals might be 
washed by some such process as the Chance or Tromp me- 
thod. In the course of handling the coal, any fines produced 
might be treated by the flotation process. Such methods are 
being used in Europe and America with satisfactory results. 


Manganese 


It might be considered that India has such large quanti- 
ties of high grade manganese ores that beneficiation would 
not be economically possible, but this is far from correct. The 
largest deposits of high grade ores are in the Central Pro- 
vinces, at a considerable distance from the sites selected by 
the Iron & Steel Companies for the Blast Furnaces which can 
utilise these ores. Comparatively small deposits of high grade 
Manganese ores occur in the Orissa States of Keonjhar and 
Bonai. These deposits are much nearer the iron works than 
are those of the Central Provinces, and if some means of 
separating the iron ore from the manganese can be devised 
the value of these devosits will be greatly enhanced. If the 
‘iron ores were magnetic thé problem would be simple, but 
they are hematites. There is here a fruitful field for research 
work. Recent work based on the reduction of the hematite 
to magnetite, with magnetic separation of the finely ground 
ore, has given encouraging results. : 


Fluxes 


India’s deposits of Limestone and Dolomite are sufficient- 
ly pure not to need any beneficiation. Fluorspar has only re- 
cently been discovered in quantities suitable for economic ' 
exploitation. In these deposits the fluorspar is intimately | 
mixed with quartz, and some system of crushing and jig- 
washing will be desirable to render the fluorspar sufficiently 
pure for use as a flux. 
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Refractories , 

Magnesite occurs in large deposits in Salem and Mysore, 
sufficiently pure to need no treatment beyond ordinary hand 
cressing. 


Chromite also occurs of good grade in Baluchistan and 
Southern India. The deposits nearest to the Iron & Steel 
Plants however include considerable quantities of low grade 
: ore that can be: very much improved by crushing and con- 
centration. Such methods, of a very crude type. have been 
adopted successfully in recent vears in the Singhbhum 
District. 


Alloy Minerals 


, Chrome is also valuable as an alloy mineral and concen- 
trates produced by washing the Singhbhum Chromite would 
be quite suitable for such use. 

Vanadium occurs in the Titaniferous Magnetites of May- 
urbhanj State. Its distribution is very capricious, but it is 
possible that careful research work might reveal some means 
of isolating the vanadium-containing constituent. If so a 
very valuable ore would be available. and the possibility de- 
serves consideration. 
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Nickel and Sulphur are both important minerals for the 
Iron & Steel industry and both are available as waste pro- 
ducts in the treatment of the Copper Ores of Mosaboni at 
the plant of the Indian Copper Corporation. 


Whether the small quantities of Bery! available in the 
Mica field of Kodarma would justify the treatment of the 
waste dumps of that area is a point on which we have no in- 
formation, but the matter merits investigation. 


Summary 


We may sum ub this section on the beneficiation of ores 
as follows:— 


(a) No beneficiation of iron ore is required in India to 
raise the iron content, but sintering of soft and 
powdery ores is desirable and may prove economi- 
cally sound. Laboratory experiments on this are of 
no value. A large scale installation will be some- 
what speculative but might justify itself. 


(b) Indian Coking Coals are not of good quality so far 
as ash is concerned. Unfortunately they are diffi- 
cult to clean, but the attempt is well worth while and 
various Companies have been, and are still making 
experiments to this end. Further work is desirable. 
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(c) The separation of the Orissan Iron-Manganese ores 
into high Manganese and high Iron components is 
weil-worth investigation, and research work is 
needed here. 

(d) The deposits of Limestone and Dolomite within rea- 
sonable distance of the Iron & Steel Plants are of | 
good quality and do not need beneficiation. | 

(e) India’s Magnesite is also of pure grade. 

({) Much of the Chromite of Singhbhum can be con- 
centrated with satisfactory results. 

(.) Further investigation on Vanadium. Nickel. Sulphur 
and Beryl is desirable. 
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TRANSPORT IN CONNECTION WITH THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MINERAL INDUSTRIES. 


1. The development of industries is largely dependent ) 
on the existence of adequate facilities for the carriage of raw pa 
materials from the sources of supply to the manufacturing | 
factories and of the finished out-turn of the factories to the 
destinations where the sales are effected. 
2. Transport arrangements affecting industries, cannot 
be satisfactory unless they provide for the following:— | 
(i) The prompt and regular supply of wagons for the 
carriage of raw materials and finished products. 

(ii) The supply of wagons of suitable types for loading 
and unloading and the conveyance of particular 
classes of materials, esvecially mineral materials of 
heavy density. 

(iii) The quick movement of loaded wagons from points 

of origin to destinations. | 

3. We can only draw on our own experience, which is 
limited to the Bengal Nagpur Railway, to express any opinion 
on questions of faet relating to matters referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph; and it is unnecessary perhaps to do more 
than to state the position with reference to present conditions. 
In this regard we consider that the facilities provided at pre- 
sent by the Bengal Nagur Railway for the carriage of raw 
materials to Tatanagar and of the finished products from 
Tatanagar of the Tata Iron & Steel Company, Ltd., are gene- ; 
rally adequate and suitable. This is all the more creditable : : 
to the Railway having regard to the very large density of the 
— hauled as will be evident from the figures in the table 

Ow: i 
Statement showing the amount paid by the Tata Iron & Steel 

Co., in freight charges on Raw Materials despatched to : 
Tatanagar during the year 1938-39. | | 
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Density in Ton- Amount paid | 
miles of traffic by the Tata 


Name of Raw materials. in 1938-39. Iron & Steel Co. 
in freight charges. 
‘ae een aaa ret Rs. 7. 
Coal and Coke ze = ..:21,97,01,167 51,97,120 i 
Tron Ore ene = .. 10,08,84,313 20,57,418 | 
Manganese Ore ene * 2,16,39,478 2,56,039 | 
Dolomite r :. iS 4" 22.78,915° 33,152 


Lime Stone ie a es 6,58,08,137 8,99,050 4 
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4. That there is room tor improvement ‘in the existing 
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transport facilities is not denied, and in order that the most 


effective arrangements both for the industry and the Railway 
should exist. the Railway have posted a ‘Traflic Officer of ¢ 
perience temporarily at Jamshedpur to examine, in collabo- 
ration with the executives of the Steel Company, the pessi- 
bilities of effecting further improvements. 

We are unable to say whether the transport arrange- 
ments which exist at present for the handiing and carriage of 
the commodities of other industrial concerns by the Bengal 
Nagpur: Railway and other railways are adequate or other- 
wise, aS we are not in possession of any reliable information 
on the subject. 

5. Economy in the operating cost of Railway acts as an 
incentive to the provision of better transport facilities for in- 
dustries and to the trade interests in general. Industrial con- 
cerns, especially those offering large density of traffic to the 
railways, can do much to assist the railways in keeping down 
their operating costs. This can be accomplished chiefly. by 
indenting timely for empties, by providing proper facilities 
for the quick loading and unloading of wagons, and by re- 
turning empties to the Railway without any delay and with 
no desire to retain them up to the free time allowance under 
the Demurrage Penalty Rules. 

6. The interests of railways can also be served by in- 
dustrial concerns providing return loads wherever possible 
in order that the empty haulage of wagons by the railways 


might be reduced to a minimum. Further, concerns which 


offer a very large density of traffic to the railways will assist 
the railways to reduce their operating costs if train loads are 
regularly made up for despatch. 


7. The best arrangement for the transport of materials 
cf the Mineral Industries by the railways can only be secured 
by co-ordinated action on the part of the industrial concerns 
and the railways. The difficulties peculiar to each should be 
understood and appreciated by the other. With a real desire 
on the part of each to promote the interest of the other. and 
to recognise that there must be a measure of give and take 
in order that the greatest possible benefit may be secured to 
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both, there should be no bar to the introduction of transport 
arrangements which would adequately meet the needs of the 
industries. One practicable way, in our opinion, of obtaining 
the best result would be the establishment of a standing com- : : 
mittee of officials from the industries and the railways, charg- 
ed with the duty of constantly examining the transport | 
arrangements with a view to suggesting changes involving . 
improvements in them as occasions demand. te 
8. Adequate transport arrangements by railways pre- 
suppose that the rates charged by the railways for the carri- 
age of the commodities of the industries are reasonable. Al! 
too often Railway administrations in fixing freight rates pro- 
ceed on the assumption that the theory expressed in the 
words “what the traffic can bear” means the maximum rates 
that can be imposed on particular commodities without lower- 
ing the gross earnings of the Railways therefrom. This as- 
sumption is entirely erroneous, and the proper application of 
the principle or theory referred to, as explained by many 
authorities, is ‘the fixation of rates at a level which pays re- 
gard on the one hand to the actual cost of the services 
rendered by the Railway. and on the other hand to the maxi- 
mum limit which the traffic can bear. without contraction. 


9. Nor can the necessity be overlooked for the fixation 
of low rates, in order that new industries may be fostered and | 
developed. Special low rates both for raw materials and for 
finished products were quoted by the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way for the Tata Iron & Steel Company, the Bengal Iron & 

Steel Company, and the Indian Iron & Steel Company during 
the earlier years of their existence. And the present compa- 

ratively prosperous position of the Bengal Nagpur Railways 
is due in no small measure to the adoption of this wise policy. 

10. We have made an exhaustive examination of ihe 
freight rates at present in force on the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way, the East Indian Railway, and the Bengal and North 
Western Railway for the following commodities namely— ; 
Iron Ore, Limestone. Dolomite, Manganese Ore, Magnesite, q 
Fireclay, Coal and Coke. These rates consist of basic rates, 
and special lower station to station rates. That a very large 
number of station to station rates are in existence 1s evidence 
that the Railway Administrations have given particular consi- 
deration to the rightful claims to special low rates of parti- | : 
cular industrial and trade interests. 4 


11. In our opinion, rates quoted for raw materials of | 
other concerns by three railways referred to appear to be not 
unreasonable except in regard to coal and coke. We must : 


qualify this observation. however, by saying that too much é 
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reliance should not be placed upon it as we are not in tull 
possession of the stage of development or of the financial 
prosperity of many of the undertakings affected. 

12. Our examination of the rates of the Bengal Nagpur LAE 
Railway in so far as they affect the Tata Iron & Steel Com- 
pany leads us to the conclusion that they are not unreason- 
able, except in some degree in the matter of the rates uoted 


for the conveyance of finished products, and in a very marked 
degree unreasonably high for the conveyance of coal and coke 
traffic. 
13. Coal is a key industry, and the freight charges on 
coal form an appreciable part of the cost to the consumer. | 
The availability or otherwise of cheap coal to the industries vally 


make or mar their existence and development. anual 
p 


14. It is no less in the interests of the industries than af t} 
of the Railways who benefit by the expansion of the indus- : 
tries that the coal rates should be fixed at a low level. Rail- 
ways, in our view, should not expect to earn from the carri- 
age of coal more than what is sufficient to cover their operat- 
ing costs and to meet interest and depreciation charges on 
the capital cost of the facilities for the handling and transport 
of coal. The time has come, in our opinion, when an ex- 
haustive examination should be made by an independent 
Committee with a view to ascertaining what the all-in-costs 
of handling and transportation of coal are, in order that a rea- 
sonable scale of freight rates might be determined upon. 


the § 
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Vi 
LABOUR IN CONNECTION WITH THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MINERAL INDUSTRY. 


1. The establishment and labour required for the Mine- 
ral Industry fall broadly under the following main divisions: 

(1) The Superior Supervisory Establishment. 

(2) The Subordinate Supervisory Establishment. 

(3) The Subordinate Technical Establishment. 

(4) The Skilled. Semi-Skilled and Unskilled labour. 

2. The best way of indicating what categories are gene- 
rally grouped under each of the divisions referred to in the 
preceding paragraph is by way of illustration. Taking one 
of the largest Mineral Industries, namely the Coal Industry, 
the grouping is somewhat as follows: 

(1) Superior Supervisory Establishment: 

The Chief Mining Engineer 

The Agent of the Mines 

The Managers and Assistant 

The Managers of the Mines | 

The Electrical Engineer and the Asst. Electrica 
Engineers 

The Mechanical Engineer and the Asst. Mechani- 
cal Engineers 

The Head Store-keeper 

The Chief Officer in the Power House 

The Labour Officer. 

(2) Subordinate Supervisory Establishment: 

All those engaged in work wholly or almost entire- 
ly of a supervisory character but who do not fall 
under the group of the Superior Supervisory 
Establishments fall under this division; and it in- 
cludes all Foremen, Supervisors, Overmen, Medical 
Personnel, the Depot Store-Keepers and the Chief 
Clerks in the various offices, including the offices 
of the Managers of the mines. 

(3) Subordinate Technical and Clerical Establishment: 
This division is comprised of all technical em- 
ployees such as Fitters, Machine Men, Checkers, 
Tindals, Drivers, Firemen, Drillers, Carpenters, 
Clerks of all grades other than Chief Clerks, and 
Time-keepers. 

(4) Skilled, Semi-skilled and Unskilled labour: 

The rest of the labour force falls under this last 
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division. It includes the Mining Sirdars. the 
Underground Supervisors, the Car Checkers, the 
Jamadars. Masons, the Line Mistries, Mates, the 
Miners and Loaders, the Khalasis and the Coolies. 


*, 


* One of the primary essentials tor the efficient and 
economical working of anv industry is that the establishment 
and labour force should be adequate and efficient from ton to 
bottom. Adequacy does not imply anything more than a 
force of sufficient strength to ensure the successtul operation 
of the industry from every point of view. Tov heaviness 
must always be guarded against. Efficient and sympathetic 
supervision, modern equipment, rapidity of operations, a high 
level of production at low production costs, and the best pos- 
sible arrangements for protecting the workers against over 
work or unsuitable conditions of working, and against risk of 
injury or death are amongst the chief factors which make for 
the success of an industry. 


4. The most efficient force of establishment and labour 
can only be secured if proper attention is paid to the recruit- 
ment of suitable candidates to fill vacancies in the force whe- 
ther the appointment is to vacancies in the Superior Esta- 
blishment or in the lowest rungs of the ladder. A necessary 
supplement to proper recruitment is the existence of suitable 
arrangements tor the training of members of the establish- 
ment and labour force, firstly to perform to the higher degree 
of efficiency the duties of posts which they fill, and secondly 
to qualify for promotions to higher appointments. The arrange- 
ments for filling posts should provide more and more for 
posts in the higher categories being filled hy the promotions 
ot suitably qualified persons already in service than hy direct 
recruitment. Such an arrangement brings about a greater 
ecntentment and efficiency among ihe en:pleyvees with conse- 


Guential advantage to the employer. 


9. It nus heen found un to now that the best method for 


filing posts in the Suverior Supervisory Establishment is by 
direct recruitment to the lowest grades of categories in tis 
Civision of qualified candidates, usually technical graduates. 
For a small part. vacancies in the higher grades have been 
filled by direct recruitment of specially qualified persons: and 
also for a small part vacancies have been filled by promotions 
of qualified employees in the Subordinate Suvervisory cate- 
ecries. ! 

6. There is no dearth at present of fully qualified can- 
didates for direct recruitment to the lower grades of cate- 
gories in the Superior Supervisory Establishment. but to meet 
the increased demands for suitable candidates for the Supe- 
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ior Supervisory Establishments which will arise with the 
development oi the industries, arrangements should be intro- 
duced without delay whereby employees in the Subordinate 
Supervisory division should have the opportunity to yuality 
by experience and by obtaining the necessary academic quali- 
fications (where this is absolutely necessary) to fill in larger 
numbers than at present posts in the Superior Supervisory 
Establishment. It might also be necessary, later on. to en- 
courage a larger number of students to obtain the prescribed 
minimum academical qualifications. 


aed 


i. No difhiculty is also experienced at the present mo- 
ment in obtaining qualified candidates io fill posts in the 
Superior Supervisory Establishment either by direct recruit- 
ment or by promotions of suitably qualified employees. Here 
(00 arrangements should exist for training selected employees 
in the lower grades in larger numbers than at present, to fit 
themselves to fill posts in the Subordinate Supervisory Esta- 
blishment. 


S. The supply of qualified technical men and of clerks 
ior the third division of the establishment force is at the pre- 
sent moment in excess of demand. If, however, any large 
development of the Mineral Industry is to take place in the 
near future, it is quite likely, unless something special is done 
timely to arrange that candidates with technical skill would 
be forthcoming in larger numbers than at present from the 
lower grades, difficulty will be experienced in obtaining re- 
cruits with the necessary technical skill to fill posts in this 
division other than the posts in the clerical establishment. 
One method of securing the necessary supply of suitably 
qualified technical men for this division of the force is to in- 
duce the Railways and other large industrial concerns, like 
the iron and steel manufacturing undertakings, to train tech- 
nical apprentices in numbers somewhat in excess of their own 
actual needs. The surplus so trained will be available tor 
employment in the Mineral Industry. 


9. The labourers required for the last division should 


asa general rule be recruited as unskilled workers from | 


young men of robust health. The medical fitness of each 
person should ‘be tested before engagement. Wherever pos- 


sible men who live in the vicinity of the particular industry ~ 


and who are not likely to leave their employment in large 
numbers during the sowing and harvesting seasons should 
given preference over others. | 
10. Vacancies in the categories of semi-skilled and 


skilled labourers should as a rule be filled by promotions 


trom the ranks of unskilled labourers. Such an arrangement 
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: will act as an inducement to many of the unskilled labourers 

: to take a keen interest in their work, and to acquire some 

% l:nowledge of the methods of working which are directed io- 

- wards increasing the out-turn of the workers and reducing 

. »)roduction costs. 

; 11. All categories of workers in the fourth division. and 
especially the unskilled labourers, should, in their own inter- 

~ ests as well as of the industry, be educated to perform their 


own duties efficiently, and selected members of the force 
should be educated and trained to perform duties of a more 
responsible nature than those on which they are engaged. 

12. .The arrangements for affording the necessary edu- 
4 cation and training should be of a simple character which 
takes into account the fact that a large proportion of the la- 
bourers are illiterate or have attained only.a low grade 
literacy. 


13. The best can only be expected from any body of 
workmen if the employer does all that is reasonable, within 
the limits of economical working of the particular industry. 
to convince the workmen that they receive considerate and 
fair treatment. This presupposes the existence of a suitable 
scale of wages, and an organisation which affords reasonable 
prospects of advancement carrying with the advancement in- 
creased wages; which ensures reasonable hours of work, pro- 
vides for holidays on a suitable scale and for opportunities 
for recreation; which provides for the education of the child- 
ren of the employees; which ensures that proper arrange- 
ments exist for the medical care and attention of the work- 
men; which recognises the necessity of providing adequate 
and suitable housing accommodation where such is not avail- 
able or available only to a limited extent; which provides for 
the security of tenure of employment and for a provision for 
the workmen themselves and their families on superannua- 
tion and for their families in the event of premature death. 


14. All these and other matters of a like nature have 
been placed in the forefront of the policy of the Tata Iron 
& Steel Company and of all other good employers. What 
the Tata Iron & Steel Comvany has done in regard to these 
matters is exhaustively described in a book entitled the “Re- 
port on the Conditions Affecting the Labourers of the Jam- 
shedpur Works of the Tata Iron & Steel Company Limited”. 
and in the Answers by the Company to the Questionnaire of 
the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee. These Answers give 
information not only in regard to the Steel Works proper but 
to the Collieries and Ore Mines in the Bihar Province worked 
by the Tata Iron & Steel Company Limited. 
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15. The Answers to the Questionnaire of the Labour 
Enquiry Committee can, it is understood, be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Labour Enquiry Committee, Bihar. A 
copy of the book entitled “The Report on the Conditions Af- 
fecting the Labourers of the Jamshedpur Works of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Company, Limited” is sent with this Memo- 


randun. 


16. It is recognised that in some directions at least fur- 
ther legislation is urgently needed, on the one hand for secur- 
ing the workmen their legitimate claims, and on the other 
hand for protecting the industry and the einployers against 
unreasonable demands and unsatisfactory behaviour of the 
workmen which at times arise by their being misled by un- 
suitable labour leaders or unions or by disorderly and unruly 
elements who act more for embarrassing the employers than 
for protecting or advancing the interests of the workmen. 

17. Without industrial peace, industrial development 
cannot be achieved. Industrial development depends on the 
availability of new capital and new capital will not be forth- 
coming unless arrangements exist for the sneedy and satis- 
factory settlement of differences and disputes that occur bet- 
ween the employees and employers. Nothing is further from 
the minds of those who have drafted this Memorandum than 
that legitimate aspirations and claims of the labourers should 
be denied or suppressed. What is required, in their view, is 
that there should be a proper balancing of the claims of la- 
bourers with the interests of the industry and the employers. 
The existence of proper machinery to act for conciliation or 
arbitration promptly, fairly and effectively whenever disputes 
arise is a much felt want. Here is one direction in which 
new legislation seems to be urgently called for. 

18. Another direction in which legislation appears to be 


overdue is the extension to the Province of Bihar of a law 


similar to the Bengal Goonda Act. The desirability of re- 
moving goondas and hooligans from the Jamshedpur Indus- 
trial area is a matter in regard to which the employers, re- 
presentatives of labour and impartial authorities are in com- 
plete agreement. 

19. The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committce, it is under- 
stood, is making an exhaustive examination of all questions 
affecting the legitimate claims of labourers; and we believe 
that the Committee will make definite recommendations as 
to what additional legislation should be introduced in order 
to secure to the labourers their legitimate rights and to afford 
means whereby the industries and the employers will be pro- 
tected against unreasonable action on the part of the work- 
men, labour organisations or unruly characters. 
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29). This being the position we are reluctant at present 
tc say more than we have on the subject of labour legisla- 


tion. We shall. if necessary, revert to the subject after the 


Labour Enquiry Committee’s Report is published. 
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Appendix II 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PRESENT MINERAL PRO- 
DUCTION OF INDIA AND ITS FUTURE POSSIBILITIFS 
ESPECIALLY AS REGARDS THE NON-METALLIC 
MINERALS BY D. N. WADIA. 


A review of the list of the mineral products won in India 
todav and the appraisal of the total mineral resources of the 
country so far known to geologists brings home the fact that 
the mineral wealth of India is not of “enormous” proportion, 
as is at times declared by some publicists and economists, but 
except in minerals such as iron-ore, aluminium-ore and possi- 
bly mica and titanium, the deposits are of a decidedly limited 
extent and need a policy of strict conservation and planning 
in the interest .of future national needs. This opinion re- 
ceives confirmation from the experience derived from the 
last half-century’s systematic mining work: carried out in 
the country. Chances of discovery of new mineral deposits 
of any extent and richness by the old-time methods of sur- 
lace prospecting are now not many, though the new geo- 
physical methods of locating underground mineral occur- 
rences—methods which have hardly received any systematic 
trial in this country—-seem to offer some possibilities of bring- 
ing to light hitherto undiscovered, but in some cases suspected, 
deposits such as petroleum, coal-measures, natural gas, metal- 
lic lodes, ete. 

On the other hand the known mineral resources of India, 
though limited. are by no means inconsiderable or poor; and 
encompass a sufficient range of useful products that are re- 
quired to make a modern civilized country more or less in- 
dustrially self-contained. In the case especially of some non- 
metallic minerals,.the available resources may be considered 
ample, capable of considerable economic expansion, several 
times their present insignificant production. The freest scope 
for expansion of India’s mineral industry exists for the latter 
class of minerals which, needing comparatively small capital 
outlay (as compared with the huge metal-production plants) 
are capable of giving remunerative employment to the edu- 
cated middle class, and at the same time reacting favourably 
on the general industrial outlook of the country. 

India’s resources in minerals of strategic importance— 
minerals for munition and defence armaments are rather 
deficient especially in tin, tungsten, lead, zinc, graphite and 
_ liquid fuels, though in the basic metals, iron, manganese and 
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chromium it is well supplied, in the case of the former two 
in large excess. Our neighbour Burma has abundant stocks 
of the munitions metals of which India is in detect, while her 
oil resources must yet be regarded as considerable. Ceylon 
has reserves of the world’s finest graphite and of a magni- 
tude sufficient to last a long period. 

The gravest defect of the present-day mineral industry 
of India is that by far the largest quantity of the produce of 
our manganese, mica, chromite, ilmenite, refractory and some 
other mines are extracted mainly for the purpose of the ex- 
port trade and at a rate which will in course of but few years 
deplete the reserves of valuable key-metals and accessory 
minerals. 

More than 20.000.000 tons of manganese ores have left 
the country during the last 18 years, the price obtained for 
it being ridiculously low, the exporters having to pay the 
heavy cost of transport to the consuming countries. This ex- 
port of manganese has been carried out not by genuine 
miners, but largely by traders, on much the same principles 
as trade in cotton, jute and wheat, regardless of the fact that 
the metals are a rapidly wasting asset of a nation, and that 
no geological processes or fertilisers will replenish the ex- 
hausted mines, as in the case of the field produce. India is 
thus not only so much the poorer by the loss of a metal of 
industrial value, but has to pay a penalty in the shape of cost 
of export, leaving but little for the bare value of the ore. At 
the rate of export that has gone on in the past years, it is 
possible that at some future date, when India has begun to 
utilise to the full her metallurgical resources in iron, she may 
have to import manganese from overseas at several hundred 
per cent premium over the price she is receiving today for 
her outward shipments. 


In any scheme of planning for future the enforcement of 
two measures is called for; (1) some check on the unrestrict- 
ed export in the raw state of manganese-ores, chrome-ores. 
mica, ilmenite, phosphates and sillimenite; and parallelly 
with that, (2) provision of every. facility for free technical 
advice, information on mining methods and practice, etc., for 
minerals which are mined for home manufactures. Minerals 
which come under this category, and which are available in 
fairly large quantities in India, but which are scarcely put 
to one tenth of their potential use, are: various clays and 
earths, asbestos, barytes, mineral pigments, marble, granite 
and other ornamental stones, refractory minerals, reh 
and usar salts for sodium and alkaline compounds, sulphur 
contained in the sulphide ores, phosphates, industrial utiliza- 
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tion of bauxite. (besides smelting for aluminium. evnsum. 

mica. ilmenite. magnesite and zircon). a 

It is apparent that steps for the achievement of the secon? 
of the above aims can be taken more easily and earlier than 
for the first. With this end in view, I suggest that the Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Sub-Committee should form itself 
into an Advisory Council for providing free and effective 
guidance, information and technical advice to intending 
miners and manufacturers of mineral products. The capita! 
and initial outlay required for many of the above enumerat- 
ed mining projects is not likely to be beyond the resources 
of the Indian mercantile community. The chief impediment 
hitherto has not been capital but lack of knowledge of the 
uses of minerals in industry and of manufacturing techno- 
Jogy. With the increase in the number of industrial chemists 
and geologists in India these mineral industries acquire a 
better outlook. 

_ Legislative action being required for the first of the above 
objects (which is intrinsically no less important than the 
second), the subject is outside the scope of the present 
Memorandum. 

The main object of this Memorandum is to draw atten- 
tion to industrial capabilities of those minerals with which 
the country is supplied, but which are either partially or 
entirely neglected, or but inadequately employed, in the 
manufacture of products which the country has begun to use 
in increasing quantities, acquiring its supplies from overseas 
sources. 

In the list given below, all the items, except asbestos and 
barytes, occur in quantities sufficient to meet any demand 
that is likely to be made by indigenous industries for many 
years. 


The sub-joined notes on these minerals contain only a 
few broad facts and suggestions regarding their economic 
appliances and the scope that exists in India for these raw 


_ mine produce. I shall be glad to give fuller details, statistics, 


information as to the occurrence, distribution in the Pro- 
vinces, and the conditions of mining of these minerals, on 
specific inquiries being made:— 


Asbestos Magnesite 

Barytes Marble & ornamental stones 
Bauxite Mica ° 

Bery] Mineral paints 

Clays | Monazite 

Glass-making materials Phosphates 


Gypsum Sodium & alkaline compounds 
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Ilmenite Sulphur 
Kyanite and sillimanite Zircon. 


ASBESTOS—tThere are good prospects tor an asbestos 
industry in India. The mineral is finding ever widening uses 
in the manufacture of a variety of products for which the 
J, : short-stapled, brittle-fibred Indian asbestos is quite suitable. 
The high-grade spinning quality asbestos is rare in India, and 
this fact has so long condemned Indian asbestos for certain 
manufactures, but the domestic grades available from depo- 
sits in Seraikela, Cuddapvah and Mysore State can be employ- 
ed for the manufacture of insulating materials, mill-boards. 
wall-boards. sheets. asbestos cement, roofing boards and titles. 
| fire-proof appliances etc., the Indian consumption of which 
is to the order of 32 lacs of rupees per annum. This is all sup- 
plied by imports. 


BARYTES—tThe chief barytes consuming industry is 
paints and colours manufacture, the imports of which aggre- 
sate one and a quarter crores. Barvtes has lately entered 
the list of Indian mines products which are being put to use 
in internal industries, the Kurnool mines being the chief 
source so far exploited, though other promising areas have 
been prospected. The barytes won in: India is further sup- 
plemented by imports up to 24 lacs of rupees per annum. 
(See notes on Mineral Paints). 


BAUXITE—Nowhere is India’s backwardness in utilis- 
ing its mineral wealth more patently seen than in its failure 
to work the rich deposits of bauxite, (aluminium-ore). Hun- 
dreds of millions of tons of this ore occurs in Bihar, Central 
Provinces, Bombay and Kashmir, in situations reauiring the 
simplest of mining operations for its extraction. Of the two 
serious obstacles which have so far hindered any develop- 
ment project, one has disappeared, viz. non-availability of 
cryolite, an essential accessory used as a solvent for alumina 
in the electrolytic production of aluminium, and the other 
(the easy access to high potential electric current) required 
in the smelting of the ore is likely to be in a short time re- 
moved with the maturation of the projected schemes of 
hydro-electric power plants. The further outlook of alumi- 
nium production in India, therefore, will no longer be gov- 
erned by these insuperable difficulites, but by factors of in- 
ternal trade economics, competition with foreign manufac- 
turers, favourable location with respect to power supply, etc. 

Bauxite however, has a number of other economic uses 
and applications, besides being a source of aluminium metal: 
viz. manufacture of cements, abrasives. refractories, various 
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chemicals. refining of petroleum. In these the small scale 
manufacturer has a good field in India, for increasing uses 
are found for these minor products, viz. bauxite cement. arti- 
fcial abrasives. bauxite bricks and furnace linings, prepara- 
tion of various aluminium salts (alum, aluminium sulphate. 
chloride and hydrate) and bauxite filters for decolourising 
mineral oils. 

BERYL—The commercial source of the rare metal bery- 
lium occurs in Ajmer-Merwara, Nellore and at Kodarma in 
pegmatite-veins of considerable size. The U.S.A. users have 
found Indian bery! to be the best ore offered from any part 
of the world. yielding as much as 13 per cent of beryllium 
oxide. This metal is used for beryllium-copper and other 
alloys. and for some patent technological appliances in a few 
specialised industries. for which there is no field in India 
today. In the absence of any domestic need, this mineral 
could be profitably exported. 

CLAYS—The mineral statistics of industrially advanced 
countries reveal the important part played by clays in the 
country’s industries; its magnitude can be judged by the fact 
that the U.S.A. manufactured clay-products total $672,000,000 
in value in one year. There is an abundant supply of suitable 
grades of clay in India... including those in demand for various 
industries. The principal workable Indian deposits consist 
of: (1) China clay, or Kaolin, fit for procelain and better- 
srade pottery, earthenware, art-paper, etc. These deposits 
are widely scattered especially in the granite areas and in 
the Gondwana countries. (2) Fire-clay for refractory bricks, 
furnace-linings. foundries, etc.. for which purpose the Rani- 
ganj and Jubbulpore clays have proved equal to the best im- 
ported material. (3) Stone-ware clays for various kinds of 
earthenware, terracotta, Art-ware, are clays possessing a long 
vitrification range’ and vitrifying at lower temperature; their 


occurrences are similar to those of the above clays. (4) Ful- 


lers earth, non-plastic earth, with detergent and colour-ab- 
sorbing properties, and bentonitic clays (“soapy” clays of 
high absorbent powers for water) are available for various 
technical uses which will increase in number and import- 
ance, with the general industrial development of the country. 
The former variety is more wide-spread in its occurrence than 
the latter group of clays which is restricted to Jammu and 
Jodhpur. 

In so far as easily accessible raw materials and the ac- 
cessory ingredients required for the sustenance of this indus- 
try are concerned, there is no reason why a more vigorous 
clay manufacturing industry should not develop in India to 
meet the heavy indigenous demand which, even in respect 
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of the less widely used articles, goes up to over a crore of 
rupees in one year. 

GLASS-MAKING MATERIALS—Among the major im- 
ports of India. which have mineral bases,. glass occupies a 
prominent place. The discovery during recent years of more 
workable deposits of quartz sand of the required grade and 
purity, of nepheline-syenite rock as a suitable base for me- 
dium quality glass, and the prospect of locally made cheaper 
sodium carbonate (a large item in the bill of costs) being 
available. will. it is hoped, place the glass industry of the 
country, which has survived a long period of difficulty, on a 
promising footing. Fuel, refractories, accessory and control 
chemicals needed by the industry raise no particular pro- 
blems. 

The difficulty of obtaining supplies of pure quartz sand 
can be overcome, where other factors are more favourable. 
by the use of crushed, milled and graded quartzites and sand- 
stones, containing 98 per cent iron-free silica; these occur in 
the geological formations of many parts of India. The nephe- 
line-syenite rock which, as has been lately demonstrated by 
Dr. Dubey’s experiments, is suitable as. a base material, is 
available in large quantities, though it is of more restricted 
distribution in India. 


GYPSUM—tThis is the raw mineral for the making of 
plaster of Paris, a substance that is finding ever-increasing 
employment in the building works, mouldings, fire-appliances 
and in the manufacture of plate-glass, terra-cotta and pottery. 
Crude gypsum is used as a subordinate ingredient in cement 
manufacture and as a dressing for agricultural lands, where 
in small quantities its beneficial effects on some monsoon 
crops, and on winter crops like wheat, has been experiment- 
ally demonstrated. Readily available supplies of thousands 
of millions of tons of gypsum are not utilized in any adequate 
degree in the North-West Punjab, Himalayas, Cutch and 
Rajputana, as is evident from the price the mineral fetches, 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per ton. In spite, however. of this low 
cost the production of gypsum so far recorded is insignificant. 
The total tonnage absorbed in agriculture and industry bare- 
ly totals 50,000 per year. The mining of gypsum is simple 
open-cut quarrying, and rail transport facilities exist for the 
vast Salt Range deposits in North-West India. 


ILMENITE—This is an ore of titanium metal. of which 
India holds large reserves, measured by hundred million tons. 
The ore occurs in the form of loose sand covering a striv of 
the Travancore beach for over a hundred miles, the heavy 
sand being concentrated in this situation by the action of the 
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sea-waves to a wonderiul degree of purity. Its only associate 


“rains are monazite, rutile and zircon. 

~ Almost the sole use of this magnificient asset up to now 
has been the export of raw ilmenite sand, after further con- 
centration and separation from monazite, rutile and zircon 
to the U.S.A. and Germany in bulk which has now reached : 
the yearly total of 120,000 tons. India has become during the 
last few years the largest producer of ilmenite in the world. ” 
The price realized is barely Rs. 15 per ton f.0.b. Travancore. 
which is a small fraction of the price of titanium dioxide. the 
compound into which the largest amount of the ore is con- 

verted by the manufacturers. : 

The industrial uses of the mineral are in the making of | 
ferro-titanium alloys, but much the largest quantity is ab- 
sorbed in making of high-grade paints and pigments, for which 
titanium dioxide possesses certain remarkable properties. 7 
The industry has within recent years reached phenomenal 
proportions with steadily expanding market. The manufac- 
ture. however, is covered by a large number of patents, 
mostly owned by the big producing firms; the various chemi- 
cal processes involved being jealously guarded trade secrets. 

While there is justification for the export of certain pro- 
portion of the large reserves of this mineral in the absence of | 
domestic consumption, its continued indiscriminate export on 
the scale that is going on today is nothing short of waste of 
an important natural asset, for which there is a very poor | 
return. There should be no insuperable difficulties in the 
acquiring of patent rights or perhaps in devising new work- 
able methods of preparing titanium dioxide from the ore by 
our chemists. If the finished product of commerce cannot 
be made in India it may be found possible to carry out the 
initial processes in the manufacture of titanium pigments at 
competitive prices. 

KYANITE, SILLIMANITE AND ALUMINOUS RE- 
FRACTORY MINERALS—India possesses considerable 
deposits of these refractories. The ‘large supplies available 
at Rewa and the Khasi Hills are of good quality and in ac- 
tive demand for metallurgy. Of recent years these deposits 
have been drawn upon by the Indian metallurgical and other 
works, while there is a steady demand for sillimanite and 
Kyanite from abroad, especially the U.S.A. The home de- 
mand needs to be encouraged to supply more and more local ¥ 
requirements, while it is desirable the output of this valuable 4 
raw material for export purposes in the crude state may be 
restricted by quota or some other restrictions. 

Other refractories available in India for metallurgical as | 
well as ceramic and glass furnaces, kilns, melting pots, etc. 
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are magnesite, graphite, fire-clay, chromite, quartz, bauxite 
and zirconia. all of which occur in deposits of considerable 
size and in quality ranging from average to good. 

Inexhaustible quantities of pure, white quartzite, sand- 
stone and reef-quartz, containing over 98 per cent of silica are 
found in almost all provinces of India, and are suitable for 
manufacture of silica-bricks. The Kumardhubi silica bricks 
have established a reputation, and are well cavable of with- 
standing temperature up to 1,700°C. 

While considering refractory substances, the question 0! 
fluxing materials used in the metallurgy of iron may be deali 
with here. Existence of suitable supplies of these materials 
needed in the blast-furnace reduction of iron-ores in quanti- 
ties up to 30 per cent of the ore charge. is of economic im- 
portance. The most usual fluxes employed in India are 


limestone. dolomite. and apatite. and although sunwplies of the 


first two may be considered practically unlimited for all pur- 
poses in India, their distance from the chief metallurgical 
centres often is a matter of expensive transport. 

MAGNESITE—The source of magnesia and. as recent 
research has made practicable, of metallic magnesium occurs 
in Madras in large deposits which may be considered for all 
practical purposes almost limitless. The Madras magnesite 
likewise is of a high grade of purity. Caustic and dead-burnt 
magnesia produced on the spot find a limited employment 
in India, the former as a cement, the latter as a refractory; 
the larger proportion however is shipped to Europe and the 
U.S.A. 

In view of the world’s ample supplies of magnesite. the 
surplus Indian magnesite has not a promising prospect for 
export trade, but as a source of good grade refractory for our 
developing iron and steel, and possibly other metal, indus- 
tries it is of high future value. Magnesia cement also should 
find increasing application in the making of artificial stone. 
fire-proof partitions, tiles, etc. for the vast plain tracts of 
India where stone of any description is rare. 

Of recent years Europe has perfected the process of 
manufacture of magnesium metal out of various magnesium 
minerals on a commercial scale; and metallic magnesium is 
made and used in considerable amounts in the “light alloy” 
industry. Technical difficulties besetting the old process of 
reduction of this metal have been overcome to such an extent 
that last year the production reached 25.000 tons. A new 
avenue for utilization of the large superfluous reserves of our 
magnesite is thus opened and it is possible that the less pure 


(more dolomitic) crude magnesite may be found suitable for 
this purpose. 
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MARBLE AND ORNAMENTAL STONE—With abun- 
dant supplies of marble and ornamental stones of great beaut 
available in various provinces in India. the country has 
pended almost entirely upon Italian and other imported mar- 
ble to satisty what demand there is. This is due to the ready 
availability of dressed and polished material suitable to vari- ) 
ous requirements from the foreign markets and the absence 
of any ornamental-stone dressing quarries or works in India e 
turning out products of equal range and utility. A remu- | 
nerative trade in this direction can be established in associa- 
tion with the Rajputana, Jubbulpore and other marble quar- 
ries. the various South Indian granite quarries, and the nume- 
rous quarries of un-rivalled Vindhian sandstones scattered . 
through the central parts of India, where beautiful materia] | 
fit for architectural, statuary and monumental purposes is 
present in unlimited volume in blocks, slabs, pillars, and 
monoliths. 

MICA-—-India heads the list of world supplies of this 
mineral, its large deposits of flawless. colourless and trans- | 
parent sheet-mica of good size having given it a virtual mono- 
poly and dominance over the world-markets for high-grade | 
mica. During the last two decades or so India supplied near- 3 
ly 76 per cent of the world’s trade requirements in this essen- 
tial accessory of the electrical industry. 


Mica mining in India has during the past years won 
large profits, but very little development work has been done 
and today the industry cannot be said to be in a healthy 
condition, the unscrupulous trade-practices of some of the 
dealers being responsible for diminishing India’s dominance 
in this field and for deflecting the demand to the smaller pro- 
ducing countries. 


The chief use of mica is as an insulating medium in the 
electrical industry. Practically the whole output of the Bihar 
and Nellore mines is exported in the manufactured condi- 
tions, comparatively little indigenous use being made for the : 
country’s increasing requirements of electrical machinery or 
equipment. : | 

A more serious drawback of the mica mining industry | 
is the enormous waste involved in the trimming and dressing : 
of the crude mica—between 70 and 80 per cent of the crude % 
mica brought out from the mines being dumped as unmarket- 
able refuse. Thus enormous heaps of trimmings and splittings 4 
have grown near the Hazaribagh and Nellore mines. This 
waste or scrap mica is ground to fine powder in the U.S.A. | 
for various uses in electrical insulation, and the small split- 
tings are bound flat and pressed with an insulating medium, 
M.M.—7 
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like shellac. into good-sized sheets, “micanite.”” Thousands 
of tons of this reconstructed mica can be made out of the 
scrap discarded at the Bihar mines, but so far attempts to 
make micanite in India have failed; the matter, however. 
needs more careful experimenting and serious organized 
efforts. 

Future possibilities of development of mica industry lie 
in better scientific equipment and working of the mines, less 
wasteful methods and persistent experimenting to convert 
the vast accumulations of scrap mica into a marketable pro- 
duct. Uniess this is done, India will steadily lose its premier 
position in the world mica markets and the high prices it is 
demanding for Kodarma. and Nellore. mica, and readily re- 
ceiving, will be offset by diminished production from the 
mines, in a few years. Mere mechanisation of the mines. 
however, is not advocated so much as more systematic me- 
thods of stopping and following of the pegmatite veins under- 
ground. 

Also it is essential that a beginning should be made for 
local manufacturing industry to use a part of the annual out- 
put of the mines for manufacturing parts of electrical machi- 
nery and appliances such as condensers and commutators for 
home consumption at least. 

Unless such steps are taken to rejuvenate the industry. 
the present generation in India will lay itself onen to the 
charge of wasting a national asset of high potential value for 
a small present gain. The case of ilmenite referred to above 
is another instance of an Indian mineral which occupies a 
ruling position in the titanium paints industry by sheer bulk 
of the exports of its crude mine produce. In this latter case 
there is not even the satisfaction of obtaining monopolistic 
prices. 

MINERAL PAINTS—These include some metallic oxi- 
des, ochres, pulverised slate, or shale (carbonaceous, ferrugi- 
nous, etc.): with such accessories as barytes, China clay, gyp- 
sum, graphite, asbestos, ground mica and steatite. 

The domestic consumption of mineral pigments in re- 
cent years has grown to respectable proportions, amounting 
to nearly two crores of rupees. There is a wide range of 
ochres, generically called geru, of vivid yellow. red, orange. 
amber, sienne, met with in most parts of India. They yield. 
raw or burnt, pigments of fine texture and body on leviga- 
tion. This is another case where small scale local industries 
can successfully replace imported compounds, for the indige- 


/nous raw materials, if carefully selected, are of better grade. 


es yg the majority of them are available at small nominal 
cost. 
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MON AZITE—This mineral is a source of the rare metal 
thorium and was in considerable demand up to 1922 India 
(Travancore) being the principal source of the world’s sup- 
oly. The monazite deposits of Travancore (existing in the ) 
form of beach sand in association with ilmenite) are the lar- 
gest and richest in their thorium content in the world. the | 
vercentage of thoria being as much as 10, and though the need } a 
for thoria for use in the manufacture of incandescent gas | | 
mantles has now practically ceased for the present. any metal- 
lurgical or technical developments, or change of technology, | 
may resuscitate the demand. Thorium (mesothorium) by 
atomic disintegration becomes a source of a series of radio- | 
active elements which. are finding therapeutic as well as eco- 
nomic appliances. Moreover, the bye-products of thorium 
salts and the two or three other rare elements associated -with i 
the natural mineral are likely to maintain a moderate demand 
tor Indian monazite.* 
PHOSPHATES AND NATURAL FERTILIZERS—AII 
through the ages the Indian agriculturist has disdained the 
use of mineral fertilizers. This may be due to the compara- 
tive poverty of accessible phosphate deposits in the rock for- 
mations of the country. Geological surveys, however, have 
brought to light several moderately large deposits of phos- 
phate-rich rocks and minerals in Bihar, Madras and Bombay. 
which after suitable treatment may be made fit for agricul- 
tural use. These mineral phosphates, supplemented by the 
phosphorus content in the yearly growing dumps of basic 
slag at the iron works (containing about 3 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid) and sulphuric acid treatment of bone-meal, offer 
sood possibilities for a super-phosphates manufacturing in- 
dustry, the place for which in an agricultural country like 
India is sure to be recognised. 
The scarcity of potassium minerals and salts (another 
ingredient of artificial manures) makes it imperative that all 
available phosphate materials should be conserved for agri- 
cultural needs. | | 
Besides a few hundred tons of saltpetre—nitrate of 
potash—required for internal consumption as a fertilizer, most 
of the crude as well as the refined salt produced in India, 
about 8.000 to 10,000 tons per annum, is exported for muni- 
tions purposes to foreign countries. How far this drain upon 
this important source of potash and nitrogen represents a loss 
; to Indian agriculture has to be investigated. fd 
; SODIUM AND ALKALINE COMPOUNDS—Millions 


of tons of sodium carbonate and sulphate are available from 
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* Since the above was written thorium has acquired a new importance in 
the world as being the source of atomic energy.—Hditor 
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the surface soils of the United Provinces, Bihar, and some 
other dry alluvial tracts as alkaline efflorescences, known as 
reh and usar. E. R. Watson and K. C. Mukerjee estimated 
in 1922 “that 7.321.000 tons of crude soda containing 4.888.000 
tons of Na. CO. could be obtained annually from the visibly 
efflorescent areas in the United Provinces.” This may be 
too optimistic an estimate but it indicates the scale of magni- 
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sg tude on which these salts occur in some parts of India, and y 
an organized attempt for economic working of these salts for ( 
various industrial purposes has yet to be made in India. if 
though a few spasmodic efforts in this direction during the | 
last 20 years have not achieved success. There are besides 

-” these soil efflorescences other notable reserves of soda salts 

"4 in the Lonar lake and the alkaline tarns (dhands) of Sind. 


With annual requirements measuring 80,000 tons of alkalies \ 
(sodium carbonate and caustic soda) and nitrate of soda. 
valued at 1} crores of rupees, the prospects of the successful 
establishment of a soda-ash industry need to be further in- 
vestigated in all its bearings. 

SULPHUR—A cheap supply of sulphuric acid is a sine c 
qua non of a flourishing mineral industry. India has no re- 
sources in crude or native sulphur but she has supplies of 
sulphidic ores of copper, iron, lead, and zinc which are at i 
present all but neglected. Many of these ore-bodies are pro- 
bably too lean to pay for the extraction of the metal alone 
but the demand for sulnhuric acid in bulk should turn the 
attention of industrial chemists to this source of sulphur. 

A practicable suggestion made by Dr. C. S. Fox in 1925 
that the lead and zinc sulnhide ores of the Bawdwin mines 
of Burma could be smelted in the vicinitv of Caicutta or some 
point on the Orissa coast, is as fruitful today as when it was 
made and needs to be exnlored by interested parties. At 
present the sulphur of these ores as well as the Singhbhum 
copper-ores is being lost to the country whereas it can be re- 
covered as sulphur dioxide in the roasting of the ores and 
converted into sulphuric acid with great commercial benefit 
to the nation. 

ZIRCON—(Silicate of zirconia earth). A mineral of use 
as high-grade refractory in metallurgy, ceramics, etc. capable 
of withstanding extremely high temperature, as well as rapid 
variations of temperature, because of its low co-efficient of 
expansion, is a common associate of the ilmenite sand of the 


Travancore beach, of which it constitutes roughly 6 to 9 SC 
per cent. This is one of the mineral products the use of which Ir 
is likely to expand and the large reserves of the mineral al- st 
ready vroved in Travancore will be able to meet all likely 4] 
demands. 

Colombo, 6th October. 1939. D. N. WADIA 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL PLANNING COM- : 
MITTEE ON THE REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE | 
ON MINING AND METALLURGY 


The Report of the Mining and Metallurgy Sub-Committee 
was presented by Dr. V. S. Dubey, Secretary of the Sub- 
Committee, on the 26th June in the unavoidable absence of sa 
its chairman, Prof. D. N. Wadia. Discussion continued on 
the 29th June. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

1. The mineral wealth of the country belongs to the com- ) 
munity collectively. The exploitation of minerals and deve- 
lopment of mining and mineral industries shouid be reserved 
exclusively to be carried on as public enterprise. 

2. The mineral wealth is of vital importance to the na- 
tion. Most of the material imported at present, like metals, 
machinery, etc. is manufactured out of mineral raw materials. 
But sufficient attention has not been paid so far to the deve- 
lopment of this mineral wealth. 


Non-Metals: 


3. (a) The country is well endowed in regard to the ma- 
jority of non-metallic minerals, but most of the | 
industries requiring these raw materials have ngt 
been developed. Most of the articles made from 
these minerals, and which are imported at present 
from abroad, can be manufactured in India. 

(b) The only important raw materials imported at 
present are salt and sulphur. Salt can be easily 
prepared in any amount in the country. Every 
effort should be made to find out if there are sul- 
phur deposits in India. Attempts should also be 
made to manufacture sulphur or sulphuric acid 
directly out of gypsum, pyrites or other raw ma- 
terials available in India. 

(c) Scrap mica, which is being wasted at present, can 
be utilised in various ways, and attempts should be 
made to do so. 


4. Raw materials for nitrogen fertilisers, as well as to 
some extent for other types of fertilisers, are available in ft 
India. The synthetic fertiliser industry should therefore be 
started as recommended in resolution 3 (Red Book II, page 
41) dealing with Chemical Industries. | 
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5. India has large deposits of iron ore, manganese 
chrome bauxite and other metals. Excent in the case of iron 
and steel, these resources have not been developed. These 
industries are essential for the general industrialisation o! 
the country, as well as for defence. 

6. Other metals, except copper and gold to some extent. 
are not being produced in India. Both copper and gold are 
being exploited by non-Indian concerns. An organised search 
for deposits of all such metals, which are so far lacking in 
India, should be made. 

7. Restriction should be imposed on the export of ores 
of national importance. such as manganese, mica, ilmenite. 
etc. <A definite policy should be laid down in respect of mine- 
rals of which India has a virtual monopoly, or of which she 
has a supply in excess of her requirements. 


Fuels: 


In regard to fuels the National Planning Committee has 
already passed resolutions when considering the report of the 
Power and Fuel Sub-Committee (Red Book II, pp. 65, 67 
No. 2 (d) and 8). 


Survey and Supervision: 


8. The Central Geological Survey Department should 
carry out a thorough and complete survey of the mineral re- 
sources of India in all parts of the country, and should, fer 


this purpose, be extended and adequately strengthened with 
expert staff. 


9. The exploitation of minerals should be under the 
supervision of a Central Council for mining and mineral in- 
| dustry. 


Waste: 


10. The question of waste in the methods of mining and 
recovery of materials is very important in India. A detailed 
study of waste in various kinds of mining should be made 
by an expert committee and stens taken for its avoidance. 
Wherever possible this waste should be stopped immediatety. 


11. In view of the fundamental principle of the Nationa’ 
Planning Committee’s policy that all mineral wealth in this 
country belongs to the community collectively, and is to be 
exploited and developed as public enterprise, the problem of 
taxing, mining and metallurgical industries would not arise 
when the Plan we envisage comes into effect. Pending, how- 
ever, the necessary readjustments as between that policy 
being given effect to and the present vosition of concession- 
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aires, taxation may have to be imposed on the concession. the 
production. the marketing and the profits of such industry. 


Rules: 

12. The existing rules and regulations regarding mining 
and prospecting are highly unsatisfactory, and should be re- 
vised. especially in regard to inspection of mining plant and 
working practices, so as to ensure the safety of workers. ade- 
quacy of plant, and efficiency of production. . Indian nationals 
should be trained in sufficient numbers for all types of work. 
so as to be able to replace the foreign personnel now employ- 
ed. within a short time. 


Freight: 

The National Planning Committee has already passed a 
resolution (vide Red Book II, p. 45, No. 21) regarding freight 
charges on railways, which would apply to freight on such 
heavy raw materials as minerals. In order, however, to give 
a comprehensive consideration to the question of transport 
charges in general, the entire problem be referred to the 
Transport Sub-Committee for closer examination and report 
on the principles which should govern it. 

Tariff: 

The suggestions that the Sub-Committee have made in 
regard to tariff on minerals should be considered when the 
general tariff policy is considered. 

Minerals used for Defence: 


Under clause (c) of this Sub-Committee’s terms of re- 
ference, a’ classification was desired of mineral resources 
essential for national defence and those that were non-essen- 
tial. The Sub-Committee is requested to deal with this re- 
ference in their final report. 


—_——— —— -- 


QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUED BY THE N. P. C. 


(1) (23) What are the chief mineral resources avail- 
able in your Province? How far are these resources already 
being exploited, and developed, and by what agency? 

(2) (24) What is the room for large-scale mineral, or 
inetallurgical industries in your Province? 

(3) (25) What is the policy of Government in your 
Province in regard to the grant of concession for the exploit- 
ation of mineral wealth in your Province? 

(4) (26) Are there any Industries in your Province 
for the working up of the mineral raw material found in your 
Province in the shape of metal sheets and metalware of all! 
kinds? 

(5) (27) What agencies.—Local Indian. or Non-Indian 
—-exploit the mineral resources of your Province, under what 
form of organisation and on what scale of production? 
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NOTE BY DR. V. S. DUBEY 


Since the report was written, vast changes have taken 
place in India. The country has been divided into two parts, 
Hindustan and Pakistan. Thus a part of the mineral wealth of 
India has gone into Hindustan, and a part into Pakistan; and 
so it becomes essential to take note of this fact in framing 
our mineral policy. The other change has been that the im- 
portance of several minerals has greatly increased due to re- 
searches carried out in war period. The radio active minerals 
which were only of scientific importance some time before are 
now serving as the raw materials for the manufacture of 
atomic bomb and may serve in future as a source of energy 
in peace times. The light metals like aluminium, magnesium, 
beryllium have become of greater importance, as a large num- 
ber of alloys have been developed from these metals which 
are of very great importance for the manufacture of aero- 
planes which are going to play such an important part in 
future. With the advent of Swaraj the responsibility of de- 
fence has fallen upon Indian hands and the importance 
of key minerals needed for defence has increased. The pro- 
blem of petrol which is a key material for peace and war has 
hecome more acute, as a part of its production which was al- 
ready very short has gone to Pakistan; and whatever remains 
in India is in the eastern part of India in Assam with Eastern 
Pakistan intervening between that province and the rest of 
India. The result is that any war might find our supply of 
petrol completely cut off and hence the necessity of petrol 
for our armed forces has become very great, and it is neces- 
sary for self defence to make some suitable and sure arrange- 
ment for the supply of petrol in peace and war. As a result 
of intensive search for minerals during the war new deposits 
have been discovered and the already known deposits have 
been more intensively prospected while new industries have 
arisen requiring the use of minerals which were not used 
before, and the programme of development of means of com- 
munications will make many mineral areas accessible and 
thus open them out for development. . 

The new industries are being started such as the nitrogen 
fertilizer industry and the new plants for increasing the pro- 
duction of metals like iron, steel and aluminium and so it is 
hecessary to take note of these in our mineral policy. The 
vast schemes of hydro-electric development which are being 
undertaken by the Centre and the Provincial Governments 
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have made it possible to develop several electrosme!ting in- ou 
dustries which are being worked with coal at present. especial- we 
ly the coking coal, the amount of which is limited. Gy 
A great change in the system olf ownership of minerals or 
is being affected by the abolition of zamindari in Bihar where an 
the mineral rights: belong to zamindars. Bihar accounts ze! 
for about more than 70 ver cent of the mineral wealth of ha 
India: and the abolition of zamindari will lead to the abolition qu 
of ownership of minerals by the zamindars and it will be be 

nossible ‘or the Province to take up an intensive investiga- 
tion of the mineral deposits and their development. The hil 
question of mineral taxation and the rules and regulations g0) 
governing the exploitation of minerals also deserve a detail- ha 
, ed study. The question of the right of the Centre pe 
as well as the Province as to the ownership and develop- wi 
ment of the important deposits is bound to be taken un in the Pa 
new constitution and some detailed solution to this complex sit 
problem of .he right of the Centre and tn ?rovince may be i) 
soon effected. The question of the nationalisation of the kev qu 

industries such as coal industries and steel industries should 
also be considered as a long-range policy, though there may In 
not be any immediate intention of nationalising these indus- ar 
‘ries. The :1uestion of having bilateral tz2aiice: with our Th 
neighbouring countries for minerals of strategic importance de 
required for defence which we do not possess in our country re 
should engage the attention of the Government so that in elt 
future our defence position may not be impaired. All the bl 
problems enumerated above will be dealt with in a summa- CO 
rised form here. . ce 
The Division of Mineral Wealth in Hindustan & Pakistan th 
CO 
By the separation of a part of the country as Pakistan eit 
we have lost the most important salt deposit of India which In 
is situated in Punjab near Khedwara. This deposit used to B. 
supply high quality salt to a good part of northern and west- de 
ern India. The deposits are very vast and their being cut ‘. 
off will affect the supply of salt to Northern India. There = 
is no rock salt deposit at present in India being worked, but i 
important deposits of salt occur in Mandi State near Jogend- th 
ranagar in East Punjab. The deposits are quite large but the is 
salt is mixed up with sand and is unfit for human consump- - 

tion in raw condition. But by the system of mining the salt 
as brine it will be possible to manufacture common salt as well m 
as the other compounds of sodium from that brine by evapora- h 
tion and treatment. This deposit has got a great chance of “ 
development and if developed properly can replace the Khed- i. 


wara salt now out of India. The other important deposits gone 
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out of India are the gypsum deposits. These vast deposits 
were associated with the salt and salt range in West Punjab. 
Gypsum had not much use except for cement. But the recent 
srowth of ammonium sulphate has made Sypsum a very import- i 
ant raw material. Gypsum cannot be replaced in the fertili- 
zer industry unless we depend upon imported sulphur. We : 
have got deposits of gypsum in Bikaner and Jodhpur, but in 
quantity the deposits are not quite satisfactory and so it will ad 
be difficult to replace gypsum from Indian sources. : 

Most of the petroleum deposits of Hindustan lie in the 
hills situated in the North West Frontier of India. We have 
got the refinery situated near Rawalpindi. All these deposits : 
have gone outside Hindustan and the prospect of developing a ) 
petroleum industry on the western part of India is very small, 
while these petroleum deposits are likely to be of great use to 
Pakistan. Now the only deposits remaining in India are 
situated in Assam. In India we will have to transport petrol 
for a distance of more than a thousand miles if ever it is re- 
quired on western Indian frontier operations. 

As for coal, more than 98 per cent of deposits remain in 
India. The chief coal deposits which have gone to Pakistan 
are situated in West Punjab and are not of any importance. 
The coal reserves are very poor in quality and quantity. These 
deposits can supply only a very small fraction of the whole 
requirement of Pakistan and the country will have to depend 
either upon Indian coal or coal from South Africa. It is possi- 
ble that the development of oil to some extent may replace 
coal but it is not possible that this may replace a large per- 
centage of coal. As all the coal is of non-coking quality, 
the possibility of any iron and steel industry which recuire | 
coal of coking quality is very small. All the bauxite depo- | | 
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sits (ore of aluminium and manganese ore deposits) remain in 
India. An appreciable part of chromite deposits situated in 
Baluchistan have gone to Pakistan though sufficient chromite 
deposits are left in India for its own need. No precious mine- 
ral deposits have gone to Pakistan. On the whole it can be | | 
said that except for the salt, gypsum and a part of petroleum, . 
India has not lost anything by the separation of Pakistan. On 

the other hand, Pakistan will have to depend upon India or 

any other country for the supply of a good deal of important : 
metals and minerals including coal. 

The Importance of New Metals and Alloys. During the 
war the use of aluminium has increased tremendously as it 
had been mostly used in manufacturing aeroplanes. In 1938 
or 39 the consumption in U.S.A. was 257 million pounds, while 
in the post-war period it is expected to be 1500 million pounds, 
ie. it ias increased about six times. The manufacture of mag- 
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> nesium which was very small (6 lacs) before the war has risen 
0 . “41° : ‘ : , : 
> to 600 million pounds in 1943. This is due to the fact that new 
<< . : ; 

alloys have been manufactured which are essential for the 
> aeroplane industry. Alloys of beryllium have also increased. 
0 3eryl and ore of beryllium which was produced as a by-pro- 
o duct in the mica mining industry as a waste product are now 
= being exported to U.S.A. fer inanufactvring light alloys. All 


these clearly show that the importance of aluminium has much 
increased during the last several years. In India it has }.ecome 
essential to develop this industry. During the war a Plant at 
Asansol began production. But the total capacity is not more 
than 3.000 tons a year. Recently another small plant is being 
installed in Travancore State. But the combined capacity of 
4 these two plants is very small compared to our total require- 
ment. The lack of cheap power has stood in the way of deve- 
lapment of these industries. Before the war coal was very 
cheap and so it was possible to produce cheap power in thker- 
mal stations. But with the rise of the price of coal to four 
times it is impossible to produce power cheap enough for the 
manufacture of aluminium. But at present there are several 
hydro-electric schemes being undertaken by the Prov.ncial 
and Central Governments which will increase the power pro- 
duction to several million K.Ws. The power produced will 
he sufficiently cheap to allow the production of aluminium. 
The need of this country for aluminium is so great that all the 
hydro-electric centres of power production should plan the 
production of aluminium as in most of these centres bauxite 
can easily be made available. The Centre and the Provincial 
Governments should undertake to increase the production of 
zluminium and to start industries where aluminium can be 
utilised. The number of industries requiring aluminium is so 
large that it can easily be utilised for the manufacture of seve- 
ral things. The tremendous amount of power which is being 
developed will greatly help the production of magnesium as 
the raw material for this metal can be extracted from the sea. 
There is also the need of beryllium metal industry out of beryl] 
produced in India. The need for the aluminium and its light 
<iloy industry is so great that it is essential for the Govern- 
ment to have a detailed plan for manufacture of this metal in 
tive or six centres of cheap power production, such as Madras. 
Bibar, C.P. and the eastern part of U.P. <\s far as the alumina 
plant is concerned, it will be ecénomical to set up two or three 
alumina plants near the source of bauxite, and the alumina 
manufactured can be sent to the centres of cheav power for 
the production of aluminium. If we aim at producing 5,000 
tons of aluminium per annum, the investment may be of the 
order of about Rs. 15 crores and the power required will be 1} 
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iac K.W. As regards the Government policy towards this in- 
dustry. either this should be made a State owned industry or 
seni: State owned industry. Some of these aluminium manu- 
facturing centres should also have magnesium industry and 
the manutacture of light alloys. Besides this we must have 
the engineering industries which may consume this aluminium. 
The importance, at the present time, of this light metal and 
licht alloy industry is only second to iron and steel industry. 
ortunately with the development of power and with the 
presence of bauxite in the country the prospects of this in- 
dustry are very great as it is useful both in peace and war. 
so the Government must prepare a detailed plan for its manu- 
facture. As the country has no other metal except iron and 
steel, it will be essential to replace many of these imported 
metals by the home made aluminium. 

The Problem of Petrol. The experience of the last war 
shows that without petrol the condition of the country will 
be a very difficult one. Even now we are suffering from petrol 
rationing and all the road transport is being hampered due 
to limited supply of petrol. During the war there was gieat 
dificulty about the supply of kerosene and the poor class 
suffered terribly. In due course of time it may be possible 
to replace kerosene by electric light but the use of petrol 
for road or air transport is indispensable. India does not 
own any petrol deposit situated outside the country and has 
to depend upon foreign countries for its supply. So the ques- 
tion of petrol is very important from Indian point of view. 

Recently during the question of developing the produc- 
tion of benzol as an alternative to petrol, it was stated by the 
Government that it will be considered. Every scientific man 
knows that benzol is produced from tar which is obtained 
from the distillation of coal. One ton of coal yields ony a 
few pounds of tar and so the quantity of benzol obtained from 
coal in this way can only be very small. The chief product 
of coa! distillation is coke, the demand for which is limited; 
and even under the most favourable conditions the amount 
of benzol produced can only meet a very small fraction of 
petrol consumption of the country. In other parts of the 
world there are big synthetic petrol plants, where even the 
highest octane value petrol can be manufactured out of coal. 
Germany fought the last war with a good deal of this synthe- 
tic petrol manufactured out of inferior quality coal. Before 
1939 several plants were working in Europe and the capacity 
was much increased during the war time. The process has 
become a standard one. It requires roughly four or five 
tons of coal to make one ton of vetrol. Besides that there 1s 
the cost of the depreciation of the plant and some labour. In 
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1939, just before the war the whole details of the plant as 
well as the cost of manufacture of petrol were worked out to 
the writer by Prof. Fischer and another amounting to 
-/4/- per gallon with coal at Rs. 4/- a ton in 1939. Now under 
the present price of coal at Rs. 15/- a ton the price of synthe- 
tic petrol will work out to about -/8/- per gallon which 
is lower than the price of the imported petrol. Besides its 
national importance it is quite an economic proposition to 
manufacture it at -/8/- a gallon. A 150 ton i.e. 45,000 gallons 
a day, or roughly 12 crores gallons a year, is a good economic 
unit. The quotations for such a plant were about two crores 
of rupees in pre-war time or about Rs. 600/- per ton petrol 
capacity. It will be essential to have five or six such synthe- 
tic petrol plants scattered throughout the country, one or two 
in the Bihar coal fields, one in Central India Rewa coal fields 
aud one in Singrani coal fields in Hyderabad State. Such 
145 crore gallon per annum plant will require two lacs tons of 
coal which is very small amount. The import of petrol in 
India before the war was about nine crores gallons. The future 
consumption might have gone up to eighteen crores gallons. 
Twelve synthetic petrol plants of 150 ton size will be able to 
make India self sufficient in petrol. The Bihar plant may be 
of 300 tons per day. The total coal required for making all 
this petrol will be about 25 lacs tons out of cur total produc- 
tion of 24 crore tons. The cavital investment of all these 
nlants may be 40 crores. America is very rich in petrol. 
Still in spite of that the United States is going to spend some 
crores of dollars during the next five or ten years for pro- 
ducing synthetic petrol and oil, according to a note from 
Washington dated 27th January 1948. As it will be a key 
iodustry, it will be worthwhile for the Government to own 
this industry. But if the policy of the Government be not 
io own the industries, in that case this industry ean be hand- 
ed over to private enterprise. But Governnient should give 
all foreign technical aid by establishing a pilot plant fcr 
testing our coal and making large scale trials. 

Mineral Ownership and Taxation:—As far as the pro- 


blems of mineral ownership and taxation are concerned a ra- 


dical change is bound to take place. The abolition of zamin- 
dari throughout India is a near certainty which means aboli- 
tion of the rights of the ownership of minerals in areas of 
permanent settlement like Bihar. Now the question of the 
right of the Centre or of the Provinces as to the ownership 
is of very great importance which needs a detailed consi- 
deration and solution, and it is expected that the problem may 
be dealt with in the new Constitution. The problem of owner- 
ship will also be intimately connected with the financial pro- 
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blem. The problem of mineral taxation is also one from the 
me series. These problems mostly depend upon the policy 
of the Government in power. So it is expected that most of 
these problems will be dealt in full detail in the new Consti- 


tution of Free India in the light of experience gained in other 
progressive courtries of the world. 


= = 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS 


Since the Sub-Committee of the National Planning Com- 
mittee on Mining and Metallurgical Industries submitted its 
Report. great changes have occurred, mainly because of the 
War. Owing to the intense submarine campaign on the ocean 
routes: owing also to the occupation of all our foreign sources 
of supply in .the production of war material for the Allies, 
the usual avenues for obtaining India’s requirements by im- 
ports of Metals and Metalware were closed. On the other 
hand. the War needs of the Allies. particularly aiter the entry 
of Japan and the United States into the War. on either side, 
were urgent and imperative. India was an important base 
of operations for the forces in South East Asia. and as such 
every item of supply that could be had from this country was 
encouraged to be produced here to the utmost degree. 

An intensive development of the industries 1apidly fol- 
lowed. Under the Lease Lend System. America supplied our 
capital needs by way of plant and machinery to start these 
industries on a large scale in this country: and so a very con- 
siderable development took place, particularly as for war 
needs, price was no consideration, notwithstanding the ope- 
ration of controls of all kinds. | 

As remarked elsewhere, before the War. the production 
of primary metals in this country was negligible, even in com- 
parison to her own pre-war needs. Copper, Aluminium, 
Antimony and small quantities of Lead were the principal non- 
ferrous metals produced in India: and that production met 
hardly a fraction of the local demand. The zennual imports 
of these goods aggregated some Rs. 12 crores. 


During the War. and at the time the Industrial Panel on 


Non-Ferrous Metal Industries reported, we were producing: 


Copper 6.000 tons, being 15°, to 20°, of our 
‘ annual needs. 
Aluminium from local Bauxite 800 tons, being 30°) to 40 ©) of our 


. annual needs, 
Aluminium from imported Bauxite 1.600 — tons 


Antimony 250 tons being 75°45 of our annual 
needs, 

Lead 100 tons being less than 1°) of our 
needs 


Even this increased production was unable to supply 
more than a fifth of our requirements. It is evident these 
requirements will be very considerably increased, if the plans 
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now being put forward for an all-round industrialisation of S 
the country are carried out; if the programmes for electrifi- > 
cation are realised. The needs of national defence would at 
also make an increasing demand upon the industrial resources : a 
of the new Sovereign India since August 1947. o 
In addition to indigenous ore, or virgin metal, consider- : > 
able room is available for the development of that industry = 
from scrap. Before the War Japan produced considerable td 
quantities of such metalware from scrap exported from this ) 3 
country, notwithstanding her own local sources of virgin 
metal. The War forced the Government of India to encour- | 
age Indian enterprise to build up these industries from the 
old. metal, or scrap, which used previously to be exported. | 
Despite difficulties of obtaining the requisite machinery, India Pe 


was able to meet practically all the war demand for copper, 
aluminium or brass wires, sheets, rods etc., from this source 
supplementing the locally produced ore. 

Emboldened by the wartime success, the entrepreneurs 
in this field have made large plans for developing this rela- 
tively new industry in the country in the post-war days; and. | 
they were fortified in making these plans by the implied, or 
express, assurance of Government to safeguard them against 
being driven out of existence, should the resumption of inter- 
national competition after the War threaten them with such 
afate. There are difficulties in their way for securing plant, 
equipment and machinery needed because of shortage in 
Dollar Exchange and shipping space. There is also the con- 
sideration that countries from which we may hope te meet 6 
our need for plant and machinery to develop these industries 
on a large scale are too busy meeting their own needs for 
making up the leeway caused by the War to attend to our 
requirements. Finally, the largest scale of operations, now 
planned for in these industries by Indian entrepreneurs, 
would not compare with a normal-sized competing producer 
of the same goods in the United States, or even in Britain. 
In competing, therefore, with these much more developed 
industries, the Indian producer is very much at a disadvant- 
age; and unless effective and adequate protection is afforded 
in some way to the native industry, the hope of that industry 
developing to the degree where it can meet all our own de- 
mand, whether from locally produced virgin metal or from 
scrap, must be a very slender one. 

This hope, however, is not without just basis. The De- 
fence requirements of the country will make an ever increas- 
ing demand for the development of these industries, as also : 7 
the Railways. Both of these are public concerns; and if both : 
concentrate all their demand to be supplied from the local | 
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m industry, India would have an ample market to offer to her i 
a own enterprise in this field. Private industry developing Che 
x under the Plan. and electrical expansion of the country would rals 
- likewise offer additional demand, which could easily keep Chi 
= alive a fair sized industry on modern lines. Though not fro 
= commonly classed as a “Key” industry, it is nevertheless of the 
= sufficient importance in defence and transport to deserve the oth 
as most careful consideration and encouragement by the State. ihe 
~ Says the Panel already referred to:— 
“It is obvious from a very brief survey of existing an 
non-ferrous industries that up-to-date development m¢ 
has been meagre and import was the chief feature of hil 
the Metal Industry of India”. (p. 8.) cu 
es After careful consideration of all relevant factors. the lei 
° Panel came to certain conclusions regarding the lines on m 
which post-war development of Metal and Mineral Industries al 
should take place in India. Their suggestions regarding the | a 
development of individual Metal Industries are based on the ee 
general policy embodied in these principles; which it was | 
considered would suffice to meet all the legitimate aspirations 
or requirements of this country seeking to achieve a balanced k 
economy and national self-sufficiency as far as possible. n 
In the first place, the Panel recommend that a Govern- a 
ment Department of Metal and Mineral Industries with a I 
Minister-in-Charge should be established. At the present a 
time (February 1948) a single Minister is in charge of Mines. t 
Works and Power; but has no concern with metallurgical in- l 
dustry which is in the charge of the Minister of Industries 
proper. Even if we agree that these are unavoidable vagaries 
of Parliamentary Government, we must remember that this 
branch of industry is sufficiently important to deserve a sepa- : 
rate co-ordinated ministerial charge by itself. | 
Within the Ministry, the Panel recommend the following 
sub-sections headed by a Director each:—. 


1. Geological Survey of India. This is absolutely neces- 
sary as the existing Survey is wholly out of date. 
Many developments and technical advances have 
occurred in the half century or more that has elaps- 
ed since the Survey was first made; and hence the 
need for a new Survey. 

Department of Mines. 

Department of Metals. 

Mineral and Metal Research Bureau. 

Fuels and Refractories Department. This has been 
recommended also by another Sub-Committee. 
Such other Departments as are technically correlat- 
ed to Mineral and Metal Industries. 
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Metals und Minerals Board. To assist the Minister-in- 
Charge of Metal and Mineral Industries, a Metals and Mine- 
rals Board should be formed, with the Minister-in-Charge as 
Chairman. Other members of this Board should be selected 
from Industrial Associations, the Geological Survey of India, 
the proposed National Metallurgical Laboratory, and such 
other associations and agencies, as are vitally interested in 
ihe development of metal and mineral industries of India. 

The Metals and Minerals Board is intended to discuss 
and decide the policies to be adopted regarding the develop- 
ment of metal and mineral industries, such as control or pro- 
hibition of export of minerals; examination and revision of 
customs and mineral tariffs and taxation; granting minera! 
leases and prospecting licenses; proper utilisation of econo- 
mic minerals, metals and their products; control of import 
and export of metals, desirability of starting new metal and 
mineral industries, etc. The Ministry of Metal and Mineral 
Industries. should execute the policies formulated by the 
Metals and Minerals Board. 

As regards the fundamental policy for exploiting all 
known minerals, and exploring for new or additioanl sources, 
must, of course, be formulated by the Ministry concerned, 
approved by the Legislature, and carried out by Government. 
It is in this field that the question will have to be considered 
and decided if the mineral wealth of the country will be 
handed over to private enterprise to be developed, or whether 
it shall be treated as the country’s heritage and so developed 
by collective enterprise. The importance of these industrjes 
in essential services like the defence of the country must 
necessarily demand nationalised operation of these industries 
from the start. The question as to whether any non-Indian 
woulc’ have any scope in this industry is now of minor im- 
portance, in view of the sovereign power being vested in the 
Ministers responsible to the chosen representatives of the 
people. No one would now question the desirability and 
necessity of reserving such initial gifts of nature to the 
children of the soil only. 


Reorganisation of the Geological Survey of Inaia. The 
first step in the development of non-ferrous metal industries. 


should be in the direction of prospecting for ores and mine- 
rals. The Panel felt that the Geological services at present 
available for these purposes are absolutely inadequate. The 
staff of the Geological Survey of India is too meagre and ill- 
equipped to undertake, in addition to its routine work of 
survey and mapping, an intensive mineral survey and pros- 
pecting throughout India. An immediate and complete re- 
organisation of the Geological Survey of India and the estab- 
M.M.—9 
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lishment of a Mineral Survey Department—with adequate 
staff of competent geologists and mining engineers—to con- 
duct intensive mineral investigations are thus _ absolutely 
necessary. We also recommend that the Geological Survey 
of India should have Regional Survey Officers in all the major 
Indian States and Provinces. 

A properly organised and equipped Mineral Survey De- 
partment would be quite competent to provide technical ad- 
vice and help to obtain equipment, instruments, etc., for Gov- 
ernment who may also give financial help to private prcuspect- 
crs if the prospects do not materialise into leases due to 
poor or insufficient quantities of ore deposits. 

Expansion of Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. It is 
evident that any systematic prospecting of a vast country 
like India will need a large staff of trained geologists and min- 
ing engineers. At present only 7 out of 17 Universities in 
India have prescribed Geology as an optional subject for their 
degree examinations, and only three institutions in India are 
offering courses in Mining or Metallurgy. The Panel have, 
therefore, recommended that. the Universities should provide 
extensive courses in Geology, Mining and Metallurgical sub- 
jects, and that the Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad should 
be expanded and reorganised, so as to give not only inten- 
sive education in Mining, but also to make it the premier 
institution for training and research in Mining and Geology 
in all their various aspects... Mining, Geology and Metallurgi- 
cal Devartments should also be added to the vropvosed four 
higher Institutes of Technology to be established in India. 

Central Bureau of Mines. A widely representative con- 
ference was held, in January 1947, under the presidency of 
the Minister for Mines, Works and Power. to consider the 
lines of national volicy in regard to the development of Mine- 
rals in the country. At that Conference, there was complete 
unanimity abovt the urgent need of formulating a National 
Mineral Policy, and providing for Central co-ordination of 
Mineral development in all Provinces. | 

To. achieve these aims, it was decided to establish, under 
the Government of India, a Central Bureau of Mines as early 
as possible. Its functions would be to collect information 
and statistics, organise training and research, formulate policy. 
and co-ordinate measures for conserving and utilising of the 
country’s mineral wealth in her best interests. Government 
accepted the principle of this suggestion, and in the Budget 
for 1948-49, provided for a Central Bureau of Mines. The 
Bureau will act, in the initial years, as a Trust or an Advi- 
sory Body primarily. While it performs the functions of a 
Trust, or an Advisory Council, no executive power would be 
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vested in it; nor will it undertake any actual mining or mar- 
keting of minerals. The Bureau will, for the time being, 
function as an adviser on mining and marketing of minerals. 
and other problems that the existing organisations interest- 
ed in mining and minerals may submit to it; or even new or- 
ganisations which may hereafter be established to operate in 
this field. The financial provision in the 1948-49 Budget is 
made accordingly, on the basis of minimum immediate re- 
quirements, but if the new machinery is to act efficiently it 
will have soon to be considerably exvanded. 

Reduction of Freight Rates. The most serious disadvant- 
age facing the proper development of the Mineral and Metal- 
lurgical industries of the country is the high cost of transport 
of raw materials within the country. India’s mineral reserves 
are scattered over a wide area. For the purpose of manu- 
facturing the raw materials available into a number of finish- 
ed products, it is necessary to transport large quantities of 
heavy and bulky minerals and fuels over great distances. It 
has been calculated that it is necessary to move seven tons of 
raw materials to produce one ton of aluminium. On the other 
hand, freight rates on raw materials moved to the chief ports 
for export purposes are much lower than the freight rates on 
minerals which are being moved from mines to the smelters 
in India. For effective and rapid development of these in- 
dustries the position should be reverse. Only one instance of 
comparative freight rates will suffice to prove that the cost 
of transportation is a great handicap to Indian industries. 
Ingot aluminium produced at Alwaye (in Travancore State) 
is rolled into sheets at Belur, Howrah. The freight rate for 
this distance of about 1,500 miles is Rs.:82/12/- per ton. This 
rate, it should be noted, is a preferential rate. In Canada 
the freight rate from the big smelting area at Arvida (Quebec) 
to Vancouver (British Columbia), a distance of about 3,000 
miles is 19.00 dollars or Rs. 57/- per ton. Obviously the 
Indian rates are much too high. Government should, there- 
fore, immediately consider the possibilities of these rates re- 
vision and their drastic reduction and adjustment on indus- 
trial raw materials and finished products. Such revision, re- 
duction or readjustment would diminish in most cases the 
burden of tariffs, bounties or subsidies, which would other- 
wise be necessary to grant for protecting the industries while 
they are in private hands. 

The possibilities of developing inland water and road 
transport for cheaper carriage of heavy and bulky articles 
like minerals will also have to be investigated. Transport 
is held responsible for a great deal of fall in production in 
1946 and 1947. Not only are wagons not available, but the 
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service has become inefficient and grows costlier every year. 


Unless there is a readjustment and reallocation of the entire | 


transportation work of the country between the several 
means of transport available—Road, Rail. Water or Air—this 
problem will not be solved. Another Sub-Committee of the 
National Planning Committee has considered this aspect of 
the question; and so we need not say more,on the subject in 
this place beyond just adding that the recent policy of adding 
surcharge or increasing railway rates and fares to make up 
the Budgetary deficit is short-sighted, and likely to handicap 
needlessly the country’s growing economy. 

Control of Mineral Exports. As indicated in a previous 
chapter, India exports large quantities of minerals. In the 
vital interests of the country, it is imperative that no mineral 
should be exported without a compensatory return in the na- 
ture of much needed raw materials, machinery. skilled per- 
sonnel, patent rights. etc. The Panel above referred to ac- 
cordingly recommend that:— 

1. Export of Beryl and ilmenite sands of Travancore 

should be stopped altogether. 

2. Export of chromite, bauxite, manganese ores, etc. 

_ should be restricted, while domestic . treatment of 
these ores or their whole or part manufacture before 
export should be encouraged. 

Scope and Extent of Development of Non-ferrous Metal 
Industries. The Panel held that there was a vast scope for 
the development of non-ferrous metal industries in India. 
and so recommended that:— 

(i) Those metals whose ores are found in sufficient 
quantities in India should be smelted locally under 
Government protection, if necessary. 

(ii) Ores and other raw materials and virgin metals not 
available from Indian sources should be imported 
duty free. 

(iii) All semi-manufacture and fabrication of finished 
articles should be done in India. | 

Ownership of Industry. On the essential organisational 
question of. proprietary rights in the industry, this Panel 
made up largely of private entrepreneurs felt that ownership 
of semi-manufacturing and fabricating industries should be 
left entirely to private enterprise, except in cases where Gov- 
ernment help is specifically solicited for special reasons. It 
is impossible to accept this recommendation in toto; but the 
policy of the present Government seems to be to leave as 
wide a scope to private enterprise as possible. With regard 
to industries producing virgin metals, which are not well 
established in India, the Panel recommend partial Govern- 
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ment ownership, which, however, may involve Government 
‘nto needless loss. In the case of other metals production it 
might be necessary for the State to undertake the same. If 
a differential policy of this kind is to be enforced in one and 
the same group of industries, the State may be needlessly 
saddled by those enterprises which are bound to be losing for 
a number of years, while the profitable minerals. metals and 
their working up may be monopolised by private’ profit 
ceekers. 

Capital Requirements. With respect to semi-manufactur- 
ing and fabricating industries, the Panel held that sufficient 
capital would be available through private investment. They 
added, however, that it might be necessary for the State to 
finance in part or wholly the production of some of the virgin 
metals. Financing of mining ventures is, however, generally 
admitted to be a risky business, where there would be some 
hope of making up the losses on the round abouts by the gains 
on the swing, if the entire mechanism was in the same hands. 
There is, besides, much more likelihood of speculation if any 
part of the Mining and Metallurgical industry was in ihe 
hands of private individuals or corporations. It would, there- 
fore. be desirable to reserve the entire field for canital finan- 
cing for mining ventures and metallurgical industries in the 
hands of the State. The recent proposal to establish an In- 
dustrial Finance Corporation, a semi-public body, would be 
of great service in this regard. 

Technical Advice...Our lack of experienced technicians 
is undeniable. Expert technical advice from abroad would 
be necessary in the initial stages of starting new industries. 
Since 1945 Government have been encouraging and assisting 
qualified students to go abroad for technical training. But 
there is yet no proper arrangement to provide them with em- 
ployment when they return. Unless and until a proper Na- 
tional Plan is made, this problem of finding prompt and ap- 
propriate employment for Indian trained and experienced 
technicians will not be satisfactorily solved. These trainees 
on their return should be able to-replace the technical per- 
sonnel recruited from abroad in the initial stage of develop- 
ment. In view of the recommendation that the Indian Rail- 
ways should greatly increase the use of light metals for loco- 
motives and coach construction, as well as for fittings etc. 
a number of Indian metallurgists and engineers would be sent 
from the Railways to the U.K. and U.S.A. to acquaint them- 
selves with the latest development and technique for the uti- 
lisation of light metals in Railways. 

Co-operation with Foreign Firms. One of the great 
handicaps of the Indian industry in this field is that it has 
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no patent on devices. processes or material needed in build- 
ing up the industry. The Panel above referred to have ae- 
cordingly suggested that co-operation with foreign firms re- 
carding patent rights, technical help, etc. should be welcom- 
ed. They also hold the view that foreign participation in 
capital should be discouraged as far as possible, and should 
be limited to the extent of 30‘; to 40‘. only. in cases where 
participation in capital is made a condition precedent to the 
co-operation solicited, or where the help needed is not avail- 
abie from any other source without participation in capital. 
The chances of Government purchase of such rights are also 
not negligible. But whether Government take over these 
patent rights from foreign holders of such rights. or foreign 
capital participates in the development of the industry. its 
management should remain entirely in Indian hands. In a 
properly planned national economy. Government control in 
either case will have to be very considerable. 

Location of Industries. The Panel believed that the 
location of these industries in most cases would depend upon 
the availability of raw materials, power, labour. suitable 
freight rates, defence considerations, markets. etc. They 
nevertheless recommended that fabricating industries should 
be decentralised as far as possible, subject to the production 
unit being economic. The final decision should be such as te 
fit'in with the overall plan; but in deciding each case the 
factor of railroad freight or other transport charges will have 
to be fully allowed for. If the ambitions of India for rapid 
industrialisation are to be realised, her Transport Service will 
have to offer much more economic rates than prevail today. 

Government Assistance to Industries. So long and in 
such proportions as this essential industry remains in private 
hands, some form of Government protection or assistance 
would be unavoidable. Such aid can only be given at the 
expense of the tax-payer. The Planning Authority will. 
therefore, have to give the closest consideration whether from 
the very start, when there are no vested interests, this group 
of industries should not be entirely State enterprise, owned. 
manned and controlled by Government in the interests of the 
country as a whole. If, however, despite this consideration. 
the industry is allowed to be in private hands, the Panel 


suggest the following ways and means of giving that protec- 
tion:— 
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(i) Lifting of all imnvort duties on scrap metals, on 
raw materials, and virgin metals. 

(ii) Giving subsidies to high cost producers of virgin 
metals, like copper, aluminium, and antimony, who 
have to compete with cheap imported metals. 
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(iii) Levying import duties on semi-manufactures and 
finished goods to protect Indian industries. 
(iv) Lowering of inland freight rates and providing 
better transport facilities. 
| (v) Purchasing all the Government Stores required 
: for railways, ordnance factories, telegraph and | 
, telephone, etc. of Indian manufacture, unless the 
articles required are not manufactured or could al 
not be easily manufactured in India. : 
(vi) Making available to the industry the services of 
| expert personnel in the Planning and Development 
and other Departments of the Government of 
India. : 
(vii) Making available to the industry the services of : 
the proposed National Research Laboratories. 
(viii) Giving financial and technical help to private 
prospectors. 
Government Controls. Such assistance could not, how- 
ever, be given without some sort of quid pro quo. Even the 
Panel had to recognise that some measure of Government 
control of the non-ferrous metals industries would be neces- : 
sary to achieve production targets set from time to time and 
to limit excessive profits of private capitalist owners. In 
causes where assistance is granted to the industry, in some 
form or another, suitable controls will be necessary to see 
that the assistance is not misused. In general the Panel con- 
sidered the policies outlined in the “Statement of Govern- 
ment’s Industrial Policy” to be quite adequate. The recently 
appointed Tariff Board is implementing that policy wherever 
cases have come before it for the purpose. 
Organisation of Different Units of Industry. For facili- 
tating control and supervision, as well as for effecting all pos- 
sible economies in building up the industries, the Panel re- y 
commend that the different units of the industry. should be 
organised in one or more Industrial Associations. These or- 
ganisations should comprise all branches of the industry, like 
producers of virgin and secondary metals, semi-manufactur- 
ers, fabricators. etc. and should have a unified policy to 
enable them to express the sentiments of the industry as a 
whole. This. however, does not mean Cartelisation of the 
industry, which the Panel consider to be undesirable and — 
should not be allowed to develop. The organisation of the : 
Labour engaged in this industry, and the necessity of collec- a 
tive bargaining are not even mentioned by them; but these : 
are no less important. 
Stages of Development. The first step towards the deve- | 
Icpment of industries producing virgin metals should be in 
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pas the direction of a comprehensive prospecting for metallic 

> minerals and ores. and determination of ore reserves in India. 

This would be part of the work of Geological Survey already 

— suggested. The deposits which have already been discover- 

es ed should be further prospected. This should be followed by 

> ee? a. 

20 providing adequate facilities for power, transport of raw ma- 

> : . ; . 

= terials. etc. The final stage would be the actual erection o! 
plants at suitable sites for reduction of ores. Possibilities of 

* reducing imported ores should also be looked into. 

Cheap power is the pre-requisite of all industries, but 
particularly in this group. The recently introduced Electri- 
city Rationalisaton Bill seeks to generate as well as control 
electric power. Various power projects, contemplated for 

* different regions on the recommendation of the Central Tech- 
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nical Power Board, have to be duly advertised. and require- 
ments of industries registered beforehand. This will enable 
the promoters of new industries to decide upon the most suit- 
able location and start metal and mineral industries with 
some confidence. The money and energy devoted to the 
building up of these great hydro-electric projects would be 
wasted, if industries are not simultaneously developed to 
consume that power. 

Export Market. India’s own need for these products is 
so great, that for a long number of years, there can be little 
: hove of developing an export market for these wares. The 
Panel suggest export markets should be developed only for 
those metallic manufactures, which can be produced in.abun- 
dance—more than enough to meet the steadily expanding 
local demand—without unnecessarily depleting the country’s 
ore reserves or affecting the country’s markets. 

Cottage Industries. It is difficult to conceive the manu- 
facture of metals on a cottage industry basis. However, the 
final fabrication of metallic products could be encouraged by 
the “Cottage Industries.” The Panel, therefore, recommend 
that such industries should be run on a co-operative basis: 
and all possible help should be given to them in the nature of 
cheap power and raw materials, technical advice and litera- 
ture, machinery, training of workers, etc. The best scope 
for metalware to be produced on a cottage-industry scale 
would be in the artistic designs with great craftsmanship 
which Indian artisans have been famous for centuries in pro- 
ducing. 

Capital Goods. The Panel recommend that all import 
duties on capital goods should be removed, until such time 
as India could manufacture her own requirements. Every 
facility must likewise be afforded for imports of capital goods 
from countries where they are readily available, e.g. shipping 
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space or adequate exchange. Capital goods which can. how- 
ever, be manufactured locally should not be allowed to be 
imported. At the time the Panel reported, it was obvious 
that there would be a good deal of surplus equipment avail- 
able from war plants of the United States, Germany and 
Japan, which might well be obtained to meet Indian needs. : 
Before, therefore, ordering new equipment, enquiries should 
be made as to the availability of this surplus equipment. cad 
There will also be some surplus equipment available from 
Indian Ordnance Factories, particularly the Ambernath and 
Katni Ordnance Factories, which should be leased or sold to 
established non-ferrous metal manufacturers, if such equip- 
ment can be used by them. If, Government have any sur- | 
plus of this kind, their intention as to the disposal or utilisa- 
‘tion of the existing non-ferrous processing ordnance plants, 
whch may be surplus, must be clarified as early as possible 
to avoid duplication of plants by imports. 

Indian Standard Specifications. At present there are no 
adequate and ‘comprehensive specifications for the guidance 
of manufacturers and buyers of metals and alloys. It is, 
therefore, necessary to co-ordinate Indian Railway and Ord- 
nance specifications under one schedule. The Panel, accord- 
ingly, recommend that Government should appoint a Com- 
mittee to devise Indian Standard Specifications for metals | 
and alloys, and that all Government Departments and indus- 
trial concerns should exclusively follow these specifications 
when devised. This recommendation has been endorsed by 
a number of other expert bodies, and is likely soon to be 
acted upon. 

Industrial Deputation. The Panel expressed the opinion | 
that before any large scale plans for the development of Non- | 
Ferrous Industries of India are undertaken, a deputation of 
metallurgists, industrialists. technicians, and others connect- 
ed with and interested in the development of such industries 
should be sent to the U.K., U.S.A., Germany and Japan with 
Government assistance, to study the latest developments and 
technique of metal production. In the modern competitive | 
era, it is absolutely essential that the industry should be in 
the closest touch with new developments, and full advantage y 
should be taken of the technical advances made during the | | 
war to develon Indian industries on modern lines. Two de- 3 
putations of this kind visited Europe and America in 1945 
and 1946; but the results have yet to be taken advantage of. 

Transition Period. The Panel were of opinion that Gov- 
ernment control on non-ferrous metals should be relaxed 
gradually, and re-modelled during the transition period. 
There is bound to be a large civilian demand for all kinds of 
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ecvods in the period immediately following the war. Govern- 
ment must. therefore. do everything in its power to see thai 
foreign competition is not allowed to capture the Indian mar- 
ket. The formation and deliberations of a permanent Tarif! 
Board to revise and modify the present tariff rates on im- 
ports will take some time; and so the Panel proposed that in 
the interim period Government should continue to give sup- 
port to the non-ferrous industry as was done during the War. 
Such a Tariff Board was also recoinmended by the Planning 
Advisory Board, which reported early in 1947. The ad hoc 
Tariff Board appointed in 1945 continues the work; ‘but it is 
to be hoped the Board will soon be placed on a permanen: 
footing. 

Recommendations. The Panel made certain specific re- 
commendations which may briefly be summarised as _ [ol- 
lows:— 

(1) The scrap metals in Government stocks should not 
be auctioned but distributed to established re- 
finers and semi-manufacturers according to the 
capacities of their plants. 

(2) Government should not issue licenses tor import 
of metals without consulting representatives otf 
Indian Non-Ferrous industrial and commercial 
interests and only such quantities of metals as are 
likely to be required in excess of indigenous pro- 
duction should be allowed to be imported. 

(3) Facilities should be provided for duty free imports 
of scrap metals and capital goods from countries 
where they are readily available. 

(4) Export of scrav metals should be regulated. 

(5) Government should instruct their Purchase De- 
partments to extend their purchase preference to 
products manufactured by Indian industry. 

(6) No long term orders for materials required for 
post-war plans of railway expansion, power deve- 
lopment etc. should be placed in foreign countries. 
unless it is found on investigations that such ma- 
terials will not be produced in India in the near 
future. 

The case of Iron and Steel has been dealt with in the 
Report of the Sub-Committee on Engineering Industries; that 
of Coal, in the Report on Power and Fuel; and of Salt in the 
volume on Chemical Industries. The second Report, how- 
ever, of the Iron and Steel (Major) Panel, (presented in 
Sept.) contain recommendations, which it is necessary to sum- 
marise to give a fuller picture of the Developments that have 
taken place since this Sub-Committee reported. 
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The auestion of the Rolling Mills did not form part of the 
original special Directive to the Panel; but the following 
clause was added subsequently:—“To consider the question 
of the place of the Rolling Industry in the future, and to make 
such recommendations as may be deemed necessary for the 
reorganisation and rationalisation of the re-rollers.” | 

“We have traced the origin and growth of the Re-rolling 
Industry which dates practically from the Tariff Board’s Re- id 
port of 1933-34. We are satisfied that there is nothing in the : 
Report which established an unqualified claim on its part to 
a recognised place in the Steel Industry as a whole. 

“Our own investigations have shown that the industry 
as it oderates at present has not been able to put forward a 
case which would justify its claim to be recognised as a use- 
ful contributor towards the expansion of the steel industry. | 
In order to do so it must take steps to put its house in order 
by fulfilling the following conditions which without being ex- 
haustive are indispensable, viz. :— 

(i) It must be organised on sound lines by elimination 
of those units the existence of ‘which cannot be 
justified on reasonably economic grounds or which 
are in excess of the numbers required to meet 
adequately the demand for their products. 

(ii) (a) It must be properly equipped, adequately 
financed and efficiently managed—efficiency being | 
judged by the works costs and its utility, by the 
age and the nature of the plant. 

(b) It should roll special products which are required " 
in relatively small quantities for special purpose 
and which cannot be more economically produced 
and distributed by the bulk production units, hav- 
ing proper regard for the location of the markets 
to be served. - 

(iii) The basic price expected for these products should 
bear close relation to the basic price payable to a 
major unit of the same class for similar products 
and should conform to a list of extras for size an : 
service. | 

“It was arranged in April, 1945 that an expert was to be 
invited to visit India and to report on the re-equipment and a 
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re-organsation of the Industry. The expert arrived in Janu- 

ary, 1946. He has not been able to complete and submit his | 

report and we are unable to make any proposals as to how 

and to what extent the industry needs re-equipment and re- | 

organisation. : 
“In the meanwhile we believe that there are grounds for 

recommending that in a well-organised industry there is a : 
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m place for re-rolling mills which fulfil the conditions mention- 
= ed in paragraph 99 and take such measures as may be found 
‘a to be necessary to improve their efficiency. 
oy “We therefore. limit our recommendations to the, assis- 
a tance which may be accorded to them on the assumption that 
50 they have taken the necessary steps to qualify themselves for 
z receiving such assistance and have fulfilled the conditions 
as set out in paragraph 99. 
~ “Supply of Billets:—After the Re-rolling Mills have been 
reorganised and fulfilled the conditions mentioned in para- 
sraph 99 the supply of billets to them should be governed by 
the following considerations, viz. :— 
(i) In order to achieve the lowest costs no major works 
a or other producing units is expected to use in other 
© 


than exceptional or particular circumstances any 
steel for rolling billets or other semis if any of 
their finishing mills are thereby prevented from 
working to maximum capacity. 

(ii) Billets or semis when available to be supplied. in 

the following order or priority:— 

(a) Those units which were built before the war on 
an express or implied agreement or understanding that they 
would be provided with those materials by any of the exist- 
ing works, or when leased or controlled by such works, the 
products rolled by the unit being sold as the property of such 
works. 

(b) Those units which were started during the war 
and to the products of which protection is or may be granted 
by the Temporary Tariff Board. 

(c) Those of the reorganised units which by their 
situation in the interior have no economic alternate source of 
supply. 

(d) Those units which were established at the ports 
and were operating before the war without any expectation 
that billets will be supplied by the local works and had built 
their business on imported material and at whose instance 
an for whose benefit imported billets were admitted free of 

uty. 

“Engineering Industries:—The industrial expansion 
generally in India during the period between World Wars I 
and II has been small in extent and slow. It has not been 
sufficiently advanced to justify the manufacture of specialised 
engineering products from iron and steel which could more 
readily and cheaply be imported. 

Prior to 1940 the Engineering Industry consisted of a 
hundred or more firms representing the principal undertak- 
ings other than those owned by Government. The activities 
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of these firms were in most cases confined to general jobbing 
work rather than to specialised production. 

A high standard of workmanship and efficiency has been 
reached during the past fifteen years in the case of a few of 
the secondary industries manufacturing from iron and'or 
steel. 

The inflated demands following World War I led to the 
establishment in India of a structural abricating Iadustry 
with a capacity in excess of requirements in subsequent years. 
ror sevcral years prior to the outbreak of World War II 
Suuctural Workshops operated at between 1/2 and 1/3rd ‘of 
their full capacities due to lack of demand for structural 
steel work. 

“Structural Engineering Industry:—In order to maintain 
the Structural Industry in a healthy condition, itis recom- 


‘mended that the Central and Provincial Governments should 


accelerate the execution of their Post-War Programmes for 
capital works which will absorb fabricated steel-work. 

The Structural Fabricators generally have expressed 
willingness to expand their existing capacities as soon as there 
are prospects of an increase in the demand for bridge and 
other structural steel work. It is, however, also recommend- 
ed to the Industry that it should re-organise itself by improv- 
ing works layouts and modernising its plant and equipment 
so as to be in a position efficiently to meet the future demands 
which may be made upon it. 

“The Wagon Building Industry:—The capacity of the 
Wagon Building Industry is considerably in excess of the 
anticipated demands for goods rolling stock during the next 
few years. There appears to be no justification in recom- 
mending any expansion in this industry until the surplus 
capacity has been absorbed. The industry has intimated that 
it is undertaking the modernisation of its equipment which 
will, besides increasing the efficiency of the fabricating units, 
increase the wagon building capacity. os 

“Iron Casting:—The demand for accurate iron castings 
to a uniform’ analysis depends largely upon the development 
of India’s secondary industries. The establishment of Mecha- 
nised Foundries is, however, being undertaken and plans 
are being completed for an increase in the production capa- 
city of high duty iron castings. It is therefore anticipated 
that the Iron Castings Industry should be in a position to 
meet demands which may be made upon it as secondary in- 
dustries develop. : 

“Steel Costinne:—The capacity of the Steel Castings v4 
dustry has increased by 50% since the beginning of Wor 
War II. Two-thirds of its output is consumed by the Railways, 
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but here again, any appreciable increase in demands for steel] 
castings will depend to a large extent on the development of 
secondary industries. The provision of additional machin- 
ing facilites must be made available for machining castings 
to fine limits when an increased demand materialises. 

“Steel forgings:—It is considered that specialised forging 
units should be established to supply industrial units engaged 
in the production of locomotives, ships, marine engines, etc.. 
as and when such industries come into being, in preference 
to the establishment of heavy forging equipment in the units 
actually producing such manufactures. Again, it is antici- 
pated that there will be a future demand for Agricultural 
Machinery and should this evolve on an extensive scale an 
increase in the existing forging equipment will be warranted. 

“It is recommended with a view to avoiding an unduly 
high capital burden that in future planning the establishment 
of self-contained units in each industry be discouraged in 
favour of the establishment of a minimum number of modern 
units for the production of heavy and light steel pressings. 
castings. and forgings which would feed all other industries 
with these commodities. It is also considered that the esta- 
blishment of these specialised production units under private 
enterprise should be encouraged. 

“Alloy. Tool and Special Steels:—The manufacture oi 
. Alloy. Tool and Special Steels has developed in other count- 
ries of the world, with the growth of the Machine Tools and 
Machinery Manufacturing Industries. Hence the develop- 
ment of these categories of steel in. this country would also 
depend on the simultaneous growth of the Machine Tool and 
Machinery Manufacturing Industries. 


“The consumption of these special steels in this country 
has been small and ‘has in consequence been imported from 
abroad. The available data for ascertaining the imports are 
also inadequate and unreliable. It is, however. essential to 
develop the production of these special steels as a necessary 
requisite for the manufacture of machine tools and industrial 
machinery for the following reasons.: 

(a) to meet the needs of India’s growing industries, such 
as the manufacture of automobiles, locomotives, air- 
craft, machine tools, etc. ; 

(b) to provide a higher leual of self-sufficiency and to 
make India less dependent on foreign sources of 
supply; 

(c) to provide an outlet for the utilisation of edimencus 
alloying elements; and 

(d) for armament purposes. 
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“On the outbreak of the war owing to the more or less 
complete cessation of import of these categories of steel and 
owing to their mounting demand for armament production, 
the manufacture of Alloy, Tool and Special Steels was taken 
up by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., at the instance of the 
Government. As a result of this war time necessity a large 
variety of Alloy, Tool and Special Steels including high speed 
steels. stainless steels, aircraft steel to E.N. specification, bul- 
let proof steel, drill steel, etc., were manufactured. 


“It is particularly difficult to form an estimate of the post- 
war demand for these steels. We ourselves have not been 
able to secure any data to make an estimate of the present 
and post-war demands of these steels. But according to an 
estimate given to us by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., these 
demands for the various categories of special steels may be 
put down at anything between 6,000/8,500 tons per annum, 
of which we might require within the first five years about 
300 tons of high speed steels, about 200/300 tons of stainless 
steels. about 2.000/3,000 tons of alloy steels; about 3,000/4,000 
tons of carbon tool steels, and about 1,000 tons of drill steels. 


“We are of opinion that the production of Alloy, Tool 
and Special Steels is a highly skilled operation and apart from 
the steel melting facilities, it requires a large variety of spe- 
cialised equipment such as ingot dressing equipment, forging 
presses, specially designed slow rolling mills, heat treatment 
furnaces, finishing and inspection equipment etc., besides 
highly qualified technical personnel. 

“In our opinion, therefore, it is very essential that the 
manufacture of these special steels be concentrated in the 
plants of the primary producers. In expressing this opinion 
we do not wish it to be conveyed that a monopoly in the ma- 
nufacture of these special steels should be created and no 
other manufacturer should take up their production if he has 
the necessary equipment and experience to do so. 

“In view of the fact that only a small quantity of such 
special steels will be required in the immediate post-war period 
and of the enormous expenditure involved in the specialised 
equipment required for the purpose, the production of these 
steels in the smaller works should proceed with caution. We 
have very little evidence to express an opinion as to whether 
their production should be restricted to one or two primary 
producers or should be generally permitted. But we feel 
that it would be undesirable at the moment for the small 
producers, having electric furnaces for the manufacture of 
steel castings, to take up the production of these specialised 
products. 
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rm “In the production of these special steels such alloying 
D elements as Aluminium, Manganese, Chromium, Cobalt. 
z Nickel, Molybdenum, Tungsten, Titanium and Vanadium are 
— required. Considering their small quantity it may be neces- 
— sary for us to import some of them from foreign countries. 
o> It is therefore suggested that with a view to encourage the 
> development of these special steels as a preliminary step to 
jal establish the more important Machine Tool and Industria! 
~ Machinery Manufacturing industries in this country the im- 
port of these alloying elements should be allowed free of duty 
for this specific purpose.” 
These recommendations still await being given effect to. 
In the years following the War; and particularly after the 
a cessation of the intensive drive for increased production to 
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meet insatiate war demands, the output in these industries 
has fallen seriously. The problem today is. accordingly. to 
restore: production level to at least what it was under the 
impetus of War demand. Various explanations are assigned 
for the decline in production,—e.g. Labour unrest and fre- 
quent strikes; high taxation reducing incentive for increased 
production; fall in demand due to disappearance of the war 
needs; but none of these by itself can explain the steep fall 
in production that has occurred. The question is viewed by 
different parties according each to its own interests.and pre- 
: conceptions; but none see the matter in the proper perspec- 
tive of a Planner, viewing this industry as an integral and 
co-ordinated part of the National Plan for a simultaneous, 
comprehensive, allround development of all available re- 
sources to meet known needs of the country, and so bring 
about a balanced economy, and a degree of National Self- 
Sufficiency, which, in these days when war drums are still 
beating, must not be ignored on pain of national annihilation. 

The Industrial Policy of Government, recently announ- 
ced, has gone against many of the recommendations of the 
Planning Committee as a whole; and, in places, even against 
the letter and spirit of the Panel recommendations made when 
India was under alien rule. The present Government seem 
obsessed with the worship of practicability; and as such, have 
announced an Industrial Policy which does not take stock of 
the entire national economy, and seek to meet its needs by a 
correspondingly comprehensive, co-ordinated National Plan. 
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General Presidential Address 


D. N. WADIA 


The Indian Science Congress meets to-day for the tourth time 
since the beginning of the War, This meeting, only a few hundred 
nbiles renrote from One potentially active war theatre, Is anevent 
Which bears significant testimony to the place Science has won in 


India. Theattendanceofsomany members drawn from many field's 
of scientific activities and Government institutions from almost 
all parts of the country, provides gratifving proof of their 
Cevotion to the cause of Science and of their subscribing to 


its exacting ideals. Calcutta has once again mace its contri- 
bution to the spread of science in lndia by inviting the Congress 
for the sixth time. We keenly appreciate the warm hospitality 
it has accorded us under conditions of difficulty we all realise 
and it is no mere formal expression cf thanks that in your name 
and on yvour behalf, | tender to the organisers of this Session. 
A distinguished citizen of India was to have presided 
at this meeting and no one here shares, more keenly than 
l.inthedisappointment at his absence to-day. | seek your forbear- 
ance at my having to address you because of an existing rule 
which requires your President of the foregoing vear to continue in 
Office until its assumption by his successor. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehruss contributions to Science in Indiathave not been in the 
limelight, but they have been a leavening influence in the organ- 
isation and working of the National Planning Committee, which 
since 1939, is engaged in the great task of co-ordinating applied 
Science with productive industry in every field, industrial, edu- 
cational, cultural and organisational. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
please believe me, | sympathise with you for having missed his 
rousing address. 

Death has removed from our midst during the vear several 
distinguished workers in different fields of science. The Indian 
Science Congress mourns the deaths of: Rai Bahadur Ramprasad 
Chanda, anthropologist, archaeologist and. student of Indian 
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art: Rat Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, Tibetan scholar, 
archacoloutst ana foun er mitor oft Man EL lndia: Mr. Gauri aid 
(‘hatterjee, meteorologist, distinguished for  aerological  re- 
searches in) thy] (*T Ar Dr. (; de wa (otter. late ct the (ieological 
SUPVeYV Ol lneta anda past president of the Section ot Creology: 
Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband, reputed soldier, Central Asian 
explorer, Creovrapher nial it close student of Indian philosophy. 


Reviewing the events of the year that has passed, the most 
outstanding and Cominating event was the approach of the Wai 
to the Coors of Incia. For the first time in the 4 milleniums of 
recorced Indian history, the enemy has assaulted the. Eastern 
frontiers of the country. By sea, land and air our 2,000 miles 
long eastern walls have been approached and threatened by the 
Invacing enemy. But equally significant in the annals of 1942 
was India’s answer to the invaders, the answer conveyed through 
its moumnitrons factories, electrie, | emical and the host of tech- 
nical plants. inCustrial research laboratories and the hundrecs 
of voung Universitv-trained men manning engineering, medical, 
naval and air-corps Curing the year. This may truly be regarced 
as the greatest event of the last few years in the cultural life 

the country—for the first time after her ave-long belief in’ the 
force of philosophic and spiritual striving asthe goal of lite, India 
has taken up the challenge of science and the machine and 1s 
adjusting itself intelligently and conscientiously and with sur- 
prising quickness, 1 COMPOse il society 1) which striving for 
both material and spiritual well-being are equally regarded 
as ruling factors in a perfect life. That indeed is an ideal difficult 
to achieve for any people, but in present-day India the change- 
over is taking place at a remarkably accelerating pace. Inc ian 
Scientists by theirlast 80 vears’ work indifferent branches of science 
have made a notable contribution towards fostering the new 
mental attitude which has brought about this difficult welding. 
Hi. Lord Linlithgow happily expressed the need of such welding 
tor the people both of the East as well as the West in his 
opening address before the Jubilee Session of the Indian Science 
(ongress held in Caleutta in 1988. ‘“‘Even the most enthusiastic 
believer in Western civilization must feel to-day a certain des- 
pondenecy at the present failure of the West to dominate its 
scientifie discoveries and to evolve a form of society in which 
the material progress and spiritual freedom march comfortably 
together. Perhaps the West will find in India’s more general 
emphasis on simplicity and the ultimate spirituality of things, 
a more positive example of the truths which the most advanced 
thinkers ofthe world are now discovering. To this consummation 
philosophy and science must aim if the one is not to end in ulti- 
mate futility after ages of persistent effort and the other not 
to achieve, as a reward of its magnificent discoveries and in- 
ventions and its conquests over Nature, a barren dosert of frus- 
tration through a suecession of World War.” 
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NIINERALS SHARE IN WAR 


A voologist’s work during war time is largely mobilising 


all mineral resources in his own limited sphere foromunitions 


PUPPOSes, Free international movement of minerals having 
ceased , every COUNTS has to produce the full quota from its 
domestic mineral resources. Far-reaching questions will arise 
in the near future, if indeed some have not already arisen, as 
to how long minerals from accessible ce pths of the earth will 
be able to sustain man’s wars. 


Mans advancement to civilisation from the hunter and 
peasant stage is due to his mastery over metals and minerals, 
but this advance has causel most serious inroads onthe world’s 
stock of minerals and especially of metals. During the century 
and quarter between the Napoleonic Wiirs anid the | litlerian Wart, 
the consumption of minerals has been over a hundred-told of 
that consumed during the entire history of man on earth and 
sO far as metals are concerned, man has used up between 1914 
and to-day, between the two German wars, more metals than 
during any previous period of history. Metals such as tin have 
almost reached depletion stage, silver is being made to stand 
substitute for tin, while the extractable stock of Platinum, Silver 
and Gold left for future needs of the world within manageable 
depth will be very meagre. The consumption of fossil fuels, 
coal and petroleum has been at a far more serious rate, so serious 
that the world’s known reserves of mineral oil at the present 
rate of production will be exhausted in a few decades. The total 
world coalreserves are larger, but they will last only a few decades 
longer, if the present acceleration of production and consumption 
of coal and its use for the ever-lengthening catalogue of | by- 
products continues in the future at the same rate. So far no 
checks have been devised for this alarming depletion of the 
world’s underground wealth, and this robbing of the earth 
by the living generation at the expense of future generations. 
Metals and minerals are a rapidly wasting asset of a country 
for which there is no renewal or replacement. Agricultural and 
forest resources of a land can be rejuvenated by suitable measures 
and manures, but no. fertiliser can revive one exhausted 
mine, for geological processes are exceedingly slow requiring 
hundreds of thousands of years to form a vein of metallic ore 
or a bed of coal. 


There are some 1,500 distinct species of minerals known: 
of these about 200 find application in commerce and industry 
and are considered economic minerals. Among these again there 
is a rapidly mounting list of metals and minerals which are of 
vital use in the manufacture of munitions of war and of highly 
specialised commodities of strategic use. In the defence pro- 
vramme of a nation under the present day conditions of total- 
itarian warfare, the metallurgical industry and its ancillary 
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mining of minerals vielding the ferrous and alloy metals, fluxes, 
refractories anid ACCESSOPS minerals are oft essential Importance. 
A significant feature of the distribution of these minerals is the 
concentration of their production and manufacture in a com. 
paratively few countries in the world, happily nearly three-fourths 
of these being centred in, or controlled by, the United Nations 
as ayainst the Axis group. Of the total annual mineral pro- 
duction of the world in pre-war vears as much as 85°,, came from 
North America and Western Europe, of these U.S. A., England 
and Germany and latterly Russia contributing over 75°...) This, 
however, does not mean that nature has endowed these coun- 
tries to this unequal extent with valuable minerals, it rather 
isan index of the country’s industrial and technical development 
anid the CHOPLY ot the people. Russia sthree SUCCESSIVE five-year 
plans are an example of this. Industrial progress of other parts 
of the world may materially change this condition. For instance, 
Chinas vast reserves of coal, hitherto untapped for lack on 
economic employment may, in the not distant future, be put 
to use in metallurgy, or in the production of heat energy or 
other profitable channels. India’s resources in iron-ore are of 
4 magnitude quite out of proportion to the bare couple of 
million tons of pig iron per vear it has only recently begun 
to produce. Only in a few districts of Bihar and Eastern States 
Agency, the high-grade iron-ore reserves are calculated to be 
of the order of 4.000 million tons. Large reserves of Aluminium- 
ore are still only potential assets. The minerals of South America 
and Africa are yet in an early stage of development, while 
Australia’s store of mineral wealth is vet unknown over wide 
tracts of that revion. When these untouched reserves enter 
production stage, the apparent inequalities. will diminish and 
the countries bordering the North Atlantic basin will not occupy 


the dominating position im strategic mine rats they do at present. 


But even so, when the whole world’s mineral resources are 
fully known and mobilised, the stock will not last many genera- 
tions if it is made to teed the waste of recurring wars on thescale 
of-smagnitude and frequency of the last two world wars. Ifthe 
supply and free movement ot a few ferro-alloys and a few stra- 
tegic key minerals for non-industrial uses is controlled by some 
central world organisation, the demon of totalitarian war can 
be banished and the remaining wars shorn off theirinsane waste 
involved in military as well as non-military devastations. Then 
the wreckage of tanks and armour-plates can be beaten back 
into plough-shares and its superior steel released for beneficient 
uses In peace. 


It is no exaggeration to say that half of the later wars of 
history have been directly or indirectly motivated’ through the 
desire of gaining access to stores of strategic mineral products, 
ores, fuels, salts, alloy metals and essential industrial minerals. 
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The international mineral situation during pre-war years 
Wasina chaotic state. Whilethe United Nations were ina state 
iy] ValcCllolils WNWareness — about lf the AXIS POWwers crabbed is 
much of the indispensable munitions minerals as they wanted 
and the war has been waged by them on the stores of hearded 
minerals nie metals. 


Oily the adoption of a Wise and justly planned international 
mineral policy framed by an International Directorate can 
preserve peace and goodwill amongst countries unequally en- 
dowed by Nature with mineral wealth. No Countr inthe world 


however well suppiled it be. is self-sufficient in mineral require- 


ments, nor is any so situated that it can regard its mineral 
resources as purely Comestic or national. Embargoes, tariffs, 
patent rights and transport controls imposed for political reasons 
do not offer a solution, but) by hindering free movement of 
minerals become powerful contributive factors in) precipitating 
world wars. Unequal geographical distribution of | minerals 
being an unalterable faet, planned international economy should 
devise means not only to eliminate this cause of inter-country 
friction but to increase the interdependence of nations on each 
other for their vital trades and industrial needs and so make 
minerals a rallv¥ing point for international co-operation and 
voodwill. The preliminary recommendations of the Conterence 
on “Mineral Resources and the Atlantic Charter” convened 
by the British Associations Committee on Social and Inter- 
national Relations of Science last July, appear tO be on the right 
lines, but they will not go far enough if their implications are 
meant to safeguard the interests of the British Empire only, 
oreven of the whole United Nations group. These should embrace 
all the free countries and should call for sacrifice from all part - 
icipating nations of part of their national and natural advantages 
for the ultimate benefit of all and the future security of the 
peoples of the world, The main_ resolution of this Con- 
ference reads as follows: 


This Conference, having specifically dealt with mineral 
resources, submits that, as a first step, the Council should 
initiate forthwith consultations with appropriate scien- 
tific and technical organizations, to secure an under- 
standing on the principles involved. The Conference 
would further urge that a scientific review of mineral] 
resources, using and supplementing all existing data, 
should be among the first tasks of any international 
organization for the social applications of science, such 
aS Was envisaged at the recent Conference on Science 
and World Order. To this end, the Conference recommends 
that the Council should consider how it might help to 
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promote theestablishment of an International Resources 
Organization, as a fact-finding and advisory body for 
Governments, as a contribution to world stabilitv, and 
in the spirit of the Atlantic Charter. 


The fourth article of the Atlantic Charter postulates access 
for all states on equal terms to the raw materials of the world. 
sut if the Atlantic Charter does not unreservedly provide for 
all peace-loving nations of the earth, whatever oceans bound 
them, its fulfilment ina partial degree will not achieve the goal 
of post-war mineral allocation, nor succeed in removing a focal 
infection porn 1) the body politic at the world. 


The position of mineral affairs to-day being what = it ts, 
it behoves us as non-Utopian science workers to ask—What 
is India’s place in the world’s mineral map’ The mineral outlook 
of the Indian region is on the whole satisfactory both for war 
and peace-time requirements. India’s ‘resources in minerals of 
strategic importance, minerals for munitions and defence 
armaments, base metals, alloys, fluxes, refractories and accessory 
minerals can be regarded as adequate, in several but not 
all of them. India is cCeficient in tin, tungsten, lead, 
zine, nickel, graphite and liquid fuels. But in the basic metals, 
iron, manganese, aluminium and chromium, the country 
is well supplied, in the case of the former three, in 
large excess. Our neighbour, Burma, has abundant stocks of 
the munition metals of which India is in defect, while her 
oil resources must yet be regarded as considerable. Ceylon has 
reserves of the world’s finest graphite, a mineral indispensable 
in metallurgy and of a magnitude sufficient to last a long period. 
Ancillary minerals such as asbestos, cement, fertilisers, clays, 
mica, sulphur, various salts, ores and other minerals of indus- 
trial utility are available in quantities sufficient for the country’s 
needs, while some are in exportable surplusses. 


The experience of the last three years’ war effort in the pro- 
ductionin India of a widerange of munitions, without any previous 
apprenticeship, is satisfactory proof of the country’s adequacy 
in some respects, though still unequipped in a number of essentials, 
viz., specialised steels, machine tools, manufacture of aircraft, 
high explosives, automobile engines, big ship construction, ete. 
on a seale Commensurate with her internal requirements. 


THE SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS AND RELATIONS OF SCIENCE 
IN INDIA. 


Last year, while addressing you on the progress of the exact 
sciences in India during the last 30 years, I stated that the re- 
trospect was satisfying and held out promise of further develor- 
ments. The time, however, has come, and the events of the last 
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lew vears forcibly remind us of the fact that science, as pursued 
in the laboratory and the field, is becoming more and more a 
specialist s TOL ana Is becoming divorced from the life of the 
people. Scrence. as applied to the problem ot daily living and 
the social needs of the common man, is the great necessity of 
the dav. The advent of the motor bus, the radio and railwa\ 
ongine in the Villaves oft lnclia Is not the Sane thing as bringing 
science to the homes of our villagers. The impact of science on 
the Indian MLASSCS has COTLE in) the form ofa rather rude mnntrusion 
of machines and mechanics into the essentially sim fe rural 
economy of the country and it is not surprising that this mecting 
has not been a particularly happy one. It has disturbed the 
economic structure and created, if not some aversion, an. in- 
difference to the cult of scioncein the popular mind. But we all 


know that science is not all mechanics nor are its practical US@S 


to man the greatest thing about science. The greatest thing 
about science is the scientific method—the most effective thing 
man has for discovering truth and the ways of Nature. It can 
bring solid benefits by releasing life from stagnation and the 
bonds of ignorance wherever these prevail, whether in cities or 
in the country-side, amony the labouring masses Or amMmonye the 
voverning class. The awakening to the social obligations of science 
is of recent date and even in Europe and America, this aspect 
of the cultivation of science was for long not realised and left 
to sporadic individual efforts. With this awakening, a two-fold 
problem faces science allover the world to-day—to press the newest 
discoveries and inventions of applied science into the service 
of agriculture, manufactories, hospitals, homes and schools 
and alongside with it to so control the impact of these on his 
private life that his mechanised work-a-day life may not be 
totally divested of all higher spiritual values, Our future national! 
life and its material well-being largely depend on a wholesome 
balance being maintained between these two—the impulse to 
harness science to increase physical comforts of life and a re- 
straining desire to preserve thé old-world spiritual calm = and 
simplicity of living. Happily for India. this balancing is somewhat 
of a natural hereditary trait and does not need much emphasis. 
While in the European countries the evolving of a true syn- 
thesis, a via media, demanc's much searching and learned arguing. 
our age-old traditions have made this work easier. India’s late 
start in the application of science to industry also gives it an 
opportunity of planning along right lines. The significance of 
this problem has been realised by both our political leaders, as 
well as scientists, and some progress is mace in this direction, 
1 reter to the inauguration in 1939 of the National Planning 
(Committee under the chairmanship cf Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
with the specific object of co-ordinating science with industry 
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in all its phases and to the establishment by the lndian Serence 
Congress at its Lahore session in January, 1939. of a sub-committee 
on Science and Social Relations, mainly with the object of 
studving the influence of science on India and collecting data 


relating to the effects of SscCTenCce On SOCTEOTY Timeline 


The National Planning Committee, through its 20 sub-com- 
mittees has set out on formulating a programme covering Many 
phases of the country's future life and activities. material, pro- 
ductive, educational, artistic. Their work unfortunately Is _ in 
nu vreat measure suspended to-day, though SOLE 7) the Jv siib- 
committees have furnished more or less complet well-documented 
reports, while others have submitted interim fact-finding 
reports. Their conclusions, doubtless, will be subjected to 
thorough revision and deliberation by the main body which com- 
prises 200 of the leading industrialists, publicists and scientists 
of the country, before they are offered to the public, but a great 
doal of spade work is accomplished, a valuable mass of ascertained 
classified Cetails collected and many blue-prints prepared. A 
planned reconstruction im a greater or less measure of Incias 
commerce, industry, finance, land, labeur, mining, transport, 
power-genoration, technology alongside educational, cultural and 


social re-organisation is CXpr ected to emerge from the labours of 


a 


this body 


Proposkp ACADEMY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR INDIA. 


The Executive Committee of the Indian Science Congress 
has before ita proposal for the institution ofa National Academy 
of Social Sciences drawn up by the sub-committee on Science 
and Social Relations. It is interesting to trace the origin of this 
sub-committee which goes back to the Blackpool meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1936, 
which meeting was devoted to the discussion of the Social Rela- 
tions of Science. In the following vear, a few leacing Science 
Associations took cognizance of this subject. The International 
Council of Scientific Unions withits headquarters at Delft, Holland. 
at its meeting he!d in April, 1937, in Loncon, established a com- 
mittee on Seience and Social Relations with Professor F.G.M. 
Stratton, of Cambridge University, as President. This action 
of European Scientists was followed by a resolution passed by 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science at 
its meeting in 1987 urging the various scientific organisations 
of the world to reuncertake examination of the profound charges 
brought about by science in human society and thus be in a posi- 
tion to promote “peace among nations and intellectual freedom 
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moorder that science may continue to advance andspread more 
abundantly its benefits to all mankind.” In L988 the British 
\ssociation at its meeting held at Cambridyve brought Into being 
a special Division for Socialand International Relations of Science 
with Sir Richard Gregory ‘as its Chairman. This division organ 
_ faconlerenceon Screnee and the New World Order in London 
during September, P9Yth. Tn conjunction with these sister organ 
Isations of Muropeand America, the Indian Science Congress insti. 
tuted asub-committee on Science and Social Relationsat itsannual 
sesspon hold in Lahore in January, bo30. This sub-committee 
has been working for the last threevearsand its labours have 
Iructified in the above proposal which in due course will come 
before thre liidian screntists aned.teo whi lithe will have toOvive 
them most) careful consideration 


Phe Propose | Academy should hea body Ol high academic 
standing and professional knowledge, which can take up lone 
range problems of social well-being of the people of India which 
the Older Societies and Associations established alony familiar 
buat too crenera | lpnes it) SOME CAUSES ana rather OVEr-speci 
alise | lines in others cannot deal with without suspicion Of re- 
ligious or political bias. Socio-medicaland political subjects human 
relations, anthropology, political science, vital statistics, social 
Diolouwy, population problomaies, socrolog ical research in particular 
bearing on various Tndian communities are the subjectson which 
such an Academy can work in collaboration with the Indian 
Scionce Congress and half a dozen other: institutions alread 
existing in the country for some of the abovenamed specific 
objects. It can be a living organ in the body politicof India fer 
voicing the collective opinion and focussing the specialised points 
of view of numerous isolated working bodies onthe one problem 
how to promote the well-being of the common man. The = sub- 
committee has begun a survey of the status of sociological 
studies in all the Indian Universities.  Vice-Chanecellors of 
many Indian Universities have endorsed the proposal about 
the Academy favourably, and the Secretaries of those learned 
societies that have been approached have announced — their 
readiness to co-operate. Dr KK. Motwani, the Secretary of 
the sub-com nittee, personally placed the scheme before Pandit 
Nehru last July and, in accordance with Pandit Nehru’s wishes, 
the Executive Committee proposes to appoint a Committee 
of Experts to suggest ways and means of bringing this Academy 
of Social Sciences into being. The matter rests here. It is too 
early to outline the exact task to which the Academy will address 
itself. Its chief function will be to explore those avenues through 
which the contributions of science may be adapted to the life 
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of the idividual and the nation without allowing any anti-social 


applications of sclence such as have made a shambles of so many 
countries, ever raising their heads in our midst. Secondly, the 


Academy should emphasise an integrated, svuthetic approach 


14a) CVOCPY problem, Pressing inte SErVICe the contributions «>| 
Valrlous base socal SCTCIICOS such iis human veouraphy, cill- 
thropology, psvchology. CCODOMICS. olitical scrence, philosophy 


and sociology. The bringing into being of a National Academy, 


so constituted may well become a crowning achievement of the 


Indian Seience Congress. 
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Reference is made to Enbassy's despatch Noe S41 of September 24 
and Calcutta Consulate's despatch No. 275 of October 19. Conversations 
with the Bureau of Federal Supply indicate that while the Bureau 
suspended purchases in the early part of 1949, chiefly in an effort to 
check the inflationary tendency of mica prices, the Bureau has been 
making purchases since July 1, 1949 and has between that date and 
October 10, 1949 contracted for roughlyyeighteen million dollars worth 
(New York prices) of mica from India. Of this approximately seventeen 
million dollars is for muscovite splittings, the remainder for muscovite 
film and muscovite block. The Department is informed that the position 
in muscovite splittings is now fairly satisfactory and the Bureau does 
not contemplate making significant purchases of muscovite splittings 
in the near future. It is stated, however, that the Bureau is pre- 
pared to consider purchasing very large quantities of muscovite block 
and muscovite filme 


It is understood that industrial stocks in the UeS. are now large, 
although during the past two months industrial demand has considerably 
improvede It is not certain that this increased consumption was re= 
flected in an increase demand for imoorts, nor is it clear that this 
recent trend in consumption will continue, 


6761-01/29°S78 


The Bureau of Federal Supply is disturbed by the possibility re- 
ported in the last paragraph of Consulate's despatch No. 275 that mica 
prices may be further increased. As pointed out above, during the 
first part of 1949 the Bureau suspended -urchases because it felt prices 
were rising too high. It is felt that current prices which are roughly 
three times as high as those which prevailed during the war are now 
as high as they should reasonably go. 


DISTRIBUTION 
DESIRED 


As to the establishment of minimum prices the Bureau is concerned 
over the question of adequate grading of the material, and points out 
that the establishment of mica prices on a sound basis would call for 
considerable improvement in grading as now practiced in India. The 
Department will be interested in knowing that any minimum price 
established will apply uniformly to shipments to all destinations. 
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Qreouartment of State 


—— Re thi Washington, 


In conclusion it seems that industrial demand which has been 
low curing most of this year has picked up in the last two months, 
but it is not clear that the improved demand will continue. 
Purcnases for stockpiling have been substantial since the Ist of 
July 1949, anc future purchases of muscovite block and film of 
strategic grades covld be very substantial providec the material is 


offered at reasonable pricese 


Acheson 


Copy to AVERICAN CONSULATE GENRAL, 
CALCUTTA, INDIA 
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Presumably the possibility has been investigated that these 
ee some grades of mica of interest to the Bureau of 
artment!s A397 Novem mee 2 to New Delh: )> and, 


ines ior Indlae 


It would be of intere > acquire further details of tnis 
consignment, especially sometning as to the quantity, quality, owner- 
any arrangements in ef: concerning the disposition of the 
exchange which may resi from the sale of the micae 


It is assumed that the mica in question is not that which was, 
about the first of the year, the subject of discussions between ECA, 
UK and India, concerning possible acquisition with counterpart sterling 
for the Bureau of Federal Supplye 
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AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION GEORGE F. HUSSEY, JR 


INCORPORATED Vice Admiral, USN (Ret) Secretary 


CYRIL AINSWORTH 
70 East Forty fifth Street Asst Secretary & Tech Dir 


New York 17, N. Y. ee 
P. G. AGNEW 


ASA Consultant 


November lo, 1L9L4I 


A SUF 

Ripa \\= r3 
ir. JosSepn A. Greenwald pemetas Sf 
ae ’ es se Se eA nh 
International kesources Division 
1 ve Depurtiient 
Annex 7, Room 413 
ei and C Streets, 
Washington 25, D. 


VV 
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ry 
We 


pear Mr. Greenwala: 


EneLosed is a copy of ¢ tter unaer date oi October 26 to 
AQMLTEeL Hussey Irom wi Lc. Verman, Secretery of the 


Indien Standerds As: 


we Neve been somewhat aisturbed by this Letter since the 
ASA, as &é member L150 Technical Committee 56 on Mica, has 
been corresponaing with Mr. Verman ana has been supplying 
information concerning the opinion of verious industrial 
sroups on the matters réised within the committee. We are 
unable to determine whether the comments which have been 
supolied to Mr. Verman through the American Embassy in Delhi 
are in accordance with those whicn we nave supplied. Some 
of the comments which we have supplied have emanated from 
tne same government agencies which Mr. Verman Lists. 


we wish to cooperate with the government agencies in every 
way possible since they are obviously a part of the whote 
American picture. It is unfortunate not to have comments . 
on matters of this sort colleted, particulerly since this a 
may result in conflicting American opinion. c * 
Py) 


6rS9i-l|I|/e3S°Srs 


We should appreciete very much having any information whach’ 
you can give us concerning this matter since we should fike 
to straighten it out. 


Mr. Joseph A. Greenwald , L1-16-49 


we are working on the guestion oi a possible American repre- 
sentetive at the meetings in Delhi on Januery 16 to 19, 1950, 
Dut 1t appears quite difiicult to have such a representative 
ln view of the tremendously Long distence and heavy travel 
expenses involved. 


CyrAl Ainsworth 

Assistant secretary 
and 

Teennical Director 


, a4 . a. ; f Poe wee "te 2 ££ 
a4 ' ; Leiaqnel ; niel, 


‘ 1dne a Ww 
Fuels and Hxniogives Division, Bureau of 
Mines, Depur > OL Interior, Washington 


mw / 9 Vyeve 


ting ASSistant Director, 
Oiiice of Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

George ». Warren, Colonel, USAF, Department 


. 


wisi lr BES Rie UD itl, HC 


Aig 
ol the salir Force, member, Federal Specifica- 
tions. Boarc,..andMr.—irving H. Hare, Lt. 


Colonel, Utal, Chiet, Standards Branch, Eng. 
Div., D/R&D, DCS/M, Headquarters United 
otates Air Force, Washington. 

E.C. Crittenden, National Bureau of Stundards, 
Washington, D.C. 


on tnese 


In reply refer to: 


QQ p 


iy dear lire Ainsworth: 


Reference is made to your letter of November 16, 1949, 
regarding the project ISO/TC 56 Mica. 


For your information, I am enclosing a copy of the 
collated comments pertaining to grading end classification 
standards for Wica, which the Department of State sent 
to the Embassy in New Delhi. Although the comments were 
prepared by the various interested government agencies 
for the Department, I regret that information copies were 
not transmitted to you earlier. 


We have requested the Embassy at New Delhi to clarify 
to Dr. Verman the relationship between the American Standards 
Association and the United States Government with regard to 
the project IS0/TC 56 liica. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Roger C. Dixon 
Collated Comments. Acting Chief, International 
UN Business Practices Policy Steff 


—_— = ae —_<« 


Mr. Cyril Ainsworth, Assistant Secretary, 
and Technical Director, 
Smerican Standards Association, 
Incorporated, 
70 Fast Forty-fifth Street, 


New York 17, New York. 
91sec pe 
11-23-49 
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UnSrtlONo Oi; MINsRALS DEALT » ITH DURING FORTNIGHT IN INDIAN PARLIAWVE NT 


ceveral minerel items were mentioned during the replies by Minis-~ 
ters to questions during the first fortnight of the current Winter sese 
sion of the Indian Parliament. They may be of interest to the Division 
of International Resources in the Denartment and to others in our Gove 
ernnent as a reflection of some of the official preoccunations here in 
the minerels and metals fields. 


merce, GOT, placed on the table of the House during the first day of 
the session, November 28, 1949, a statement showing rupee earnings in 
dolier markets of various Indian export commodities between April and 
September 1949 (the first half of the GOT's fiscal yoar )e his figures 
were tncomplete; nevertheless they gave a fair picture of the relative 
importance of the principal items, among which manganese ore accounted 
for about 5 percent of the total dojlar earnings and mica a little over 
4e5 percent. 


orejgn capjta] jnvestments jn meta] jndustriese= The next day the 
Minister of Industry anc Supply, Dr. S. P. MOOKRUJEE, brought out in 
answer to a question the fact that among the 59 anvlications received 
thus far by the Government of India from foreign capitalists for vere 
missfon to start incustries in India since the Prime Minister's announce- 
ment last April indicating that such applications would be welcomed, are 
e. few contemplating developments in the Indian TRON AND STELL products 
and NONeFERRCUS NETALS industries. 


Salt productione- On the same day the same Minister stated that 
the Government of India "would like private enterprise to play its part 
in the opening of new salt /halite, common salt_/ factories. The Govern- 
ment would give encouragement to the establishment of large as well as 
small preductive units." 


Bullion pricese» The Finance Minister, Dr. John MATINAT, answering 
on November 29, said that bullion prices hed fallen by about Rs. 25 per 
100 tolas for silver and Rs. 4 per tola for gold, “as a result of the re- 
cent open market operations of the Reserve Bank of India." 
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Petroleum consumptione= On November 30, the Minister for Works, Vines 
Power, N. V. GADGIL, stated in a reply to a question that “consumption 
of vetroleum anc petroleum proaucts in the Indian Union recorded.a substane- 
tial increase itn the 12 months ending September 30, 1949.. Figures for the 
half year encing September 30, 1949, anc for the previous two half-years 

were 1,256,365 tons 65 tons, and 947,822 tons, respectively." 

ionazjte plantee Neplying to a question December me Minister 
MEKHRU stated that "a monazite f: vas expected to start work in In-= 
dia within the next six months," 


ports.e= On December 8, the Minister for Works, Mines & Power 
question said that imports of petrol and kerosene during 
January to August, 1949, were 388,937 tons and 411,864 tons respectively. 
"Six and eight tenths percent of the total quantity of petrol and kerce 
sene consumed 4n India during the first eight months of this year /1949_/ 
was prouuced aome stically." 


Stee] plantse=- On December %, the Minister for Incustry and Supply 
is quoted as saying that "the plan for the erection of two {new / steel 
plants, one in Central Provinces ana the other in Orissa, would cost lhse 
9 crores each /Rse 900,000,000 _/. The matter required careful considere- 


ation by the Government in view of the present financial position. In 
considering the plans, the Government would give the Central Provinces 

st priority. The factory would be planned to produce 500,000 tons of 
steel per annum. The Government hed spent Rs. 4 lakhs /Rs.400,000_/ on 
the. revorts of the consultants." 


ror the Ambassaqaor: 


7 
. 


howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 
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~) ber 22 4 
Aw"21, WOstton fab Been made (Despatch 1133, New Delhi, 


December 12, 1949) that the GOI has received about 
sixty applications from foreign capitalists since last 
April for permission to start industries in India. 
A list of the individual applications particu- 
larly those from U.S. investors, would be of considerable 


value to the Department. 
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Vurre nt ii u. RAL COE VE lonm ents in RAJASTEA! 


United State of Rajasthan comprises the most important of a 
of States forrerly known as Rajputana; included are Jaipur, Die 
kaner, Jodhpur, ldaipur Vewar, Jaisalmer, Kotah, Tonk, Bundi, and 
several other minor ones. Kineral resources are significant in Jaieg 
our, Udaipur, anc Tonk, where in normal years about 10 to 15 percent 
of the Incian mica output is produced besides quantities of beryl and 
other negmatite minerals, halite end certain other salts, marble and 
building stones, steatite, and minor quantities of other mincrals in- 
cluding much of the galena anc sphalerite output of India (as yet a 
very small amount), The revenue realized by Rajasthan Government each 
year through royalties anc rents on mineral lands, however, does not 
exceed about Rs. 50 crores (Rs. 500,000,000_/, errs to a statee 
ment recently made by M. L. SETHI, Director of Liines & Geology of the 
United State, quoted in Ihe letal “Market Review, | Selcubte fortnightly, 
"1/13, pare 17, August 16, 1949. Confirming this in a conversation 
with the Minerals Attache of this Embassy during the latter's visit in 
Jajpur and Udaipur late in November, Nr. Sethi said that jit was the 
intention of the United State of Rajasthan Government to bring out in 
the near future a revised set of Mineral Concession Rules which would 
be similar to those of the Central Government /see Rmbassy's despatch 
9230, October 31, 1949, for text_/, and {it was expected that a stimulus 
to mineral exploration and development would reswt, 


sy OPAL ASL One are understood to be under way to in 

duction. Wica output also will probably be ron no hb it is i a 
and some of the principal mine owners are considering installing factl- 
ities and personnel for further dressing of the local mica than is done 
in ine ion at present where knifeecdressed material is processed for 
finishing in Bihar, eastern India. Salt /halite_/ output is growing, 
and the gypsum resources of the area will be developed. The problem of 
producing coal in Bikaner is understood to be under study. Formations 
similar to those bearing petroleum in the Punjab are asserted to undere 
lie parts of Jaisalmer, but no prospecting activity is taking place, 
Water problemp—tn-parts ofthe United State are receiving close atten= 
tion now, and/a RAJASTHAN SUB-SOTL «ATER BOARD has been constituted by 
GOI to direct! explitivatden amd: Pelve2orment of subsurface water resources. 


For the Ambass sador 3 


oward Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 
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G7 cAGwe 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES Ot A! 
UNCLASSIFIED priority, ALR POUCH 


|) partment of Srate 


NEW DELHI 1148 December 12, 1949 


TRANSMITTING ONE COPY OF "GENERAL REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL | 
SURVEY OF INDIA" FOR 1947 N FR 
o DOR 
Transmitted herewith is one copy of the "General Report NEA 
of the Geological Survey of India for the year 1947" by Dr. PP. 
W. D. West (Director), published in Records of the Geological te oe 
Survey or India, Vol. LXXXI /Part 1, (issued in 1949). GEOL.S IRV 


Anoropriate sections of the report will be taken into 
account in the Embassy's biennial report on minerals in India, 
when that is prenared. Meanwhile, it may suffice to point out 
the contents of the publicetion which is being enclosed. 


The first section conteins an account of the functions 
of a geological survey and of the character afd the organi- 
zation of the Geological Survey. of India. The second section 
enumerated the field investigations which the Geological Sur- 
vey of India undertook in 1947, by Circles. The third section 
gives brief notes on the findings according to mineral spe- 
cies. The fourth section, which will probably be found the 
most informative, deals with field geology and water investi- 
cations. It describes findings under the heading of each of 
the important "River Development" projects, such as Chambal 
Hydroelectric Project, Damodar Valley Project, Godavari Pro- 
ject, Kosi Project, Mahanadi Project, Mor Project, Bhakra 
Project, Teesta Project, etc. The fifth section deals with 
the work of the administration and headquarters section. 


Additional copies may be purchased for four rupees 
two annas each from the Manager of Publications, Government 
of India, Civil Lines, O1d Delhi. | 


= ee ee 


For the Ambassador: 


f 
\ ; 
‘ | ; > »s * 


Howard Donovan iil 
Counselor of Embassy 


Sante? ci ee 
NEPAQ TEE GF SATE 


_—_—-—-— =~ 
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Enclosure: | 
One copy of "Records of the Geological Survey of India", 


ec: All consular offices in India. (without copy of encl.) 
Amembassy, Karachi, (with one copy of encl.) 


AVCORRY/rbm 
+O + 12/10/49 
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NOTE 


SUBJECT 


For the original paper from which reference is taken 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 1-—-1540 


KESUURBES DIVISIO: 


_ 
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No. 476 


UNRESTRICTED AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 


Calcutta, India, March 1, 1946 


| 1408 _ 


SUBJECT: Position for an American geologist in Bihar, India, 


THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR: 


I have the honor to inform the Department that Mr, Elbridge 
Watson, an Americen citizen and Managing Director of Chrestien 
Mining Company, Limited, Domchanch, via Kodarma, Bihar, India, 
has written to the Consulate General in regard to obtaining, in 
behalf of another person or persons, the services of an American 
geologist, 


The following excerpts are taken from two letters received 
from Mr. Watson: 


"IT have been approached by Indian friends with regard 
to the early procurement of the services of an American 
geologist, who specializes in field work and is competent 
and prepared to undertake the survey of a very large area 
of several hundred square miles of largely unprospected 
land, with a view to determining what minerals it may 
contain of commercial or industrial value, The survey 
might require from two to three years and have to be 
confined to the cold season, say from October to March 
inclusive", 


"T am not in a position as yet to indicate the extent 
to which a geologist's services may be required, but the 
problem in view is the survey of a very large area of land 
in the Province of Bihar on behalf of the Zamindar* of 
the property, I presume that it would require at least 
three years to complete a comprehensive survey, having in 
mind the impossibility of doing any fieldwork during the 
hot weather and monsoon season, In other words, the 
survey will have to take place during the period October 
to March inclusive, 


"T am sure that transportation facilities from the 
United States to India and return would be provided, No 
salary has been mentioned to me, but I should think it 
would be safe to suggest the willingness of the Zamindar 
to pay the usual fee for work of this kind done by an 
experienced geologist", 


* Landowner, 
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AIR MAIL ° 


[t may be mentioned that Chrestien Mining Company Limited 
is one of the largest mica producers in India; liaison has been 
excellent in the past and the company has been helpful in supply- 
ing statistics and other material relative to the production and 
export of mica from this country, 


Mr. Watson has been informed that the matter is being brought 
to the attention of the Department for reference to the United 


States Bureau of Mines and that he would be informed of any 
future developments, 


Respectfully yours, 


/) | 7 
a pM ih 
5 amu J, Fletcher 
American Consul General 


863 
Helen R. Sexton/cag 


Original and carboneback copy to Department. 


UNRESTRICTED 


My dear General Fleming: 


The Department wishes to express to you and to 
Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald its sincere appreciation for 
the assistance which you have extended to missions from 
various foreign countries which have visited thie country 
to study the methods of the Federal Works Ageficy and 
related agencies of the several states. 


My particular attention has been called to the 
recent visit to this country of = mission of twenty-four 
Indian road engineers. The members of this group have 
spoken to officers of the Deoartment in the highest terms 
not only of the invaluable professional advice and assist 
ance rendered to them but of their deep sappreciation for 
the cordial personal relationships which were developed. 
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Activities of this kind on the part of other agencies? 
of the Government are of immeasur:ble assistance to the _ 
Denertment in fostering friendly relations with foreign 
countries and we would like for you end your colleagues 
to know how grateful we sare for :vyyour splendid cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 


Acting Secretary 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, 
Administrator, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington. 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF MINES 

WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


May 2, 1947. 


Mr. Christian M. Ravndal, Director, 
Office of the Foreign Service, 
Department of State, 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Ravndal: 


On May 1, 1947, Mr. Wendel of the Department of 
State discussed with me by tel one the proposed 
| 


assignment of Mr. Andrew V. Co to the American 


Embassy at New Delhi as a minerals reporting officer 
in the Foreicn Service xeserve Vorpse 


As you are aware the Bureau of Mines in 1945 
assumed direct responsibility with respect to recruit- 
ment and direction of foreicn mineral specialists at 
the request of the Secretary of State. In the case of 
Mr, Gorry, altiough budgetary Limitations prevent his 


assipnment throuch the medium of the Bureau, I heartily 
endorse the proposal whereby nis assignment to New Delhi 
would be sponsored by the Department of *tate, 


ir. Corry's competency to report on mineral :mattes 
is aptly demonstrated by his experience record. Iwas 
particulurly impressed by the numerous, thorou 
reports on indian mineral resources and mineral policy 
submitted by Mr. Corry auring the course of nis work 
on the Foreign Economic Administration mission in 
India auring the ware 


You may be assured that the proposal of the 
interested divisions in the Department of State re- 


garding kr. Vorry's assignment.to New Delhi nas my 
supporte 


Sincerely yours, 


/s/ R. R. Sayers, 
Director. 


Lyz-S/VE9 SVB 


in reply refer to 


Deputy Executive Chairmen, 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs; 


As evidenced by the enclosed copy of a letter 
from Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
that Agency has endorsed the proposal of several 
divisions in the Department of State to detail a 
minerals specialist to the American Mission at 
New Delhie 


Lyz-S/Vve9s°Srs 


It occurs to me that, in view of India's im- 
portance as a source of stratecic minerals, your 
Board may also wish to comment on the proposed 
assicnmente 


Very truly yours, 


(ub 


| Karl L. Anderson 
Assistant Chief, International 
Resources Division 


Enclosur 
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be ll from United States 
Department of interior, 


May 2, 1947 
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Mir, Corry mentioned that Ambassador Henderson was in- 
terested in the Department's reaction to this proposal and 
added thet mineralogical vrosvects in Orissa were very good, 
showing possibilities of ttanganese, iron, cnromite and mica 
deposits. It was agreed that the U.S. is interested in 
developing and keeping open as wide a range of manganese 
sources as possible and that the exploration of additional 
sources of otner Indian minerals would not only be to our 
eeneral interest but would help to allay tne fears of 
Indian conservationists who feel the present supply 1s 
diminishing too rapidly. Mr. Corry mentioned that tne vro- 
ject was sounec from the geological standpoint and emphasized 
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New Deihi, 90 ie Fane ih 


ur conversation of 
our tentative vroposal 
sical project in 


ed you that JI had 
Shington referring 
».: 8] cussed informally by 
visit to the United States in iy. 


was informed in this communication thet 

sted cfficials of the Department of Stute and 
Miho Departments had agreed that this type of project 
fell thc hs the scope of those being considered for the 
prospect Point Four Program. They took the posi- 
tion that ‘if the Government of India would be interested 
in this project it mi:-ht well be included in the Indién 
program. It was suggested, however, that the Tmbassy 
might point out on an, @€ppropriate occasion to officials 
of the indian Government that mineralogical explora- 
tions did not constitute one of the principle fiel ads 
under which the United States was contemplating 
alidto India. I obtained the impression from i 
and from the communication in question that bart san 
officials in considering the application of Point Four 
to. Indias were inclined to place particular emphasis 
upon agrcul ture, hydro- -electric power, and ergs 
definitewamounts, however, were as yet known anu 
financial impl 16etions of technical aid under the” 
Four Program were still in the latter part of liay 
before the Bureau of the Budget. It was hoped tnat 
some legislative action on the Point Pour Progran would 
be taken during the present Session of Congress, 


In view cf my conversations with you, I am 
informing the Department that the Government of India 
approves in principle the geological project in Oriss 
provided it Should be carried out under the auspices 
of the Indian Geological Survey, and I am suggesting 
that concrete proposals for the survey be drawn up and 
presented to the Government of India. 


In the meantime if you or any other responsible 
officials of the Government of India have any informal 
Suggestions to make with regard to the application to 
India of the President’s Point Four, I would be e2lad 
to discuss. them and to pass them along to the State 


Department. F 


Sincerely yours, 


Loy ‘J. Henderson 
Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai, 
secretary General, 
Ministry of External Affairs, 
Government of India, 
New Delhi. 
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To the 
Officer in Charge of the American Mission, 
Hew Delhi. 


The Secretary of State refers to the Embassy's 
of June 22, 1949, concerning the proposed Indian ~ Ua5. | 


survey in Orissa and transmits herewith a copy of a letter 
received from the U.S. Geological Survey concerning this | 


The reply of the U.S. Geological Survey raises the following 
problems: 1) the salaries of the American geologists - 
be paid by the Government of India through the Indian 
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able wheroby the Government of India would depesit funis 
Departaent of the Interior to cover the salaries and allowances 
possibly travel expenses) of the American geologists. Tt is 
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of cost® (inclwied in the memorandun of Mhy 7, 19%9 
als Attache to the Ambassador) will need considerable revision te — 
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allow for the differential payments required under PL 402 in addi- 
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tion to the basic salaries of American officials on temporary duty 


with foreign governments. These differentials correspend te those 
received by Foreign Service personnel serving in the country eon= 
cerned. A revised estimate, which my be expected to rum some 60% 
above the Minerals Attache's s will be transmitted te the 


™~“ 


Embassy within the next few weeks. 4) It appears that recrultaent 
of any U.S. Government geologists could not begin until "the elese 


. 


of the present domestic field season", about October 1. Accordingly, ; 


even if the Government of India wished to request four geologists 
under the provisions of PL 402 (at its own expense), it is believed 
that no personnel could reach India until the beginning of 1950: 
the earliest. Other difficulties, real or potential, 


project aret a) the U.S. Geological Survey has informed the 
ment that it may encounter some difficulty, onee a formal 


received, in obtaining the services of four geologists, but that it 
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is confident that at least two might be reeruited, The U.S. 


Health Service would have to be consulted as to whether it 


@ minerals survey team, (b) The only funis at 
U.S. Government agencies for personnel or eq 
cluded in the 1950 budget 
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proposed survey. ¢) The Departaent will continue to 
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grax for this project. Present expectations ere not favorable 


at this session either for the passage of the Point IV 
tion now before Congress (of which a copy will shortly 
mailed to the Embassy) or for obtaining appropriations, — 


. 


Despite the d fficulties enumerated above, the 
wishes to expedite the Orissa mineral survey project as | 


possible and would appreciate further suggestions and 
the Embassy concerning the views of the Governsent of. 
willingness to take advantage of the existing provisions 
in order to initiate this survey, even without the 


of the twelve Anerican geological stwients to the 
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The Honorable 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, 


Sirs 


I have the honor to forward a copy of a Memorandun 
received from ir, Westmore WILLCOX, Special Representa- 
tive of FLA in India, and prepared by Mr. Andrew V, 
CORRY, who is Minerels Specialist of FLA, entitled; “Dis- 
criminatory Treatment o: NoneBritish Foreigners in Indian 
Reculations Governing Mineral Leases," 


From a considerable coveraze by the Mission of 
recent discussions in India of the soecaliled “commercial 
safeguards", it will be recalled that British subjects 
from the United Kingdom enjoy the same rights and pri- 
vileges as British subjects who are citizens of India, 
since, according to the Government of India Act of 1935, 
British subjects are not considered foreigners, This 
situation is not acceptable to most Indians or to import- 
ant figures in the Government of India such as Sir 
Ardeshir DALAL, Planning and Development Member, During 
his visit to the United Kingdom earlier this year Sir 
Ardeshir explored the possibilities of obtaining a 
revocation of the “commercial safeguards™ section of 
the Government of India Act, but he met with little 
success, 


A broadcast by Lord WAVELL on September 19, 1945, 
on his return from the United Kingdom, stated that & 
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treaty between the United Kingdom and India is under 
active study, Such an arrangement no doubt would also 
afford some safeguards to British interests; other 
countries, however, might be able to obtain similar 
treatment if the Government of India were willing to 
conclude with them treaties containing most favored 
nation provisions, It will be recalled that an ob- 
stecle to the negotiation in the past of a commercial 
treaty between the United States and India has been 
unwillingness on the part of India to extend to the 
United States privileges which the British obtained for 
themselves without Indian concurrance through the Govern- 
ment of India Act, It will be recalled that it was 
intimated to officers of the Mission thet the Governuent 
of India might be willing to grant to the United States 
citizens "Most Favored Foreign Nation" treatment, which 
would mean equal treatment with all foreigners except 
the British who constitutionally are not classed as 
foreigners in India at the present time, 


Witn a spirit of nationalism rampant in India 
privileges now enjoyed by the British are more likely 
to be scaled down rather than extended to other non- 
Indians, 


The Memorandum of Mr, Corry should prove most 
useful if and when the negotiation of a commercial treaty 
with India can be undertaken, 


Respectfully yours, 


Y | 


Enclosure:;: 


Copy of Memorandum dated October 8, 1945, prepared 
by Mr, Andrew V, Corry entitled: “Discrimina- 
tory Treatment of Non-British Foreigners in 
Indian Regulations Governing Mineral Leases," 
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Copies to All american consular offices in India and 
Foreign Economic Administration, New 
Delhi, India, 


Enclosure to Despatch No, 295 dated October lé, 
1945, entitled: “Regulations Covering -Mineial Leases 
in India Discriminate Against foreigners Excepting 
British,” from the American Mission, New Delhi, India, 


United States 
Feonomic Administration 
Wew Delhi 


October 8, 1945 


Mr, Westmore Willcox, 

Special Representative, 

New Delhi Office of Foreign Economic Administration, 
From: Andrew V, Corry 

Minerals Specialist, 


Reference: 1) Enclosure No, < to Dispatch No, 210, 
Office of the American Commissioner, 
New Delhi, August 28, 1945, 


©) Paragraphs « e ll, 


Subject; Discriminatory Treatment of Non-British Foreigners 
in indian Regulations Governing lineral Leases, 


i & in paragraphs cell of enclosure No,¢ to Dispatch No, 
el0, Office of the American Commissioner, New Delhi, dated 
August 28, 1945, it is explained that mineral rights in 
British India in khas lands (public domain) are vested in 
the Provincial Governments or, in those Provinces governed 
by a Commissioner, in the Central Government, This situa- 
tion has obtained since the passing of the Government of 
India Act, but the Provincial Governments thus far have 
been following the rules that the Government of India have 
made under the 1919 Act under which mineral prospecting and 
leasing were matters for the Central Government to deal 
with, 


Qe As Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, Hon'ble Member for Labour, 
Government of India, explained in a speech defending the 
proposed current appropriation for the Geological Survey 

of India before the Legislative Assembly on March 12, 1945*, 
the rules framed by the Government of India. lay down that 

a company before it can obtain such a license must show 
that it is a company which is Indian in its personnel or 


that 
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* Legislative Assembly Debates, II, No, 10, page 1585, 
March le, 1945 


that the majority of the members of the Board are 
British subjects, “Under these rules," Hon'ble Dr, 
Ambedkar sums up, "there is already in operation the 
policy of what 1s called ‘the closed door’ against 
non-british subjects, 


3. The most nt copy of the "Mining Concessions 

(Central) Rules, | tne Standard Forms of Prose 

pecting License and Lining Lease Government of India, 

1942, confirm Ambedkar's statement’ l quote from 

Chapter I, paragraph 4 "Ol 

" 4, A certificate of approval (a pree-recuisite 
antecedent issuance of prospecting license 
or mininz lease ~AVC) for a prospecting 
license or a mining lease shall be granted 
only to a person who is a British subject 
or a subject of an Incian State, or if the 
person be a company or firm, only if such 
company or firm is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Chief Commissioner to be controlled 
by British subjects, or subjects of an 
Indian: State, In the case of the death of 
the person to whom a license or lease has 
been granted, it shall inure for the benefit 
oi his legal representatives only if they 
are British subjects or subjects of an 
Indian State, or a company or a firm shown 
to the satisfaction of the Chief Commissioner 
to be controlled by British subjects or 
subjects of an Indian Staite", 


4. As an example of the conformity of regulations of 
the Provincial Governments with the rule just cited, I 
quote the regulation in force in Madras Presidency, It 
is given in the Madras Mining Manual (an official pub- 


lication, ) 1929, in chapter VI, section l, part l, 


paragraph 3, as follows: 


" 3, A certificate of approval for a prospecting 

| license or a inining lease shall be granted 
only to. a person who is a British subject 
or subjects or if the person be a company 
or firm, only if such a company or firm ls 
shown to the satisfaction of the local 
Governnent to be controlled by British subjects, 
In the case of the death of the person or 
any other persons to whom the license or 
lease has been granted, it shall inure for 
the benefit of his legal representatives 
only if they are British subjects, or a 
company or firm shown to the satisfaction 
of the local Government to be controlled 
by British subjects", 
Note: The expression ‘British subject’ used 
in this rule includes the subjects of Indian 
states, 


De 


DP. This discriminatory provision may be of more than 
passing interest to the Department of State at the present 
time while discussions are being held with His Majesty's 
GOvernnent with respect to trading or commercial rights 

and privileges to be accorded, in consideration of financial 
aid by the United Stetes to the United Kingdom and Dominions 
overseas, 


6, An added element of timeliness lies in the fact that 
the Government of India now have under active considera-~ 
tion a proposal to re-claim mineral licencins powers which 
were given to the Provincial Governments and concentrating 
control in the hands of the Central Government, 


le As an example of tie attitude of certain Indian com- 
mercial interests which woulda be prejudicial to the liberali- 
zation of Indian mineral leasing regulations, I shall cite 

& speech by lir, G.A, Acharya (Mysore Chamber of Colmerce, 
Bangalore), on March 4, 1945, to the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Conmerce and Industry at New Delhis 


"The other day the Indian delegation after returning 
-from Lurope and America stated that when they sew 
American industrialization they felt like committing 
suicide, The position in India today is that foreign 
capitalists are establishing contact with Indian 
friends and are trying to exploit the resources of 
the country, At present there is no law to prevent 
a foreigner starting industries in India, There 
is nothing to prevent the inflow of foreign capital, 
Mining leases are beins given to foreigners and 
this is just the time when it is necessary to ask 
the Government to declare its policy openly - as 
to what they are goinz to do about the industriali- 
zation of the country, In South India during the 
years 1928/42 they have exported enormous quanti- 
ties of manganese, chromite, mica and monazite 
which are valuable minerals, Is it conceivable that 
the nationals of any other country would have allowed 
the export of such minerals from this country? 
These are war minerals, It may be that in the nex 
war we may recuire ail these for ourselves and it is 
in the interest of the Government that they should 
train us and make us fit to start using these 
minerals in our ovn country™,.* 


8, Mineral rights in privately owned lands such as 

zemindari lands in British Indie are controlled by the 

private land owner, unless they have been expressly 

excepted, I do not know whether zamindars would give leases 
to foreign, non-British applicants or not, It seems reason- 
ably safe to assume that they would not do so if pressure to 
discourage it were brought by British Indian public authorites, 


9. 


¥ Proceedings o1 the loth Annual Meeting, held at New Delhi on 


5rd and 4 arch, 1940, , rederation oO lan Chambers 


or Commerce and industry, pages 124/125, 


9. The Native States are, of course, outside British 
India and are not controlled by the Central Government, 
Instances are known in which foreign non-British interests 
have been permitted to acquire mining rights in Native 
States, Prior to the war of 1914-18, German interests 
for example were active in prospecting for monazite, 
beryl, tantalite and other minerals, while British and 
Indian remained oblivious to the potential value of 

such resources, Another example of mining concession 

to foreign non-British interests is &@ manganese conces- 
Sion to Sandur State, which I understand is owned by 
Belgian interests, Whether the States, as distinguished 
from British India, will continue to ~rant mining con- 
cessions to foreign non-British interests is conjectural 
and the influence oi the Paramount Power is being exerted 
against it, and the opinion of pro-Congress elenents 
typified in Mr, Acharya'ts address which has been quoted 
in this memorandum is also adverse, 


10, In this connection it may be pertinent to recall the 
refusal by the Kashmir Government to permit N,V, Vakharia 
of Jaipur to mine beryl in Kashmir State in November 1944, 
four months prior to the cessation of the United States 
beryl procurement progsrau, it is well understood that 
Vakharia proposed to produce beryl to sell to the United 
Stetes, The Kashmir Governuent withdrew its consent and 
refused Vakharia a lease at the direct intervention of 

the Resident, I understand in conficence that the refu-e 
sal was prompted by the policy of the Planning and Deve- 
lopment Devartment te conserve resources of this mineral 
until they can be exploited for processing i See... A 
cite the instance to illustrate how far the Central Govern- 
ment is prepared to go in dominating mineral becca, 
including licensing of course, of the States 
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silver 
i, who had his 
ur ich in switzerland 
an oCGhOOL OF Mines, Linmnbacdc. 
oy ags i | a.South African engineer named 
n@ Supe@rv.sion of miuing Cperavions on the siochia Mongra 
lead ani cinc deposit near 4awer, aipureewar, «nd conducted 
"eolo ical gurv >! © Surroundin;, country ior @ ourpose of 
Mapping tne exitens ons of deposits rmerly worked and prospecting 
now deposits. 6 Work @. cawar was curried out by the Utilisation 
Branch of the Veolorical  urvey of -ncia under ine general ) 
Supervision of sir Cyril +ox and others. n@ magnitude of the 
aacient workings is to 0@ judved by the fact that one of the several 
quarry-likxe mines is ¢,0V0 eet lon, 200 feet wide and 100 feet 
dep. The slag left by old-time netaliurgical operations contains 
between < anc 7 per cent zine anc some silver, ‘he results hoy 
obtained are de.cribed in his paper which excerpt in the paragraphs 
that foliow and are of spevial interest in vise. of the seanty 
lead-z.nc resources of .ndui@e noy's account supplements and 
amplifies the waterial previcusly related by us in the nemorandum 
transmitted as dispaten io, ded of the Ufiice of the American 
Vomarssioner, sew Velie 


GANA . NULLA?! Uh pO us ivi QING Till Naltvul b& AVLS” 


Ze “Brass,” Ure xoy's paper bevins, “has been known in incia 
Since pre-historic times. ‘he ee of brass was universal in Indie 
thousands of years azo, Urass utensils and brass ornanents on 
temples, ships, shields were widespread. fwothousand four hundred 
years ago Kautilya, Uhandragupte of Yataliputra‘s prime minister, 
mentions brass umd bronze in his Ardhashastra, .i-12, where he 
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des-ribes the duties of ‘Lohadhyakshaya’, tie chief inspector of 
metallurgy tor the Government. An elaborate description of the 
metallurgy gine ores is <iven in hashareatna samuchaya, « ‘indu 
vorx of chemistry written by Shaya Datta in the 15th century A.D.’ 
NOy 0@licves Chat the copper ior the brasvemakins in ancient india 
WAS OOVE.LNS. POM BumerousB GSposics, GH) cially those of Tamluk the 

© of tamralipti), and ihe gine mainly from Jawer.’* 

now ues rted" he says, “it beautitul palaces are now 

M@uutiful lake whose Water Was onve used (or convcene 
tration sincblende and ar,-entiferous alee from tneir powdered ores 
8 now B611tT@0 up, wh or 2 once ,uardec this rich minias center 
is now om, ty and tne lovel,; temples -- masterpieces of Kajput carving <= 
are faliin: into pieces, thie picturesque and historial site was 
che scene of tne attempt by the Utilization sranch of the seolovical 
vwurvey, uncer Le ur (ent 8t imulus of War, to Oring &nm .ndian source 
Ooi these oa 6 metals again into productione 


Se hoy rejects LUFe deve UKUN'S gevolo ical map and account of the 
eolozy anc stratizrapny of the ca@war regione “© proposes to classify 
© rocks of sawar. into two a nm groups: tne older rocks and the newer 
rocks. @ says the olauer rockxs are metamorphic and are -robably of 
pre-Permian &2@~6 ‘hey include slate, phyllite, <raphite hale and 
sandstone, quartzite, marble, friable sandstone (slass sand), metamor- 
phosed con.lomorate, *calceareous" .neiss, ortho neiss, mylonite, and 
l mprosyenite (minette j. ost of the y Says, are unconformably 
overlain Oy rovks of tne mineralized series. Jecurring between the 
older rocks anc tie newer rocks is a breccia which Koy believes was 
developed during tne fault movements tnat resulted in the overtiru ting 
of tne nappe of tre mineralized dolomitic quartzite. the newer 
rocks Gonsist in 4.nee Joad anc silver oreebearing dolomitic quartzite 
ot doubtful are probably preelertiary, overlolded on the older rocks 
Ol toe @a4Fseu 0 ring ~SnNVZ0I1C uPahe itTin tne vornawaene Te ps tnere 
are dolerite Gikese Above tnese rocks are tuli, conzglo.erate, KARAT » 
OS8an, LO Whiscd AOY attributes a BASUVOCCCLO 42 Se ecent alluvium is 
the latest formation present. 


Se Koy tnen descrives in detail the varicus formations, vf 
doubtiul Lower Vondwana aye are two sroups, tn oraker sanastone with 
graphitic simle and jossang and the ~Talchir con ,;lomerate, slate and 
reenish@lack indurated sandstone, 
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Se lost of tne bodies of sphalerite anc .alenma found neuwr c4awer 
occur in dolomitic quartzite, “Un their outcrops", koy writes, “these 
bod.es usually show a: abundant development of cossan generally either 
as a rustyebrown mixture of silica and calcite or as a reddish substance 
(possibly zincite) mixed with, manganese dioxide, grains of sphalerite, 
and possibly jamesonite. ‘ossan sometimes occurs in the form of 
deposits of limonite." Koy sives analyses of numerous specimens 

taken from the 2ossan of these vein-like ore-bodies; many show mere 
traces of lead, no silver, and traces of zinc. About a third of the 
samples listed in his table show between about 1 percent and 4 percent 
of zinc. wo of the sossans are mportant, hoy declares, Une which 

he calls shankar Ahan of Teli Mongra assayed more than 10 percent 

zince The other crvips out as a broad vein of limonite extending 
between 3,000 and 4,00 feet alon,; the strike and contains rhodochrosite, 
oramyrite (?), quartz, pink feldspar and oxides of iron and manganese. 


* Ug mentions evidences of “v.luable™ deposits Tat a place east of the 
19th milestone on the road from Udaipur to Ahmedabad, Ra jputana,.” 


(ne veinelike bodies « ; anc jua lver ores are conf ined 
e doLlomitic artzice r K SrOy Saye me OULerops oi this nost 
.mto peculiar «erren 


‘ocx are usually found on hili tops; weathering 
ver, also occurs 


rr scnratten is 4 characte ewe rOCKk, Which, Aow 
mn wed-ee-lixe outcros as at 4s nore and Teli MOngra,. tne pec liar 
ode of oce rrenc \8 attributed 
i, ri par 0 vi f L420, “ATI “I VU nomad aul Lillie 
‘che vondwansa shitted northwest throuzh some- 
like a channe., ; Wicd \sa-Vantal | onversa forms thie ast wall 


a@nizgh range of nilis running northwest anc embracines the Cnote 
ynhokra and -ara Chhokra ailis is te west wali. ithin tiis tract 
occur many Klippens of VondWans dolomitic quartzite containing & very 
larce nuwer of zinc und lead ore-veins, iyve geize of tnese klippen 
varies from big hills 1.xe deawermala, tohua, iarai songra, and toile. 
LO small wedee-lixke blovxs like Soru Mon Pas A ii MON Ta» ONANKar ANAL, 
‘tia Mongra od otners,. speaking ,enerally, on the west the ane 
mas @ folded boundary markea by development to fault-quarts. ‘ne fault 
crosses the vcalpur-riknabdae» motor road l,etween @jia@ and iiri where 
the quartgeite tault-drecclia can ve seen in iarese blocks. ‘rom this place 
fault runs towards -arapal wrere a voreccia marked its position 
' rORUS1GC » aultebreocia is also ound near the northwestern 
orner of ventali nili, where at the junction -f dolomitic quartzite 
nd friable sanasiones, & -reen diopside - or actinolite - vearin, rock 


occurs With ite 


Te Fiting on the minerals, Koy says that ‘Deccan Trap” magmatic 
activity reached its hydro hermal sta.e conte: poraneously with the 


ww ¥ 


foldin, of tne Gondwana rocks. the hydrotnermal solutions that came 
vut consisted, ne says, of sulphides oi Zinc-lead anc silver, ihey 
made their wa, .nto Cavities in tne Gonawana rocks formed as a result 
of wneir bein folded and precipitated tne zinc aid lead deposits, 


Se Roy consig@ers tnat the Ceological survey of india formed an 
opinion of the deposit less favorable than is warranted because the 
prospecting was “not carried out properly by -r. Cowane" There are 
pillars left in the old workings that can yield a substantial supply 

of ore. Hoy estimates that a little more than 100,00 tons of 
approximately 10% zinc ore had been proved in the area around Adit 

S0e5, .ochia Mongra by June, 1945, tne work has not decisively 
demonstrated how much additional (probable’ anc “possible")} ore there is. 
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GEOLOGICAL SKETCH MAP OF 
) AREA ROUND JAWAR, MEWAR. 
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SKETCH SECTIONS SHOWING THE MECHANISM 


OF THE NAPPE & ITS RELATION WITH THE ORE 
DEPOSITS OF JAWAR. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
Madras 1, India, October 30, 1946. 


SUBJECT: Transmission of booklet entitled "The Kolar Gold Field", 


1-- 1055 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 

te ’ ,@ es 

WASHINGTON, D,. O25. (rhe 


Ney f rye the honor to transmit as accompaniment to this 
Ce five copies of a booklet entitled "The Kolar Gold 


'Fiela" furnished to the Consulate by the Kolar Gold Field 


o Ihining Board, Oorgaum, South India. 
Sins 
It is believed that this publication will be of use to 


the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C. 
4° 
© Biyisien he | bal yours, 
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Accompaniment: 


Five copies of booklet —" "The Kolar Gold Field". 
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Original and four copies to Department 


Copy to American Embassy, New Delhi 
" American Consulate General, Calcutta 
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Compiled by the KOLAR GOLD Fietp MINING BoARD 
from information available on 


31st July 1946 


In the early days coal and steam were the source of 


power until electricity was made available in 1901. 


The top view shows the Mysore Mine during the 
steam age, while below is shown the same view as it 
exists today. 
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HISTORY 


While India has been a source of gold since prehistoric 
times, and a proportion must have originated from the 
Kolar Gold Field as evidenced by ancient workings, 
some of which have been encountered at depth exceed- 
ing two hundred feet, modern interest in the Field was 
inconspicuous until 1871. In that year Michael Lavelle, 
an Irish soldier who had served in the Maori War in 
New Zealand and later settled in Bangalore, became 
attracted by the mineral possibilities of the district. 
‘Through his efforts Major-General de la Poer Beres- 
ford became interested and a syndicate known as the 
Colar Concessionaires Company Ltd., was. formed and 
commenced prospecting. Sufficient success was attain- 
ed to arouse interest in the area, and by the year 
I881 eleven companies with an aggregate capital of 
1,300,000 had been floated. 

In 1880 Messrs. John ‘Taylor & Sons, Mining Eng1- 
neers in London, through the Concessionaires, commenced 
their long association with the Field, and it is largely 
due to their faith and perseverance that a successful 
Gold Mining Industry was established. 

‘The industry in its early development owes much to 
the active support of the Mysore Government which, 
with commendable enterprise, financed the construction 
of a branch railway ten miles in length from Bowringpet 
on the M.S.M., Madras-Bangalore line. ‘This was 
opened to trafhe in 1894. In 1901 Government also 
installed a plant for the provision of electric power 
generated at the Cauvery Falls (Sivasamudram) 93 
miles distant from the Field, and later, in 1903, 
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provided the Mines with a filtered water supply trom 
Bethamangala, seven miles awavy. 

Of the many Companies which have appeared in the 
area from time to time most have been absorbed by the 
four now operating. l hese, under the Management of 
Nlessrs. John ‘Tavlor NX Sons. with leases coverme SOTLi« 
five miles of the Champion [.ode trom north to south 
ATC The Nundydroog \lines, Ltd... The. ( Joreoum (sold 
\Nlining Company of India, Ltd., Phe Champion Reet 
Gold Mines of India, Ltd., and The Mysore Gold 
Mining Company, Ltd. 

The total production of all the mines which have 
operated on the Field from commencement in 1SS2 to 
the end of 1945 represents, approximately, 720 tons ol 
gold valued at Ks. 143,90,09,300. In other words, 
the gold recovered from 63 years’ operations in the area 
could be built into a cube the sides of which would be 
just short of I1 feet. 


OPERATIONS 


The \imes, over the years, have reached great depths, 
and to the end of 1945 a total of 578 miles of shafts 
and tunnels have been excavated. ‘The Ooregum and 
Champion Companies are now working at a depth of 
approximately 9,000 feet vertical below surface (6,000 
leet below sea level) while the \lysore and Nundy- 
droog Companies are as yet not quite so deep. 
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A LEVEL, SHOWING THE Lope LINE OR 
REEF (WHITE) IN THE BACK 


A Levert Prorectrep witH Strere RAIL SETTS 


Locally there is an inerease in rock temperature of 
approximately 1°}. for each 150 teet of vertical depth, 
and there is thus a rock temperature of the order of 
140°F. at 9,000 feet. ‘his gradually increasing tempera- 
ture with depth has necessitated the installation of Air 
Conditioning Plants for all Mines, and three Plants 
‘ranging in capacity from 150,000 to 200,000 cubic feet 
per minute, for chilling and drying all ventilation air 
entering the \lines, have been installed and a fourth 
Plant is under construction. 

, Lhe gold production has been derived mainly from 
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the Champion lode, a fracture extending for some four 
miles at surface and dipping from 45° near surface to 
approximately 85° at depth. ‘lhe ore occurs in shoots 
4 to 5 fect wide, interspersed in large barren stretches 
of lode channel. 

The mining method is open stoping, characteristic of 
narrow lodes the world over. With depth, however, 
‘rock-bursts’ have become a serious hazard necessitating 
transporting of granite blocks underground for the 


A RockpRILlt AT WorRK EXTENDING A LEVEL, ONE AND 
One-HALF MILES BELOW THE SURFACE 
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A Rockpritt WORKING IN AN UNpERHAND STOP! 


building of walls to assist in withstanding the ground 
pressure encountered, 

The ore, quartz with hard hornblende schist walls, 1s 
broken by drilling holes and blasting with high explosives. 
Ore thus broken is drawn off and hoisted to surface. 

It is then transported to the Metallurgical Plant for 
recovery of the gold, and at the Sorting and Crushing 
Station as much waste rock as feasible, usually about 
ten per cent, is sorted and rejected. 

Crushing by jaw breakers follows, after which the ore 
passes to the Stamp Mill for further crushing and then 
to the Tube Mills for hne grinding. ‘Vhe finely ground 
product from the ‘lube Mills, termed ‘slime’, passes to 


the Cyanide Works. 


ln 2 he, mm 
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In the stamping and grinding operations the ore is 
run OVCT coarse blankets to which the eold particles and 
heavier minerals adhere, forming a concentrate contain- 
Ing about 75 per cent of the original gold content of 
the ore. 

This concentrate is further reduced by gravity, or 
treated with either mercury or strong cyanide solution 
to obtain a product suitable for smelting and pouring 
into bars. 

At the Cyanide Works the slime is dewatered, trans- 
ferred to large agitation tanks and sodium cyanide 1s 
added. Agitation, either mechanical or by compressed 
air follows and after a period of about 12 hours, the 
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WORKING IN A BACK STOPE (note lode line in the face) 
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AN ELectric LOCOMOTIVE HAULING ORE UNDERGROUND 


remaining recoverable gold is in solution. ‘The slime 
is then transferred to the Filter Plant where the gold 
bearing solution is drawn off and the residue, containing 
about 3 to 4 grains of gold per ton, discharged to waste. 

The gold bearing solution is passed through zinc 
shavings resulting in the precipitation of the gold as a 
black sludge. ‘The precipitate is roasted, mixed with 
fluxes and smelted in oil-fired furnaces to produce 
bullion which is cast into bars. 

Over 98 per cent of the original gold content of the 
ore is recovered in the treatment process. 

Gold bars are shipped to the Bombay Mint contain- 
ing approximately 925 parts per 1,000 of fine gold and 
70 parts per 1,000 of fine silver, ‘There they are refined 
to approximately 995 parts per 1,000 fine gold and pure 
silver and both products are then sold in the Indian 
Market. 
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A SHAFT COMPOUND 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


‘lhe improvement in direct earnings of employees in 
recent years is illustrated in Fig. 1. ‘his graph has been 
compiled for one mine but is characteristic of all. 

A rising trend in the volume of employment is to be 
noted up to 1940 together with a gradually increasing 
total wage payment in proportion to the numbers 
employed. Since 1940 the volume of employment has 
declined but a greater wage bill has been spread over 
fewer employees, a trend which still continues. ‘The 
relationship between numbers employed and tonnage 
milled is also of interest. exrcecd 

Commitments on account of labour now approximate 
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an averave of Rs. 2 per shift worked, an increase ot 
90 per cent over pre-war standards. 

The diversity of privileges accompanying employ- 
ment with the mining companies 1s indicated in_ the 
following details of the more outstanding items. 

Wages. [due to the nature of operations the majority 
of workmen employed tall imto unskilled and semi- 
skilled classifications. Nevertheless, the average basic 
wage for daily rated workmen approximates Re. 1-1-0 
per shift, exclusive of all allowances. Minimum = and 


‘RAMMING FROM CRUSHER BINS (SURFACE) 
14 


SORTING WASTE FROM THE ORE 


maximum rates tor the various classifications of workmen, 
together with increments based on service, are published 
in the Companies’ schedules of daily wage rates for 
the information of all concerned. 

While piece work rates designed to permit earnings 
well in excess of daily rates apply in certain cases, in 
others every ettort is made to set bonuses which permit the 
daily rated workman higher earnings on increased output. 

Attendance Bonus at the rate of Re. 1-8-0 per month 
is paid to all daily rated employees whose wages are 
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STAMP BATTERLES FOR SECONDARY CRUSHING 


Rs. 3 per day and below, who have not absented them- 
selves on more than two working days during the month. 


Overtime. Work in addition to the equivalent of the 
total number of working days in a pay period (half 
month) is paid for at time and one half rates. 


Dearness Allowance. Using Mysore Government 
. . . ° f . 
rates as a guide, the amount of this allowance has‘ varied 
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‘Tusre NITLLING PLANT FOR THE GRINDING STAGE AFTER CRUSHING 


with the times and at present,is paid at the rate of 
Ks. SS per month for those receiving Rs. 40 and 
below, and Rs. t0=8=@ for those receiving between 
Ks. 40 and Rs. 80 per month. 


Clothing Allowance. Is confined to certain special 
categories on surface, but all workmen employed under- 
vround receive Rs. 6 per annum as an inducement to 
wear clothing while at work and thus avoid many of 
the trivial cuts and scratches which might result in loss 
of time. 


The Mysore Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 
addition to any benefits provided by the Companies, 
the Act covers all workmen employed in the industry 
in the case of accidents arising out of and in the course 
ot their employment. ) 
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Subsidized Food Grains. By arrangement with 
Government, when control was introduced in the State 
in January, 1943, the Companies accepted responsibility 
tor the distribution of food grains to all employees, and 
it Was necessary to create a very substantial organiza- 
tion for this purpose. ‘lhe scheme has worked well, 
and since January 1945 when controlled prices were 
otheially enhanced, the Companies have continued to 
supply at the old rates, accepting the loss involved 
rather than passing the increased prices on to employees. 

For 1945 the value of tood grains’ sold was 
Rs. 21,13,058 involving the Companies in a loss as a 
result of this service of Rs. 3,31,237. 


Sick Pay. When the bread winner of the family falls 


ill, he is apt to feel anxious about his family during 
his illness. Keeping this in view, the employers have 


DEWATERING ‘TANKS (CYANIDE Works) 
1S 
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Atk AGITATION ‘TANKS (VERTICAL) CYANIDE Works 


had an enlightened scheme of sick pay for many years, 
whereby a worker while undergoing free treatment at 
the Companies’ Hospital receives in addition three- 
fourths of his basic wage with full dearness allowance. 
‘l'his constitutes a double scheme of health insurance, 
whereby a workman receives:tree treatment and attention 
tor himself, as well as financial assistance for his family 
during sickness. 

A Recuperatory Leave up to one month per year at 
sick pay rates is also granted under medical advice when 
employees undergoing treatment have recovered, but are 
not strong enough to resume work. If their homes are 
otf the Field, they are given railway fares. 

A Privilege Leave scheme, based on attendance quali- 
fications, has been in force since 1941 for all emplovees 
who have completed two years service. 

1¥ 


\nnual qualifving attendance, tull leave periods, and 


payments are as follows: 


(/nderground Surface 

Employment Employment 
Company Emplovees Attendance 280 days 280 days 
Contract ‘4 a yo. | ve i: ae 
Leave period sen cee 20 ee 13 99 
Payment oe eas ‘The employees’ basic rates, 


plus dearness allowance. 


Workmen whose attendance falls short of the above 
qualifications by not more than 20 days underground 
and 10 days on surface are allowed a proportion of the 
full period. 

In addition to the toregoing, sick leave referred to 
earlier is provided under the sick pay scheme for up to 
one month in anv one vear. 


IN THE MELTING ROOM WHERE THE GOLD Is 
FINALLY REDUCED TO BARs 
D{) 


Casual Leave without pay for varying periods may 
also be granted at a workman’s request. 


Religious Holidays. Christmas Day and Pongal are 
general holidays, with pay, for all workmen. In addition 
to this, various communities have special days on which 
they either break off work early or enjoy a holiday with 
pay in accordance with long-established custom. 


Provident Fund. A Provident Fund to which em- 
ployees may subscribe one anna per rupee of wages 
earned with a corresponding sum contributed by the 
Company, has been agreed to and is being established. 

‘The rules will provide that when an employee retires 
voluntarily he will receive: (1) His full subscriptions, 
(2) Any interest due, (3) A percentage of the Company’s 
contributions according to his years of continuous service 
as follows: 


Underground Employment — | Surface Employment 
Less than 5 years Nil. Less than 5 years 
>> Sree ... = 2 Sree 1a. 
6. ii 9 Tee 24 6- 7 se 
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15 and over jas ae 


Service Gratuity. Workmen engaged after 31-12-45 
must yon the Provident FKund as a condition of service, 
and are not entitled to an \ service gratuity benefits, 
but workmen in service on 31-12-45 still have the 
option of either continuing in the service — gratuity 
scheme or joming the Provident Fund. 

The service gratuity scheme was commenced many 
vears ago in the interest of workmen discharged from 
service medically unfit, prior to any statutory benefits 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The scheme and the amounts payable have been 
periodically liberalized and, at the present time, full 
benefits are payable to any workman in the scheme who 
after five years service 1s declared medically unfit: or 
having completed 12 years continuous service under- 
ground or 15 years on surface wishes to retire of his 
own accord. ‘he amounts payable under the scheme 
vary, but approximate ten days pay per year of service, 
for the lower rates of pay. 


MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT 
The. Company maintains a completely modernized 
and well equipped hospital of 250 beds. Free treat- 
ment is provided for all employees, and those attending 
the hospital enjoy the benefit of a very generous sick 
pay scheme. 

‘The hospital is in charge of a Chief Medical Officer, 
who is assisted by a full staff of qualified British and 
[Indian medical ofhcers. ‘The hospital is equipped and 
statfed to deal with a large turnover of medical and 
surgical cases, and has two operating theatres, two X-ray 
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‘THE COMPANIES’ HOSPITAL 
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A Warp IN THE COMPANIES’ HOsprrat 


AN OPERATING 
- THEATRE IN 

rHE COMPANIES’ 
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plants, and all modern facilities for bacteriological and 
pathological work. ‘lhe latest electrical fittings are 
installed, and sterilization and cooking are done by 
electricity. As an indication of the population served by 
this institution it may be mentioned that 23,112 
persons were eligible for treatment in the Kolar Gold 
Field Hospital in 1945, 

In addition to hospital duties, the medical staff 
supervise and direct the application of preventive 
medicine in all its aspects in the mining area, and has 
general charge of sanitation and other health measures 
throughout the area, including the mine maternity homes. 
The total number of persons under the supervision 
of the medical department in 1945 was 71,760. 
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HOUSING AND SANITATION 

These are primary considerations im any industrial 
area. Over the vears it has been established that some 
40 per cent of those employed preter to live with triends 
or relatives or in. outlying villages, and the Companies 


A BLock or INDIVIDUAL WoORKMEN’s Houses 


have thus concentrated on schemes which provide 
accommodation for approximately 60 per cent of their 
employees. ‘lo this end workmen’s housing colonies 
have been established in various convenient localities. 
The type of house has varied with the times and, at 
present, runs to individual units of precast concrete 
with tiled roofs. Rents, which bear no relation to the 
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cost of the service, vary from eight annas per month 
upwards depending on the type of accommodation. 

A sanitary staff is maintained in each colony under 
the direct supervision of the Chief Medical Othcer, and 
takes care of the sanitation, water supply, and other 
amenities necessary for the healthy maintenance of a 
large population. he health of the community is a 
fitting tribute to the efhiciency of this work. 
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WELFARE WORK 
Work of this nature on all’ Mines falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Field Welfare Officer, and covers a 
wide variety of activities, chief of which are noted below. 
Maternity Homes. [ach Aline maintains one or 
more maternity homes supervised by qualified midwives, 
as well as health visitors, for the instruction of expectant 
mothers. 
very effort is made to keep the homes attractive, 
both as regards service and appearance. In addition to 
other facilities, milk and shark liver oil are supplied 
free to patients. ‘The popularity of such establishments 
is emphasized by the fact that annually some 1,800 
births take place in them, representing 75 per cent of 
the total births recorded for the mining area. 
Recreational Facilities. Under the welfare depart- 
ment well-equipped sports clubs are provided by the 
Companies where employees can relax, read, hear the 
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A SCHOOL 
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wireless or play badminton, table tennis, carrom, volley 
ball, football, etc. Inter Club and open tournaments 
are frequently held and attract large numbers of visitors. 


The clubs are managed by committees elected by 
members and in recent years, except for a subsidy for 


sports equipment, have been generally self-supporting 


a great tribute to the enthusiasm and responsibility of 


members. 


‘THe ANNUAL FIELD SPORTS 
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A WoRKMEN’S RECREATION CLUB 


As general entertainment throughout the lines, 
dramas, bhajana parties, cinema shows and displays of 
various types are freely available under the welfare 
service. For children Roman _ rings, see-saws, swings 
and other facilities of a like nature are provided. 

\line tournaments covering athletic events are orga- 
nized annually. ‘These culminate in a general field sports 
day when inter-mine competition is most pronounced, 
Lhe performance of athletes taking part in_ these 
competitions will bear comparison with similar events 
anywhere in India. 

A Cattle Show is held by one mine on the Sunday 
nearest Pongal. ‘This has proved a very popular event 
and may, with the cattle sheds and attendants supplied 
for workmen’s cattle, have had a small part in the im- 
provement to be noted in the condition of local cattle in 
recent years. 
| a 
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A COMMUNAL WHOBI KHANA 


Educational Facilities. Free elementary education is 
provided for workers’ children by a number of Govern- 
ment aided primary and middle schools established by 
the Companies. Ambitious workers can also take advan- 
tage of night schools and adult literacy classes. 


Panchayat Courts. Good order and freedom from 
domestic and local friction are a first essential, when any 
large number of people are thrown into daily contact. 

‘l’o assist in achieving this object, organizations similar 
to the village panchayat are set up. ‘These consist of a 
Chairman and ten or more members either elected or 
appointed by the Superintendent on the basis of known 
reliability and impartiality. 

Any workman may present his difficulties to one of 
these bodies with the knowledge that he will get an 
impartial ruling, expeditiously and at no cost to himself 
in money or working time. 

The number of compromises and agreed settlements 
arrived at by panchayats bears ample testimony to their 
usefulness and the public-spirited nature of the members 
serving on them, 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


The Mysore Labour Act (1942) provides for the 
organization of industrial employees into associations to 
secure their welfare, for the promotion of peaceful and 
amicable settlement of industrial disputes by concilia- 
tion and arbitration and for certain other purposes. 

‘The management has co-operated in the organization 
of such associations, which have been active and vigor- 
ous and in general have served the employees well. 

There is plenty of scope for such associations which 
in the first instance should be concerned with the 
welfare of the worker. <As_ established institutions, 
however, their usefulness must be judged not on 
sectional advantage so much as on the general 
welfare of the State and its peoples, being served. It 
is hoped that the associations will live up to this higher 
ideal. 

‘The Government of Mysore maintains an Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour on the Field, and the Mines 
have an organization, still expanding, designed to cater 
to the needs of labour and co-operate with the Associa- 
tions and the Assistant Commissioner. 


TWEE AINES ANG TITHE STATS 


Since the inception of the industry, pav roll dis- 
bursements and expenditure on local supplies have 
continuously invigorated the State’s economy. lore 
than 21,000 persons are directly employed, and a 
community of some 134,000 souls entirely dependent 
on the industry has been established and maintained in 
an area previously a barren waste. 

The industry has been a direct source of revenue to 
the Mysore Government in royalty, taxation and gold 
duty, and payments on account of these items over the 
past three years averaged Rs. 1,63,30,200 per annum, 
or +1 per cent of the average value of production. Over 
the same period the annual return to Government on 
account of sales of power, water and timber to the 
mines has averaged Rs. 28,51,983. 

The indirect benefits of the presence of such an 
industry in the State is more difhcult to assess, but a 
reference to the accompanying graph (Fig. 2) showing 
the typical distribution of a mine’s revenue 1s illuminat- 
ing. Some 80 per cent of the revenue is paid out in 
India, a large proportion directly to Government and 
the remainder on account of wages and local supplies. 
‘This represents new wealth created within the State, 
and its circulation as purchasing power means that the 
volume of business, by whatever standard measured, is 
expanded and maintained on a correspondingly higher 
level. ‘There can thus be little doubt that the industry, 
over the years, has played its part in placing Mysore in 
the prominent and enviable position it occupies today 
amongst the States and Provinces of India. 
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The most important factor affecting the industry 
which is controllable is the Mysore Duty on Gold Act 
(1940) which imposes a duty on the gross value of the 
gold produced of 75 per cent of the amount by which 
the sale price exceeds Rs. 100 per ounce. As the duty 
is unaffected by cost of production or profits, it resulted 
in certain ore, which would normally be payable, being 
rendered unpayable. ‘This fact was appreciated and 
under the Mysore Duty on Gold (Amendment) Act 
(1945) provision was made under certain circumstances 
for refunds up to 50 per cent of the Duty paid. The 
effect of this concession for 1944 and 1945 is apparent 
in the accompanying statistics and graph. 
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YEAR | JULY 
1939 | 1946 
Rs. | a4 Ks. A. 
Direct Payments Per| shift | Per shift 
l. Wages (Average rate) ve see 11.64 | : |} 1.14 
2. Attendance Bonus ae i 2.28 | 0.67 
3. Dearness Allowance is | | 8.61 
4. Cost less Sale Price of Food | 1.02 
13.92 | 1 {11.44 
Special Allowances | 
5. Leave Pay ae ae ae te oo 1 ee 
6. Sick Pav aa ine pa | 0.20 | bec | 0.42 
7. Service Gratuity | | 
(or !’rovident Fund ig nies | 0.09 omen | 0.98* 
8. Clothing Allowance roe ies | aid oe | 0.15 
0.29 ° | 2.28 
Services | | 
9. Medical Establishment | | 0.46 0.92 
10. Sanitation of | 0.41 0.76 
11. Food Administration = | eee 0.24 
12. Welfare ae as | 0.15 0.32 
13. Loss on Housing oe | 0.36 0.73* 
14. Miscellaneous, including | | 
Light, Water, Transport, etc. | | 0.38 0.44 
| | 1.76 3.41 
a oa 15.97 | 21 1.13 
No. employed, Average wii 6.956 ies | 5.372 
Shifts worked a ++ | 20,93,506 ... | 1,37,272 
Average shifts, per month, per 
man iol a os 25.08 pee 24.62 


Statement showing Typical Payments by a Mine 
on account of Daily Rated Employees 


(Exclude Statutory Payments) 


* Adjusted to normal cost. 


‘he above represents one ounce or -098 

cubic inches of gold. Approx. 7/20th of 

an ounce represents the average amount 

recovered from each ton of ore treated: 

while 1/ 160th of an ounce is still retained 

in the material passed from the milling 
process to waste 
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ACTION COPY gg gas: 4 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
No. 1199 NEW DELHI, INDIA, October 22, 1948 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Subject: Gold Mining at Raichur, Hyderabad State. 
THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SIR: ore er. 


I have the honor to report that according to news- 
paper reports appearing in the Indian press, the Hatti 
gOld mine in Raichur District, Hyderabad State, is 
expected to go into preduction in three to four months’! 


time. The Indian News Chronicle of Delhi, reporting 
this in its issue of Octobef 21 states: 


"Hyderabad's only gold mine, at Hatti 

in Raichur District, is expected to go 
into production in three to four months’ 
time. : While some vital missing parts 

of the machinery fitted on the site are 
expected shortly, experimental work with 
"borrowed grinding machinery' has already 
begun. The production so far, however, 
according to official sources, is very 
small." 


The Calcutta Statesman dated October 12 in a news 
i$em on:the same subject states that "a beginning has 
been made with improvised machinery as the up-to-date 
anid. scientific machinery ordered by the State Government 
ave still lying in the Bombay docks. The officials 
expect that within three months it will be possible to 
make it a full-fledged modern gold mining centre. 

Eighty per cent of the capital of the company doing the 
mining are owned by the State mat bye +E The Government 
have already spent Rs. 60 lakhs (6000,000) on pros- 
pecting.” 


Respectfully yours, 


863.4 Howard Donovan 
VRAMAMURTY/vrm Charge d'affaires ad interim 


cc: All consular offices in India 
Division of South Asian Affairs 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
SECURITY : UN CLASSI FIED priority: AIR POUCH 845,.6341/12-1249 


TO : Department of State 
FROM: NEW DELHI 1185 December 12, 1949 2 Enclosures 


RF: New Delhi report 277 of duly 24, 1949 
sume: TRANSMITTING COPIES OF ANNUAL REPORTS OF OOREGUM GOLD : 
MINING CO. Of INDIA LTD, AND CHAMPION REEF GOLD MINES © ee 
OF INDIA LTD,, KOLAR GOLD FIELDS, MYSORE F pH 


Reference is mede to Embassy's report no. 277 of July 
24, 1949, conteining "Data on production, wege trends and 
related matters, Kolar Gold Fields, South India, 1939-19468", MINES 
and to report no. 145, Oct 4, 1949, from the American Consu— GEO SUR. 
1eéte General, Madras, on the gold mining industry in Mysore 
State, South Indie. In the latter a summry wae given of 
the-annual reports of the Mysore Gold Mining Co. Ltd., and 
Nundydroog Mines Ltd., 1948, Kolar Gold Fields. With the 
appearance of the company reports for. .the Ooregum Gold Min- PRB 
ing Co, of India Ltd., and Champion Reef Goid Mines of India, Den, 
Ltd., conies of which are attached hereto as enclosures num [ 
bers 1 and 2, the facts are available for the Department, tts! 
the United States Bureau of Mines, and other interested —_—- 7Ul 
United States Government agencies, to judge of the opera- es 6 
tions of all four of the gold producers at the Kolar Gold 
Fields. 


An interesting article entitled, "The Curse of Gautama" 
dealing with 1948 annual reports of the four companies, operst- 
ing in Kolar gold field appears on pages 846-847 of the well- 
known weekly. journal of economic analysis publishec in New 
Delhi, the Ka stern Economist, XIII/21, December 2, 1949. 
Premising that 4f the maximum advantage is to be taken of 
the poor grade of ore in Indie at a time when there is a de- 
mand for the ore sat the price, it is obviously necesséry 
that the cost of mining should be as low as possible." Point- 
ing out the increesing burden of mining costs of the four 
companies because of the great depth of their workings, the 
rise in weges and decline in output per man, the journal com- 
ments that the only remedy would eppeer to be “a further 
measure of relief by the State." Although the Government of 
Mysore repealed its gold duty charges within the year, the 
rate of taxation in Mysore State will probably be stepped up 
to provincial Indian rates within two years; and if this 
happens, and there is at the Same time no great improvement 
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in productivity per worker, the journal concludes that it would 
“barely pay to work the ore reserves and would definitely not 
pay to sink new shafts or extend existing workings at depth." 
The conclusion which the Yournal reaches is, therefore, of 
interest. "What seems to be needed is a fresh inducement to 
mine, on the condition that wages remain the same and thet the 
strengthened position of the industry is not dissipated in divi- 
Gends. The Dividend Limitation Act attomstically secures that 
any subsidy grented at present will only strengthen the industry 
for the future, and while financial reserves are being strength- 
ened, part of the surplus will in any case come back to the 
State on the division of the surplus profits. It .will be appro- 
priate, therefore, if a concession of the kind contained in the 
new Section 15C of the Indian Income Tax Act, 1922, as intro- 
duced by Ordinance No, IX of 1949, were now grented to the gold 
mining industry of India. This may take the form of exemption 
from taxation in reepect of & proportionate share of the profits 
ettributable to extensions and improvements undertaken within 
three years from the lst of April 1948, 


"This 18 a proposal without precedent, but the argument in 


its favor is thet it will add to the country's gold stocks against 
&® rainy day, and will make the most of the opportunities of the 
moment ..... as long &@S gold continues to be sought after, it 

will be wisdom on the pert of Governments to counteract the 

curse of Gautama which turns ore into stone or earth." 


A brief note appears in the Sunday Statesman, New Delhi, 
of December 11, 1949, stating thet the Government of Mysore 
is giving consideration to an application from Messrs. John 
Taylor and Sons (Indie) Ltd., who are managing four gold mines 
in Kolar gold fields referred to above, for permission to 
prospecting further in the gold—bearing areas in Mysore. 


For the Ambassador: 


) / c\y 
4 vial a’w’ Aya rou 
if 
Howard Dénovan 
Counselor of Embassy 
| 
Enclosures: 
1J Five copies of clipping from Stetesman, Nov 22, 1949. 
2./ Five copies of clipping from Statesman, Nov 25, 1949. 
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» NOVEMBER 23, 1949 


COMPANY MEETING 


OOREGUM GOLD MINING 
COMPANY OF INDIA, LTD. 


—_—__¢@—____. 


MR. M. A. SREENIVASAN’S SPEECH 


In the « 
General 
ATinir 


irse of his speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Ooregum Gold 
Nining Co. of Indi: td, held at K.G.F. 
on Nov it. 1949, Mr M. A. Sreenivasan, 
Vice-Chairman, said 

Before 1 commence with the business ct 
the Meeting I have to announce, with deep 
regret, the sudden death on Oct 14 of Major 
The Hon A. T. J. Fraser, DSO. Major 
Fraser had been your Chairman since 1936, 
and a Director of the Company since 1923. 

In the vacancy of Chairman your Board 
has resolved to appoint Mr Thomas Pryor, 
DSO. 


17) 


TRANSFER OF CONTROL 
All the necessary arrangements to trans- 
fer control of the Company having been 
made prior to the Extraordinary General 
Meeting hela on May 6, the transfer 
Was put into effect immediately after the 
Meeting. This called for the relinquish- 
ment by the tirm of John Taylor & Sons, 
who had been Managers since the inception 
of the Company 69 years ago, of their ap- 
pointment as Managers which they agreed 
to do in favour of John Taylor & Sons 
(India) Ltd., a Company which was incore- 
porated in this State in April of this year. 
REPEAL JF GOLD DUTY 
The repeal of the Gold Duty, which had 
£O gravely undermined the industry as to 
threaten its very existence, did not come 
A day too soon. As you know, the new 
agreement provides for payment to the 
Government, in addition to Taxes and 
toyalties, of a substantial share of the 
surplus profits as Contribution in Heu o27f 
Duty 
Your mine has the proud distinction cf 
being the deepest in the world. This dis- 
tinction has been attained only by the 
employment of the most advanced methods 
of deep mining technique, calling for miles 
of carefully designed supporting, huge 
hoisting machinery and costly air-condi- 
tioning equipment, 
WAGES AND PRODUCTION 
Statistics of cost and production show 
that while industrial wages all over India 
have risen at least threefold since 1933, 
this increase has been accompanied by a 
deplorable fall in labour output of about 
30 to 40% during the same period. In the 
Kolar Gold Field too, there has been an 
increase in index of wages per ton of ore 
milled from 100 (base) in 1939 to 335.2 
in 1948, and a decline in the index of pro- 
duction per worker from 100 (base) in 1939 
to 64.8 in 1948, 
RESULTS 
Ouring the year 97,118 tons of ore were 
treated yielding 28,618 ounces of fine gold, 
an increase of 6,473 tons and 2,508 ounces 
respectively compared with the previous 
year. This bigger output resulted largely 
from the freedom from prolonged strikes 
which had so seriously affected the work 
of the Mine during the three preceding 
years. 
The profit on Revenue Account was an 
increase to £76,337-15-0. To the amount 


carried to Profit and Loss Account there 


was added £2,982-15-0 in respect of income 
from investments, making a total of 
£79,320-10-0. After charging Staff Provident 
Fund, and the cost of the Delegation tu 
India, providing for U.K. Income Tax and 
transferring the amount of the grade bonus 
to Special Reserve, there remained 
£29,796-9-4. Out of this sum there was paid 
a dividend of 11% on the Preferénce Shares 
and 54% on the Ordinary Stock of the 
‘Company, both free of Tax, which together, 
are equivalent to approximately 7j% free 
of Tax on the whole Capital, the maximum 
amount allowed to be distributed under the 
Gold Duty Relief Scheme. After charging 
the percentage on Dividend, there remained 
£8,779-18-7 to be carried forward. 


The Mine has suffered several misfortunes 
during 1949. The first was the strike of 
labour which broke out in February and 
lasted for nearly two months. The second 
misfortune came in the shape of a series cf 
violent rockbursts which occurred on Aug 
21 when, I regret to say, one person Wds 
killed. Severe damage was caused t) 
Auxiliary Shaft and in consequence the 
output of the Mine is likely to be affected 
for the remainder of the year. Another 
serious setback came in the shape of fire 
at the 73rd level, between Bullen’s an4t 
Auxiliary sections, resulting in a still fur- 
ther curtailment of production and deve- 
lopment work. 

Output up to the end of October 1949 was 
65.209 tons treated, yielding 21,074 ounces, 
compared with 79,960 tons and 23,751 
ounces respectively for the same period in 
the previous year. 

Our sificere thanks are due to Messrs 
John Taylor & Sons, who were the Com- 
pany’s Managers during the year under re- 
view, also to Mr J. W. Morgan the Superiri- 
tendent and his staff for the loyal services 
they have continued to render to the Com- 
rany. Mr Morgan has since joined John 
Tavior & Sons (India) Ltd., as a Managing 
Director. Mr Peter Best has been appuoint- 
ed Superintendent in his place. 

MANAGERS’ REMARKS 

“Mir Arthur H. E ‘layior, in tne course ¢w¥ 
his remarks on behalf of the Managers said: 

During the year under review, there were 
several strikes of short duration, but the 
output was not greatly affected. 

There was an increase in the tonnage 
miiled and gold produced, but the develop- 
ment footage accomplished was 216 feet less 
than in 1947; 1,550 feet or 47% was on pay- 
able lode averaging 25.2 inches wide and 
assaying 26.6 dwt. per ton in value, com- 
pared with 1,165 feet or 33% in 1947. 

Despite a genera! increase in the cost of 
labour and materials the larger tonnage 
treated and the working of the joint agrcee- 
ment has caused a reduction in the work- 
ing costs per ton when compared with the 
previous year. 

The 70th level haulage to Gifford’s a ait 
was completed and will come into /juil 
operation as soon as rolling stock is reaacy 
which should be.in the early part of 1950. 

The improvement in development results 
has been maintained and the outlook is 
more promising. 

The results at the 987th level en the main 
reef were more promising than we had had 
for some 800 feet in depth in this part of 
the mine, and the results at the 98th level 
have shown still further improvement, 
though a band of pegmatite replaced the 
main reef channel in winzes south below 
the 98th levei and has extended southwards 
and interrupted the reef in the No. 2A 
winze south. These winzes have, however, 
since the close of the year, been sunk 
through this intrusion to the lode channel, 
though nothing of value has yet been ex- 
posed 

Development on the folds has continued 
at the 97th and 98th levels. It should pe 
explained that these folds have come into 
the Ooregum mine from the levels above 
in the Champion Reef mine, and the pitch 
of the fold between the 97th and 08th leveis 
has flattened with the result and an increas- 
ing length of ore is being opened up on the 
valuable east and west limbs in the 
Ooregum mine. 


Development on the west reef in the 
bottom levels of the mine has continued 
throughout the year under review with en- 
couraging results. The lengths, widths and 
values of ore developed have progressively 
increased from the 97th to the 99th levels. 

Further development in this important 
area will be watched with interest, and 


' should enable the development footage to 


be increased from the very low figures uf 
recent years. Due to lack of funds, it has 
been necessary, in order to confine deve- 


lopment to proving the extension of known — 


ore bodies, from which ore for the mill is 
won, rather than on exploratory work in 
unpayable ground. 


ORE RESERVES 

At the end of the year, the payable ore 
reserves were estimated at 147,614 tons, at 
en average grade of 86 dwt. per ton, a 
decrease of 9.701 tons and 1.57 dwt. com- 
pared with the estimate at the end of 1947, 
In addition, there was a tonnage of pay- 
able ore of low grade estimated to amoun{ 
to 64,395 tons. The further reduction tu 
the ore reserves is a matter of the utmost 
seriousness, as the ore reserves are now at 
a very low figure. But, it is expected that 
the result of development during the cur- 
rent year of the east limb of the fold at 
the 98th level and the west reef between 
97 and 99 levels will ensure that there will 
be no decline in the tonnage and grade oj 
the reserves at the end of 1949. Every 
effort is being made to conserve the exist- 
ing ore reserves as much as possible by 
maintaining a sufficient return to meet ex: 
penses and provide funds for development 


Some assistance should be obtained as s 
result of the Repeal of the Gold Duty, and 
it ts expected that, when combined opera- 
tions in your mine and the adjoiming 
Champion Reef mine become effective, a 
considerable reduction in costs will result. 

During the current year, operations have 
been seriously affected by an illegal strike 
of two months in February and March. On 
Aug 21, a heavy rockburst occurred in 
the Auxiliary shaft, since which date, all 
work below the 86 level has been suspended 
due to necessary repairs to the shaft before 
it can again be put into commission. | re- 
gret, also. to have to inform you that a 
fire broke out on Oct 22, 1949 in the 
vicinity of the 73rd level between Bullen‘s 
and Auxillary shafts which has made it 
necessary to close down all development 
and productive work in the mine. These 
occurrences have resulted in a serious re- 
duction of ore for the mill and profit for the 
current year. 

In spite of these setbacks, good progress 
in the joint working has been made and 
this has continued during the current year. 

Support of the ground in the great depths, 
to which the workings have reached, con- 
tinues to be a probiem of the utmost im- 
portance. The deepest point in the mine is 
the bottom of Auxillary main winze, 9,376 
feet vertically below the Field datum, For 
the safe extraction of the ore shoots in 
auxiliary section, a planned sequence of 
stoping and rigid support of the stopés are 
essential. 18,734 tons of granite, represent- 
ing 84% of support, were utilized during 
1943. 


The joint working of the Ooregum and 
Champion Reef Mine has greatly facilitated 
the support and sequence of stoping of the 
area in the southern section of the 
Ooregum Mine and the northern section of 
the Champion Reef Mine. 

The Company continues to give constant 
attention to the welfare of its employees, 
while the issue of foodgrains at concessional 
rates has continued throughout the year. 
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COMPANY. MEETING 
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CHAMPION REEF GOLD MINES 
OF INDIA LTD. 
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VICE-CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 
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In tne course of ais Sspeecn at the 


Annual General Meeting of the Champion 
Reef Gold Mines of India Ltd., held at 
K.G.F. on Nov 10, 1949, Mr M A Sreeni- 
Vasen, Vice-Chairman said: 

It is with great regret that 1 have te 
Announce the sudden death on Oct 14 -¢ 
Major The Hon'ble A. T. J. Fraser, DSO 
who had been Chairman of your Com- 
pany for over quarter of a century. Your 
Board has resolved to appoint Mr Arthur 
g'A. Willis to fili the vacancy 

This is the first Annual! General Meeting 
to be held in Mysore after the transfer on 
May 6 of the seat of its contro] and 
management under the new Agreement 
Gated Feb 2U, 1949. with the Government 
of Mysore and this meeting is being heid 
in pursuance of Article 73 of the Company's 
Articles of Association. Under the new 
Agreement. as you are aware, the Govern- 
ment undertook to repeal the Gold Duty 
Act and i am pleased to inform you that 
this has now been done. The next stage 
will be the incorporation of the Rupes 
Company in Mysore to take over the Com- 
pany’s assets and undertakings in India. 
A scheme to give effect to this further 
stage is in course of preparation. 


The transfer of control to Mysore invalv- 
ed new arrangements with regard to 
Management and Messra. John Taylor & 
Sons, who had been Managers since the 
inception of the Company, agreed to resign 
their appointment in favour of John Tayior 
& Sons (India) Ltd... a Company which was 
incorporated in April this year. I am glad 
to say the link with John Taylor & Sons 
has not been broken and the firm has 
agreed to continue to serve as consu!tants 
to the Company. The new arrangements 
are working satisfactorily. 

The repeal! of the Gold Duty, which had 
60 gravely undermined the industry as 
to threaten its very existence, did not 


Oorecum 


ORE KESULTS 

Purning now to the Report ana accounts, 
aS these have been in your possession for 
sporne days I will, with your permission, 
Adopt the usual course and take them as 
read During the year under review 105,07u 
tons of ore were treated yielding, with 428 
ounces recovered by retreatment of by- 
products, 52,604 ounces of fine gold, an 
increase of 14,410 tons and 2,330 ounces 
compared with the previous year, a result 
vhich [ am sure you will agree is most 
7 stactory. 

Nile there were a number of labout 
s'r'kes during the year, all fortunately cf 
sort duration, the absenée of‘any prolong- 
ed «trikes which had been a feature of the 
previous years, undoubtedly contributed 
largely to the greater output from the Mine 
during 1948 Unfortunately soon after the 
commencement of the current year there 
was a strike which lasted for nearly two 
months and which had of course a serious 
ei'ect on the output and profits. 

(he working of the Champion Reef and 
Mines as a joint operation con- 
tinued throughout the year and good pro- 
gress was made. both underground and on 
furface, with the necessary arrangements 
for complete joint working of the two 
Mines 


Vuring 1949, production has been well 
maintained and, in spite of the stoppage 
for two months in the early part of the 
year, the production up to the end if 
October was 82,170 tons crushed and 43,417 
olunces produced as compared with 83.473 
tons and 43.034 ounces for the same period 
last year. 


MANAGERS’ REMARKS 


Mr’ Arthur Taylor spoke as follows: 

During the year 1948 there was a wel- 
come reduction in the unauthorized cessa- 
tions of work, with the result, that tonnage 
crushed was higher than in the previous 
year 5.287 feet of development work was 
completed. which was 532 feet less than in 
1947, 2.278 feet or 43% was on payable ore, 
average width 373 inches and value 22.4 
dwt. per ton 

in the north section, the main iode and 
folds were developed on the 90th. 9lst and 
$2nd ievels The 90th ieveil development 
was completed. and showed a payable 
length of 509 feet. averaging 33 dwt. over 
a width of 34 inches. On the Qlst ievel, 
538 feet averaged 3] dwt. over a width “f 
259 inches. Development of the 92nd level 
which was commenced at the close of 1914 
has since continued and good widths and 
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123 feet. averaging 22.9 dwt. over a width 
of 179 inches. Driving has now commenced 
from a winze below this level in which good 
widths and values were encountered. Re- 
clamation in this area has yielded a con- 
siderable tonnage of average grade ore for 
the mill and this work is being continued 
with interesting results 


RESERVES 


The reserves of payable ore at the end 
of 1948 were computed at 548,834 tons of an 
average grade of 12.11 dwt., whigi shows 
a small decrease on the total at the end of 
1947 in addition, there is a tonnage of 
probable ore of low grade, estimated at 
48.466 tons. It is not expected that there 
will be any appreciable change in the pay- 
able reserves at the end of the current year. 

Due to the great depths to which the 
workitgs in the Champion Reef Mine have 
been apitinued, the support of ground con- 
rinues to be a problem of major importance. 
The stopping of the valuable Glen Ore 
choot. which extends to a vegtical area 4 
55 acres, is proceeding according to strict 


sequence and the progress of the extraction 
of the valuable pillars in the rockbhurst area 
between the 78th and 80th levels has been 
satisfactory 


The supply of granite tor the rigid sup- 
port of the stopes, so essential for the safe 
working of this ore shoot, has been ade- 
quately maintained, and 44.560 tons were 
used for this purpose in 1948. 


Ventilation is aiso a probiem of major 
importance due to the high temperatures 
of the rock at the great depths which have 
now been reached. As the mine is carried 
to further depths, the problem of ventila- 
tion will become still more important, and 


consideration is already being given to the 


necessary steps which must be taken to 
provide for the future 


The joint working agreement with the 
Ooregum Cornpany came into force at the 
beginning of 1948. 


ore from the Auxiliary section 


station, to enable the 


this arrangement next year 


in this connexion, the — 
arrangements necessary to enable all the > 
in the — 
Ooregum Mine to be conveyed by the ‘0 

level main haulage and hoisted up Gifford’s | 
shaft, are proceeding satisfactorily. Enlarge- 
ment of the mill at Champion Reef and the 
construction of a new sorting and crushing 
combined tonnage 
from both mines to be treated in one mill, 
are progressing, and it is hoped to complete 


During tne current year, operations have 


come a day too soon.: As you know, the 
new agreement provides for payment to 
the Government, in addition to taxes and 
royalties, of a substantial share of the 
surplus profits as cuntribution in lieu of 


been affected Ly an illegal Strike in 
February and March, and a rock burst in 
Biddick shaft. The shaft lining between 
the 79th and 80th levels was damaged by 
a heavy rock burst on Aug 30, 1949 and 


Vaiues have been disclosed. 

The development of the valuable Gien 
Ore shoot in the southern section was 
adversely affected below the Qlst level by 


Duty Despite the feeling that the Gov- 
ernment thus took too large a share of 
the earnings. it was the paramount con- 
Sideration that the life of the 
was saved, together with the large town- 
ship it supports and nourishes. that won 
acceptance for the new terms. 


HOW EACR RUPEE IS SHARED 


/ 

The average price realized per tola of 
goid during 198 was Rs. 113-9. Out ef 
every rupee realized, the shareholder got 
less than six pies as dividend. Of the re- 
maining 15) annas, a little over five annus 
went to labour as wages. Taxes and levies 
claimed more than iabour—over seven 
annas—not it must be noted. out of every 
rupee of profit, but-of gross receipts. The 
balance went to meet charges for power, 
the rising costs of materials and equip- 


ment, and an inadequate provision for 
depreciation. 


As is well known, industrial wages all 
over India including the Kolar Gold Field 
have risen over threefold since 1939. This 
increase of wages has unfortunately been 
accompanied by a lamentable decline 'n 
labour outturn of about one-third. It is 
interesting to observe that during the same 
period, the demands of loca] taxation not 


only kept pace with bu 
of increasa of wages, t outstripped the rate 


a: 


industry ~ 


an. intrusion of pegmatite which is mixed 
with the lode, and, in some places, com- 
pietely replaces it. 


Development of the 90th level which was 
unaffected boy pegmatite was completed 
during the year, and a total of 1,220 feet 
averag 20 dwt. per ton in value over 45 
inches. On the lst level, to the end «4 
the year, 867 feet of 18 dwt. ore, 44 inches 
wide, have been opened up, and since the 
close of the year, an additional 191 feet, 
averaging 51.3 inches in width. assaying 
14.2 dwt. per ton has been developed. There 


is also an additional 82 feet, south of the | 


main ore shoot, average 17 dwt. per ton 
over 24 inches in width. Development 
accomplished up to the 30th September 
1949 has proved that the pegmatite is not 
so extensive as was at first feared. 

At the 93rd level, a crosscut west from 
Osborne's shaft has cut the lode; there ts 
no evidence of pegmatite. The indications 
are that a continuation of values in the 
lode may be expected as further develop- 
ment takes place. 

In the upper tevels of the mine, explora- 


tion of the hanging wall branch of the , 


main iode, north of Glen’s primary shaft, 
was continued during the year, between the 
\Oth and 13th levels, and some payable ore 
was found. Since the close of the year, at 
the 13th level, development has disclosed 


; 


sequent minor burst. 


79th level have been 


in a tew weeks’ tim: 


There was a reduction in working Costs per 
ton during the year, due to the increased 
connege which was milled as compared with 
1947. Although there were general increase¢ 
in the price of supplies and in payments tc 
labour, these were offset by economies re- 
sulting from the joint working agreement. 

Since the close of the year. the manage- 
ment and control of your Company has 


been transferred to this country and 


now under the direction of John Taylor & 
Sons (India) Limited. while Messrs. John 
the former Managers, re- 


Taylor & Sons | 
main as Consulting Engineers 


| while the issue of foodgrains at concessional 
rates bos continued throughout the 


between the 83rd and 84th levels by a sub- 
Stopping and deve- 
lopment in the North section below the | 
suspended while 
repairs to the shaft are being made. but it 
‘s expected that full work will be resumed 


The Company comtinues to give constant 
attention to the welfare of its employees, 


year. 
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ADDRESS OFFICIAL COMMUNICATIONS To KFICE OF FOREIGN LIQUIDAT ION CO “TSSIONER 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. c. DEPARTM ENT OF STATE 


WASHINGTON 


August Sy 1946 


——— 


TOs Mre Michael He Cardozo 
FROM: Ruth Campbell 


SUBJECT : Silver - Lend-Leased to India 


= ~ 
—: 


In our three way conversation on July 22, including Charles 
Adair (Middle East Division) you stated that during the war, 


so far as you knew,the United States did not sell silver 
directly to any country, and that the lend-lease mechanism 
was the only way in which silver was made available to 
foreign governments from U. S. Treasury stocks of silver, 
The Secretary of the Treasury decided that all silver lend- 
leased to other countries should be returned in kind after 
the end of the war, and Congress was advised that these 
were the only terms on which silver was being transferrede 
This type of caniitment was required of the foreign govern= 
ments largely to overcome congressicnal opposition to the 
releasing of Treasury silver, even for war purposes. 


You further stated that in the final lend=-lease settlements 
so far consummated with countries to which silver had been 
lend-leased, the United States Government has not in any way 
relaxed the original insistence on repayment in kind of the 


lend-leased silvere 
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NO. 449 


UNRESTRICTED New Delhi, India, January 17, 1946 


ole WHS ake had bed +" ; 
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SUBJECT: Transmitting Letter Summarizing Investigation 7 
of Radio-Grade Quartz Possibilities of the 


Mogok Area, Burma, 


Py aes 
HE HONORABLE WAS, DIVISION Of . 
ULE EASTERN Arai [ 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, FEB 13 tg4g\\ S] 


WASHIN UEPA 
WASHINGTON, Le TMENT OF STATE 


ee 


I have the honor to enclose, marked for the 
Department, the Department of Commerce, the United 
>| States Bureau of Mines, and the United States Geo- 
"| logical Survey, four copies of a letter, dated Jan- 
.. uary 10, 1946, sent to the Metals and Minerals Divi- 
sion of the United States Commercial Company, Washing- 
ton, by Mr. Andrew V, Corry of FEA-India, 


» —— ' 
S39 Al Red! | dead . 


— The letter summarizes an investigation by Lt, Alfred 
» Brown, at the time on detached service and assigned 
O FEA-India, on the possibilities as a source of radio- 
: “lerade quartz of the Mogok Area of Burma, 


. en ‘. 
’ 


tai 
RAPHY 


x -. 


GEOG 
'OGRAPHYy 


The conclusion reached is that the area, from which 
guartz crystals of superior quality and sometimes large 
dimensions have been obtained at intervals during th: 
la Lirty years, remains a promising though minor 
source of radio-grade quartz if and when the demands 
of the market stimulate a resumption of mining, The 
names of possible suppliers are included in the letter, 


AND CART 
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Respectfully yours, 
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©Four Matas of letter dated January 10, 1946 
marked for (1) the Department, (2) the  Departmeget 
of Commerce, (3) the United states Bureau of Mix> s 
and (4) the ‘United States Geological Survey, 
i 
Copies tc American Consulate General, Rangoon, with : 
copy of enclosure, e 
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Original and ozalid to eee 


Uivision of rorelign 
tconomic Development 
na scemeietenanen 


No. FeInf’ia #De2321 
January 10, 1946 


Mr. Georrce 5. Jewett, Chief 

deteals and Minerals Division 
« GS. Commercial Company 
ashin ton, D.C. 


pubjects anf} , : 

> Mozok Area, Burma: 

| atte ifred D. Brow: > 
lee with FE 


Dear Mr. Jewett: 


| In | published in 1944, the 
late "rr, E. Le Ge “LEGG, former Director of the Geological 
Survey of Burma and subsequently Superintending Geolorist 

en’ then Direetor of the Geological Survey of Inia till 
Geath about 12 months aco, makes two references to the quarts 
feposits of the Mogok area. 


"Mog ck he writes / is reached by a motor 
road miles long from Tabeitkyin on the 
Irrawaddy iver. At the fortyesecond mile 
on this road, rock crystal and topaz have 
been extrected from a permatite at Sakangyi." 

(Page 17) 


"In 1922823 some extraordinarily large 
crystals of transparent quartz were found. 
Some of these crystals were 4 feet long and 
one foot wide. The rock crystal found a 
reacy market in China. The pegmatite is not 
worked at present." 

(Page 18) 


Other authoritative geological publications which we have 
combed for guidance in our seareh for radio-egrade quarts 
possibilities contain some further references, which, however, 
are equally meazer. Accordingly, when we learned from 
reliable Indian gem merchants that Mogok had been a source 


Jormary 10, 1946 


of quartz erystels of «ptical and Japidary craces “in quantity," 
we appliec to — at ton for and reeeive permission to ave 
ieutenant ALFR D PD. PCOWN make a spot check for us. brown was 
tien working wit? our Office on cetached service from the U,.5. 
Army Signal Corps for the purpose of assisting us to appraise 
racio=.rade quartz possibilities in she Indis=-Burme Theater. 
e Army moreover consented to facilitate his investigation 

_n tne Mogok area by provicing transpor‘ations the place was 
still compara’ ively isolat°d because the ordinary lines of 
communicetion cisrupted by t e war ad not yet been restored. 
As Brown's initial f' ndings seemed promising, we mace plans to 
supplement his preliminary urvey bY a more thorough survey 

o he carried out by (Rev.) SICHARL D. LY NS, Minerals Consultant 
attached to our office, and myself. Bur circumstances inter- 
vened which pre ented our p:tting the plans into effeet. In 
consequence, the data I am now informally reporting to you 

‘or Brown are less comprehensive than we shoul¢é like t>em to 

-e.  WNeverth less, since they include in*ormation not elsewhere 
available to our Goverment, I am conficent they will be of 
interest. Brown's examination suggests that the quartg 
feposits of the Morok area have apparently not been exhausted 
and may agein serve, as in pre-war days, es a minor source of 
highequality material if and when the demands of the market 
stimulate resumption of mining. 


Ze 'rown visited the Mogok area, location of which is shown 
on the map attachec, on June 27 an€@ eo ane between Aurvust 27 

and September 4, 1945. Cnly one mining site of the Sakangyi 
tract is yet accessible, for jungle growth had become exceed= 
ingly dense curing the past few years while the mines were 

left largely inactive. In°ormation concerning sites which 
could not be personally insveected by Brown durin the time 

at his disposal was ©) tained by him from local mine inspectors 
and miners. Among those who assisted him in this way are: C.L. 
NICHOLS, formerly connected with Burma Ruby “Vines Company; 

U TuA YA dine Inspector of Kyatpyin tract, dogok Jurisdiction; 
KG BA 1Y0, Mine Inspector ("Nitinan Sanjo Kaisha"): os Ruby 
Merchant,  Mogoks 0 HTIN, Ruby Merchant, Uagok; U SA” ILING 
Lapiderist Mogoks; CliIT ” SWE, Stones Merchant and ll Gri 

Mogok; U BA JYAN, Stones Merchant, New Bagear, Mogok; MAUG “skin, 
pre-war Government dain contractor, Mogok; KOBOKHIN, Ruby Mer- 
chant, Mog _ A ie Ruby Merchant, Kyatpyin village gee | 
OOMAR NOOR MOHAMED, Ruby Merchant, Mogok; U KHIN, Ruby Merchant, 
Mogok; and HAKIM a businessman Moroxk « Brown mentions 
that Hakim Singh, who accompanied h him throughout his trip, proved 
nhs pe toner ef helpful as an interpreter, investigator and general 
assistant. 
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36 Biotite -, garnetiferous anc other ¢enelisses, crystalline 
limestones and granites comprise tiie chief rocketypes cropping 
out ir the Mogok region, Upper Burma. The reeks are 

c aracteristically developed in the Mogok subcivision of Katha 
bistrict, where their southern boundary is fairly well-cefined 
by the Nampai valley. They form an igneous complex, Dr.Clegg 
recor’s, in which pre-Cretaceous rocks of the ora Piatoeu 

end Cretaceous rocks of the Central Basin are involved. ‘he 
principal in rusive, locally »nown as the Kabaing «ranite,is 
related to the -ranites of the Sino-Burmese frontier northeast 
of this area and to those of ‘enasserim, Siam anc Malaya to 

the south. Dr. Clegg seems to consi°’«r them to be 0° poste 
Cretaceous ege (probably early Bocene), like the other intru- 
sives to be mentioned below. Syenites alse occur as intrusives, 
invadin toe ecrystelline limestones near “ogok. From these 
crystelline limestones are derived he rubles, sapphires and 
spinels for whic’ t°e area is famons, two of the principal 
centers of output being the gravel-beds of Mogok itself and 
Ratha 7 miles west. Near ' yatpyin, the third of the three 
main gememining centers, 4 series of alkaline intmisives 
ranging from urtite to nepheline syenite has penefrated the 
limestones. Year Bernarémyo, 7 miles north-northwest of Morok, 
are several exposures of fresh-looking peridotite from which 
peridots are obtained. Besides the gems named above, an 
apatite o* a peculiar biue color, sea-green and bluishegreon 
aquamarine, chrysoberyl, cordierite or “water sanphire,“ 
garnet, two varieties of lapis laguli an‘ two varieties of 
moonstone occur and heave been mined, Clegg also mentions 
topag and roeck-crystal. 


4. Few other mineral deposits of economic interest are 
yet known in the neighborhood of Mogok. Clege's list, which 
cannot be expected to be exhaustive since the regicn has 

never been completely explored by geologists, names the 
following: thin seams of lignitie Pliocene coal at Pinlebu; 

e small vein of euriferous copper ore near Mile 5 on the Mogok- 
Thabeitkyin peers Dg ote p> ge siliceous veins at Kyaukpazat 


a 


exploited from to 1902 when the pay-ore shoot was 
exhausted and no other was found; lenticles of graphite of a 
poor quality near Wabyudaung; cerussite (lead carbonate, 
“white lead ore") veinlets in the aphanite at nog BO 
small quantities of muscovite mica at Yenyau near Thabeitkyin. 
While the Japanese were in occupation of this part of Burma 
they organized ‘itinan Sanjo Kaisha, a mininz company to work 
mice and graphite. Mice was mined by them at Tatew Mount, 


Mr. George 5S. Jewett January 10, 1946 


about e miles northwest of the Le U quarters at Mogok, for 
two anc a ‘alf years, it was reported to Frowm, continuing 
until February 194°, he largest size of trimmed muscovite 
mice pro“uced measured 12" x 12", put the average output cone 
isted in pieces trimmed to 4" x 4", with » small amount 
adout 6G” x 7". The Burmese clerk of the company estimated 
‘at production during the last 6 months of Nitinan Sanjo 
Kaisha's operations aggregated about 500 tons, but the Mine 
Inspector who worked for the concern told Brown that the 
utput did not exceed 25 tons of dressed mica. The workings 
were carried cown to a depth of only 1° to 20 Saat on the 
average, and it is claimed by the local people that the 
deposits have not been depleted. They said thet the Japanese 
mining officials took samples of a "black" (presumably heavily 
spotted) mica occurring in the Kyinidaung tract between Mogok 
and Momeik but made no attempt to produce this variety, nor 
‘id they display any interest in a “silvery weathered mica" 
occurrence at a place two miles east cof the Le U quarte’s. 
Some years ago, it is said, Burme Ruby Mines Company had 
procuced mica from the Tataw Mount site were t>e Japanese 
recently worked. Vitinan Sanjo Keisha also procuced graphite. 
Until February 1944 they mace little output; after that time 
they are said to have produced a total of 80 to 90 tons of 
crushed material, havine brought in a rock crusher from Mawehi 
ines, "O miles east of Toungoo. 


The metellogeny seems to be Eocene. Yet signi“icant 
phases of metallic mineraleforming activity, including pneu- 
matolysis for example, may have continued on e diminishing 
scale even into the Pliocene Period, while volcanic activity 
was active on the borders of Katha bistrict. 


6. The metamorphic and igneous rocks of the Mogok region 
are cut by pegmatite dikes, some of which contain large 

quartz crystals. Clegg refers to one of these, mined in 1922- 
193. Other indications of the size of memorable, and therefore 
probably unusually large, crystals were given Brown by miners 
and erystel dealers in Mog ok. They told him that the Japanese 
had looted from tem a fieurine of rock crystel cut into the 
form of an elephant measuring about 26 inches in height. They 
claim that the Sakangyi tract has yielded crystals 6 feet long 
and 3 feet “in girth"; three large-sized crystals from there 
were taken and fashioned into a casket for a Chinese war-lord 
some years ago; the large clear stone in " a Sinhalese pagoda" 
came from there; it was “not uncommon" for tiem to find 
pyramidal pieces weighing 300 to 400 pounds each, and 300-pound 
specimens are still obtainable, they believe. Colorless 
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specimens are sual, but citrine ant cairnzorm are typical 
et Bernaréinyo and both colorless an’ smoky varieties cecur 
at Chaung Gwi. There is no mention of amethyst. As a rule 
e onter ps of the cikes an’ environin country-rock are 
bDianketed by red elay ane sanfy cravel to a depth averaging 
10 feet in thickness, in which flakes of disintegrated mica 
ere a conspicuous constituent. C. 1. Nichols informed our 
investigator that “oecesionally" a moderately thin layer 
o° cessiterite (tin oxide, "tinstone") in nodules or 
crystalloblasts is foun?’ next, at a low horizon in the weae 
thered permatite. Underneath the zone of weathering appears 
the freshelooking rock o° sranitic texture, in the vugs and 
fissures of which the quartg crystals are inerusted or 
invested, The miners declare that the crystals they have 
minec have generally been found in the uneconsolicated sandy 
red clay, “which is firm enough to hold the crystals in 
position, yet soft enough to be worked with mattocks and 
picks," From descriptions furnished by the miners to Brown 
and his own personal observations, I gather an impression 
that the quartz in the clay matrix has not been transported 
but is Jn situ, surrounded by decomposition products of the 
feeply-weathered ~exmatite,. Although from the accounts 
riven the thickness of the zone of weatherins seems to agrre- 
gate little more than 30 feet, t e depth to which soft altered 
rock was encountered in one or more instances was about 150 
feet. In such cases, which experience wili doubtless multiply 
as other dikes come to be ex lored at depth, the alteration 
causing the rock to become soft and easy to dig may well have 
been keolinigation by pne matolytic activity. 


Principal .uartz Deposits 


Je approximately 14 miles from Mogok along the 

road to Tha eitkyin is eonsicered by the local experts to 
offer the best possibilities for production of quarts of good 
quality an¢ size. Various mines in the tract have been 
intermittently worked for between 20 and 30 vears and shafts 

in some of them reached as deep as 150 feet. Failure to 
timber or otherwise support the incompetent, deeply-weathered 
wall - and roof- rock resulted in numerous accicen's.Because 
of cave-ins few or none of the deeper workings are at present 
accessible for examination. At the climagof activity 

around Sakangyi output is said to have amounted to as much 

as 100 tons of good quartz erystal in a single month. One 
former operator informed Brown, it is thought Beliably, that 

he had produced from one site alone 17 tons of superior material. 
The principal market for material obtained at Sakangyi was,till 


} 
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about 1930, Chinese *igurineecarvers, optician: anc gem 
cutters (who profuced espuricus diamon's oné wetere-sapphires 
for ihe unw » as well as lecitimete rock-crystal beads 
and ornaments). During the period of Japanese occupation 
tro conecerns successively triec to mine cuartg crystals 
of radiocerrere at Sekancyl. The first of them is known 
ac Atakea Keisha; it proved unable to cope with the technical 
iffieculties. Unéeterred by the failure of Ataka, the 
Jepanese established a second concern which was styled 
fitinan Sanjo Kaisha. The main aim of this organisation 
was to procuce electricegrac‘e mica and crucible graphite 
from the depsits near Mogok an’ led to the results deseribe 
ef above in Peragrap’ 4. Their quartz mining cperations 
entailed a rather ex*ensive excavation which Brow seys ree 
sembles the ravines cut into a hillside by heavy washouts. 
There are two open trenches about 1°0 feet lons, flaring 
out to a widt of about 7 feet at their mouths, he 
sides are nearly verticals adits appear to have been opened 
from then. It is estimeted by local me» that these mining 
operations eventueated for the Japanese in an cutput toteling 
about 7,40 pounds of material which they regarded as aecept- 
eble for their purposes. Mych of te material they mined 
was silky, smoky or citrine quartz, an‘? most of the clear 
variety they obtained was badly flawed, The explanation 
riven for discontinuance bv the Japanese of their quarts 
mining cperations in afvan ec of the time when they lost 
eontrol of the territory eambracing Mogok is, *hat they had 
reached a depth at wiic it was impossible to handle the 
water encountered in their workings. They needed ps, 
but no pumps coul? be got, it is claimed. Loeal mining 
people furthermore say that the Japanese @1d not attain 
much suecess in this undertaking because they failed to 
make use of local experts to guide the prospecting and cone 
Afuet of the mining.¢@ They assert that this provoked the 
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¢ The head of Nitinan S@ jo Kaisha functioned as the 
Business Manager anc was elderly Japanese civilian named 
Fujihara. In charge of mining operations was a certain 
Miayame,. Three Burmese clerks were employed in the office 
and were paid a little over fs. 100/- ea month each with ; 
rations, Work sangs were headed by a Supervisor at %s.200/e 
a month plus rations; unéer him were three Head Laborers, 

at Rs. 3/8 a day an¢ rations, The Nead Laborers had varying 


— 
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burmese workers to be uncooperative, 


Ba Kabaing, a tract adjoining Sakangyi on the west, is 
enerally spoken of as the seconc st site for procuction 

of quertg of superior qualit). It as beer workec only 

on a. smell scale }»fore, by open pits. ioe erystals proe 

Aneed from it are of nue’: lesser sige tran those consfered 

representative of Sakangyi an’ rarely exceec 10 poun’s apiece. 

The merket for the output has been Chinese and lioeal lens 

yrindeys, the quality Leing suiteble for optical purposes. 

Rrowm believes that material of radioegrade can be obtained 


yjare 


> S 6 miles northwest of Mosok, has yielded a 
minor output of smoky anc citrine quartz. in tne past 
these have been Sought by the local opticians ant ground 
into sunerg lasses, Tie samp es seen by our investirstor 
have e@'] been clear anc devoid of interal flaws. 


iO. Bernardmyo, about 10 miles north-northwest of ogok 
town, has deposits in which citrine anc smoky quarts are 
the predominant varieties, 


ll. Kin, about 20 miles from ‘ogok on the Thabeitkyin 
roed, es Water-clear quartz of small size, thoug” well 
above the minimum dimensions which were specified as accep= 
table in the United States Procurement Progran,. 


12. Jaengein, abcut 20 miles from Mog k on the Mong Long 

road, is ea souree of colorless quartz in medium-sized 

picces averaring between 5 and 25 pounds each. It is 
Claire? by the natives that a “large” area of cquartzgebearing 
round is there to be worked, 


numbers of assistants at ‘s. 3/=- a cay with rat ons, and 

the mine coolies were paic "s. 2/= a day with rations. One 
huntred coolies were employe? at the ‘ataw Yount mica mines, 
but the number at tie graphite and the quarts mines is not 
known to us. 
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13. Good-siged crystals, both clear and smoky, have 
been yielded at ee Gui, about 6 miles nor thenor thwest 
of Mogok by footpath. 


Method of Mining 


14, U Tha Ya, Mine Inspector in the Kyatpyin tract 

in the Mogok Jurisdiction said that the prospectors begin 
digging wherever they believe a deposit can be found, They 
have little or no confidence in geologists, claiming that 
there has been a conspicuous absence of satisfactory results 


in nearly every piece of sround pointed out by geologists 
as promising. U Ba {lage yoga merchant at New Bazaar, 


Mogok, adds that nearly the good deposits he has seen 
have been found in ground th:.t had been adjudged by geolo- 
ists to be of negligible value. When the miner comes 
upon quartz crystal his prospect pit, he studies the 
exact placement of a crys and believes that he can thug 
establish the location of the "main deposit." Bach crystal, 
it is believed by the miners, is in definite alignment to 
a central crystal which they think will always be found to 
be in excess of 100 s. They think that there ig an 
outer circle of smaller crystals in each deposit wich — 
like arrows to the center where the large crystal will 
found, unless an evil spirit has removed it. This unfortu- 
nately occurs with some frequency. I mention these folke 
beliefs because they, of course, have a bearing upon the 
potentialities of production, rs pe | that wise and 
competent supervision of prospecting will be essential 
in order to assure the systematic exploration of the depo- 
sits and regularity of output. 


15. When the prospector finds that his pit contains 
uartz of merchantable character, he them applies for a 
icense from the authorities to continue at his di Se 

The fee for a mining license is Rs. 5/e per month for each 

person who works the mine. No mine may have its place of 

entry nearer than six feet to the mouth of any other exist- 

ing mine entrance, Most of the mines are worked by a 

family, although some are larger operations and in them 

coolies are employed at an average of Re. 1/- aday. A 

Head Laborer in a larg mine is paid Rs. 5/= per day, and 

assistant head laborers Rs. 2/-. During the war time 
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operations in the arca carried out by the Japanese, ordinary 
coolies were paid Rs. 2/= pe’ day. Rations also were provided 
as a part of the compensation. A laborer with a family of 
average size is estimated to require 3 pounds of rice daily 

plus monthly rations of salt and oil. Wien our investirator 
visited the area, rice which sold before the war at iis. S/e 

a bag, was selling at Rs. 200/e, he stated. Brown says that 

at the scale of prices prevailing in Mogok area during his visit 
he believes a fair estimate of tne labor charge at tne time 

was Rs. 10/= per head. 


16. The method of mining in general use is of the most 
primitive character, Mattocks end picks are the only tools 
which are generally used. No tinbering has been done, and all 
the workings must be re:arded as hazardous. The Japanese used 
explosives during the mining operations they directed, but it 
appears this is not the usual practice of the native miners, 
17. At the end of each working day, or when the 
operations result in the collection of a substantial quantity 
of material for sale, the miner or mine ower customarily 
displays his complete lot at the mine site to merchants from 
the local bazar for bids, 


18. Brown obtained 14 small samples of quartz crystals 
from the local miners and stones merchants for examination b 
inspectoscope. He points out that the only material he c 
obtain for examination was that whieh had been discarded by 
the Japanese in their search of the regions for all the good 
crystals that were in stock.¢ He considers that the results 
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When the Japanese entered the Mogok area they requisie 
tioned the stocks of quartz @n hand, From Ajab Singh they 
took 10,500 pounds of material of the finest quality paying 
RS. 3,000/~+ Japanese. From U Khin they took 7,000 pounds 
paying fs. 2,000/=- Japanese. From U Htin, ruby merchant, they 
took about 150 ds of select crystal, consisting of about 


50 pieces weighing on an average 3.5 pounds ae Py ee 


to pay.  Kopokhin of Shandaw Quarters, Mogok, had worked 
as a clerk for Nitinan Sanjo Kaisha, the second of the Japanese 
companies, estimates that the Japanese obtained approximate 
35,000 pounds of select quartz from civilian reserve supply 
Mogok. Further details are given in Confidential Report No, 
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are ,ivern below, are promising on the whole: 


Table Show Incidence of Optical Defects 
Proportion of Ugeable Jiaterial in 14 Quarts 
“7 stals Collected At Mogok, Burmese 


€Optically S0ptically ‘Useable 


Lbs. ms Defective  Twinned 


79 
1,09 
253 
037 
4.59 
047 
1.00 
93 
64 
2453 
3219 
027 
2.15 
2.13 


20. Brown states that he was unable to test the material 
for electrical twinning and points out that a number of 
specimens shown to him at Sakangyi give indications of 
elec'rical twinning. 


21. Inmediately prior to the outbreak of the war, 
crystal specimens under 2 pounds in weight were being sold 
at Mogok for approximately $ 0.85 per pound. Sut —- 
pieces fetched substantially higher pr way Boe ound pieces 
selling at about $ 8.50 per pound at the mine site. Light- 
green quarts commanded a price of Rs. 40@/- to 500/@ in the 
pre-war market for pieces weighing about 1.25 pounds, The 
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market for the various stones mentioned was generally found 
among eye-glass manufacturers of Mogok; however, U Khin, ruby 
merchant, informed Brown that in 1939 he made a sizeable 
shipment of Mogok quartz to the United States through the 
Port of Shanghai. The pieces sent to the United States 

re claimed to have wei hed between 10 nd 45 lbs. each, 
anc U Khin believes that the purchasers were lapidarists 
and jewelry houses, The broker was a certain Shiff, care 
of Thomas Cook, Colombo, Ceylon. Of historical interest 
is the statement made by I) Ba Jyan that the crystals which 
were sold to make a casket for a Chinese warelord in 1922e 
1923 were “much in excess of 150 to 200 pounds in weight," 
end the price was Rs. 30 to 40/e per viss of 3.5 pounds. 


: te 


t who have express 


“" 
a 


a3 
) Stones Merchant, is the brother-eine 


law of Dr. Sattar, one of the leading people in Mogok. Oomar 
Noor Mohomed has dealt in the past in qmartz crystals and 

is confident that he can obtain and supply substantial quane 
ti ies of quartz crystals to the market. He feels that he 
can organize a rining group in the Sakangyi area. 


23-6 U Khin, Ruby Merchant of Mogok, is elso interested 

in setting up mining parties in Sakangyi and Tansein tracts. 
The only outside assistance,apart from the assurance of a 
market, that he wanted is an agreement by the Burmese Govern- 
ment to furnish rations at cost price to the labor. He 
believes that there are sufficient miners anc sufficient local 
financial resources to make a success of the production of 
superior quality quartz crystals from the Mogok area. 


24. Chit Eves a Stones Merchant and Lens Grinder who 
used to o his best material from the Chaung Cwi tract, 
told Brown that he is confident of being able to deliver 
3,000 pounds of optically clear quartz from that area. 


Very truly yours, 


Andrew V. Corry 
Minerals Specialist. 
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Transmitting Copies of Report on Radio-Grade 
Quartz Deposits in South India, 
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I have the honor to enclose, marked for the 
Department, the Department of Commerce, the United 
otates Bureau of Mines, the United States Geological 
Survey, and "extra", five copies of a report entitled: 
"Report on Radio-Grade Quartz Deposits in South India," 


The report was prepared by Lt. Alfred D, Brown, 
Signal Corps of the United States Army, and Rev, M.D. 
Lyons, Of FEA-India, under the general supervision of 
Mr. Andrew V, Corry of FEA-India, It discusses the 
sources of data, chronicles the basis of information, 
explains the methods of selecting the crystals, and 
describes principal and minor occurrences of them in 
Madras Presidency, Hyderabtad-Deccan, Mysore, and 
Travancore, all in South India, 


Early in 1945 Lyons and Corry were instructed by 
FEA-Washington to include radio grade quartz possibilities 
within the purview of their field investigations of 
strategic minerals in India, Prior to that procure- 
ment officers attached to the Metals Reserve Company 
and the United States Commercial Company had, under 
jinstructions, sent to Washington several lots of 
quartz crystals from India, The results of tests 
in Washington, however, were unfavoreble, 
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This negative result raised questions in the WET 
mind of Mr, Corry since it is well-known that a ne 
limited amount of acceptable material had, in the . hd 
‘past, been found in India in pegmatite dikes and a 30 
quartz veins associated with intrusive bodies in the IS pe 
Peninsular and equivalent gneisses, and was being ) 

- icurrently found and utilized by the Indian Army, 

- When the United States Army loaned to FEA-India the 
services of Lt, Brown it provided the assistance need- 
ed to make a survey of the possibilities. since, before 
joining the Army, Brown had had several years’ experience, 
“withaithe American trade in quartz crystals and also had n 
z zi 
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Had occasion to become acquainted with the testing 
techniques applied to these materials by the United 
States Bureau of Standards, Lt. Brown therefore under- 
took a survey assisted by Rev, Lyons who provided a sort 
of "mineral audit" or census of the possibilities, 

The report indicates that for the time being India 
cannot be counted upon as an important source of quartz 
crystals with piezo-electric qualities which would render 
them serviceable for the control of radio oscillatory 
circuits, telephone filter circuits, and other apparatus 
of strategic and industrial importance, 


Mr. H.B, Setna, a Parsi businessman of Coimbatore, 
Madras Presidency, was found by the. investigators to be 
in a position to supply a limited amount of acceptable 
grade quartz crystals, Four other sources in South 
India also offered some promise, <A number of other 
occurrences which had come to the attention of Messrs, 
Corry, Brown and Lyons were found to be disappointing, 


The investigation, however, was not exhaustive 
and the report notes that further search might reveal 
additional supplies of the material in India, Never- 
theless, as long as Brazilian supplies, supplemented 
by those developed in Madagascar and elsewhere during 
the war, prove adequate for peacetime demands, the 
investigators conclude that the American trade is 
not likely to carry out additional searches in India, 


Moreover, some British military officials have 
been urging the Government of India to reserve what- 
ever radio grade quartz is found in India for the 
exclusive use of the country. To date no action has 
been taken to restrict the export of radio grade quartz, 
but it must be recognized that a curtailment of or 
embargo on such exports is possible, 


STMills/ jp Respectfully yours, 


| / 
€ Merrel 
" j a 


Five copies of “Report'on Radio Grade Quartz 
Deposits in South India" marked for (1) the 
Department, (&) the Department of Commerce 
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(3) the Bureau of Mines, (4) the Geological 


Survey, and (5) "extra," 


Copies to all American Consulates in India, 7 


Original and ozalid to Department, 
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Forwardixg Copy of Letter Discussing Abrasive 
Coruaéum in the Mogok Area of Burma, 


MIT TOANNADA | UIVISION OF 
THE HONORABLE } MINE LASTERN AFFAId | 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, FEB S ~1946 
WASHINGTON, j__VEPARIMENT OF STATE 


SLR; 


I have the honor to enclose five copies, marked 
for the Department, the Department of Commerce, the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and "extra", of a letter dated January 
15, 1946, addressed to the. Metals and Minerals Division 
of the United States Commercial Company by Mr, Andrew 
Ve Corry, Minerals Specialist of FEA-India, 


The letter summarizes the findings of Lt, Alfred D, 
Brown as to the possibilities of obtaining supplies of 
tnt abrasive corundum from the Mogok region of Burma, In 

-ithe opinion of Mr, Corry it is probably correct to say 
F inald /that moderately large amounts of abrasive grade corundum 

Ver A can be obtained from the Mogok area for about $150 per 

| ton, Names of possible suppliers, which may be of in- 

terest to the abrasive trade in the United States, are 


Aivel in the letter, 
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| pHEPARMENT OF Re ppe| tfully yours, 


“Fra 14 1946 
& visit OF Fs 
, ER eae = ops! ‘i Leash Merrell 
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Enclosures: 


Copies marked for the Department, the Department 

of Commerce, the United States Bureau of Mines, : 

the United States Geological Survey, and toxtra”™ = 
of a letter dated January 15, 1946, from Mr, Andrew = 
V. Corry, Minerals Specialist of FEA-India, to the wz 
Metals & Minerals Division of the United States’ : 
Commercial Company. € 

e 


Copy to Consulate General, Rangoon, with copy of enclosure, 
STMills/ jp 
863 


a} 
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_- DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Noe PeIndin »De2 322 
January 15, 1946 


ir. George 8. Jewett, Chief 
Metals “ “Vinerals Division, 
'« 5. Commercial Company, 
Washington, D.. 


Subdijects ae rt E bahay’ i . 


it . tF Le , iy J} vO (iv : . ~ 
Hevorted iv Lieut, Aifred D. brow, 


Dear “rr. Jewett, 


6 On Novenber 17, 1945, we sent letter FeIndia sDe2303 

to fr. . MOKINSTRY, formerly Chief, Minersls Division, Bureau 
of Supplies, Fored gn Economic Administration, announc ing 

that we were forwarding a sample of the abrasive grade of 
corundum obtained from Wogok area, Hurma, for examination 

and testing purpeses, Maps siiowing the location of Mogok 
area and *e situation of corundum ;emebesring lands around 
Mogok are attachec to thig letter. ‘aterial of the kind 

that we submitted in the sample, which was obtained by LT, 

A FRED D. BRGPR, during his visit in the Mogok area between 
August 27 and September 4, 1945, was bein, sold then in the 
Mogok bazaar at a wureinf lated price of § 3,00 per 3.5 pounds. 
During peacetimes it had been sold in sma’l lots to local 
people as an abrasive, whic!) they utilized in polishing their 
gem stones, for one-tenth of the price quoted above. io 
precise forecast of tne price at which the material can be 
obtained when the inflationary conditions are corrected isa yet 
possible, though the leading dealers at Mogok hazard a guess 
of & 150,00 ton. No attempt has ever been made heretofore 
to dispose the material on ea comercial basis in world 
markets. What as not been locally sold for abrasives to be 
used on semecutters' buffers has simply been thuromm aside 

by the sapphire and ruby miners, 


2e Some further details about the corundum of the Mogok 
area which Brown compiled during his brief investigation ef 
the possibilities of supply from there are given in the 
paragraphs which follow, | 
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there are touree localities in the Mogok subdivision 
the Ratha District of Upper burma where output of corundum 
om quality has been noteworth, and where, therefore, 
is probable that carundum of abrasive quality will be found 
| substantial amomts in the waste heaps: the vicinity of 
Mogok, Kathe end Kyatpyin. The rubies and sapphires, the 
most sou,hteafter ¢ems, are obtained by washing the 4 
or detrital material derived by ‘ne weathering and disintee 
ePation of te matrix of the ,ems, crystalline limestones 
invaded by syenitic and other igneous intrusives. The 
attempts that have »een made to mine rubies from limestone 
itself near ‘ogok and ~yatpyin have alveys proved fruitless, 


4. Unttl 1932 the control of gem mining in the ares Was 
in the hands of the burma Ruby ‘ines Company, wut since that 
ate, when the company went into liquidation, the sdministrae 
tion of control of mining has been by the Govern ent of Burma, 
Prinitive methods of working were prevelent after 1932 and 


have been of torer cate. or'iesi 


imyaw or hillside sluicing 

“winlon minin, by shafts gumk to a layer of “byon" 

Iu mining by collecting deposite found in 
limestone fissures anc caves 


The three photopraphs accompanyin; this letter show women 
leaning. material left br the sluicers and shaft miners and 
typify the simplicity of the operations. 


7 “ne nace apy 1iec by the Rurnme se tO cor wnd um for 

abrasive purpogees ig ‘imatesa. The Hmatesa of the ruby 
variety of corundum is little valued by lapidaries of the 
Yovok area, for in their experience it has pon to be too 
soft to be useful, They distinguish tee classes of !imatesa 
of the sapphire corundum, The harder class, identified by 
the presence of “silk" ( a chatoyant effect) in the stone, 

is called “inthan - “harses' teeth." The softer variety 
does not exhibit the silky chatoyant effect or else is 
heavily cracked and laminated, In letter FeIndia «D-2903 
mention was mate of | KYA iYIN, Shandaw Quarter, Nogek, who 
fs believed to be the "only substantial supplier." 3rowmn's 
notes mention some others as well, He comsiders | KIN, 
Yerchant at Mogok, the most promising of the individuals whom 
he interviewed and ~~ this potential lier's statement 
that he carn obtein ® quantities of e Hmatesa from 
his mining sites. © Fal SeR, Stones Merchant eané Lens Crinder 
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mk, also is willin, te offer large 


amounts of ‘imategas 
© prices he quoted to brow seem unduly high, \sf 10/< 

7." pounls of top erade and %s, 7/e for %.5 pounds of 

nd gpade materia!, ) THA ¥a, Mine Inspector in tne 
Kyatpyin area of Mogek Jurisdiction, states tnat “eonsiderable 
cnuan*' ties" of mntegra can be supy lied from tne Chndawm tract 
rhere lar.e amounts nave been discarde) by the miners in their 
Ser) for -emgtones,. iT 1} auby verchant of MopoOK, stated 
tis belief toat fairly large quantities of timatesa should be 
obtainable from locel mines beceuse the vogok gem cutters and 
lens grinders se dom utili rusned imatega except as a 
polisi jer med sy ; 3 prefer Inport ar horurdur nHNOVGaT » 


Very truly yours, 


Andrew V,. Corry 
Vinerale Specialist. 
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Pancing for czem stones in stream 
after collection of ruby dirt from 
gmall mine. Tin can in right 
foresround is for selected stores, 


howing water filled ruby mine with 
woman sortin; over corundum dump for 
small cerns, 
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omen panning for small gem stones 
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TO : Department of State 
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SUBJECT : inhiusRALDS in Rajasthan, India. 


The emerald mine at KALIGUMAN, Udaipur-Mewar, Rajputana, was brief- 
ly described in Indian Minerals, I/1, January 1947, ppe2&30, the popu 
lar occasional periodical published by Geological Survey of India, in 
an article entitled "Emeralds in Mewar" by Dr. H. CROOKSHANK, at that 
tine with the Geological Survey of India but now Director of the Geolog= 
ical Survey of Pakistan, Dr. Grookshank, one of the authorities on the 
economic geology of Rajputana, had few facilities when inspecting the 
mine and his account of it is rather sketchy, though of unusual interest 
because it is the only publication on an Indian emerald deposit. Severe 
al additional facts concerning the deposit and its output were acquired y- 
during a visit to the property by the liinerals Attache of this Embassy / 
on November 25, 1949, and are brought out in the paragraphs which follom, 
supplementing Crookshank's descriptione 


Kaliguman or KALA GIUBAN, a small village in Udaipur District, United 
State of Rajasthan, is situated midway between Amet and the celebrated 
fortress of Kumalgarh and is about 20 miles by improved road from Char- 
bhuja Road Station on the Mewar State Railway and about 38 miles from the 
town of Kankroli on the same railway line. The neighborhood contains ni- 
ca deposits, some of which are being worked, but was not known for beryl 
or beryl gems until, during the war, specimens of a light green beryl 
broughtto Sir Bhagchand SONI of Ajmer stimulated prospecting and led to 
the latter's taking out a mining concession from the Mewar Durbar, Ale 
most immediately, Crookshank writes, the concessionaire and his associates 
took out "a large quantity" of emerald crystals from 0.5 to 4 inches in 
length and un to 1.25 inches in diameter, and half of these were disposed 
of at public sale some months later for Rs. 269,900, Crookshank, who ine 
spected the mine at that juncture, writes that the country-rock is a "nore 
mal hornblende-schist" in which are bands of emeraldebearing biotite rock; 
the bands he saw had a pit opened on them 100 yards long and 60 feet deepe 
"The emeralds," he writes, "occur through the biotite much like garnet or 
andalusite in similar rocks." He points to neighboring pegmatites and 
conjectures that the beryl (emerald) had been introduced thence into the 
environing biotite bands. 


When the Minerals Attache visited the property, he observed that the 
principal working Was no longer a quarry but a shaft over 70 feet deep 
with galleries opening out of it at various levels. The wallerock was a 
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dunite, next to which occurred a band, varying in width, of a biotite- 
rock resembling mica-schist wherein the emeralds occur, A pegmatite 
dike composed of feldspar and quartz, but seemingly devoid of beryl, 
comes next, lying in juxtaposition to a hornblendeemicaeschist,. As the 
dunite is in places much altered and disintegrates, the workings have 
to be supported by timbering, a teak from the Bombay market being used. 
omall poweredrills of the pavement-breaker type are employed, and as 
the mine has penetrated water-courses pumping also has to be done, Ace 
cording to the mining engineer in charge, Mr. Bhargava (who is one of 
the partners in the concession), the mining operation has proved expen- 
sive and will not show a profit unless rock similar in tenor to that 
mined in the first two years while the work was done by quarrying is a= 
gain encountered. He was naturally reticent about reserves and expece 
tations, but it appeared that rock of “probably promising" character 

$n pillars next to the drifts and under the present sill in several 

of the workingeplaces underground should yield profitably. 


In addition to the main working in the shaft, two other places of 
essentially similar geological and mineralogical nature have been opened 
on the property: one a quarry near the principal shaft, and the other a 
quarry about a mile distant, 


Nr. Bhargava was understood to say that the following were the ape 
proximate outputs of emeralds of all qualities during the operations to 
date: 

1945-46 "between 7,000 and 8,900 tolas" 
194,6-/,7 "about 3,500 tolas" 

194,7=18 "about 2,500 tolas" 

194849 "(estimated) 1,500 to 1,800 tolas® 


No statements were made as to the value realized through sales of the 
crystals at auctions which are held from time to time. (One is being 
held this week, in Jaipur, United State of Rajasthan). ‘The Governnent 

of the United State of Rajasthan takes a royalty of 25 percent on valve 
realized from the sales of the stones. A small proportion of the crys- 
tals yield stones which are said to be of first quality, comparable in 
color to the Colombian stones though slightly less “soft" in luster. Oth= 
er grades down to sixth qualityvhave been solde Specimens were examined 
by the Minerals Attache from the collection in a strongebox at the mine. 
He has requested a sample in the matrix for presentation by the State au- 
thorities to the United States National Museum, and it is believed that 
one will eventually be forthcominge 


Mention was made of other emerald deposits, located at various points 
in Ajmer=-Merwara: one to the west of Ajmer, and two or more to the east 
between Ajmer and Nasirabad. It is planned to visit these later. 
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No beryl of industrial quality was observed undergroum or on the 
dumps of the Kala Guman minge 


For the Ambassador’ 


Howard Donovan 
Counselor of kmbassy 
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THE BERYLLIUM CORPORATION 
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VICE-PRESIDENT 
T4419 ECVE STREET, N. W. 
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In reply refer to 


My dear Mr. Englehart; 


I wish to thank you for your letter of January 19, 
1948 transmitting information relating to the export of 
beryl from India. This information is being transmitted 
to the American Embassy at New Delhi for the considera- 
tion of the officers of the Embassy who are endeavoring 
to secure removal of the beryl embargo. 
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With reference to the request made by Mr. Wolff for 
assistance in securing an interim export permit for the 
General Utilities Corporation, it is the opinion of our 
Embassy at New Delhi that it would be inopportune to make 
such a request of the Indian authorities at this time. 


Sincerely yours, 


Karl L. Anderson 
Assistant Chief, International 
he Ad Resources Division 
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Mr. Otto ~. Englehart, President, 
The Beryllium Corporation, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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Inausuration of the INDIAN INSTITUTE OF METALS; 
Minister of Industry and Supply Emphasizes Role 
of Metallurcists in Industrialization of India; 
Hich Points of Presidential Address by Sir J.J. 


iy uf DY. 


HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY 


> 


I heave the honor to transmit, for the information ef 
the Depertment, six conies of the presidential address de- 
livered by Sir J. J. GHANDY on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the INDIAN INSTITUTE OF METALS at Calcutta, December 
29, 1947, and six copies of the "Memorandum and Articles of 
Associstion" of that institute, together with 8 6-page 
oamphlet listing the Founder Members and the First Council. 


The objects for which the institute has been established 
are stated to be the following: 


(a) To vromote and advance the study and voractice of the 
science and art of mexine, shaping end treating of metals and 
alloys. 


(db) To advance and »orotect the interests of Metallurgists 
and Metallurgicsl Engineers and to assist in maintaining Just 
and honoureble practice in the profession of Metallurgy and 


Metallurgical !ngineerineg. 


(c) To encourage, assist and extend knowledge and in- 
formation connected with the art and science of making, shaping 
and treating of metals and alloys whether by establishment and 
promotion of lectures, discussions, correspondence, or publica 
tion of Transactions by the holding of conferences, and meetings 
for the a@iscussion of papers by the formation of libraries, 
by the foundation and endowment of professorships, student- 
ships, scholarships snd prizes or by encoureging research 
work or howsoever otherwise. 


(ad) To act as consultants to the Government, commer-_ 
cial firms, or individuals engaged in the making, shaping 
and treating of metals end alloys. 


(e) Togen chapters of the Institute in different 
parts of the world. 


(f) To 
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(f) To cooperate with other Technicsl Institutions and 
research organizations in this and other countries, whose ob- 
jects are similer to those of this Institute. 


(<) To organize and maintain a placement bureau to help 
the members of the Institute to secure suitable employment and 
assist members who may be in need of employment. 


(h) 
for the 
particula 


recognize meritorious and original contributions 
Sancement of Technolory reneral and metallurgy in 
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(1) To procure the Institute to be registered or recognized 
in eny foreign country or pléce, 


(41) To purchese take on lease or exchsnve, hire or acaquire 
by wey of cift or otherwise and let out or sell movable property 
with eny rights and privilezges which the Institute may think 
necessary or. convenient for the purvose of its aforesaid objects, 


(k) To erect, build, contrect or maintain buildings, houses 
or structures for locatins libreries, offices, lecture halls, 
institutions and for any other purpose of the Institute. 


(1) To invest or deal with the moneys of the Institute not 
immediately recuired in such manner as m@y from time to time be 
determined. 


(m) To borrow money with or without giving eny security 
Over 81] or any part of the property of the Institute, 


(n) To arrenge for the promotion, management and conduct 
of the business and objects of the Institute, and for that pur- 
pose to elect office-bearers end members of the Council of the 
institute from among its members and to appoint officers, auditors, 
secret?ries, treasurers, and servants and to fix and pay their 
respective fees, salsries, remuneretion etc, 


(o) To freme, construct, adopt, prepare, regulate or 
sanction rules, regulations, laws and by-laws whereby the 
Institute may think fit to guide itself or whereto the said 
Institute should conform or have recourse in the carrying out 
of its objects or otherwise and from time to time to vary, alter 
or confirm one or other of such rules, reguilstions, laws or 
bye-laws, 


(o) To do all such things as may be incidentel or con- 
Gucive to the attainment of the objects of the Institute, 


The initiative in the establishment of the orgenizetion 
was taken by Dare P, ANTIA, D.Sc. (Metallurgy), a graduate of 


Massachusetts 
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.essachusetts Institute of Technology, Cembricge, Massachusetts, 
who is gazetted 9s Development Officer (Metals), Ministry of 
Industry and Supoly, Government of India. Dr, Antis is Honor- 
ary oecretcry of the First Corncil, or soverning body, of the 
newly functionins Institute. Another 1}:.1I.T. graduste associated 
with the Institute 38 8s Founder ».ember is Dr, Minoo P, NATER- 
WALA, @ consulting geologist who, it is learned, is being 
considered for the post of Professor of Geology st the INDIAN 
SCFOOL OF MINES, Dhanbad, Biher. 


Ty 


Dr, Antia had mece this material available to the 

lLinbeassy for transmittal to the Department and other interested 
sOovernment agencies and recuests thet the attention of 
scientific societies devoted to similar purposes in the 

United Stetes be directed to the existence of the Indian 
institute of Metals, which desires to establish contact by 
corresoondence with them and to arranve for the interchange 

of technical publications. 


Inaugurating the Institute, Dr. Syame Prasad MOOKERJEE, 
Minister of Industry and Supply, Government of India, declsred 
that India hes "sufficient resources for a great and well 
recions@lized metallurgical and heavy engineering industry, 
as well as for mineral—based heavy chemicel and other 
industries." There are vest resources in the country, he 
declared "for the steel and Aluminium industries, which alone 
would be able to make India stand on ner own legs". While 
medieval Indis enjoyed a high reputetion for metal manufac- 
turing, the cemend for metals in the "planned industriel 
development of the new Indie" is exmected to be so large that 
it is justified to say a new era is about to open in the field 
of Indian metal vorocuction. . Mookerjee commended the role of 
metallurgists and engineers in developing the resources of 
the country and predicted much heavier responsibilities for 
the members of the profession as a result of the rapid gquicken- 
ing of economic consciousness 3nd technological progress 
which he expects to eventuate now that India has attained 
political freedom. The function of the Indian Institute of 
Metals, Mookerjee declared, should therefore be "to discuss 
recent developments and utilise them in manufacturing better 
and still better metals and alloys, and shaping them in ways 
most suited for particular uses." He concluded with the 
statement thet he believed the Institute would be able in 
many ways to help the industrialization of India. 


Presiding at the inaugural was Sir Jehangir J. GHANDY, 


a Parsee business magnate. In the course of his presidential 
address Ghandy reviewed the status. of the non-ferrous metals 


industry 
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industry in Indie, the Indian iron end steel industry, and 

the role of the Indian steel industry during the recent war. 
He seid thet the non-ferrous metals industry of india is still 
2lmost wholly dependent upon imported virgin metals. At present 
India is producing only about 6000 tons of fire-refined 
copper, sbout 3500 tons of Sluminum. and about 200 to 300 tons 
of antimony ver yeer. He commended the stens being taken by 
the Government of India to. set uv @ BUREAU OF MINES and expand 
the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY CF INDIA, which he belleves should re- 
sult in @ more intensive exoloration for mineral deposits and 
the testing of the magnitude of ore bodies at present known 

to exist. He vointed out the occurrences o0f copper at KHETRI 
(Jaipur, Rajoutana), GARIMENPENTA and vicinity (Nellore 
District, Province of Medras) and in the States of SIKKIM 

and MYSORE, and recommended that they should be “immediately 
prospected and proved, so th®t adequate smelting plants may 

be put up." He states that lead occurs in India but is mined 
on & small scle; the most promising site is in UDAIPUR where, 
he asserts, lead should be produced"on Aa major scale before 
long". The future voroduction of Alumina in Indias will be on 

a very lerge scale, Ghandy declares. The country possesses 
lerge auantities of ,ood-grade bauxite, snd he believes thet 
"the different vower vrojects planned by the Central Government 
should be able to provide cheap and abundant power so essen- 
tial to the develooment of the industry." He calculates that 
the demand for aluminium in India can be conservatively set 

9t between 20 to 25,900 tons ver year. Taking all factors 
into account, he declared, "I see no reason why India should 
not be able to produce enough to meet #11 her reaulrements 

and also spare ® certain amount for export." 


Ghendy next turned to whet he asserted is the desirability 
of ménufacturing alloys and semi-manufactures such as sheets, 
tubes, sections and wire. He deplored the fect that Indian 
engineering firms vrefer to use imoorted m terials, calling 
it "a sad commentary on the standard of Indian production", 
and urged Indian industrialists end technicians to improve 
the. quélity of Indian-made metal and allied products. Refer- 
ring to the expectation that tin and lead will remain in 
short supoly for some time, Ghandy confessed he felt dis- 
concerted to learn thet no Indian metallurgist had come 
forwerd with proposals for using substitute alloys in place 
of lead-tin alloys. He enjoined on all members of the 
Institute "to ecqueint themselves thoroughly with the pro- 
perties and uses of aluminium alloys", stressing the fact 
that within the present price structure of metals #luminium 
"can economically replace copver for most electrical purposes", 


Gha ndy 
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Gheandy stated thet to date little effort nad been mace 

India to utilize secondary metals systematically or even = 
soert from a limited production of secondary alloys — to 
recover secondary metals from scrav and residues. He con- 
tends that the recovery of coover and zine from scrap mater- 
tals in India will greatly enhance the availability of these 
metals from indigenous sources. He reported thet within a 
few years India exnects, as a result of & move which has 
Already been made, to produce electrolytic covoer from locally 
available conver base scrap, 


in reviewing the status of the Indian iron and steel 
y, Ghandy contrasted the ebundant and rich iron re- 
availsble here with the paucity of good coking coal. 
: attention to the heedless utilization of 
Superior grades of Indiancoel sand urged intensification of 


committees set up by the COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH, Government of India. He next referred to the con- 
clusions reached by the Iron and Steel (Mejor) Panel es to 

the orobable requirements of India for an extre million or 
million and a half tons of iron and steel by 1954, and their 
recommendation thet the Government of Indies promptly voroceed 
to erect one or two additional major plants of the reouired 
cavacity. The Government of India's announcement of a decision 
to establish two new steel plants each of 500,000 tons capa- 
city for the manufacture of ingot steel foreshadowed owner- 
shin by 9 Statutory Cornoration, Ghandy remarked. He stressed 
that orivete enterprise should be given 4 chance to under- 
take the construction and operation of these two new steel 
works, and exoresses his opinion thet under certain conditions 
private enterprise would be fuundwilling to do so. He felt 
thet if, however, the Government decides on full State owner- 
ship of the two new steel plants, varticip?tion by Provincial 
Governments, either in the share cepvital or in the manegement 
of the vlents, would be undesirsble bece@use it would lead to 
confusion and trouble end would make effective management 
difficult if not impossible through the impact of provincial 
or party politics. Accordingly, he counselled that if the 
Government of India is unwilling to allow the new steel 

works to be built and operated by pure private enterprise, 

it should consider, in preference to pure State ownership, 

the middle course of joint ownership by the State and 

private investors "in suitable provortions"., 


Gheandy then deprecated "loose talk of nationalization", 
alleging that it had created insecurity and nervousness in 
business and industrial circles, and undermined the confi- 
dence of the investing public. The budget presented by the 
former Finance Member in February 1947 had conduced strongly 
to these harmful effects, but Gandhy took comfort from the 


more 
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nore temperste and encourerving attitude revealed in the 
speech of the present Finance Minister, Shanmukham CHETTY, 
when presenting the interim budget in the latter part of 
1947. Ghendy emphasized the urgency of supplying the 
necesssry stimulus to privste enterorise so that production 
of steel (and of other commodities) by existing facilities 
will be Ssugmented., 


in his description of the role of the Indian steel 
industry during World Wer II, Ghandy dealt with the inception 
of alloy steel menufacture in Indie. He contended that e 
vermanent tsriff board should be set un for the purpose of 
examining and re-examining the claims of industries to 
aseistance and to meet changing economic conditions, He 
9sks that ferrous Alloys and non-ferrous metals, which @re 
essential for the manufacture of alloy end tool steels in 
India, should be allowed to enter the country duty free. 
He reviewed the vrice factors vrevalling and asserted that 
protection must be anplied to the elloy enc svecial steel 
industry "from a long-term viewpoint". He criticized the 
eOlicies applying to reilway freights, ssserting that the 
Indian steel induetry labors under heavy difficulties be- 
cause of heavy freights on its products and rew materials. 
He pointed out that elthough the Indisn steel industry had 
been exposed to increases in the prices of stores and cost 
of labor at least to the same extent as other industries of 
the country, if nor more, the Parliamentary Select Committee 
on National Expenditure in the United Kingdom stated that 
the increase in the price of Indian steel “has been quite 
moderate as compared with the prices of other commodities 
in India". Ghandy says that the price cf Indian-made steel 
remain below the c.i.f. prices of imported steel. In the 
concluding part of his address, efter a brief review of the 
relation between weges and output, Ghandy vleaded for the 
formuletion and dGevelooment of a cleer-cut policy towards 
labor by the Government. He said that such policy should 
encourege the growth of strong and sound Unions, but warned 
acainst "a policy of appeasement of labour in utter disregard 
of the difficulties of the industry". 


Resvectfully yours, 


For the Ampessader: 


Bowerd Donoven 
Counselor of Embassy 
863 | 
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Original and hectograph to Department. 
Copies to all consular offices in Indie. 


Enelosures: 1. Six copies of Presidential Address by 
‘i. Sir J. J. GHANDY. 
2. Six copies of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of The INDIAN INSTITUTE CF METALS 
3. Six covies of the List of Founder Members and 
the First Council of THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
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On the occasion of the inauguration of the Institute 
by Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee 


Minister, Industries & Supply, Government of India. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


AM DEEPLY SENSIBLE of the honour, the Indian Institute of 

Metals has done me, by electing me as their first President. 

I wish your choice had fallen on someone more actively 

connected with the science of metallurgy than I. But, as 
it was pointed out by those associated with the inauguration of 
the Institute that my acceptance of office would facilitate the 
organization of the Institute and help to overcome the inevitable 
initial difficulties, I felt it my duty to accept this honour for a 
year. I would like to assure the members that during my brief 
term of office, subject to my limitations of which I am fully 
conscious, everything possible wil] be done to promote the interests 
and well-being of the Institute. In this, I know, I can rely on the 
active support and co-operation, not only of the Council, but of 
the members as a whole without which, as will be realized, little, 
if anything, can be accomplished. 

The objects which the Indian Institute of Metals is intended 
to serve are fully known to you. Their fulfilment will doubtless 
require the combined efforts of all the 
members of the Institute in general and 
the cordial collaboration of such members in 
particular whose interest in metals is chiefly of a scientific character. 

We are fortunate in having amongst our founder-members 
some eminent metallurgists and on our first list. many others 
also, actively connected with metallurgical work. Upon their 
efforts the Institute must depend largely for the conduct of 
rescarch and development work, so essential to the solution of so 
many of the problems besetting the metal industry. 

Although the Institute seeks to promote community of 
interest and information between members of the metallic 


Objects of 
the Institute 


brotherhood, I think that no less important is interchange of 
information between manufacturers and users. The Institute 
should, therefore, also help to solve, for the users, the many 
difficulties which occur in the use of metals. In fact, standing, 
as it does, for the development of knowledge and information 
connected with the art and science of metals, I have no doubt 
that it will not only foster the growth of a scientific spirit in the 
realm of metals, but also ensure collaboration between makers 
and users, inculcating the belief that all classes stand to benefit 
from the furtherance of research and its application. 

It is not necessary for me to dilate on the merits of research 
in industry, as this subject has already been discussed so much 
in recent years. I shall content myself with a few observations 
on its importance in relation to this Institute. 

The establishment of an _ up-to-date and_ well-equipped 
research and control laboratory at the Works of the Tata Iron & 
Steel Company, a few years before the 
outbreak of the war, constituted the first 
large-scale private effort to bring research 
into relation with industry. Time has more than justified the con- 
struction of that laboratory. But for the research facilities that 
it afforded, success in the development of manufacture and in the 
supply of bullet-proof plates, alloy steels and a host of other 
steels so vital to war purposes, would not have been possible. 
But for it, the history of India’s industrial war-effort would have 
been without its most glorious chapter. 

While the research laboratories of Tatas have already 
demonstrated the benefits of research to industry, further steps 
have since been taken to foster the growth of metallurgical 
research in the country. The foundation-stone of the National 
Metallurgical Laboratory has already been laid. The Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore has opened a special Research 
Department in metallurgy and has already started research work 
in production metallurgy under the leadership of Prof. Adcock. 
In some of the universities fundamental research on metals is 
now being initiated. 

Nor must our industrial organizations lag behind. They must 
encourage the scientific research workers who are in a way the 
* path-finders of industry; they must provide them not only 
with the means, but also the moral backing, to ‘ find’ the paths. 
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I am confident that the Indian Institute of Metals, in line 
with its declared object of encouraging research, will also do its 
share in this field. It can help in the recruitment and training 
of research workers; and leaving the task of solving metal 
problems to the different metallurgical laboratories in the country, 
it can provide a useful platform for the discussion of questions 
of metallurgical research raised in the papers presented to it, and 
through discussion, inspire the discovery of new processes, and 
new methods of maintaining efficiency and reducing production 
costs. 

I would now turn to a brief review of the present position of 
the metal industry of our country, taking up the non-ferrous 
metals first, and then iron and steel, dwelling especially on some 
of the more pressing of the problems of this latter industry. 


NON-FERROUS METALS INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


The non-ferrous metals industry in the country is almost 
wholly dependent upon imported virgin metals. Excepting for 
small quantities of copper, aluminium and antimony, there is no 
production of any importance of non-ferrous metals. Nor has 
any concerted prospecting for ore deposits yet been undertaken, 
nor have efforts been made to prove the extent of existing ore 
bodies. In consequence, considering the extent of the country 
and its total population, the progress of India’s mineral and 
metal industries in the last fifty years, though not quite negligible, 
has been slow and altogether inadequate. It is understood that 
the Government of India are now evolving a mineral policy for 
the country and are contemplating setting up a Bureau of Mines 
and expanding the Geological Survey of India. These are steps 
in the right direction and are an indication that the Government 
have realized their responsibility in this regard. But action 
must not be delayed ; utmost expedition is an absolute necessity. 

I must lay every possible emphasis on the fact that whilst 
the nation’s mineral wealth is utilized for industrial expansion, 
provision must be made against its wasteful exploitation and 
to ensure its conservation for the future; and as minerals are a 
wasting asset, the problem of their optimum utilization with 
minimum waste should be the concern of the State. 
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At present, India produces about 6,000 tons of fire-refined 
copper, about 3,500 tons of aluminium and about 200 to 300 tons 
of antimony per year. There are several occurrences of copper 
deposits, particularly in Khetri in Rajputana and Nellore in 
South India and in the States of Sikkim and Mysore. These 
known deposits require to be immediately prospected and proved, 
so that adequate smelting plants may be put up. Antimony 
ore at present is obtained from Chitral and smelted in Bombay. 
Transportation of ore is the main problem, and it will be agreed 
that provision of adequate facilitics for transport devolves on the 
State. I may add here that in most of the cases ore deposits are 
found in inaccessible places or in places where industrial facilities 
do not exist. But this should not be allowed to hamper the 
development of metal industries. The modern system of trans- 
portation and application of engineering knowledge can make 
any place accessible, provided planning and exploration are done 
on a scientific basis. 

Lead is known to gccuf,at a large number of places in India 
and is mined on a considerable scale. The most promising site, 
however, is in the Udaipur Districts where prospecting is now 
being carried on by a private firm and which should be able to 
produce lead on a moderate scale before long. 

The most important non-ferrous metal of today, however, 
is aluminium. It was only during the war that aluminium first 
began to be produced in the country, but there is no doubt that 
in the future production of aluminium will be on a very large 
scale. India possesses vast quantities of good-grade bauxite. The 
different power projects conceived by the Central Government 
should be able to provide cheap and abundant power so essential 
to the development of the industry. It is realized that produc- 
tion of aluminium is not an easy job from the technical angle, 
but the country can make use of the experience of forcign 
manufacturers in the initial stages of development of this industry. 
At present, a conservative estimate of demand for aluminium in 
the country is between 20,000 and 25,000 tons per year. Taking 
all factors into account, I see no reason why India should not be 
able to produce enough to meet all her requirements and also 
spare certain amount for export. 

Production of virgin metals is not the only task confronting 
the country and its metallurgists. The manufacture of alloys 
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and turning out of semi-manufactures like sheets, tube, sections 
and wire are part of the metallurgists’ job. In the past, and even 
at present, engineering firms prefer to use imported material. 
This is a sad commentary on the standard of Indian production. 
‘The industrialists should not be lured by immediate profits in 
a sellers’ market, but, with the help of technicians, strive to 
improve the quality of their own.products. This is a task that 
calls for immediate attention. | 

Tin and lead are expected to remain in short supply for some 
time. It is rather disconcerting to learn that no Indian metallur- 
gist has come forward with proposals for using substitute alloys 
in place of lead-tin alloys. To my mind, it should be a part of the 
task of the Institute to suggest and develop the use of such 
substitutes. 

The use of aluminium alloys in the world has increased to a 
great extent during the last decade. Aluminium is an all-purpose 
metal and as the potentiality of its being the most important 
non-ferrous metal in [India is great, I would enjoin on all members 
of the Institute to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the 
properties and uses of aluminium alloys. The present price struc- 
ture of metals is such that aluminium can economically replace 
copper for most electrical purposes. The use of strong aluminium 
alloys for structural purposes is already well known. The 
transportation industries can also easily use aluminium alloys 
for construction of vehicles including railway wagons. 

Today, there is a shortage of almost all metals throughout 
the world. It should be the duty of all Indian metallurgists to 
conserve as much of metal as possible by 
encouraging the use of secondary metals 
and by devising and using substitute metals and alloys which are 
easily available. Up to date no effort has been made in India to 
use secondary metals in a planned way, or apart from a limited 
production of secondary alloys to recover secondary metals from 
metal scrap and residues. The problems of collection, segregation 
and metallurgy of secondary metals have not even been well 
understood in our country. Every pound of metal which has 
been scrapped from a particular use can be reused for other 
purposes. In fact, production of virgin metals from scrap has 
been developed in all countries deficient in metals. In India, 
the recovery of copper and zinc from scrap materials would greatly 
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enhance the availability of these metals from indigenous sources. 
It is learnt that a move has already been made in this direction, 
and within a couple of years India expects to produce electrolytic 
copper from copper base scrap. 

I commend the subject of secondary metals to the attention 
of our members and hope that as a result of your efforts, intensive 
research will be initiated for developing improved methods of 
production and reliable statistics collected about the volume 
and nature of India’s present and future requirements. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


I now propose to give a review of the iron and steel industry 
in our country. It is indeed a sad irony of fate that India, which 
in bygone ages was the home of a prosperous iron and steel 
industry, occupies a very low place among the iron and steel 
producing nations of the world. Compare our present per capita 
consumption of 7 pounds of finished stee] with 750 pounds in the 
United States and 600 pounds in the United Kingdom. Surely, if 
the consumption of iron and steel is the yard-stick of a country’s 
industrial progress, we have yet a great leeway to make up. 

India is blessed with one of the richest and most extensive 
deposits of iron ore in the world. In the provinces of Bihar and 
Orissa alone the deposits are estimated by Dr F. G. Percival to be 
about 8,000 million tons, which is sufficient to take care of India’s 
steel production for several hundred years. 

In contrast, there are only about 750 million tons of good 
coking coal which can be used for the manufacture of metal- 

lurgical coke. Thé early exhaustion of the 


ies woot supplies of good coking coal in India -is 
resources without question a subject that is now 


uppermost in the minds of the iron and 

steel makers in India, and that, not without ample reason, if we 
bear in mind that the authors of the Bombay Plan, the Iron and 
Steel ( Major ) Panel and various other planners visualize a mani- 
fold increase in the production of iron and steel in the future. 
Gloomy enough as the coal situation is, the picture becomes 
gloomier when we take into consideration the reckless manner 
in which this precious commodity is being used up with little or 
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no heed to the disastrous consequences that would result for the 
metallurgical industries. It has been estimated that about 5 
million tons every year of good coking coal are now being used 
by consumers other than iron and steel works. The bulk of this 
quantity is being drawn by the railways and for bunker exports 
or for purposes other than for coke ovens. The railways, of 
course, take the largest quantity, approximately 34 million tons 
of coking coal per annum. Metallurgical coking coal is not essen- 
tial for railway locomotives, and the imperative need for the 
immediate elimination of such supplies becomes apparent if we 
consider our scanty reserves of coal suitable for metallurgical 
and allied purposes. In the report of the Indian Coalfields’ 
Committee it has been rightly stressed that even had the prospect 
of coal supplies for the iron and steel industry been brighter than 
it actually is now, the desirability of replacing good coking coal 
in locomotive boilers would have been manifest enough from a 
consideration of the waste that occurs. Equally, one can find 
no justification for continuing the supply of good coking coal for 
bunkers, or to those consumers who in 1945 probably got about 
14 million tons of good coking coal for purposes other than 
for coke ovens. 

In order, therefore, to ensure the permanence of the Indian 
steel industry, as well as its future expansion, it is imperative 
that all effective steps should be taken to 
prevent the use of coking coal for purposes 
other than metallurgical. The railways 
should give the lead in this direction by replacing good coking coal 
by good non-coking coal for their passenger train and mail service 
and using inferior grade coal for their goods service. They should 
also redesign their future boilers to burn high-ash coal. Exports 
of coking coal for bunkering should also be discontinued. 

While the adoption of the measures indicated above will 
check the heavy drain on the valuable fuel resources of the metal 
industry, these alone cannot ‘solve the problem for the future. 
An integrated national policy, which will involve intensive 
geological, metallurgical and chemical researches for finding out 
new methods of utilization of coal at present deemed unsuitable 
for metal industry, is also an absolute necessity. 

In the U.S.A. much valuable work is already being done in 
this direction. After many years of research and development, 
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a process for coal carbonization has been developed which is 
going to be tried out on production scale in a large concern. Any 
coal, even lignite, is considered to be a satisfactory raw material 
for this process. It is claimed that, compared with the by-product 
process, the capital cost is considerably less and the coke rate on 
blast furnace is low. In our country, the Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research have been tackling this problem for some 
years and research in the properties of coal and coke is being 
conducted by the Coal Blending and Coking Research Sub-Com- 
mittee, which is functioning under. the Fuel Research Committee 
set up by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The activities of the Sub-Committee are mainly directed towards 
finding out the coking and swelling properties of Indian coals and 
the possibility of utilizing inferior grades of coal and excluding 
those with harmful swelling properties for industrial carbonization 
purposes after suitable blending with better grades of coal. 

I have enlarged on the fuel problem in consideration of its 
gravity. Coal being the bread of the metal industry, the question 
cannot possibly be lightly set aside and I am sure that an exhaus- 
tive investigation about its utilization as well as availability will 
receive a very high priority from all connected with the develop- 
ment of metals in India. 

Leaving the raw materials for steel making, I would now pass 
on to other aspects of the iron and steel industry. As I have 
already pointed out, India’s present steel-producing capacity is 
very low as compared with other leading countries. Our annual 
production capacity of approximately 1°25 million tons of finished 
steel is no more than adequate for the country’s requirements, 
based on the pre-war demand for iron and steel, leaving aside iron 
castings. Ihe Iron and Steel ( Major) Panel have examined the 
probable requirements of our country during the next decade, 
and they believe that India will be in a position to absorb an extra 
tonnage of a million to a million and a half of iron and steel at the 
end of a period of seven years from now. Accordingly, they 
recommended to the Government of India the immediate erection 
of one major plant with an initial capacity of half a million tons 
of ingot steel per year, to be increased eventually to one million 
tons. Ihe Panel were also of the opinion that if the demand for 
steel kept pace with their estimates, then the erection of a second 
plant of a similar size ought to be taken up in the near future. 
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The Government of India have recently come out with the 
decision to establish two new steel plants, each of 500,000 tons 
capacity for the manufacture of ingot steel, 


Government's which could later on be extended to produce 
new venture in sane . . 
‘ron and steel a million tons each. Our first reaction is, 


naturally, to welcome the proposal. Our 

main concern today is to devise ways and means of producing more 
and more steel. Any measure directed towards this end cannot 
but be received with enthusiasm and support from every quarter. 
Of course, it is too early for me to give any views about the 
prospects of these two plants. Although Government’s first 
announcement foreshadowed ownership by a Statutory Corpora- 
tion, the shares of which would be held by the Central Government 
and such of the Provincial Governments as might wish to parti- 
cipate, I understand that no final decision has been made on this 
point. I am of the opinion that private enterprise would be 
willing to undertake the construction of the two new steel works, 
under certain conditions, and should be given the chance to do 
so. In this connection, it will not be out of place to quote the 
relevant extract from the Iron and Steel (Major) Panel’s report : 


conditions now prevalent, there is little doubt that all the capital 
required will be forthcoming. The industry has shown good results 
before, since and during the war; the money seeking investment 
has been abundant whilst the prices of iron and steel have main- 
tained attractive levels from the investor's point of view.” 


2 If the private investor judges his prospects by the 


Although conditions have altered since, there is no reason 
why private enterprise should not be prepared to undertake this 
project, provided, of course, a reasonable measure of protection 
is forthcoming from the Government. Taking in view the present- 
day high cost of machinery and plant, Government might grant 
a subsidy or, in the alternative, give increased initial depreciation 
as a special case, for the two new steel plants. : 

However, if for any reasons, Government decides on full State 
ownership of the two new steel plants, participation by Provincial 
Governments, either in the share capital or in the management 
of the plants, will be very undesirable. I definitely feel that if 
this proposal is given effect to, it will lead to confusion and 
trouble. It will make effective management difficult, if not 
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impossible, and will seriously undermine the speedy solution of the 
many complex technological problems involved. As the primary 
object of the Government will be to attain the contemplated target 
of production with the greatest measure of speed and efficiency, 
it should, in my opinion, see that the policy and management 
are not injured by any impact of provincial or party politics. If 
Government are unwilling to allow the new steel works to be built 
under the aegis of pure private enterprise, they should, in preference 
to pure State ownership, consider the middle course of joint owner- 
ship by the State and private investors in suitable proportions. 

Whatever decisions may be arrived at by the Government 
regarding the ownership of the two new steel plants, I strongly 
feel that the management of the works must be left to private 
enterprise. Owing to the complex and technical nature of the 
industry, it is desirable that the management is entrusted to a firm 
of managing agents already experienced in the organization, 
conduct and management of the steel industry. Private enter- 
prise must have managerial freedom in the actual operation of 
the plants ; it must be really autonomous. 

As I have already pointed out, the per capita production of 
steel in India is extremely low, as compared with other advanced 
countries of the world. The two proposed plants will, no doubt, 
step up steel production considerably ; but even with the increase 
in tonnage, the quantity produced will hardly be enough to meet 
the future requirements of the country. While, therefore, Govern- 
ment on their part will no doubt ensure the maximum of steel 
production in the two new plants, they should at the same time 
see that the existing industry is enabled to expand. If ‘‘ Produce 
or Perish’ is our country’s slogan, it is imperative that private 
enterprise should be encouraged by the removal of the many 
inequities of taxation and restrictive regulations in force at present. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that the urgency of supplying the 
necessary stimulus to private enterprise has not received in the 

past any careful consideration from our 


Incidence of Government. On the contrary, for some 
heavy taxation : 
on industry time now, an atmosphere of uncertainty 


and nervousness has been created for in- 
dustry — an atmosphere surcharged with loose talks of national- 
ization. On top of this came the Budget presented by the 
erstwhile I'inance Member during last February. Although some 
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modifications in the original proposals were subsequently made, the 
cumulative effects of the various imposts, which were sought to be 
Jaid by the then Finance Member, did serve to produce a situation 
of suspense and insecurity which was inimical to the development 
of industry in the country. The combined effect of these factors 
has been to destroy the confidence of the investing public and stifle 
all private incentive, with the consequence that few industries 
have been able to think of expansion. 

Against this gloomy background, the interim Budget, which 
was recently presented to the Dominion Parliament by Mr Shan- 
mukham Chetty, has come as a bright ray of hope and cheer for the 
industry. In his Budget speech, which was characterized by 
robust common sense, the Finance Minister referred to the effect 
of present taxation upon the capital market and on the incentive 
to investment. He took serious notice of the authoritative 
pronouncement on the situation, made in the last Annual Report 
of the Central Board of Directors of the Reserve Bank of India, 
in which it was stated that the severity of the last Budget was 
defeating its own purpose and was hindering the formation of 
capital for productive purposes. Further his speech contained, 
perhaps for the first time at Cabinet level, a heartening pronounce- 
ment in unmistakable terms, on the future role of private enterprise 
in the economy of our country, and I deem it worthwhile here to 
recall the statement. 

‘“Whatever may be the ultimate pattern of our economic 
structure,’ said the Finance Minister, ‘‘ I hold the belief that for 
many years to come there is need and scope for private enterprise 
in industry. We cannot afford to lose the benefit of the long years 
of experience which private enterprise has gained in the building 
up of our industrial economy. I believe that the general pattern 
of our economy must be a mixed economy in which there is scope, 
both for private enterprise and for State enterprise.”’ 

The Finance Minister showed concern for reviving the spirit 
of enterprise by the assurance that before he presented the Annual 
Budget next February, he would make a careful examination of 
the consequences of the present taxation policy and would try to 
make adjustments, that might be necessary, to instil confidence 
in private enterprise. It was also made clear that the policy of 
the Government was not to hamper in any way the expansion of 
business enterprise. 
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While the burdens imposed on industry still continue, the 
Budget has certainly provided an effective antidote to the listless- 
ness that prevailed in the business circles. It is now earnestly 
hoped that, in the months and years to come, the principal economic 
and financial plans of the Central Government would be carried 
out in line with the declaration made by the Tinance Minister. 


ROLE OF INDIAN STEEL INDUSTRY 
DURING WORLD WAR II 


I may now turn to a brief review of the achievements of the 
Indian iron and steel industry in recent times. 

The Indian steel industry had confined itself up to the thirties 

to the manufacture of ordinary plain carbon steel, chiefly for 

structural materials for home consumption 


Inception of alloy and rails for the requirements of Indian 
steel manufacture baw in : 
in India Railways. The manufacture of high-quality 


alloy and tool steels was practically non- 
existent, excepting for small-scale attempts made by some stecl- 
makers for their own requirements. It is only about fifteen years 
ago that the steel industry began to make serious efforts to get its 
rightful share of the special alloy-stecl market that was -growing 
apace. The impetus to embark on the manufacture of a suitable 
alloy structural steel presented itself when the project for the new 
Howrah Bridge was undertaken. Tatas rose to the occasion by 
producing ‘ Tiscrom’, a low-alloy high-tensile structural steel, of 
which about 17,000 tons were incorporated in the construction of 
the new Howrah Bridge. With the advent of this steel began the 
development of another alloy steel, ‘ Tiscor’, which is particularly 
resistant to corrosion and abrasion, and is of a sufficiently high 
yield strength to enable rail-road engineers to design railway cars, 
trucks, etc., of much lighter construction, where the hauling of 
dead weight is a detrimental factor. 

The first real opportunity for making alloy steels in bulk 
presented itself in 1940, when the Tata Iron & Steel Company 
were called upon to make armour plate. Having no prior 
experience in the manufacture and production of such ordnance 
steel, the work undertaken had to start practically from scratch 
without any outside help. Intensive research was undertaken, 
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as a result of which first-class bullet-proof armour plate was 
developed, which was found on test to be as good as, if not better 
than, that made in other countries. The armoured-car bodies, 
built in India with these plates, did magnificent service in the 
Eighth Army’s forward drive in North Africa. 

While the greater portion of the tonnage of alloy steels manu- 
factured in India during the war was for armour plate, attention 
was also paid to other ordnance requirements. Alloy steel shell 
bars, special quality welding rods for the welding of bullet-proof 
plate, alloy. bar stock for the production of armour-piercing pro- 
jectiles and for parachute harness, non-magnetic bullet-proof 
steel for helmets, etc., were successfully manufactured. 

In spite of the many pressing demands of the war, the manu- 
facture of alloy and special steels for civilian needs was not lost 
sight of. For instance, during the war there was a great shortage 
of small coins. The Government had, therefore, to plan a general 
expansion of the production capacities of the mints. But enough 
steel for mint dies for coinage was not available. Once again 
Indian ingenuity and research helped in the production of the 
necessary die steel to ease the situation. The Posts & Telegraphs 
Department of the Government of India in their turn felt the acute 
shortage of imported magnet bars, needed for telephone and 
telegraphic sets: To meet this urgent demand, research on 
permanent magnets was undertaken and several types of magnet 
steels were produced and supplied, which helped to avert a break- 
down of communications. Then came the manufacture of stainless 
steels for cutlery and surgical instruments. <A further achievement 
has been the production of high-speed and other alloy steels. If 
it had not been possible to supply these steels at a time when they 
were most needed.in the country, the industrial war-machine 
would have been greatly hampered. 

The difficulties in the production of these special steels were, 
admittedly, many ; equipment had to be improvised and manu- 
facture had to be carried out in plants not fully equipped for the 
purpose. It was indeed a challenge to Indian metallurgists and 
technicians to develop the country’s industrial potential to the 
maximum in the face of heavy odds. India accepted this challenge 
and showed what determination, application and resourcefulness 
could accomplish. Today, the steel industry in India is in a 
definitely better position than in the past to meet our future needs 
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of alloy steels — needs, which will doubtless grow with the growing 

industrialization of India. 
The alloy and special steels are essential industries whose 
future development the Government must safeguard. There 
should be no restriction on the freedom of 


Need for getting raw materials. Terro-alloys and 
a permanent , | 8 Nl 
Tariff Board non-ferrous metals, which are essential for 


the manufacture of alloy and tool steels, 

should be allowed to come into the country duty free. But even so; 
India will not be able to compete on equal terms with the foreign 
industry, as there is a wide disparity in the prices of essential raw 
materials in the United Kingdom and India for example. Thus the 
Government bond issue rate for ferro-tungsten, at one time during 
the period of war, was Rs 6/3/- per lb. as compared with the 
U.K. ’s rate of Rs 3/1/- per lb. only, while that of nickel was Rs 7/2/- 
per lb. as against U.K.’s Rs 1/3/- per lb. All these factors go to 
show that the question of granting adequate protection to the alloy 
and special steel industry must receive proper consideration and 
that from a long-term view-point. The Tariit Board as at present 
constituted is on a short-term basis and protection granted to 
industries is only for one to three vears. The time thus granted 
to industries for proper establishment and for display of definite 
results 1s hopelessly inadequate. It is absolutely essential that a 
permanent Tariff Board should be set up, which would be in a 
position to examine and re-examine the claims of industries to 
assistance and meet the changing economic conditions of the times. 
There is another factor which, at present, serves to retard the 
development not only of the steel industry but of other important 
industries as well. It 1s the question of 
railway freights. The difficulties of the steel 
industry in the face of these high freights will be evident from one 
single example of the rate charged for ferro-silicon, an important 
ingredient in steel making. The standard freight on ferro-silicon 
is Rs 263/- per ton from Mysore to Tatanagar, a distance of about 
1,300 miles. The railways have now given a concessional rate of 
about Rs 112/- per ton. As compared to this, the rate for ferro- 
silicon from Norway to Calcutta is only Rs 73/- per ton and that 
for a distance of over 6,000 miles. This is but one out of innumer- 
able instances of heavy freights under which our industries have to 
labour. The Iron and Steel ( Major) Panel felt very strongly about 
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the question of railway freights and stressed the necessity for the 
railways to look upon this question from a wider point of view 
than in the past. In fact, the Panel indicated to the Railway 
Board the directions in which some radical changes of policy were 
necessary. The reply received from the Railway Board did not, 
however, appear to be in any way helpful. Far from being moved 
by wider considerations of policy affecting the industries of the 
country, the Railway Board has come out with its recent directive 
to the Railways to increase, from Ist September 1947, the freight 
rates on essential raw materials, such as iron ore, limestone, dolomite, 
manganese ore, chrome and flourspar. In addition, the Minister for 
Railways in the interim Railway Budget, which he presented to the 
Dominion Parliament on the 20th November 1947, has announced 
further increases in freight rates. Existing terminal charges levied 
by the Railways are to be increased by 50 per cent. The surcharge 
on coal, which prior to the war was 124 per cent and later raised 
to 20 per cent, is to be increased to 30 per cent. A higher schedule 
of rates for iron and steel has been introduced. One can well 
imagine the effects of these increases not only on the cost of salable 
steel, but on the many projects of expansion and development 
that wait to be taken up in future. The Railways may have been 
moved to adopt this step in order to meet the increases in their 
working expenses, but in enhancing the rates, they have dis- 
regarded their ultimate effects on the country’s development as 

a whole, and, thus, on their own revenues. 
I have attempted to give you a brief sketch of the various 
factors which affect the progress of industry. The steel industry 
on its part has in fact done everything in 


Steel prices its power to meet the requirements of the 
kept within 
reasonable limits country, not only by producing the sinews 


of industrial development, but also by their 
helpful attitude in the matter of control of prices. The increase in 
the price paid to the industry has so far been either equal to or 
below the actual increase in cost since the beginning of the war. 
The Parliamentary Select Committee on National Expenditure in 
the United Kingdom have stated that the increase in the price of 
Indian steel has been quite moderate as compared with the prices 
of other commodities in India, although the steel industry had 
been exposed to increases in the prices of stores and cost of labour 
at least to the same extent as other industries in India, if not 
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more. I may tell you that India is the only country in the world, 
where there has been a reduction in steel prices since the termina- 
tion of the war. Even with the pnce-increases now asked for by 
the steel industry, the prices of Indian made steel will be below 
the c.i.f. prices of imported steel. 

It may not be out of place to mention that in the United King- 
dom, the Government have provided for an estimated total cost of 
living subsidy of £425 million of which £392 million is for food 
and £33 million subsidy for utility articles like clothing and foot- 
wear. In India, the Government are spending only about Rs 20 
crores on food subsidies. The cost of living subsidy in the United 
Kingdom has effectively, though indirectly, helped all industries 
in that country in keeping down their cost and prices. Similar 
help, however, is not available from the Government of India to the 
various industries of this country. 

The future prospects of the steel] industry thus rest on the care- 
ful consideration and solution of the several problems which beset 
it. The solution of these problems is not nationalization but rather 
rationalization of the industry and in this, aid is necessary from the 
Government. Thus, the Government will have to conserve all avail- 
able supplies of coking coal for metallurgical purposes and stop the 
present waste. In the case of such a basic industry as iron and 
stee], transport charges will have to be adjusted in order to ensure 
a cheap supply of steel to other industries. The Government will 
also have to revise and reorient its policy of taxation, so that the 
industry which is the very basis of nation-building may thrive. 

In order to stimulate production and control inflationary 
tendencies, sO apparent today, it will also be necessary to keep 
wages of labour, prices of coal and other 
raw materials as well as transport charges 
at reasonable levels. I do not suggest that 
the iron and steel industry should pay low wages to labour. On 
the contrary, I would like to point out that the wages paid by the 
steel industry are probably higher than in other industries in the 
country. What I particularly want to emphasize is that there 
should be correlation between productivity of labour and wages. 
In India, it has been our sad experience, not only in the steel 
dustry, but in other industries as well, that while there has been 
a steady fall in production, the wages have increased. If. there 
is an all-round fall of production, as we have been witnessing for 
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the last one year, whatever the level of money wages, the real 
wages are bound to go down and no amount of compensatory 
payments, dearness allowance, etc., will be able to catch up with 
the rising spiral of prices. In order, therefore, to ensure the 
stability of the industry, it is equally in the interests of labour to 
see that the capacity of the iron and steel industry to withstand 
the future foreign competition is maintained, by keeping the cost 
of production under control. Everything must, therefore, be done 
to make labour realize that higher basic wages without extra output 
will spell disaster, not only to the industries of the country, but to 
the interest of the workers themselves, and that nothing else but 
increased earnings arising from extra output can lead to a better 
standard of living for the workers, their families and the country. 

It is, therefore, necessary that among the many tasks to which 
the Government will have to address itself for raising the industrial 
prosperity of the country, the formulation 
and development of a clear-cut policy 
towards labour should receive high priority. 
Such a policy should encourage the growth of strong and sound 
Unions, which may be relied upon to confine their activities to the 
well-being of the workers, to ensure discipline among their ranks 
and to undertake their tasks in a co-operative and constructive 
spirit. If on the other hand the Government allows itself to be 
swayed by party shibboleths and pursues a policy of appeasement 
of labour in utter disregard of the difficulties of the industry, it will 
mean economic ruin not only for the industry, but for the nation 
as a whole. 

At this inaugural meeting of the Indian Institute of Metals, I 
have taken the opportunity of the presence not only of those inti- 
mately connected with the metal industry but of other distinguish- 
ed personages as well to give a picture of the position of our metal 
industry with particular reference to the industry with which Iam 
personally connected. You will all agree with me when I say that 
the success and usefulness of this Institute depend largely upon the 
prosperity of the industry. The best brains, commercial and tech- 
nical, are required now and in the immediate future to develop our 
various metal industries and in that task, difficult as it will be, I 
trust that the Indian Institute of Metals will take an effective lead. 


Wanted a clear-cut 
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MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION 


OF 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF METALS 


1, 


The name of the Institute shall be THE INDIAN 


INSTITUTE OF METALS.” 
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in India. 


oy 
are :— 


The Registered Office of the Institute shall be situated 


The objects for which the “Institute” is established 


(a) To promote and advance the study and practice of the 


(})) 


(c) 


(a) 


science and art of making, shaping and. treating of 
metals and alloys. 


To advance and protect the interests of Metallurgists 
and Metallurgical Engineers and to assist in main- 
taining just and honourable practice in the profession 
of Metallurgy and Metallurgical Engineering. 


To encourage, assist and extend knowledge and in- 
formation connected with the art and science of 
making, shaping and treating of metals and alloys 
whether by establishment and promotion of lectures, 
discussions, correspondence, or publication of Transac- 
tions by the holding of conferences, and meetings 
for the discussion of papers by the formation of 
libraries, by the foundation and endowment of pro- 
fessorships, studentships, scholarships and _ prizes 
or by encouraging research work or howsoever other- 
wise. 


To act as consultants to the Government, commer- 
cial firms, or individuals engaged in the making, 
shaping and treating of metals and alloys. 


(e) To open chapters of the Institute in different parts of 


the world. 


(f ) To co-operate with other Technical Institutions and 
research organisations in this and other countries. 


whose objects are similar to those of this Institute. 


(q) To organise and maintain a placement bureau to help 
the members of the Institute to secure. suitable 
employment and assist members who may be in need 


of employment! 


(i) To reeognise meritorious and original contributions 
for the advancement of Technology in general and 


metallurgy in particular. 


(1) To procure the Institute to be registered or recognised 
in any foreign country or place. 


‘7) To purchase take on lease or exchange, hire or acquire 
by way of gift or otherwise and let out or sell movable 
property with any rights and privileges which the 
Institute may think necessary or convenient for the 
purpose of its aforesaid objects. 


(k) To erect, build, contract or maintain buildings, houses 
or structures for locating libraries, offices, lecture 
halls, institutions and for any other purpose of the 


Institute. 


(1) To invest or deal with the moneys of the Institute not 
immediately required 1n such manner as may from 
time to time be determined. 


(m) To borrow money with or without giving any security 
over all or any part of the property of the Institute 


(x) To arrange for the promotion, management and con- 
duct of the business and objects of the Institute, and 
for that purpose to elect office-bearers and members 
of the Council of the Institute from among its members 
and to appoint officers, auditors, secretaries, treasurers, 
and servants and to fix and pay their respective fees, 
saluries, remuneration ete. 
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(o) To frame, construct, adopt, prepare, regulate or sanc- 
tion rules, regulations, laws and by-laws whereby the 
Institute may think fit to guide itself or whereto the 
said Institute should conform or have recou'se in the 
carrying out of its objects or otherwise and from time 
to time to vary, alter or confirm one or other of such 
rules, regulations, laws or bye-laws. 


(yp) To do all such things as may be incidental or condu- 
cive to the attainment of the objects of the Institute. 


And it is hereby declared that in the interpretation of this 
clause the meanings of any of the Institute’s objects shall 
not except where otherwise expressed in such paragraph or by 
the juxtaposition of two or more objects and that in the event of 
any ambiguity the clause shall be constructed in such a way as 
to widen and not to restrict the powers of the Institute. 


4. The business of the Institute shall be controlled and 
conducted by a-Council consisting of members to be elected by 
the members at annual general meeting except the firet Primary 
Council. The funetions and powers of the Council will-be as 
laid down in the rules and regulations of the Institute. 


5. The following will constitute the Organisational 


Council and on their retirement the then members of the 
Institute will elect the first Council as laid down in the rules 
and regulations of the Institute. 


1. Dr. D. P. Antia ons a President. 
2. Mr. K. C. Sood ae OW 

FB. C. Boe } Vice-Presidents 
3. 4, RR. N. Kapoor + ced : 
. . -— ee Bo . } 

Ho S taries. 

o2 » KR. Krishnaswamy ie. ay} tse 
6 » © J. Shah ‘ie --- Hony. Treasurer, 


» &. oO. eee 
.: , 2 7. 
So 4) 2, ae  ... » Councillors, 
10. , #=%P.M- Menon sec 
11. Principal N. N. Sen ... 
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6. The income and property of the Institute whensoever 
derived will be devoted solely towards the promotion of the 
objects of the Institute as set forth in tbis Memorandum of 
Association and no portion thereof shall “be paid or transferred 
directly or indirectly by way of dividend, bonus, profits or other- 
wise howsoever to the members of the [Institute provided nothing 
herein shall prevent the payment of all bonafide remunerations 
to any officer or employees in return for services rendered to the 
Institute. 


7. If upon winding up or dissolution of the Institute there 
remains after the satisfaction of all debts and liabilities any 
property or assets whatsoever the same shall not be paid or 
distributed among the members of the said Institute or any of 
them but shall be given or transferred to some other Institute 
or Institutions having objects similar to the objects of this 
Institute as may be determined by the members of the Institute 
at or before the time of dissolution and in default thereof by such 
judge or other legal authority as may have or acquire jurisdiction 
in the matter. 


8. Every member of the Institute undertakes to contri- 
bute to the assets of the Institute in the event of its being 
wound up while he is a member or within’ one year afterwards. 
For payment of the debts and liabilities of the Institute con- 
tracted before he ceases to be a member and the costs, charges 
and expenses of winding up and for the adjustment of the 
rights of the contributories among themselves. Such amount 
as may be required not exceeding one hundred rupees. 


9. The liability of the Company is limited. 


THE INDIAN COMPANIES ACT 1913. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 
OF 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF METALS 


1. In these presents unless there is something in the 
subject or context inconsistent therewith :— 


(a) Words signifying the singular number only shall include 
the plural number and vice-versa. | 


(b) The word ‘Institute’ shall mean the “Indian Institute 
of Metals’. 


(c) The word ‘“Member’”’ shall include all persons duly 
admitted. 


(4) The word “Council’’ shall mean the Executive body of 
members duly elected as hereinafter provided. 


(e) The word ‘Councillor’ shall mean such Members as : 


shall form the Executive body (Council) for the time 
being. 


(f) The “President’’ means the ‘President of the Institute” 
‘'Vice-President’» means a © Vice-President of the 
Institute.’ The ‘Treasurer’ meansa “Treasurer of 
the Institute.” The ‘Secretary’’ means a Secretary 
of the Institute.’’ 


(g) The word ‘General meeting’ shall mean the Meeting 
of the Members of tha Institute duly convened as 
hereinafter provided. 


(h) The “Office” shall mean the notified office of the 
Institute for the time being. 


(i) Words signifying person shallapply mutatis mutandis 
to corporations. 


(j) Month means a calender month according to the 
English style. 


(xk) In ‘writing’? means written or printed, or partly written 
and partly printed. 


(1) The word “Seal’’ means the ‘common seal of the 
Institute’ as adopted in a General Meeting. | 


(m) The Fund’’ means the common fund of the Institute 


for general purposes of the Institute other than the 
special funds raised for specific purposes. 


(n) The “Register” means the book or books kept by the 


Institute in which the names of the Members admitted 
to the Institute are registered. 


MEMBERSHIP 


9. There shall be the following classes of Membership:— 
(a) Members. 

(b) Associate Members. 

(c) Student Members. 

(d) Life Members. 


(e) Honorary Members. 


QUALIFICATIONS. 


(a) Members—A candidate for admission into the class 
of members or for transfer into that class shall he 
not less than 30 years of age & 


(i) shall be a graduate metallurgist of any recognised 
University with at least 5 years practical experience 
ora diploma holder with at least 7 years practical 
experience or 


(ii) Shall have been for at least 7 years in full charge 
of any metallurgical operations or 


(iii) Shall be such other persons as are directly engaged 
inthe promotion ofthe science and art of making, 
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shaping and treating of metals and alloys for a 
period of not less than 10 years who, in the opinion 
of the Council, are qualified for membership. 


(b) Associate Members—A’ candidate for admission into 
the class of associates or for transfer into that class 
shall be not less than 25 years of age and 


(i) Shall be a graduate metallurgist of any recognised 
University with at least 2 years practical experience 
or a diploma holder with at least 3 years practical 
experience or 


(ii) Shall have been for at least 4 years in full charge of 
any metallurgical operations or 


(iii) Shall be such persons as are directly engaged in the 
promotion of the science and art of making, shaping 
and treating of metals and alloys for a period of not 
less than 5-years who, in the opinion of the Council, 
are qualified for Associate Members. 


(c) Student Members-— A candidate for admission into 
the class of student members shall be a person 
who is being educated or being trained for and who 
intends to adopt the profession of a Metallurgist. 
Student Members will automatically become Asso- 
ciate Members as soon as they acquire the necessary 
qualifications. 


(d) Life Members- A member shall be a life member on 
paying the prescribed fees. 


(e) Honorary Members ~ Shall be persons of distinction 
in technology or public service. 


ELECTIONS 


3. (a) Application for membership shall be submitted on .; 
prescribed forms for the approval of the Council. - 


(b) Persons should be duly proposed for membership 
on prescribed forms by at least three Members of 
the Institute in good standing. 


(c) The persons whose names are. printed on the 
back of the front cover are the founder Members of 
the Institute. 


(d) The Council shall have the right to reject any appli- 
cation for Membership without assigning any reasons. 
Non-election shall not necessarily, prejudice the 
candidate concerned in any future application for 
election. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


4. (a) Members shall pay an admission fee of Rs. 25/- 
(b) The annual subscription for membership shall be 


Rs. 25/-. 


(c) Associate Members shall pay an annual subscription 
of Rs. 16/- ; and an admission fee of Rs 10/-. 


(d) Student Members shall. pay an annual, subscription 
of Rs. 5/-, They shall however be exempted from 
paying admission fee. 

(e) Subscriptions shall be payable on election and sub- 
sequently in advance annually and shall be due in 
the month of January in each year for the year then 
beginning. 

({f) A member of thirtythree years standing who has dis- 
charged all his dues to the Institute shall automati- 
cally become a life member. 

(g) A member can become a life member on paying a 


subscription of Rupees Fivehundred in a_ single 
instalment. 


ABBREVIATION. 


5. The authorised abbreviations indicating the class of 
membership of the members of the Institute shall be as 


follows :— 
1. For Memter M.I1.1.M. 
2, Associate Member | A.M.LI.M. 


3. Hony. Member M.1.1.M. (Hon.) 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


6 (a) Every person on becoming a member shall under- 
take to be bound by the rules and regulations or 
other byelaws in force at the time of the election or 
which thereafter be made from time to time, 


(b) Every member shall from time to time notify to the 
secretary his place of business or residence and any 
changes therein to be registered as his place oi 
address and the place from time to time so registered 


shall for the purpose of these presents be deemed to 
be his place of residence. 
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No person who, by death or otherwise, ceases to be a 
member of the Institute shall have nor his represen- 
tatives shall have any claim upon or interest in the 
funds or any other assets of the Institute, but this 
provision shall nct prejudice the rights of the 
Institutes to recover from his heirs or representatives 
any dues which he owes to the Institute at the time 
of his ceasing to be a Member. 


RETIREMENT FROM OR FORFEITURE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


7. very member of the Institute has a right to resign his 
membership of the Institute on giving one calender mouth’s 
notice in writing to the Council, but prior to such notice he shall 
pay all sums that may be aue from him to the Institute. 


8. A member shall. ipso facto’ cease to be a member in the 
event of his subscription being in arrears for bfteen months from 
the date of the same beivug payable or on the removal of his 
name from the Institute. The Council shall have powers upon 


applications in sprcial cases to suspend the operation of this 
clause. | 


9, If any member shall be accused of dishonourable conduct 
or of conduct prejudicially affecting his professional status or 
the reputation of the Institute upon ground which the Council 
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after investigation and after hearing him shall deem sufficient to 
warrent his expulsion from the Institute. The Council shall 
convene a meeting of the Council fof which such members shall 
have one month's previous notice) and such members may by 
resolution passed in that meeting be excluded or otherwise dealt 
with as the Council may think fit, but such decisions may on 


appeal be revoked or modified by a special resolution. 


10, A notice of resignation may be cancelled by the member 
at any time within six months. A member who has resigned 


his membership as aforesaid shall be eligible for re-election. 


POWERS AND PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS. 


11. Members and Associate Members shall enjoy all the 
privileges and rights of the Institute and shall be allowed to 
use the abbreviations (clause 6) to indicate their association 
with the Institute. Associate Members are not eligible to 
become oflice-bearers of the Institute, but they shall however be 


eligible for voting. 


12. Student members shall enjoy all the rights and privileges 


of the Institute excepting the right to vote 


18. Every member shall be bound to further to the best of 
his ability and judgement the objects, purposes, interests and 
influence of the Institute. They shall pay at all times and 
in the manner prescribed such entrance fees on election such 
fees on transference from one class of membership to another 
and such annual subscriptions as shall for the time being 
prescribed. 


OFFICK-BEARERS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


14. The affairs of the Institute shall be managed by a 
Council consisting of a minimum of eleven members and a maxi- 
mum of fifteen members, the President, two vice-Presidents, 
a treasurer and secretaries being included in this number. 
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15. The following will constitute the Organisational Council 
till such time as the first Council is elected. 


1. Dr. D.P. Antia st : President. 

2. Mr. K. C. Sood see 

3 BR. N. Kapoor _..: ~ Vice-Presidents. 
4 8. A. Rao 

5 R. Krishnaswamy ... § Hony.Secretaries. 
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9. » V¥. Rama Iyer on 

a a ae sks a“ Councillors. 


11. Prof. N. N. Sen 


16. Any vacancy in the Council between one annual general 
meeting and another shall be filled up by the Council, who 
shall have the power to add to their number as long as _ it does 
not exceed the maximum fixed in clause 14 hereof. Any such 
appolntmant shall be deemed good in the next annual general 
mIneeting. 


17. Atevery annual general meeting all the members of 
the Council shall retire; but shall be eligible for re-election. 
Only Members shall be eligible for election as office bearers 
of the Institute. 


18. The retiring Council shall nominate the names for the 
new Council every year for the election at the annual general 
meeting of the Institute. 


i9. The Council shall be responsible for arranging to carry 
out the aims and objects of the Institute 


20. The Council shall propose any alteration in the 
constitution and draft the bye-laws if and when required for 
approval of the members, 


21. Fourteen days previous to the annual general meeting 
the secretary shall issue circulars to ascertain the willingness 


of each member to serve in the Council. Members willing to 
serve shall send their names at least seven days. before the 
date of the meeting. A list of such members willing to serve 
shall then be put up in the books and circulated to all the 
members of the Institute and the election shall be limited to 
such list only. 


2992. The office of a member of the Conncil shal! be vacated : 


(a) If he ceases to bea momber of the Institute or be 
excluded or suspended for any period from member- 
ship. 


(b) If he be absent from the meeting of the Couneil for six 
consecutive meetings without the consent of his 


co-members. 


(c) Ifhe becomes bankruft or suspend payments cr com- 
pound with or make arrangements of his property for 
the benefit of his creditors. 


(d) If he be declared lunatic or becomes unsound in mind. 


23. A member of the Council may resign by sending in his 
resignation to the Council and on acceptance by the Council 
he shall cease to be a member of the Council. A member of the 
Council thus retiring shall be eligible for re-election 


94. YVhe Council’shall meet as often as necessary and once 
at least in three months. A meeting of the Council shall take 
place upon requisition of not less than three members of the 
Council or ten members of the Institute. At least four days 
notice will be given to eich member of the Council! giving the 
time, place and agenda of the meeting. 


25. The Council may regulate their own procedure and 
delegate all or any of their powers to anyone or more of their 
body and may determine their quorum. If no quorum is deter- 
mia3i, thrae members present in person shall form a quorum. 


(.@ } 


26. . The treasurer may with the previous consent of the 
Council invest in the name of the Institute upon any of the 
following investments.: 


Government Securities, Port Trust, or Municipal Debentures, 


. . . ‘ 
or any other security which are included under Trust 
Securities” 


2°27. Noact done by the Council, whether ultra vires or not, 
which shall have received the express or implied sanction of 
the members of the Institute, shall afterwards be impeached by 
any member of the Institute, on any ground whatsoever and 
such acts shall be deemed to be an act of the Institute. 


98. At all meetings of the Council the president shall be 
the chairman and in his absence one of the vice-presidents shall 
be the chairman. In the absence of the President or all the 


vice-presidents the meeting shall elect a chairman for the 
meeting. 


29. iivery question shall be decided at a meeting of the 
Council by a majority of the votes cast by the members present, 
‘ such members of the Council having one vote each. In case 


of equality of vote, the chairman will have a second or casting 
vote, 


30. Minutes of the proceedings of every meeting of the 
Council and of the attendance of the members thereat shall, 
with all convenient speed be recorded by the secretary in a 
book kept for the purpose and circulated to the members of 
the Council and read at the next meeting and signed by the 
chairman of that meeting. 


31. Kvery such minute when so recorded and signed shall 


in the absence of proof of error therein, be considered a correct 
record of the proceedings. 


32. No member of the Council shall be disqualified to act 
as such by reason of his being interested, employed or appointed 
either individually or as a member of partnership or a director 
or officer of any company or corporation, but he shall not vote 
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on any matter relating to any operation, undertaking or 
business in which he is interested otherwise than as a inember 
of the Couneil, 


33. All acts done by any meeting of the Couneil or of any 
company of the Council, or by any member of the Council or 
their agents shall, notwithstanding that it shall afterwards be 
discovered that there was some defect in the appointment of 
any such member of the Council or person, or that they or 
any of them were not qualified at the time of their appointment 
or had become disqualified, be as valid as if such person had 
been duly appointed and was qualified to be a member of the 
Council or agent. 


34, In case of the absence of the secretary or of his 
inability to act they may, in like manner appoint any person to 
help him or to act in his stead and in the latter case such 
person may temporarily exercise all the duties and powers of 
the Institute. 


35. They may from time to time appoint any committee, 
or any person or persons to be the Agentsor Representatives 
of the Institute in any country or place with such powers upon 
such terms, and with such remuneration as they shall think 
fit, and may from time to time remove any such committee or 
agent, or representatives. 


36. They may, with the sanction of a general meeting 
join with any other Association or Institute in promoting any 
act of legislature, and procuring Royal Charter or other 
authority having for its object the uniting of the members of 
the profession into one general body. 


37. The proceedings of the Council shall be subject to the 
control of the Institute in every annual general meeting, 


+38. A report of the proceedings of the Couneil and a gene- 
ral report on the position of the Institute and the work done 
during the then past year, shall respectively be prepared by the 
Council annually and shall be printed and circulated for the 
information of the members at least three days previous to 
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the annual meeting. Such report shall be submitted to the 
annual meeting for confirmation and shall be confirmed or 


otherwise dealt with cr disposed of as the meeting shall 
determine. 


PRESIDENT. 


39. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
Council, at all meetings of members and over all deputations. 
He shall preside at the Annual Meeting, address the members 
on such subjects as he may deem proper to bring to their 
notice ; but such address shall not be taken to represent the 
views of the Institute unless such representation is expressly 
indicated 


VICEK-PRESIDENTS. 


40. In the absence of the President, the Vice President 
shall have the powers and perform the duties of the President. 


Such powers and duties may be exercised and performed by 
any one of the Vice-Presidents by mutual agreement. 


SECRETARIES. 


41. Ifthe business of the Council so requires and it is 
decided at an Ordinary Meeting that a paid permanent Secre- 
tary should be appointed, the Council shall appoint a perma- 
nent Secretary and fix his remuneration. Such appointment 


shall be subjected to confirmation at the next ensuing Annual 
Meeting. 


42. The duties of the Secretaries whether honorary or paid 


| shall be :-—- 


(a) To conduct the correspondence of Institute and of the 
; Council and to sign, all notices, papers and letters 
emanating from the Institute and carry on all other 
ministerial work of the Institute under the directions 

and subject to the control of the Council. 


(b) To invite Members to act on Committees or Sub-Com- 
mittees on the advice of available Members of Council 


and subject to confirmation at the next Council 
Meeting, 
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(c) To take minutes of all the proceedings of the meetings 
of the Council and of the Institute. 


(a4) To prepare and to keep up the register of Members and 
to prepare for submission tothe Annual Meeting a 


complete list of the Members of the Institute. 


(e) Todo all acts and things as are required to be done by 
him in these articles. 


43. The Secretary shall be Ex-Oflicio Member of any com- 


mittees or sub-committees appointed by the Institute. 


THE TREASURER. 


44. The Treasurer shall, receive and hold all moneys paid 
or beloging to the Institute ; he shall disburse all sums due 
by the Institute and shall keep proper accounts of all receipts 
and disbursements. All cheques drawn by the Institute shall be 
signed by him. The Treasurer shall be Ex-Officio Member of 


any Committes or Sub-Committees appointed by the Council. 


AUDITORS. 


45, An Auditor shall from time to time be appointed by 
the Council at a remuneration to be fixed by the Council. 


46. The Auditor shall audit the accounts of the Institute 
and of all funds connected with or controlled by the Institute, 


MEETINGS AND PROCEEDINGS AT MEETINGS. 


47. The first General Meeting shall be held at such time 
within six months after the incorporation of the Institute and 
at such place as the Council may decide. 


48. Subsequent General Meetings shall be held once a year 
at such time and place as the Council may decide. 
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49. The above Meetings shall be called “Ordinary General 


Meetings” and all other Meetings shall be called “ Extra Ordinary 
Genetal Meetings”. 


50. The business of any Ordinary Meeting shall be to dis- 
cuss, consider and decide upon, as may be applicable, the 
seneral affairs and work of the Institute or matters specifically 
placed before it by the Council. 


51. . Notice of Annual Meetings setting out the time and 
place thereof shall be published as the Council may determine. 


02. The Council may, of theirown motion and shall on 


the requisition of at least ten Members, convene an Extra- 


Orcinary Meeting for the purpose of transacting any special 
business of the Institute. 


53. Cne month’s notice of an Fxtra-Crdinary meeting 
shall be given to every Member. Such notice shall specify the 


time and place of such Meeting.and the special business for 
which it is convened. 


54. Atan Hxtra-Ordinary Meeting only the special busi- 
ness of which notice has been given, or such questions ag neces- 
sarily arise thereon, shall be considered, and no stranger shall 
be permitted to be present thereat. 


55. Seven Members shall form a quorum at every Meeting. 


56. If the quorum be not present at any Meeting it shall 
stand adjourned for a fortnight, and soon until a quorum is 
present. | 


57. The non-receipt by any Member ofa notice convening 


any Meeting shall not invalidate the proceedings of any 
Meeting. 


58. The President, or in his absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents, shall take’the chair at all Meetings, or in their 
absence a Member of the Council to be chosen between those 
then present, and if neither the President nor the Vice- 
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President nor a Member of the Council is present, or in_ the 
latter case more than one, and they are unable to agree within 
fifteen minutes after the hour fxed for the. Meeting, the 


Members present shall proceed to elect a Chairman. 


NOTICES. 


59. A Notice may be served on every Member either 
personally or by sending it through the post in a letter addressed 


to such Member at his registered address. 


60. Any Notice sent by post shall be deemed to have been 
served at the time, when the letter containing the same would 
be delivered in the ordinary course by post. 


VOTING AT GENERAL MEETING, 


61. All the Members of the Institute except the Student 
Members shall have one vote at every General Meeting. 


62. A Member qualified to vote, being personally present 
at any General Meeting may decline to vote on any question 
before the Meeting, but shall not, so declining, be considered 
absent, from the Meeting, nor shall his presence invalidate any 


proxy duly given by him, except as regards any question on 
which he may vote in person. 


63. A Member entitled to vote, may, frcm time to time 
appoint, any other Member as his proxy in voting at any poll. 


64. Every instrument of proxy shall be in writing. or in 
accordance with the following form, or as near thereto ag 
circumstances will admit, and shall be signed by the appointer 
and depositei at the office at least forty-eight hours Lefore 


the time for holding the General Meeting at which it is to be 
acted upon. 


CHAPTERS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


65. The organisations and functions of the Chapters of the 


Institute shall be governed in accordance with the bye-laws 
made for the purpose from time to time. 
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66. The Council shall provide a common seal for the  pur- 
pose of the Institute. The seal of the Institute, for the time 
heing, shall be kept under the custody and control of the 
Council, and used for such purposes of the Institute as the 
Council may from time to time prescribe. 


67. A separate book to be called the ‘Seal Register’ in 
which, prior to affixing the sealto any document, there shall 
he entered a short title and description of the same, together 
with the date of the minute authorising the seal to be so affixed 
and such entry shall be signed by the Member or Members of 
the Council who may attest the execution of the document under 
the seal of the Institute, and counter-signed by the Secretary, 
pricr to such document being delivered out of the custody of 
the Institute. 


65. The Secretary shall affix the seal, with the authority 
of the Council and in the presence of two Members thereof 
to all instruments requiring to be sealed, and all such instru- 


ments shall'be signed by such Members of the Couneil and 


countersigned by the Secretary. 


Byelaws relating to papers read at Meetings of the Institute. 


69. Any Member wishing to read a paper before the Insti- 
tute shall send a copy of the paper with a short abstract to the 
Secretary at least a month before the Meeting at which he 
proposes to read the same, 


70. The Council may refuse to allow a paper to be published 
in the TRANSACTIONS without assigning any reason to the 
author. 


71. The Council retains the right to decide the form in 
which the papers shall be published in the transactions, whether 
in full, in part, or in abstract, but when any abreviation is 


made it shall be communicated to the author before the publi- 
cation of the paper. 
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72. No paper which has already been published elsewhere 
shall be published in the Transactions. 


73. The Author of any paper published in the Transactions 
shall receive twenty-five copies of his paper in pamphlet form 
free. He shall also be entitied, if he gives notice to the 
Secretary in writing before the Meeting at which the 


paper is read, to further copies on paying the cost of printing. 


74. All papers accepted for the publication shall be the 
property of the Institute. 


BYELAWS RELATING TO CHAPLERS OF THE INSTITUTE, 


75. Chapters may be formed with a minimum of twenty 
members in any region or town. 


76. The chapters shall have a chairman called the “Chapter 
Chairman” and an Executive Committee of five members includ- 
ing a secretary and a treasurer elected from among the members 
of the chapter. 


77. The activities of the chapters shall be confined to 
holding meetings for reading and discussion of papers, holding 


exhibitions, organising excursions, libraries and reading rooms. 


78. College chapters shall have a Senior Professor as chair- 
man and an executive committee of tive members or student 
members, including a secretary and a treasurer elected from 
among the members of the chapter. 


79. Fifty per cent of the fees realised from Institute mem- 
bers belonging to a chapter will be normally allotted to the 
chapter for their expenses. However, the council of the Insti- 
tute may allot more or less depending upon the circumstances. 
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The Secretary 
The ludiau Institute of Metals. 
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STUDENT 
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MEMBER 
Indian Institute of Metals, agree that if selected JI will be 
soverned by the regulations and bye-laws of the Institute from 
time to time extant, and observe the obligations imposed on 
members under the Articles of the Association of the Institute 
and that I will advance the interest of the Institute so far 
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TO BE FILLED BY COUNCIL. 


The council having approved the above recommerdation, de- 
clare the applicant to be duly elected as member of 
the Institute. 

Chairman. 
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N. B.—-Name and address of the firm (or other body) should 
be stated. as well as position held. 
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Oe ccicetcidvecdex oa , and at every adjournment thereof. In 
witness whereof J set my hand bIi8..cccesccess seass coe cocesce . Ae 
ON nsitvamiiidions soon dD . ¢ BBMIIOE - aces 4k: ed Beene ee 
such instrument of proxy shall be duly stamped and attested 
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10. Prof. Morris Cohen, 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA | | A 
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No. 790 
UNCLASS I¥ ID AMERICAN EMBASSY } * 


New Delhi, India, July 9, 1948 


sudjects Transmitting covies of Indian Tariff Board's 
Revort on Protection for the Non-Ferrous Metale 
Industry and of the Ministry of Commerce Resolu- 
tion in respect thereof, 
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WASHINGTON, 
SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose two covoles of the Indian 
Teriff Board's Report cited above and five copies of the 
Gazette of India, Extraordinary, of June ll, 1948 which 
contsins beginning on pace 819 a resolution of the Ministry 
” be Commerce in respect thereof. 


Only two copies of the report under reference ere 
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Charge ad'Affaires ad interim 


Enclosuree: 


(1) © covies of Indien Tariff Board's 
Report on the Non-Ferrous Metals 
Industry. 

(2) 5 copies of The Gazette of India, 
Extraordinary, of June ll, 1948 . 
(vages 819-824) 


865 
RMCarr/sfe 
Original and hectograph to Department. 


Covies to: American Consulates General, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
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PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD 
Sm R. K. SHANMUKHAM CHETTY, K.0.1.E.—PREsIDENT. 
Mr. 0. C. Desa, C.1LE., 1.0.8.—MremBer-SECRETARY. 
Dr. NAZIR AHMAD, O.B.E.—MEMBER. 


Dr. H. L. DEY, D.Sc. (Lond.}MeEmBeEr. 
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REPORT ON THE NON-FERROUS METALS INDUSTRY 
CHAPTER I-— PRELIMINARY 


The claim ol the non-ferrous metals industry tor protection .and assistance 
wis referred by the Department of Commerce, 

Reference to the Board. (jovernment of India. to the ‘Tarrfi Board for 
investigation and report in their Resolution 

No. 218-1T(55) /15. dated the 8rd November 1945, wde Appendix J. The Resolution 


- 


! 


stated. ppiter aliad. nat. p bie ) y Tit formulation ot a tarift policy appropriate to 
the. post-war needs .and conditions of the country and the establishment of 
a permanent machinery for investigating claims from industries, which had been 


started developed in Wertime ano Which were estabbshed on sound lines, to 
assistance OY prover tron li} ne The transition period. 2ecommendations for 


protection, if any, are to be limited to a period of three years by the end of which. 
it mav be possible to review the position in the ght of conditions prevailing. at the 
time, For the present the mem object af our enquiries is to hold a summary 
Invest en ia) vu! to devise measures calculated to enable wartime and struggling 
industries to survive in the transition period, provid led that the industry concerned 
gives fair promise of becomi ing self-supporting in the long run. For a detailed 
PXpOsi1ON oF thie policy. pr iples and procedure lollowed by this Board in the 
enquiries entrusted to it. a reference to our report on caleium chloride is invited. 


2. Initiative for the reference of the case of the non-ferrous metals industry 

to the Tanti Board was taken by Messrs. Kamani 

Application for protection. = Refinery and Metal Industries, Bombay, which made 
b tp Li ation for the purpose on the lith September 

1944, velviny ci the press note of the Government of India dated the 26th March, 
i940, assuring protection to industries which were cdires ‘tly needed for the war 
effort and the cevelopmert of which was essential for tH; ee war needs as also to 
chi supphled the essential requirements of the civilian population. 
some. of the other firms which upphed for protection were (1) the Prakash 
baigineering Company of Agra Ciiv—vide their letter dated the llth June 1945— 
interested in brass and vopper rods, non-ferrous castings and certain non-ferrous 
alloys, and (2) Messrs. Bombay Brass Works, Jullundar City, vide their application 
dated the 3ist December 1945—1nterested in the manufacture of valves, taps and 
cocks of all sorts and Yel erally iy steam and sanitary hitings. The K.amanis are 
Interested Ip arsenic © pper TOoas, 1 fining Gt “CTay). production 01 alloys in various 


Industries \W 


forms and roliing of rods and sheets. The Kamanis esked for an assurance of 
protection in the middle of tle war period. but Government decided that the claim 
of the industry tor pretection should be examined by a Tariff Board in due course 
aiter the termination of war. In this connection it may be mentioned that the 
Planniz wil C lL) velo pod t De pa cment of the Government of India had appointed 
# Non-lerrous Me vals Pay pel which went into the question of requirements and 


) 
/ 


development of the industry esa wholeand which has made certain recommendations 
Which are now before Government fer consideration. Possibilities of establishing 
sindus ry in India were also e ‘xamined by the Metals Committee, 
ippon ec In 1942 by the Board of Scientific and Industria] Research and presided 
over by Sir...) (rhea) dv of the Tata Tron and Steel Company Ltd. 

= \ B74] « 
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3. Although non-ferrous ores have been known to exist and have been worked 


tle 


India since ancient times. the non-ferrous metals 
History of the Industry. industry In its present or modern form 1s essentially 

au wart ime dey elopment : lt Is know n hat copper 
at one time used to be smelted wD large quant itjes in Sout] ery) India Rajputana, 
Singhbum (Bihar) and the sub-mon tane regions of the Himalaves: but today, 
India is cepencent 10r Most « f her equ uvements of cOpper upon supple: from 
abroad. Lead and zinc are reported to exist In meny places, such as. Udaipur, 
Hazaribegh, and Singhbum ; but, except for a small production of lead recently 
started, Loth these metals are imported ficm abroed. Similarly. although nickel 
and ecbalt, used mainly for alloys, are known to « sist Ju the ore form in Nepal, and 
tin is known to occur in Hazaribech. all the three metals are at present imported. 
Amcng the pioneers in the explortation of Ina 's non-Jerrous wealth by modern 
metallu Tp) cal meth cs may be mentiones he Indian Copper / ol poration which 
commenced menufacturing copper fiom ore in 1924, es also brass Ingots. sheets and 
circles frcem Indian copper in 1928. Another company Which has played 
an importent part in the development of the non-ierrous met: ls industrv in India 
is the Indian Cable Company which was formed in 1920 for the purpose ef 


manufacturing copper Wie ond stind ter telephcne, te lkeyraph end transmission 
lines, ruble.-insulated cabl pal cotten-covered Wires Betor the war, there 
Was pracdcally no ther smelting mi ehping OF nen-Terrous Me rjloys no) 
fabrication of semi-finished products such es recs, sheet. or wires Een in he case of 
brass sheets, mm which there was co erg bye produetion from s .. the ind ige- 
nous Out] uit. Jpie Ih qs hat } Indjlan ppel Corporation, wis hae suthe lent 
tO Meet 40) per cent tn , C - . CIMC)\1 Wit! the outbreak of the war, 
the i uhtry could net obt; i part OF eS\ent) ppies OF No) -{errous metals 
and ell ys neludirg Ms} Vi pravated with the entry 
of Japon into the war, us supplies of Un from Malu nd of Jead and zine from 
Burme upen whih India meaniv cepe were olso cut off, This led to the 
setting up of ixetories icy the sefinirgy « | belote (he war used to be 
experted mainiv io Germin ad Jai ¥ tery ctively encouraged 
by Government. echieved considers) Ch so. tha to-day, the smelting 
and refining capacity of both velloy ene OVS if in excess of the 
present Td ay) eCMewis « he mnigyv F Phi ou apachy pel annum 
on the ha: Sof 8d-bow v | ’ Ob Patty TOPS or both vellow 
and while metals ; priil] Lay OJ Jie how Meee tOvsS, The 
bulk cf this capacity is in the vellow n Is. the d on benny roughly 1.00.000 tons 
vellow mets! end 40,000 tons white met dus “wre im ;rogress for electric 
furnaces which when inst ediure expected to vield an ack (+ l capacity of about 


30,000 tons of vellow mete! Although there was some production of non-ferrous 
CASTID ES such 28s steam an ably, dif Md? CUPID Ceriypg ist eS hefore the 
war, the industry receive trong filly hipgthe Warand can now be said to have 
been established Progress was not, bowev clined to refining of scrap and 
menufact eof all he -castings. Ihe: war witnessed the establishment of 
A second ci bie factory equipped with mecermm mar hinery as also of a red mill having 
capacity jor the precuct Oh lrenough | . : : io feed both the cable 


factories in 1] yt) Phe sd ort ' | | | , , 
lead ) | | ; he | : he exploitation of the 
Cid Mmes in the. bay | : mt ts, ae , : . 
. i C menulacture of pure lead 
1] prOts There heen litle .. ba ail 

opment of our zine resources, 


apart from t}] e prospectipe the 7 1) } tiie 
}* 1e@ |] gO Li \ (tilisation Branch of the 
orporation of India Ltd.; 
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which seeks to recover tin from tin-plate scrap which otherwise used to be exported 
abroad. In this report we are not dealing with aluminium and antimony, two 
important non-ferrous metals, as they have been dealt with by us previously in 


separate reports. 


All the known producers of non-ferrous metals were addressed on the 
24th January 1946 to submit their representations, 

Method of inquiry. with particular reference to the questicnnaire issued 

for the purpose by the Board. The list of persons 

to whom the questionnaire was issued will be found in Appendix Il. Similarly, 
a large number of consumers, vide Appendix III, were addressed with a view to 
eliciting their reactions to the claim for protection of and assistance to the 
non-ferrous metals industry. Importers were addressed to ascertain the volume 
of pre-war imports, the pre-war and present landed costs, the prospects of post-war 
Imports and the probable demand of non-ferrous metals in the course of the next 
three years (Appendix IV). Amongst associations whose views were invited may 
be mentioned ‘jie Engineering Association of Calcutta, the Indigenous Manufacturers 
Association. Calcutta, the Metal Exchange Association, Ltd., Bombay, the Indian 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay, the All-India Muslim Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. Bombsy, the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, the All-India 
Non-Ferrous Metalware Manufacturers’ Association, Bombay, the South Indian 
Metal Distributois’ Association, Madras, the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay, and the Indian Non-Ferrous Metals Menufacturers’ Association, Caleutto. 
A list of factories visited by, or on behalf of, the Board is given 10 Appendix V. 
The names of factories which were costed to ascertain the cost of production with 
a view to comparison with landed costs of similar articles wil! be found in 
Public inquiry into the case was held in Bombay frem the 1Cth 
A list of the witnesses examined by the Board is 


4, 


A ppendix VI. 
to the 16th September 1946. 
given in Appendix VII 

5. For the purpose of our report, we have divided 


Plan of report. 
the enquiry into four parts, namely :— 


[. Production of primary or virgin metals from ores. 


I]. Production of secondary metals, the refinmg of scrap and the 
manufacture of alloys. 

III. Nemi-manufactures, such a8 sheets, circles, strips, bars, rods, pipes 
and tubes. 


[V. Manufactures, such as wires, cables, conductors, water and steam 
fittings, castings for general engineering purposes, and sheet metal 


products. 
We shall take up each of these categories one by one in the order mentioned 


above. 
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CHAPTER IJ—PRIMARY OR VIRGIN METALS 


6. In this chapter we deal with copper, lead, 


ie ga Fg primary metals zinc, tin, nickel, chromium, cobalt, tungsten, and 
magnesium. 


2 


3. Although non-tfe rrous ores have heen known te exist and have been worked 

. India since ancient ‘Imes. the. nou-ferrous metals 

History of the Industry. chaaal In its present or mi cern form 1s essen tially 
a wartime development. It is known that copper 

at one time used to be smelted in large quantities In Southern India, Rajputana, 
Singhbum (Bihar) and the sub-montane regions of the Himalayes: but today, 
India is ¢ lepencent jor most cf her rec q wuivements of cOpper upon supplies from 
abroad. Lead and VARING aTe report L te exist 12) meny places, such as, Udaipur, 
Hazaribegh, end Sirghbum ; but, except for a small production of lead recently 
started, Loth these metals are imported ficm abroed. Sumilarly. although nickel 
and ecbalt. used mainly for allovs, are known to exist 10 the ore form in Nepal, and 
tin is known to occur in Hazaribegh. all the three metals are at present imported. 
Amcng the pioneers in t)e exploitation of India’s non-ferrous wealth by modern 
metallurgical meth ds mav be mentiones he Indian { opper / O1 poration which 
commenced menul: ctumng copper fiom ore in L924, @s i lo brass ing ts. sheets and 
circles frem Indian copper in 1928. Another company which has _ played 
an jm yx TT: nT pert ip the development of the nou-lerrous met ls inpdustrv in India 


is the Indian Cable Company which was tormed in 1920 for the purpose of 


manufacturing copper Wie ine rd fer telep].cne. telegraph end transmission 
lines, 1uble.-insulated cab in ticn-covered wires. Before the war, there 
Was prac , 1} me oe the .D oO) Nie ¢ M-TeryOUS Tie tals of ijloys no) 
fabrication ef semi-finis} ec yn tssuc] ros. s}eet. or wires. Even in the case of 
brass sheets. 1 w) ic] Li@1C@ Was CC] Cys bya pre uCclLicon ‘rom scrap, the Indige- 
nous output. Including that cf the Indian Copper Corporation, was barely sufficient 
tO Meet 40) per cent Ir ; dreme);t Wit! the outbreak of the war, 
the ccuntrv could net ob ye part ot essentie! sup ples of non-ferrous metals 
and ellovs nel ry dil} Phe position Was aygravatec with the enti 
of Jepen into the wi up} lies of iin from M nd of Jead and zine from 
Burme upon which Incia n | t off. This led to the 
settug L] OJ Lecloy it ine Jel tg Psy belore the wal used to be 
eX} ried mainiv io Geaaminv | Lj eyiterpri | ctively encouraged 
by Government, echiev ene] GO much so, thar to-day, the smelting 
and refining copacity of bot] ri Ovs is in excess of the 
present MquiremMents pe COUNTY a | Meng cap city per annum 
on the b: Of 24-hour \ . yt! oO he Heo tons jor both vellow 
and While metal: frit] Lot enue nea about 1.17.000 tons. The 


bulk Cf this capacity is in the vellow metals. the division being roughly 1.00.000 tons 
yellow mets! end 40,000 tons white metal. Plens are in »rogress for electric 


furneces Wi ic] Ww! nos) ec eFexpected to Vleld an addi onal capaaty of ahout 
30). tons oF v" iow me Although there was som pre duetion of non-ferrous 
castings such 2s steam, init Hitihgs anc engineering castings before the 
war, the in USTTV TECelV 6 LTO} Til ring ine Wi hd can How be said to have 


been esta Sheg Progress was not, howeve cniined to refining of ecrap and 
menuliactuye of ; ! CaS £ ipe % ihesseq the esta blis] ment of 


asecond cibie factory t pea With mocermn } ninerv us also of a rod mill having | 


capacity f, the nr . 2 f © ch | : ri Oy io feed both the cable 
{ui t ries in ti } ty Ba OTTE LE OF | ePvived the exploitation of the 
le: dn hes eh 81) nd | State he wenufacture of pure lead 
NEOs bhere ] | tit Hopment of our zine resources, 


se ee CUE 0} ) Utilisation Branch of the 
eOo;or Wa! Survey bed tyay | a ; 

’ : Corporation of India Ltd.; 
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which seeks to recover tin from tin-plate scrap which otherwise used to be exported 
abroad. In this report we are not dealing with aluminium and antimony, two 
important non-ferrous metals, as they have been dealt with by us previously in 


separate reports. 


All the known producers of non-ferrous metals were addressed on the 
24th January 1946 to submit their representations, 

Method of inquiry. with particular reference to the questicnnaire issued 

for the purpose by the Board. The list of persons 

to whom the questionnaire was issued will be found in Appendix Il. Similarly, 
a large number of consumers, vide Appendix III, were addressed with a view to 
elicit‘ng their reactions to the claim for protection of and assistance to the 
non-ferrous metals industry. Importers were addressed to ascertain the volume 
of pre-war imports, the pre-war and present landed costs, the prospects of post-war 
imports and the probable demand of non-ferrous metals in the course of the next 
three years (Appendix IV). Amongst associations whose views were invited may 
be mentioned ‘jie Engineering Association of Calcutta, the Indigenous Manufacturers 
Association. Calcutta, the Metal Exchange Association, Ltd., Bombay, the Indian 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay, the All-India Muslim Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, Bombsy, the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, the All-India 
Non-Ferrous Metalware Manufacturers’ Association, Bombay, the South Indian 
Metal Distributors’ Association, Madras, the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay, and the Indian Non-Ferrous Metals Menufacturers’ Association, Caleutto.. 
A list of factories visited by, or on behalf of, the Board is given iv Appendix V. 
The names of factories which were costed to ascertain the cost of production with 
a view to comparison with landed costs of similar aiticles wil! be found in 
Public inquiry into the case was held in Bombay frem the 1Cth 
A list of the witnesses examined by the Board is 


4, 


A ppendix VI. 
to the 16th September 1946. 
given in Appendix VII. 

5. For the purpose of our report, we have divided 


Plan of report. 
the enquiry into four parts, namely :— 


|. Production of primary or virgin metals from ores. 


[1]. Production of secondary metals, the refining of scrap and the 
manufacture of alloys. 

III. Semi-manufactures, such as sheets, circles, strips, bars, rods, pipes 
and tubes. 

[V. Manufactures, such as wires, cables, conductors, water and steam 
fittings, castings for general engineering purposes, and sheet metal 
products. 

We shall take up each of these categories one by one in the order mentioned 


above. 


A ee 


‘CHAPTER II—PRIMARY OR VIRGIN METALS 


6. In this chapter we deal with copper, lead, 


The list of primary metals zinc, tin. nickel, chromium, cobalt, tungsten, and 
dealt with. 
magnesium. 


7 The oceurrence of enormous 
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and production. 
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9. Having regard to the pre-war copper trade and possibilities of post-war 

development of electrical and other industries in the 

Copper : Domestic produc- country, our estimate of the avcrage annual require- 

tion and demand. ments of copper during the next few years is as 
follows :— 


Tons. 
Electrolytic copper ar 10,000 
Copper for copper-hase alloys other than brass ee 20,000 
Semi-manulactures of brass and copper os 4() 000 


ae 70,000 


——— 


The total production during the same period i» estimated at 7,000 tons per 
annum by the Indian Copper Corporation and about 5,000 tons per annum by 
recovery from scrap. Jt will thus be seen that the country will have to import 
annually something like 58.006 tons of copper. electrolytic as well as_ fire-refined. 


10. The figures of cost of production of the Indian Copper Corporation were 
examined carefully by the Cost Accounts Officer 

Copper: Cost of produc- deputed for the purpose by the Board. The result 
tion ; landed cost and case of our examination discloses the cost of production 
inclusive of profits to be Rs. 1,069 per ton—wde 
Appendix VIII. On the other hand, the landed 


cost of virgin copper at present is as follows :— 


for protection. 


Rs. a8. p. 


K’.o.b. price, London. according to the London Metal 1 j20 Oa 
Exchange (£ 8&4). 


Cost of freight. insurance, ete. i 180 0 O 
Handling charges a 20 0 
Total landed cost wi 1,330: 0:8 


It will be seen from a comparison of the two figures, namely, the cost of production 
and the cost of importation, that the Indian Copper Corporation is well covered 
hy the present import price of copper, without duty. The representatives of the 
Corporation who gave evidence at the inquiry admitted that the position was as 
described above and that there was for the present no case for the protection of 
the copper industry in India, even if the production of copper was taken by itself 
and not in the context of production of brass sheets and circles in which form only 
practically the entire output of the Indian Copper Corporation was put on the 
market. Since the reference of the case of the non-ferrous metal industry to the 
Board, the Indian Copper Corporation has made different requests at different 
times. At first, the Corporation viewed the removal of duty on copper, which 
was announced by (sovernment on the Oth March 1946, with great concern and 
asked that either the duty should be reimposed or a subsidy should be paid equal 


6 


to the amount of the duty. Later, the Corporation withdrew this request on the 
ground that the world price of copper had risen and that at that price the production 
of copper in India was well covered. Its latest position is that, while no special 
protection or assistance is needed so long as the relation between the cost of 
production and the cost of importation remains what it is today, an assurance 
should be given to the industry that, in the event of this balance being upset to the 
detriment of the Indian Copper Corporation, the question of protection will be 
reconsidered. In dealing with the case of the Indian Copper Corporation, certain 
difficulties arise out of the constitution of the Corporation. That it is British 
concern with a wholly British Board of Directors somewhat detracts from its claim 
lor protection, whatever may be the strict constitutional position. The Board 
enquired whether the Corporation had any plans for conversion of the sterling 
company into a rupee company and for reconstitution of the Board of Directors, 
and was informed that, although the Corporation had some such plans before the 
war, there is no such proposal for immediate consideration and that the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation in London has been caretully watching the situation. 
The Board wishes to emphasise that regard being had to the deficiency of India in 
copper, every possible step should he taken (Oo encourage the copper-mining industry 
and that in any Case CaTe should he taken iO ensure that the progress achieved SO 
far in this direction is not retarded by making import of copper more attractive 
than extraction of copper from {Indian ore. This situation should not, 
however. lead Government Into extending any protection OT assistance to a concern 
the management of which does not conform to the requirements which may be 
regarded as the minimum for becoming eligible for assistance at the hands of the 
Indian Government or at the cost of the Indian consumer, We would. therefore, 
take this opportunity to Impress upon the management of the Indian Copper 
Corporation the desirability of converting the sterling company imto a rupee 
company and the constitution of 2 Board of Directors in which the Indian investors 
will] have a predominant voice. The Corporation should be fiven an assurance 
that, if the c.f price of copper at an Indian port falls below the then cost of 
rhatsila, the Corporation will. subject to the 


production oO cOppel by the nirm at G 
fulfilment of the above mentioned condition, be entitled to ask fo reconsideration 
of the case for protection or assistance. It is hoped that when this assurance 19 
given, the Corporation will be able to 40 ahead with its plans for extension of the 
mining Operations Involving heavy capital outlay it need hardlv he added 
that the fact that the Corporation converts 


practica}ly the whole of its copper into 
brass products Will he a relevant consideration in the examination of the case 101 


protes tion at the appropriate time. The my rt of} 


COP] ee] WwWiw rought and copper 
scrap free ot dutv should of eourse he 


ontinued 


1]. There was practically no produ tion Of lead in India hetore 1942-43 


when it was started fo the first time by the Metal 
Lead. Corporation of India. Ltd. Caleutta. Till then. 


chiet supphe) O] India’s lead require- 
: the Burmese supplies were cut o 


Burma Was 7 I 


: ice +] a wy . 
ments. During the way it and India had to depend 


mainly upon Australia for its requirements. Lead ore is mined in many countries 
- een With zme ore. The U. 8. A. is-the most important source and 
contributes roughly One third ot the annual wo ld output, The other producers 
of lead are Australia. Mexico. Canada. Grermany. Spain and Burma. There 18 
at present no duty on lead ingot and Jead scrap. Lead has been known to occur 
in a number of plac es in India. such as Hazaribagh in Bihar, Drug in the Centra] 
Provinees. Datia and frwalior in Central India. and Udaipur and Taipur in 
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Rajputana. The only lead deposits which are being exploited at the moment are 
the Zawar mines in the Udaipur State and the Banjari mines in the Jaipur State 
in Rajputana. Both these deposits are controlled by the Metal Corporation of 
India, which proposes to carry lead concentrates from Rajputana to its smelter 
at Tundoo near Dhanbad in Bihar. So far, the Metal Corporation has produced 
only about 150 tons of lead from handpicked ore, but it has installed machinery 
and equipment which will enable it to produce 6,000 tons of lead ingot per year 
with effect from the middle of 1947. As the production achieved hitherto has not 
been on any commercial scale, it has not been possible to ascertain the cost of 
production with a view to making a comparison with landed cost of lead in order 
to see what measure of protection, if any, would be necessary. The estimated 
cost of production as anticipated at present by the Company is Rs. 427 per ton 
of lead ingot as against the landed cost of Australian lead of Rs. 860. The Indian 
cost may go down still further if the associated zinc ore could also be commercially 
exploited. The representative of the Metal Corporation stated before the Board 
that it would not be possible for him to say definitely what his cost of production 
would be next year, but that, if the world price of lead remained as high as it is 
today, the Indian preduction could be achieved at less than the landed cost, there 
being then no necessity for a protective duty. The Indian requirements of lead 
are estimated to be 15,000 to 18,000 tons per annum, whereas the Indian production 
would in the course of the next three years, hardly exceed 6,000 tons per annum, 
There will thus be a considerable gap between the home production and the home 
requirements which will have to be bridged by imports from abroad. As lead is 
required mainly for industrial purposes and for manufacture of pigments ; it is but 
right that it should be made available to the consuming industries at as low a cost 
as possible, and this can be done only if there is no duty, revenue or protective, 
on lead. The present position according to which there is no duty on lead ingot 
and lead scrap is, therefore, satisfactory and should be continued. Since, however, 
it is essential that production of lead im India should be stepped up so as to be able 
to meet the entire demand, we would recommend that Government should make 
a forma] declaration that the case of the lead industry for assistance will be 
considered sympathetically durmg the next three years provided that (1) the 
production of lead is carried on scientific and sound business lines and (2) the 
cost of production of Indian lead is found, on strict cost accounting, to be 
unremunerative as compared with the cost of importation of lead at the time of 
such examination. It is hoped that with this assurance lead production in India 
will receive a stimulus and that, in course of time, the country will become self- 
sufficient in respect of lead supplies. A word may perhaps be added here to 
explain why it is economical to have the smelter at Dhanbad although the mines 
are so far away (1300 miles) in Rajputana. The freight on ore from the mines to 
the smelting factory works out to Rs. 30 perton. In order to get one ton of metal, 
one and a half tons of concentrated ore are required. On this basis, the freight 
on ore for one ton of metal comes to Rs. 45. As against this, if one ton of metal 
itself were transported from the mine-head to Calcutta, the freight on meta] will 
be Rs. 67, it being only slightly less for delivery at Dhanbad. Thus, from the point 
of view of freight, it is desirable that the smelter should be nearer the centre of 
consumption of lead as also the source of supply of coal, than at the mines themselves. 
As for the possibility of maintenance of Jead supplies from the Zawar mines, the 
Board gathered from the representative of the Metal Corporation, which was 
subsequently verified by an officer of the Geological Survey of India, thatin Zawar 
there are four hills containing lead, of which so far only one hill has been developed. 
Prima facte. there appears to be good prospect of a steady flow of lead concentrate 


fo teed the smelter at ‘Tundoo for some years to come. The representatives O} the 
Metal Corporation requested that assistance May be given to them by way of issue 
of import licences for securing certain machmery from CU. 8. A. in preference to 
the United Kingdom. as the U. ». A. deliveries were much quicke) than those 
from the United Kingdom. We recommend that all these facilities should be given 
including the necessary dollar exchange. The lead produ ed m India by ithe Metal 
Corporation is stated to be 94:9 per cent, pure. which is as good as uni Imported 
from abroad. 


Lmports of lead mto India from ]937 were as follows :—~ 
Lone. 
1937 ay | F ge 7.004) 


1938 . me ca & 6.400) 


1939 - o“ - - 2 BW) 
L940) - ‘si aa i. b4 (WO) 
194] - ae is 16.000) 
1942 i aa 7 | G OMNG 
1945 <h a < 7; 14.007 


194-4 - ~ if 22 003 


1945 7 <a - of Gn) 


The trend of world prices OF lead Mav he seen from the raph in Appendix LX 
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13. There is no production of tin in India, nor have any large tin deposits 
been found or proved. Before the war, India used 
Tin. to depend upon Malaya for the supply of tin ; during 
the war, the supplies were controlled by the 
International Tin Control Board, and India had to receive her quotas through the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Supply. India’s quota was fixed at about 2,000 tons 
per annum in the hight of pre-war consumption. The consumption of tin in India 
before the war was on an average 2,500 tons a year ; whereas the estimated post-war 
consumption is 6,C00 tons, the increase being chiefly accounted for by the 
development of the alloy industry in wartime. Tin is used mainly in (1) manufacture 
of tinplate and (2) production of alloys, such as solcer, type metal, anti-friction 
white metal, bronze and gunmetal. There is at present a specific revenue duty of 
Rs. 375 per ton of tin. The landed cost of tin, inclusive of customs duty, is 
made up as follows :— 


Per ton 

Rs. a. p. 

F.o.b. price (London) . e. a. 50080 0 @ 
Freight, insurance, etc. e o sc 214 11 0 
Handling and clearing charges - - . 2 
Duty (specific) - - ive 375 0 0 
Total landed cost (inclusive of duty) ? 5.621 3 6 


The releases of tin ere at present controlled by Government end the rate at which 
tin is issued to consumers Is et Rs. 316-4-0 per cwt. or Rs. 6,324 per ton which 
incluces en ecciticn of 123 per cent. on lerced cost representing Lencling charges 
by Goverrment. Since 1] eve is no tin Ircustry es such in the country, consumers 
of tin have re presented thet assistence s}ould be elven to them by (1) removal of 
duty on tin, (2) securing e hig) er quote for India by cirect negotisticn with the 
International Tin Contro] Board insteed of going through the British Ministry of 
Supply, (3) remove] of duty on tin scrap, and (4) ben on export of tin and tinplate 
screp {from the country. If our alloy industry 1s to compete successfully with 
import of elloys from abroed, then the price at which alloy menufecturers in 
India get their requirements of tin should be more or less the same as the price at 
which manufacturers of alloys receive their tin, for instence, in the United 
Kingdom. Removel of duty on tin end tin scrap, therefore, appears to be the first 
action that should be taken to put menufacturers of tin-based alloys in India in 
parity with foreign manufacturers ; end we recommend that.the duty on tin and 
tin scrap should be removed. Similarly, there is no reason why India, in the 
context of the new status which she has now acquired should be tied +o the United 
Kingdom for her tin requirements end why this country should not have direct 
access to the Internationel Tin Centro] Board for its full share of tin. Every 
attempt should be mece to have the Indian quota raised from 2,0C0 tons to a figure 
approaching 6,CCO tons which can be easily absorbed if available. The request 
fora ban on exyort of tin screp will be considered when we come to the general 
querticn of export of serep of ell kines which should be prohibited in order to 
conserve our metal supplies as clso to provice our refining industry with the 
Y 574-2 con 
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requisite raw material. Considering our shortege of tim, the de-tinning industry 


deserves mention. A de-tinning factory Jias been set up in Bombay by 


Messrs. Adamji Lookmanji which is an associate firm of the Incien Stal dard Metal 
Works and is said to have been working economically during the war. Such industries 
are known to exist in other countries where ceficiency in tin is experienced, 
e.g., the United Kingdom, the United States of America,enc-Germeny. The local 
de-tinning industry will be assisted if (1) the duiy cn tinplate scrap 1s removed 
and (2) export of tinplate scrap irom India is pro)ibited 


14. There is at present no nickel industry in Indie, there bemg no known 
. large SCi le nickel ( enosits. We are dependent for 

Nickel. | : ’ | ye nd 
our nickel supplies upon Canada which 1s the principal 
source of nickel In the world. Our r quire ments of nickel are estimated to be 
2.000 tons, the bulk of which is consumed by the Mint for coinage purposes. Nickel 
is used by steel companies 11 e production of ellov steel Nickel is. also required 
in the production of nickel silver, cupro-nickel, end certain ot]er non-ferrous nickel] 
alloy. Nickel is required in the electro-pleting industry in the form of nickel 
anodes. Nickel is also required for tle production of nidirome wire which is 
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for protection and assistance. The removal of duty on nickel required by one 
industry while maintaining the duiy on nickel required for some other industry 
would, however, create complications and cause administrative inconvenience 
which would not be worthwhile especially when it is realised that the bulk of 
nickel imported into the country is consumed by Government in whose case 
removal of duiy would be but a book adjustment rather than loss of revenue. 
The percentoege of nickel used in non-ferrous alloys 1s flexible and it would be 
possible for an alloy producer to consume less nickel and yet to claim rebate on 
a larger quantity. For these reasons and in view of the fact that removal of duty 
on nickel imported into India would place consumers of nickel in India on 
a competitive besis with similar producers in other countries, notably the United 
Kingdom, we recommend that the duty en nickel should be removed, although 
the duty on nickel alloys should remain at the present level, i.e., 30 per cent. 


ad valorem but protective 4 ther than revenue. 


L5. The other non-ferrous metals that may be considered are cobalt, chromium, 
tungsten and magnesium. None of these metals 
Other non-ferrous metals. is made in India and, therefore, there is no question 
of the protection of industries producing them. The 
metals are used in alloy s and their case Is ¢ omparable to that of zinc, tin, and nickel. 
The quantities required are small and the revenue likely to be sacrificed insubstantial. 
On the other bead the encouragement which the removal of the duty will give is 
likely to be great and will, in the opinion of the Board, outweigh considerations 
of revenue. The case for the removal of duty on cobalt was pressed by the 
representative of the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the case for the removal 
of duty on magnesium was urged by Industrial Importers and Engineers, Ltd., 
Calcutta, who have recently | een g1V en a licence for import of magnesium frome 
Canada. \lagnesium is used in the production of aluminium magnesium alloys. 
The consumption of magnesium during the war was about 500 tons although the 
pre-war consumption was probably much less, The consumption of cobalt is 
roughly 20 tons. Cobalt is used (a) in the steel mdustry and (6) in the form of 
cobalt salts in the manufacture of glass. Tungsten is required for manufacture 
of high speed steel but figures of consumption are not readily available. 
Consumption of tungsten should not exceed 50 tons a year. Chromium is used 
for chromium plating and for the production of die steel and stainless steels. 
The duty (at present 30 per cent. ad valorem) on all these metals should be removed 
as (1) they are raw materials for other industries, (2) they are not produced in 
India, (3) they do not yie id substantial revenue and (4) it is desirable to put the 
Indian producers of alloys of these metals on a competitive basis with producers 
in other competing countries like the United Kingdom. An additional reason why 
we recommend removal of duty on magnesium is that the raw materials for the 
production of magnesium are available in the country but their exploitation will 
depend upon the use of magnesium and creation of a demand for the metal. 
Should the metal be imported free of duty, its consumption will grow and, with 
the creation of this demand, it is likely that a magnesium industry may be established 
in the country, taking advantage of the availability of the raw materials which are 
magnesite and dolomite. It is hardly necessary to add that this concession of 
removal of duty should exist only so long as there is no production of these metals 
in this country. 
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CHAPTER IJI—SECONDARY METALS, ALLOYS AND REFINING 
OF SCRAP 


16. Secondary metal may be defined as metal recovered from commercial 
scrap, that 1s scrap that has entered the processor's 

List of secondary metals plant in s( rap form. tn contrast to virgin or primary 
dealt with. metals, i.e., metals extracted from ores, secondary 
metals are of a secondary origin and result from the 

use of primary metals and allovs. Amongst alloys which will be considered here 
are brass, bronze. gun metal and white metals of all kinds. The refining process 
is comparatively simple although the sorting and segregation of scrap is somewhat 
difficult and laborious. Usually, coke fired pit furnaces and oil and coke-fired 
tilting furnaces are used for the melting of scrap, and the machinery required for 
the purpose is of a simple nature. In addition to the above mentioned furnaces, 
oil-fired reverberatc ry and rotary furnaces and electric furnaces are also used for 
the purpose. Kettles are used for white metals and soft alloys. The raw materials 
used in the refining process are (1) si rap metals, residues and ashes from vanous 
smelting and engineering shops, (2) rejected domestic utensils, (3) cuttings and 
borings of metals and alloys and (4) virgin metals required to attain the desired 
composition. The raw materials are partly indigenous and partly imported.’ The 
manufacture of standard alloys from scrap is the most important function of the 
secondary metal industry. In almost all cases, 1t 1s necessary to add some amounts 
of virgin metals to the si rap coniposition in O! ler to bring it tO @ standard 
specification. The secondary metal industry is located mainly in Calcutta and 
Bombay with fairly important units in Jaipur, Meerut, Mirzapur and Madras. 
The leading members of the secondary metal industry are (1) Binanis of Calcutta, 
(2) Kamanis in Bombay and Jaipur, (3) Bengal Ingot Company, Calcutta, 
(4) Eyre Smelting Works, Calcutta, (5) Indian Smelting and Refining Company, 
Bombay, (6) Bombay Metals and Alloys, Bombay, and (7) Indian Standard Metal 


Works. Bombay, LO mention oO} LY a Jew halhles, | nem rhlall activity 1S production 
of brass and gun metal ingots and white metal alloys 

17. The most un portant aLloy that came up for consideration was brass. Brass 

Is an ailoy of OP pel ana ZAM ordinarily in the 

Brass ingots. proportion. of either 70: 30 or 60: 40. The 

70: 30 brass is required mainly for engineering 


purposes whereas the 60:40 brass is used for domestic purposes and is therefore 
@ more common variety. Manufacture of brass has been in existence in India almost 
in every part since ancient times. but mostly On a cottave ndustrv scale. 
Manufacture of brass was also resorted to by hereditarv artisans engaged jn the 
costing of brass and bell-metal wares \part from these cottage workers. there 


’ 


were one or two factories engaged in the refining activit 


it] Ape y. Pnor to war, large 
quantities of scrap in all forms were being exported to refineries overseas. Countries 
like Germany, Japan and U.K.. which used to import all such scrap, wach apie 
graded the same and resold the material to refineries which utilised it in the 
poner of various industrial alloys aiter refining and sweetening with virgin 
metals wherever required. ihese alloys came back to India for industria] al 
domestic consuniption, there being no organization in the country for a proper 
utilisation of the scrap and for the production of the alloys Appendix \ gives 
a statement of exports of metals (mainly serap) from India jn the pre-w: eri 
The War, tt dale the installati not smaltis | pa period. 


. | 7 Ing and refining capacity which, 
i868 mentioned previously in the report, iS more than suthcient to meet the 
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requirements of the country in respect of both yellow metal and white metal alloys. 
In fact, the capacity has increased to such an extent that it is necessary, firstly 
to prohibit export of scrap from the country, and secondly to encourage import 
of scrap by removal of duty on scrap of all kinds. Although the refineries which 
were set up during wartime were not directly encouraged by Government, they 
received indirect support in the form of orders, especially from Ordnance factories 
and railways. The refineries also catered to the , requirements of the general 
engineering industry in the country in the matter of ‘alloys and castings. The Indian 
Copper Corporation which was started in 1924 converts, as mentioned previously, 
practically all its copper into brass which is again rolled into sheets and circles 
which will be considered in the chapter dealing with semi-manufactures. The 
quality of the alloys made in India is satisfactory, no complaints having been received 
either from railways or from the general engineering industry. The Indian 
requirement in respect of the yellow metal is estimated at 96,500 tons per annum 
(vide Appendix XI) whereas the Indian productive capacity is estimated at about 
1,00,000 tons per annum (wide Appendix XII) and is likely to be raised to 
1,30,000 tons in the near future with the installation of electric furnaces which are 
already on order. These figures are inclusive of 10,000 tons of brass manufactured 
by the Indian Copper Corporation. Before the war, the Indian requirements of 
yellow metal were about 37,000 tons per annum. 


18. (1) Under article 70 of the Tariff Schedule, brass ingot is subject to 
a revenue ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. Recently 
Protection of the brass Government announced removal of duty on brass 
ingot industry. scrap and brass ingot in pursuance of its general policy 
of making raw materials available to consuming 
industries at as low a cost as possible, but immediately there was a protest against 
this action by persons engaged in the secondary metal industry. The case was 
reviewed by the Commerce Department of the Government of India, and it was 
decided that, pending receipt of the report of the Tariff Board, the duty on brass 
ingot would remain. The present position, therefore, is that, while there is no duty 
on brass scrap, there is a 30 per cent. duty on brass ingot. In fact, considering 
that the case of the non-ferrous metals industry had been referred to the Tariff 
Board as long ago as November 1945, no action should have been taken to remove 
the duty on brass ingot without a previous reference to the Tariff Board. Some 
persons interested in the import of brass ingots forcibly complained that the action 
of Government in removing the duty in the first instance and reimposing it within 
a short period has created complications in regard to forward contracts entered 
into by them and the Board pointed out that this was a matter to be taken up by 
the persons concerned with Government and that it was not one on which the Board 
could be asked or induced to pronounce an opinion. The case of duty on brass 
ingot was considered by the Board particularly and at great length, opportunity 
having been given to the conflicting interests to state their views as fully and 
frankly as possible. 


(2) The case for the removal of duty may be summed up as follows :— 


(i) There is hardly any distinction between brass scrap and brass ingot 
and therefore both the materials should be treated alike ; if there is no duty on 
brass scrap, there should be no duty on brass ingot. 


(ii) The refining industry is hardly an industry, the equipment used being 
indigenous, inexpensive and simple. The process of making brass ingot is 
also simple and one of the manufacturers stated that given duty-free scrap 
he could easily compete with duty-free imported ingot. 


i4 


(iii) There is scarcity of scrap in the country with the result that it has 
to be imported, the import price being almost the same as the price at which 
readymade ingots could be imported : that being so, the country might as well 
import ingot in preference to scrap and save conversion charges to the 
consumers. 

(iv) If there is a duty on brass ingot, the price of brass ingot will tend 
to rise, causing harm to the cottage workers who require brass ingots for the 
manufacture of hollow-wares used by the common people. 

(v) If there is duty on brass ingot, (a) the local refining industry will 
scramble for all the available scrap, thereby squeezing out cottage workers 
who mainly depend upon this scrap by way of raw material for their products 
and (b) the price of scrap in the country will rise to the detriment of the Indian 
cottage workers. 

(vi) Lastly, it was argued on behalf of those who advocated removal of 
duty on brass ingot that the quality of imported ingot was better than that 
of the locally manufactured ingot, and that any duty would be an additional 
burden on those who needed imported ingot for the manufacture of finished 
goods, such as cocks, taps, fittings and cast utensils. 


(3) On the other hand. representatives (] the brass mgot Industry contended 
that al] advanced countries had a refining industry and now that a refining industry 
had been established in the country due to the stress of war. it should be protected 
during the transition period end its expansion encouraged 


India is deficient in metels and should find means of utilising all avalle ble 
BcTap rather than allowing It to be exported to cOuniries where It Would be refined 
and returned back to India in the forms of allovs and even imgots. The ingots 
produced by the Indian manufacturers would not prejudice the cottage workers 
who used brass scrap directly for the production of castings rather than ingots. 
Brass ingots mainly in bloom form ure used for rolling rather then for castings 
by cottage workers and therefore the fear of the cottage workers that Imposition 
of dutv on brass ingot will affect their trade is far-fetched 


(4) Aiter having heard the arguments advanced by both sides and having 
examined the pros and cons of the subject, the Bourd has come to the conclusion 
that the refining industry is an essential stage 1p the development of the non-ferrous 
metals industry in the country, and must therefore be assisted to survive in the 
transition period by the Imposition of as low a protective duty as possible, it being 
clearly understood that the industry should be so organised in the meantime that 
it should be able to stand on its own lege at the end of the protection period, 1.e.. 
without any duty. ek 


(5) The Board examined the estimate ot cost of production of brass ingots 
furnished by the Indian Non-ferrous Metals Manufacturers’ Association. The 
Association ’s estimate is as follows -- 


Rs. per cut. 


Scrap price , — 47°50 
Burning loss at 5 per cent. | a | 2°40 
Manutacturing charges | ce 11:20 
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The Board’s estimate, arrived at after scrutiny of items of cost and taking into 
account the cost of the most efficient and economical units, 1s as follows :— 


Re. per cut. 
Scrap price oe “J “3 45 
Burning loss a . i 2 
Manufacturing charges tS ‘3 ‘i 6 
53 


a 


(6) The landed cost ex-duty of brass ingot imported from U. K. which 1s the 
main source of supply is worked out as follows :— 


£.perton. Rs. per cwt. 


Brass (60 : 40) * ‘a 65 43 5 4 
Freight, insurance and clearing charges... 5 3.6. 4 
Total landed cost... 70 4610 8 


—————— 


(7) Brass ingots imported from U. K. are thus cheaper by Rs. 6-5-4 per cwt. 
(Rs. 53 minus Rs. 46-10-8 = Rs. 6-5-4), compared with the best cost of production 
in India. These figures suggest a duty of 13°6 per cent. (100 x 6°33 divided by 
46°67). 

(8) Regard being had to the possibility of a somewhat lower landed cost or 
a slightly higher cost of production then assumed by us, the Board recommends 
that a protective duty of 15 per cent. be levied to safeguard the home industry. 
The rate of duty should be adjusted under Section 4 of the Indian Tariff Act if 
the landed cost inclusive of duty tends to fall below Rs. 53 per cwt. This will 
mean a reduction by half of the existing revenue duty. This action will, while 
safeguarding the indigenous industry, meet the cottage workers half-way in allaying 
the fears referred to above. Brass ingot should be defined. in order to avoid 
importation of alloys other than brass ingots which may be subject to a higher 
customs duty, as follows :— 


Brass ingot on analysis may be found to contain— 
(a) copper 55 to 74 per cent. 
(6) zinc 26 to 42 per cent., and 
( 


c) components othet than copper and zinc, including impurities, not to 
exceed 3 per cent. of which not more than one-half should be tin. | 


19. We have included all the yellow metal alloys other than brass in 
one category for the purpose of protection. This 
category will include gun-metal, bronze, bell-metal 
Yellow metal alloys other and phosphor bronze. There are generally two types 
than brass. cf gun-metal] alloys, viz., (1) copper 88 per cent., tin 

10 per cent., and zinc 2 per cent., and (2) copper 
SO per cent., tin 5 per cent., zine 5 per cent., and lead 5 per cent. Other yellow 
metal alloys, less commonly met with, have slightly different compositions as will be 
seen from the list of alloys given in Appendix XIII. The total requirements of. 
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these alloys (1.e., yellow metal alloys other than brass) come to approximately 
15.000 tons per year, for which there is ample productive capacity in the country, 
These alloys are used mainly by Railways and for general] engineering castings, 
We have taken the cost of production and the landed cost of gun-metal as 
representative of this group of alloys. The estimated cost of production in India 
1g as under :— 


Gun-metal 
Com positron 
88:10:22 


Composition 
85 :5-:5: 58. 


Rs. Rs. 


Raw materials 93°80 (69°90) 78°75 (63°00) 
Freight, meltg joss, manu- 13°CO (10°00) 12°50 (10°00) 

facturing charges, ete 
Total .»  106°80 (79°90) 91°25 (73°00) 


~_=- —_ _ . -_——_ — - _ — 


Note.- The hgures In brackets i) the ahove table denote the estimated cost 
mn the U.K. ina hefore the receipt oO} the latest estimate. 


We figured out the conversion charges of gun-metal in the U.K.. and found them 
to be Rs. 10 per cwt. against Rs. 13 and Rs. 12°50 claimed by the Indian Non-ferrous 
Metals Manufacturers’ Association and accepted by us. Since then, we are advised 
that prices have gone down and now the latest estimated landed cost ex-duty of 


gun-meta| (composition 8&8 : 10: 2) is Rs. 75 per cwt. whereas that of the gun-metal 


(composition 85:5:5:5) is Rs. 63 per cwt. We have adopted these latest 


estimates for the purpose of assessing the measure of protection required. In the 
case of the first gun-metal! (composition 88: 10:2). a duty of 40 per cent. will just 
bring the landed cost to Rs. LOD per CW, as against the Indian cost of Rs. 106°80, 
In the case of the other type of gun-metal, a duty of 40 per cent. will raise the landed 
cost to Rs. &8°2 against the indigenous cost of Rs 91°25. It will thus be seen that 
even a duty of 40 per cent. will fall short of the landed cost. This duty 1s necessary 
to give a chance to the loca] industry to survive. A little margin is left to the 
disadvantage of the hom producer, which may be regarded as an incentive for 
Improvement and reduction in cost This duty of 40 per cent. should be a protective 
duty valid for three years in place of the existing revenue duty of 30 percent. The 
higher Indian cost is due to the | isher cost of . 
which the industry has no contro] The principle of fair competition requires that 
this disparity should he made up bv a import dutv. We have endeavoured to keep 
the duty on gun-metal as low as possible in view of its use as hearings and as parts 
of machinery 
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Appendix XIV) indicating that the entire demand can be met from local production 
provided that the raw materials are made available and the alloy industry -is 
protected against unfair competition from abroad. 

(2) Tin solder is an alloy of tin and lead in varying proportions. The demand 
for this alloy in the country is 3,000 to 4,000 tons per year. The cost of production 
of Indian solder comes to Rs. 193°80 made up as follows :— 


Rs. per cut. 

Raw materials se es 180-80 (118°30) 
Freight, melting loss and manufacturing charge. 13°00 (11°70) 
Total o* 193°80 (130° 00) 


Note.—Figures in brackets indicate the building-up of the U.K. cost before 
the receipt of the latest estimate. 


Here again the latest estimates of landed cost are somewhat-lower. The latest 
estimate of landed cost ex-duty of tin solder 50: 50 comes to. Rs. 120 per cwt. 
imported from U.K. We have adopted this figure for the purpose of measuring 
the required protection. There is at present a revenue duty of 30 per cent. The 
Non-ferrous Metals Manufacturers’ Association has suggested a duty of 60 per cent. 
which will yield a landed cost of Rs. 192 per cwt., but the Board is not inclined to 
recommend a duty higher than 50 per cent. which should be sufficient, when the 
recommendation of the Board made elsewhere for removing the duty on tin is given 
effect to by Government and when the industry is developed so as to make reduction 
in costs of production possible. It should be mentioned that the cost of raw 
material has been calculated on the basis of the present price of tin, viz.. Rs. 316-4-0 
per cwt. We are told that the issue price of tin in the U.K., is Rs. 200 per ewt. 
The higher price in India cannot be accounted for by the duty of Rs. 375 per ton 
on tin in India. The bulk of the difference is really due to a lower price for issue 
of tin in the U.K. than the price at which India is able to obtain her requirements. 
It is not known whether the United Kingdom is subsidising the issue of tin, or 
whether the low price is due to the averaging of purchases made at different times 
and at different prices, but what matters is that the U.K. manufacturer of tin solder 
gets his raw material at a much lower price than it is possible for the Indian 
manufacturer. It has been calculated that, ifthe issue price in India were the 
same as in the U.K., then even the existing duty of 30 per cent. would be generous 
for the protection of the Indian producer. The alternative to the higher duty on 
tin solder in India is subsidisation of tin as in the U.K., but considering that our 
requirements of tin are comparatively small and that the incidence of solder and 
other white metal alloys on the cost of the job in which they are used is small, we 
prefer the protection of the Indian industry by means of an adequate duty to 
subsidisation of issue of tin. The duty should be protective and valid till the end 
of March 1950. 


21. In these alloys tin is the predominant constituent, being 90 per cent. in 

one alloy and 60 per cent. in another alloy. The total 

Other white metals. demand for these alloys comes to about 7,000 tons, 

which is amply covered by indigenous production 

capacity. The estimated landed cost ex-duty of 90 per cent. tin content white metal 

is Rs. 200 per cwt., whereas the estimated landed cost ex-duty of 60 per cent. tin 
Y 574—3 con 
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CHAPTER IV—SEMI-MANUFACTURES 


25. In this Chapter we deal with semi-manufactures such as sheets, circles, 

strips, rods, wires other. than electrolytic copper 

List of semi-manufactures. wires used for cables and conductors, tubes, pipes, 
sections, ete. ‘ 


26. The production of sheets and circles was developed mostly during the 
war except in the case of the Indian Copper Corporation 
Development of rolling. which started its rolling operations in its Ghatsila. 
Works in 1928. The stimulus for the sheet rolling 
mills came from the development of the secondary metal manufacturing and refining 
industry in India which proviced the raw materials for the rolling mills: The 
industry is situated mainly in Caleutta end Bombay. Almost all the mills which 
have heen Set up recently were fabricated locally and have been working on 
a make-shift basis until they can be repleced by up-to-date mills from abroad with 
the remoyal of wartime import restricticns. il e prominent pre-wat producers 
of brass sheet are Devi Dayal & Sons, Bombay (1935) and General Metal Industries,. 
Mirzapur (1938). Prominent among rolling mals established in wartime may be 
mentioned, (1) the India Rolling Mills, Calcutta, (2) the Bineni Metal Works, 
Calcutta, (3) ihe Kemeni Metals & Alioys, Bombay, and (4) the Metal Rolling Works, 
Bombay. Plens for installing mecern end up-to-date plants have been-made by 
(1) the Indizn Copper C or por (icon, additional capacity of 10,000 tons, (2) Kamani 
Metals & Alloys—eccitional capacity 5,CC0 tons immediately and 15,C00 tons later, 
(3) the Indian Smelting and Refining Co., Bombay—add ‘itional capacity 6,000 tons 
immediately pel 2 furiher eccdition of 8,000 tens within a couple of years, 
(4) Devicayal & Sons, Bombay—additional capacity 6,000 tons and (5) Messrs. India 
tolling Mills, Calcutta—ec ti nal capecity 8,CCO to 10,CCO tons. Other firms, 
such as Binenis. 1 Ave aise pli ns for edditional roll £ cape city. Over and above 
these orgenised sleet rolhrg mil!s, there are fevers | small units scattered throughout. 
the country, mostly in Bombay, Punjab, United Provinces, and Madras, working: 
on a semi-cotiege scale. Reds and bars are at present made by rclling and drawing, 
but at least one extrusicn plent is likely to be established im the near future at 
Caleutia with a capecity to meet all the requirements. of the country in this line. 
There is vlso ; ‘ exirusicn plant in the Kaini Ordnance Factory which is-now 
undertaking jo! y work on behalf of civilen producers. Amongst main producers of 
rods and beis are (1) the India Rolling Mills, Calcutta, (2) the Binani Metal Works, 
Calcutta, (3) c Jaipur Metal Industries, Jaipur, (4) The National Screw and Wire 
Producis, Caleuita, (5) Javent Metal Manufacturmg Company, Ltd., Bombay, and- 
(6) Steel and General Mills Co., Lid., Lahore. Insofar as tubes and pipes are’ 
concerned there was no large-scale production in India before the war. This 
capacity has been developed during the war under the stimulus of the difficult 
shipping situation and ihe growth of demand created by the war. Tubes and pipes 
are mace best and most economically by extrusion process But as no extrusion 
plent wes available, these articles were m: ce by the cored-shell method by which 
tubes are drawn on a beneh. The only known producer is the National Copper Tube 
Manufacturing Co., Kerechi, elthovgh the fim of the National Pipes and Tubes 
Co., Lid., Caleuita, has recently erected a plent for th ie Manuilacture of these 
products. The D. Walcie & Co., Caleutta, installed an extrusion press near 
Calcutta in the eaily years of the war for the preduction of lead pipes. The 
products of this press are up-to-date and according to standard specification, 
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copper wires used for cables 
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30. The demand for copper and brass sheets, circles and strips is estimated. 
at 40 to 50,000 tons per annum, whereas the demand: 
Demand and supply of semi- for tubes and pipes is estimated at 1,000 tons per 
manufactures. annum. The demand for brass and copper rods, 
other than black copper rods 1s 3,000 tons per annum 
while the demand for copper and brass wires is of the order of 2,000 tons a year. 
In so far as the production capacity is concerned, the position may be summed 


up as follows :— 


Present Estimated 
Annual capacity immediate 
Items demand. excluding sma]! additional 
producers. capacity. 
(Tons) (Tons) (Tons) 
(1) Sheets, circles and strips a 40 -50,000 15,000 30,000 (likely addi- 
tion after 2 years 
about 20,000). 
(2) Pipes and tubes :— 
(a) Lead pipes na 700 1,000) 
(6) Copper and brass tubes 1,000 LOO 
and pipes. 4,500 
(3) Rode on 3,000 5,000 | 
(4) Wires oe 2,000 4,000 
Cost of production, cost of 31. (a) The cost of production of brass sheets 
importation and measure of as furnished by Messrs. Kamani Metals & Alloys, Ltd., 
protection. is as follows :— 
Per cut. 
Re, : 
Raw materials on ox on 60°60- 
Irrecoverable loss ou oe 4°85. 
Conversion charges a “ - 36°55 
Interest on working capital .. - oe 2°11 
Distribution expenses o o 0-6 5°09 
Average freight oe o* , 2°00 
Premium on prejudice and size discount 5-00 
Obsolescence me “a ‘a 5°05 
Managing agent’s commission ee 0°62 
Profit on fixed capite] ee ‘4 vs 6°32 
Total 128°19 


a ae 
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After discussion with the representatives of the industry, the Board has accepted 
the following estimate of cost of manufacture of brass sheets :- 
Per cut. 


Rs. a. p. 


Cost of raw materia] BS ae 60 10 O 
Cost of conversion, including process losses 35 0 0 
Cost of packing ig - ro = 
Selling expenses ee es : 33 


Profit e a Ss |S 
Total | —- 2 


Le, | 10S OQ Q per cwt. 


The Board agreed TO allow [s. y pel cw, 101 obsolescence. prenuum ior prejudice 
and compensation for size discount. The total fan selling price according te the 
estimate of the Board would thus come to Rs. 110 per ewt. This is based on 
a production of 1,600 tons of brass sheets per annum. We examined the cost of 
production of brass sheets by the Indian Copper Corporation which is-the only 
concern manufacturing sheets on a tuirly large scale and = on up-to-date lines. 
Its COSTS, however. do not offe eommon basis {o7 COMparison with, tlie rolling 
charges of the other menufeeturers. The Indien Copper Corporation rolls only 
thick gauges up to & SWG. and its rolling cost comes to about Rs. 6 per owt. 
In the case of the other rollers. we have calculated the cost of roll fy Ol gauges up 
to 20 SWG. Besides this. the other factors to be kept mm mund in making 
comparisons of costs are: (1) the Indian Copper Corporetion wes rolling es mueh 
as 10,000 tons per annum. while the smaller manufacturers were rolliy g only 
about 1.600 tons per annum, and (2) the Indian Coppel Corporation has the 
acl rantage ot long experience. better technical] skill. effi lent mechinery. and the 
absorption of a major portion of the overheads by th mining department. 
Even after making allowance for al] these factors, it is plain that the Indian rollers 
should bring down their costs considerably with the installaticn of up-to-cate 
plant and machinery. The rolling costs of the Indian Copper Corporation give 
an Indication of the extent To Whi h roj}y) Y CcOSIS Ca) he recuced. ‘There is no 
reason why in course of time the other manufacturers should yot attain the 
Fame level 0] technical] efhicle) CY as t] c Indian Copper Corporation 

(6) Cost of importation —The cost of importation of brass sheets of average 


20 SWG 4it. x 4 ft. is as follows : 
Per cuwt. 


Rs. a. p. 


C.i.f. Bombay mS 6 
Clearing and landing charges | vt 012 Q 
Landed cost ex-duty awe (OO 
Duty at 30 per cent. on c.i.f. Ss .4 0 
Landed cost inclusive of duty in 8 4 


Fair selling price of the Indian manufacturer 


Retail selling price (current) 


oe. a 6 per cwt. 
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It will thus be seen that the Indian producer is just. covered by the existing 
30 per cent. ad valorem revenue duty. He, however, entertains a genuine 
apprehension that if the duty is not raised, he will find it difficult to survive foreign 
competition, particularly in view of the prejudice against the Indian product. 
We have, of course, made some provision-for this prejudice in the calculation of 
the fair selling price; but this is not regarded as sufficient by the industry. 
Considering that the industry is comparatively new, that it is working with make. 
shift equipment the bulk of which will have to be scrapped and replaced by modern 
machinery, that it has made plans for more scientific and economical rolling and 
that the allowance for obsolescence is on the conservative side, a small cushion 
is necessary ‘during the initial period of say 3 years. The Board therefore 
recommends that the duty be raised from 30 to 35 per cent., that it should be 
a protective duty, that it should be valid for the period ending 3lst March 1950, 
and that provision should be made for the adjustment of duty so as to maintain 
the tariff value of imported brass sheets of 4 ft. x 4 ft. average 20 SWG assumed 
by us in this report. It will be observed that we have effected a drastic cut in the 
estimate of cost of production furnished by the industry as we feel that in brass, 
which is the poor man’s metal, the price should be kept as low as possible. 
With the protection now proposed the industry will expand so as to introduce 
internal competition which will eventually result in lower prices to the benefit for 
the ordinary consumer. As in the case of brass ingot, so also in the case of brass 
sheets, we wish to stress that this protection is intended only for the transitional 
period of 3 years and that the industry should from now take steps to so organise 
itself as to dispense with the need for protective duties and special forms of 
assistance at the end of this period. The same duty, i.e., 35 per cent. protective, 
should apply to copper sheets, although it may be pointed out that there is very 
little copper rolling in the country. 
(c) In the preceding paragraph we considered the case of brass sheets. 
Zinc sheets are covered by item No. 68 in the Tariff 
Zinc sheets ; Lead sheets. Schedule and are subject to a revenue duty of 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. Similarly, lead sheets are governed 
by item No. 67 for which also there is a 30 per cent. ad valorem duty. We have 
considered whether the duty on these items should remain the same or be raised 
or reduced. There is no case for increase in duty inasmuch as neither of these 
products is at present made on any large scale in India. As for reduction, we feel 
that as these articles are required essentially for other industries, it would be in 
conformity with the policy generally pursued by Government if the duty is reduced 
to the lowest possible level. Zinc sheets are required for process blocks and photo- 
plates, whereas lead sheets are required in the chemical industries. We think that 
a 20 per cent. duty should be sufficient in respect of both these articles. The duty 
should be protective in place of revenue and ad valorem as at present. 
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82 Production of brass rods in the country is small and we have not been 

able to collect data to judge whether the present duty 
is sufficient or needs modification. We have, 
however, gathered data on arsenical copper rods, 
which are being made by the Jaipur Metal Industries, Limited. The estimated 
cost of production of arsenical copper rods, in India, as accepted by us, is as 
follows :— 


Rods. 


Per cwt 
Ra, 
Raw materials including losses “i o 73 (77°7) 
Cost of conversion including interest and profit 53 (89°1) 


126 (166°8) 


a — ae 


Tota! 


Note.—The figures in brackets are the ones given by the producer as their 
actual cost, but it may be added that they were agreeable to reduce 
their cost to Rs. 150 per cwt. 


The landed cost of arsenical copper rods is reported to be Rs. 95 per cwt. exclusive 
of duty or Rs. 129°2 per ewt. inclusive of-36 per cent. standard duty and Rs. 117°8 
inclusive of the preferential duty of 24 per cent. Comparing the cost of production 
with the landed cost ex-duty, a duty of 33 per cent. is indicated, but in our opinion 
a duty of 35 per cent. should be necessary to carry a sense of security and stability 
to the industry coupled with the assurance that all demands for arsenical copper 
rods by Government would be placed in the first instance on the Indian producer. 
The duty should be protective and to remain in force till the end of March 1950. 
The same duty should apply to brass rods, there being no reason for making any 
distinction between copper rods and rods of other metals. It may be mentioned 
here that we have dealt with the case of electrolytic copper rods separately as that 
is the raw material for the electric wires and cables industry and is little used by 
other consumers. | 


33. No demand has been made on behalf of producers of tubes, pipes and 
sections other than rods, for any modification in the 
present revenue duty which is 36 per cent. (standard) 
| in the case of tubes and pipes made of copper, and 
30 per cent. in the case of those made of brass and lead. A protective duty of 
d0 per cent. has heen proposed by the Board for the semi-manufactures of copper ; 
the same will apply in the case of tubes and pipes made of copper, while the duty 
on those made of brass and lead will continue to be 30 per cent. but it should be 
protective in place of revenue. The latter, i.e., brass and lead tubes and pipes are 
included in item No. 70 (2) proposed by us in the Tariff Schedule. vide Appendix 
No. XVI. The duty on brass wires is 30 per cent., wde item 70 in the Tariff 
Schedule: this duty on brass wires should be raised from 30 per cent. to 35 per 
cent. so as to bring it mto line with the duty on brass rods and it should be made 
& protective one to remain in force for the period ending the 3lst. March 1950. 


The case of the copper wires and cables is considered separately later in this 
report. 


Tubes, pipes and wires. 
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CHAPTER V—MANUFACTURES OTHER THAN WIRES 
AND CABLES 


84. In this chapter, we deal with manufactured articles, such as, 
steam and sanitary fittings, building fittings 
' List of items dealt with. and hollow-ware castings. 


35. Application for protection of the steem end senitery fittirgs irdustry 
was made by Messrs. Bombay Brass Works, Jullunder 
Progress of industry. City, who asked for protection of their menufacture 
of brass and gun-metal and cast-iron water and 
sanitary fittings. Similar applicaticns were also received from certain other 
producers such as (1) Gujrenwala Metal Works, Gujrenwala, Punjeb, (2) Annapurna 
Metal Works, Calcutta. (3) Ashok Menufacturing Ccmpeny, Lahore, end (4) Govarden 
Das P. A., Jullunder City. Our questionnaire was issued to these producers as also 
to certain other producers whose names came to the knowledge of the Board. 
At the public inquiry, the case of this industry wes presented by. representatives 
of the Bombay Brass Works, Jullunder, and the Ashok Manufacturing Company, 
Lahore. It was said on behalf of the industry tkat over 3,CCO people were 
employed in the industry, that the industry was developed in war time and that it 
was now in a position to supply all the Indian demand. The demend 1s of the order 
of 3,000 to 4,000 tons of fittings connected with water supply, valued at 
approximately Rs. 75 lakhs. Of the pre-war manufacturers who were working 
mostly on a cottage industry scale, mention mey be mede of two producers, 
viz., Messrs. Govardhandas P. A. who have a well-equipped factory at Jullunder 
City, Punjab, and who have been menufacturing stepm end water fittings of all 
specifications since 1907. The products turned out by this industry incluce genere] 
fittings such as taps end cocks and bathrcom equipments. The industry 
also mekes articles used in large quentities in workslops for water and steam 
connections end in boilers for steam mountings. The main ccnsumers of these 
products are the railways, the public works cepartments of Government end 
municipal councils and corporations. The raw materials used by the industry are 
brass and gun-metal ingots end sheets, scrap of these metals end brass wire netting. 
Tin and mild steel] rods are the other raw materials required by the industry. 


36. It has not been possible for us to gather data of imports of these fittings 

as they are not shown separately in the seaborne 

Demand, supply and pro- trade accounts. There is no separate classification 
tection. for sanitary fittings in the customs schecule with the 
result that these articles fall under item 70—brass, 

bronze and similar alloys, rods and manufactures thereof, not otherwise specified, 
the duty leviable being 30 per cent. ad valorem. In ascertaining the cost of 
production in India, the Board was handicapped because none of the applicant 
firms filled in the prescribed forms or could give reliable cost data, also because 
these fittings covered a wide renge of articles for which individual cost accounting 
would have been difficult. Speaking generally, however, the representatives of the 
industry admitted that their cost of production end fair selling price were below 
landed costs of the same articles end therefore they were covered for the present. 
_ The sense of security should be still greater when the duty on tin is removed as 
recommended in this report. The only factor which hes to be taken ‘nto 
consideration is the prejudice against the Indien preduct, but the industry is fairly 
well established so as to enjoy a reputation comparable to foreign imports. As we 
u Y 574—4 con 
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have recommended a duty of 55 per cent.on semi-manufactures such as sheets 
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; Indian Cable Company, Mr. Mackintosh, who appeared before the Board to oppose. 


the application of the National Rolling Mills for protection to the local rod rolling 
industry, did not attend when the Board took up the case of wires and cables, 
although the Board had asked him to remain present and assist it and had fixed 
the time of the meeting to suit his convenience. Mr. Mackintosh’s conduct was 
discourteous and objec tionable, the more so when it 1s realised that he represented 
a concern that had twice in the past solicited the support of the Tariff Board and 
had benefiied thereby. In so far as the production of black rods is concerned, 
the National Rolling Mills have applied for a protective duty and the application 
1s opposed by the Indian Cable Company which has hitherto been enjoying the 
concession of the import of copper rods free of duty. 


38. The raw material for the black copper rod industry is electrolytic wire 

bar (EK. W. bar) which is not produced in India and 

Raw materials. Which is unlikely’to be produced in-indta m“the tear 

future owing to the unsuitability of Indian copper 

for the electrelytic process. The chief raw material for the wire and cable indaistry 
is the electro ly tle CO ypper rod. or ble ck at per rod as it is sometimes called, the other 
raw materials being rubber and lead for insulation, tin for tinning and cotton and 


silk ior braiding. 


44, The process of roc rolling Is simple. Electrolytica] copper wire bars 

ave first heated in a furnace to a specified temperature, 

Process. then taken 1 hrough passes In the roughing train and 

inally passed through the finishing train. Through 

each pass, the sectional area is reduced until in the last pass the required finishing 

diameter of rod Is obtain ad. Rod emerging from the last set of rolls is coiled by 

an auronia ate coller and is reeayv jor delivery. The manufacture of electric wires 

and cables falls generally into two parts, viz., the drawing of the wire and the 

insulation of ile cable. The copper rod is first annealed and pickled in .a-weak 

solution of sulp] uric acid to remove surface oxidation and then passed through 

i series of wire Crawing dies until the final size of wire as required is obtained. 

Wires that are to be insulaiecd are egain annealed and run through a bath of molten 

‘in before being subjected to rubber insulation. The rolling mills as well as both 

the cable factories are up-to-cate units of preduction and adopt the latest methods 

ture. The mac hin ery ot the National Rolling Malls and the National 

able Company was « tained with the active assistance af Government, 
| | 


® 
te. 


which was helped in this matter by the U.K. Ministry of Supply. ~ 
lO, (a) The demand for electrolyt 1 black He rods is roughly eis: tons, 
lepending upon the demand for wires and cables. 
Demand and capacity. P or 10,000 tons of black copper rods, 10,400 tons of 
Ek. W. bars will be required. Both the Indian Cable 
and the National Insulated Czble require equal quantities of black copper rods. 
The capacity of tLe National Rolling Mills is reported to be 30,000 tons per annum 
working on three fe end 10.000 tons per annum working on a single shift. The 
actual procduciion has been some] ing like 600 to 625 tons per month working single 


shift OV" 1) fo pau 11 v o1raw materi Is, During the war, the Indian Cable Company 


proauced | nnuall as much as 10,000 tons of copper wires drawn for all purposes, 
but in the next three vears, production is not expected at the same level, 
notwithstanding schemes of hydro-electric and other developments. It is expected 


\" 
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to fall to something like 5,000 to 6,000 tons per annum. However, even if the 


Indian Cable Compa ny required as much as 10,000 tons of copper rods and 
an equal quantity was required | by the National Insulated Cable, the total demand 
could be met by the National Rollin ig Mills which have as mentioned above installed 
capacity of nearly 30,000 tons per annum, going zallout. It may therefore be 
taken that there is complete rod rolling capacity in the country. 


(6) As for wires and cables, the position regarding demand, capacity and actual 
maximum production is given in the table below :— 


Actual maximum 
Name of article Demand. Capacity. production 
per annum, 


1. Bare copper wires .. 19,000 tons 24,000 tons .. 6,600 tons per annum. 


2. Rubber insulated electric 50 million yards . #0 millionyards .. I4million yards. 
cables (VIR cables). 


3. Winding wires cotton covered 200 tons 340 tons . 250 tons. 
4. Enamelled wires .. Not know Nil Nil, 

5. Paperineulated cables ~ Do 3 Do. Do. 

6. Cambric cablee Do a Do. “e Do. 


. Ae regards the qual itv of black copper rods produced by the Nationa] 

Rolling Mills, there is a difference oftopinion between 
the two consumers, namely, the Indian Cable 
Company and the National Insulated Cable ne 
The - be Ot Cable Ci mpany, whic] had to use the rods produced by the } , National 
Rolling 4 ills on account of the embargo placed by Government on the import of 
rods on the establishment of rod production in India, has stated that these rods 
are (1) slightly harder than 1s desirable. (2) slightly spilly throughout, thus rendering 
them unsuitable for the production of tinned copper wires for electric cables, and 
(3) not sufliciently long for the manufacture of trolle ‘YY WITes We igh ing about 350 Ibs. 
The Nation al In sulated Cable CG Mpa ¥, W vi chy 1S an associate of the National 
Rolling Mills, and which uses the same rods. has no complaints to make and its 
representative pol ted out that some of these defects were not tieed in the earlier 
productions but subse ‘ uently they have disappeared and that rejections on 
account of these faults have progressively declined. The representative of the 
National Rolling M is. the producer of rods, also admitted that some of the rods 
produced by them were spillv in the beginning. but that. with more experience and 
improved technique, these defects are being gradually overcome. He has quoted 
Hgures showing the fall of rejections from 7 per cent. in the early days to only 
1 per cent. latterly. This decrease in the percenté ge of rejections has not been 
disputed by the representative oj the Ind lan Cable Company. Furthermore, the 
Nations] Rolling Mills are now in the process of i 


Quality. 
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q the speed of rolling, thereby minimising spills. Secondly, with the installation 


= 
« 
e 


t 
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of new motors, it will be possible for the National Rolling Mills to produce rods 
suitable for drawing trolley wires of 350 lbs., provided of course the mills get 
electrolytic wire bars of proportionate weight. The Board is satisfied that the 
quality of the rods produced by the National Rolling Mills has improved steadily 
and that in any case, there should be no ground for complaint against indigenous 
rodsinfuture. In so far as wires, cables and conductors are concerned , no complaint 
was received from any of the consumers against Indian products and, on the other 
hand, evidence has been adduced by the producers to show that satisfaction: has 
been expressed by numerous consumers On various occasions. It may, therefore, 
be presumed that the quality of these articles is also satisfactory. 


42. (1) The accounts of the National Rolling Mills were examined by our 

Cost Accounts Officer at great length and a table of 

Cost of production, landed cost of production has been prepared giving what 

cost, and measure of pro- it should be under optimum conditions. This 

tection. statement as finally accepted by the Board, is given 

in Appendix XV. It will be seen from the statement 

that the fair selling price made up of the cost of production and legitimate profit 

of the producer comes to Rs. 1,469 per ton of black copper rod, based on a production 
of 10,000 tons per annum. 


(2) Information regarding the landed cost of imported black copper rods 
coming from the U.K. and Canada is not directly available, there being no-recent 
imports. We have, however, built up the landed cost of U.K. black copper rod 
by taking the estimated landed cost of electrolytic wire bars, and adding thereto 
the estimated cost of conversion based on the difference in the latest prices of 
electrolytic wire bars and black copper rods in the U.K. Though electrolytic wire 
bars are not being exported from the U.K., we have been told that the latest 
quotation would work out at Rs. 1,181 per ton landed Indian port. To this-should 
be added Rs. 67 per ton being the estimated conversion cost of the bar into rods. 
The estimated landed cost of U.K. black copper rods would thus work out to 
Rs. 1,248 per ton exclusive of duty. As the import of rods from U.K. is cheaper 
than imports from Canada, the landed cost of electrolytic wire bars imported frem 
Canada alone being Rs. 1,332 per ton, we have adopted the estimated landed cost 
of the U.K. rods for assessing the measure of protection required for the Indian 
industry. 


(3) The fair selling price of indigenous black copper rods (as given in 
Appendix XV) is Rs. 1,469 per ton based on the price of Canadian electrolytic wire 
bars, which alone are available to the Indian industry. The difference ‘ between 
the fair selling price and the estimated landed cost ex-duty comes to Rs. 221 
(Rs. 1,469—Rs. 1,248). The difference would be bridged by a duty of 17-7 per cent. 
on c.i.f. Calcutta and indicate the measure of protection required for the safeguarding 
of the Indian industry. We, however, recommend a protective duty of 
20 per cent., to remain in force till the end of March 1950, for the following reasons. 
Firstly, we have assumed a production of 10,000 tons whereas the rolling -miils 
have not yet exceeded 6,000 tons per year and it is not certain whether the full, 
single shift capacity of 10,000 tons will be reached owing to the difficulty -of 
procuring the requisite amount of electrolytic wire bars. Secondly, the new 
motors are yet to be installed and their efficiency and effect-on cost of production 
yet to be proved. Thirdly, there is reason to apprehend that if the. price difference 


ju) 


between the imported and the Indian rods were to be unduly narrow, the Indian 
Cable Company may rather use imported rods than indigenous rods. Lastly, 
supply of electrolytic wire bars is controlled by the group of industries abroad 
which would rather e xport rods than electrolytic wire bars. All these considerations 


demand that the protection should be effective, with a small margin in favour of 


the Indian producer. We, therefore, think that a protective duty of 20 per cent, 
to remain in force till the end of March 1950 is necessary to safeguard the Indian 
rod rolling industry. and recommend that action be taken to impose the duty 
accordingly. Simultaneously with the imposition of duty, the present embargo 
on import of black copper rods should be lifted, so that the e dduction of wires and 
cables may not suffer and the quality of production of the National Rolling Mills 
may be kept at the highest possible level. When this dutv is imposed, the 


concession given to the cable manufacturers to import black copper rods free of 


duty must disappear. Ln this connection it may be pointed out that when the 
Tariff Board in 1928 recommended removal of duty on black copper rods, it 
envisaged reimposition of duty on the rod industry being established in India, 
There should be a separate item in the Tariff Schedule for black copper rods which 
generally come in the form of coils. This 1s necessary to avoid import of ordinary 
copper rods in the name of black copper rods which will be subject to a lower 
(20 per cent.) rate of duty. 


(+) This parayray) deals with hard drawn bare copper wires or conductors, 
and stranded wires At preselhl rhe duty ())) these COOGS Is governed by iten 
No. 72 i¢) O] the (customs Taritt Schedule whyweh. ci> 11 stands. COVECTS (qa) bare copper 
wires, (d) paper Insulated cables, aha tc} ORL a4 (aluminium conauctors stee| 
re-inforceed ). The duty Is 1) yy r CORLL. ad valorem reVehHue iu Is item will have 
to be split uy) m view of the fact that. while there 1s adequate pacity in the 
country tor bare copper Wires, there is no Capac iT) lo! ue er] insula Led cables whic); 
would stil] uve to be Mmporeqd and Oo) which t} erel lower qduiyv would be 
reasonable. Bare c pper wires are also included in item 73 (1) which w i] have to be 
recast when the commodity is put in under a sepurate item. namely, 72 ( f). which 
will be 01 ly jor bare hard drawn or annealed electrolytic co pper wires and cables 
ot all s ZO 4 leslgned iis parts OF a PaISTIISSIO)y) SVSiten) T] Qe adauly Ga ba re hard 
awh < or annealed elecirolyti copper wires wil] have to be raised from the present 
hgure of 10 per cel toa higher figure in view otf two facts. namely. (1) there ts 
more capacliy to} them than there is demand mn the counirv. and (2) a duty of 


yAL pel Cen. will he posed (iy) ty] ick COppel rhinis 1] (1) 7 recommencdaijon 1n) this 
behalf is accepted by Government. [f the duty is not raised. the danger- would 
be that bls ck COT) a Ll T¢is THLgts)4 he Prize) hed tice) | ‘ title Oo} WITES. thus PS” aping 


a& part 01 the duty and secondly, the cable cOMpaules May impor rods in the 
name Or 1orm oO] wires and either sell the same or make sm ler conductors thus 
not using the reds made by the National Rolling Mills in India. The duty to be 


Imposed On these wires should bi the 2O per cent. aQuUuiV proposed to be levied On 
coppel rods plus ihe il per cent, au y that Was give) sa preterence in favour of 
the Indian proau t*] M hye eC. il] uy | ott S hie t nat iS. A TOT: Oot ou) per cent. 
For the present. the third pe Of wire included in item No. 72 (e) namely, A.C.S.R., 
will PO with the bare hard drawn ©) annealed electrolyvti COppel wires and cables 
of all sizes. for which a s parate item 72 (f) has now been proposed. To remove 
ambiguity, the reference to bare copper wires occurring in item No. 73 (1) should 


be removed. so that bare co) mer Wiles wail] bye FOVvenrre | by only one item. namely, 


12(f). The revised item No, 73 (1) will then re 
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“ Blectrical Control Gear and Transmission Gear, namely, switches (excluding 
switch boards fuses and current breaking devices of ajl sorts and descriptions; 
designed for use in circuits of less than ten amperes and at a pressure not exceeding 
950 volts, and regulators for use with motors designed to consume less than 
187 watts, insulated copper wires and cables, any one core of which, not being one 
specially designed as a pilot core, has a sectional area of less than one eightieth 
part of a square inch, and wires and cables of other metals of not more than 
equivalent conductivity : line insulators, including also cleats, connectors, leading- 
in-tubes and the like, of types and sizes such as are ordinarily used in connection 
with the transmission of power for other than industrial purposes, and the fittings 
thereof but excluding electrical earthen-ware and porcelain otherwise specified.” 


(5) Production of rubber insulated cables is still in its imitial stage in the 
National Insulated Cable Company, which therefore, withdrew the demand for 
a revision of the tariff on such cables. These cables are governed for purposes of 
tariff by item No. 73 (6), according to which there is an ad valorem revenue duty 
of 7} per cent. The tariff may remain at 74 per cent. revenue as at present. 
The wording of the item also requires no modification. It 1s possible that the 
Company may come up for revision a little later when more experience has been 
gained and data are available as to the cost of production and competitive 
C apacity 


CHAPTER VII—GENERAL 


43. In the previous chapters, we have recommended imposition of 
Eligibility for protection protective duties for the safeguarding of the 
| following industries :— 


(1) brass ingot ; 

(2) yellow meta] alloys ; 

(3) white metal alloys ; 

(4) brass sheets, circles, and rods ; 

(5) arsenical copper rods; and 

(6) electrolytic copper rods and wires. 


We have also recommended removal of duty on nickel, tin and other metals like 
cobalt. chromium, tungsten and magnesium, as also on scraps of these metals. 
We have recommended that the removal of duty on copper unwrought, copper 
scrap, brass scrap. lead ingot, lead scrap, zine ingot and zine scrap should be 
confirmed. We have also suggested a few alterations in certain revenue duties, 
y.. bare electric copper wires (the duty to be raised from 10 per cent. to 30 per 
cent. to be protective). certam non-ferrous manufactures (duty to go up from 30 
to 35 per cent.). and zine and lead sheets (duty to be reduced from 30 per cent. to 
20 per cent.). We have satisfied ourselves that the non-ferrous metals industry 
in India, such as it is, is eligible for these concessions and privileges. The industry, 
though comparatively new, has established itself on a firm footing, taking advantage 
of the wartime conditions, and only requires help during the transition period. to 
solicate tLe progress achieved so far and to be established .so as to face the 
‘ales with confidence. We have explamed, while dealing with specific matters, 
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e.g., black eopper rods and electrical cables and wires, that the machinery installed 
is modern and up-to-date and that the promoters of the industry have taken every 
care to see that production is carried on efficiently and economically. While 
dealing with brass ingots and brass rolling industry, we explained that the industry 
had to carry on with improvised machinery but that plans had already been made 
and indeed were well in an advanced stage for replacement of existing machinery 
by more up-to-date and efficient plant which when installed would enable costs 


to be reduced thereby increasing the competitive capacity of the Indian industry- 


On the whole, therefore, we have no hesitation in saying that the industry is run 
on sound business lines there by satisfying the first of the two conditions prescribed 
by Government for eligibility for protection. In so far as raw materials, markets 
and natural advantages are concerned, the industry is in a better position than 
similar industries developed in other countries. If copper rod rolling and wires 
and cable industry could be established in England which has to import all its copper 
requirements, there is no reason why the absence of copper in India in sufficient 
quantities should be regarded as a disqualification for these industries. From the 
point of view of market, national interests and importance of the industry, the 
industries referred to in this report deserve protection as was amply demonstrated 
by the experience of the war just concluded. As for the development so as to be 
able to carry on successfully without protection or State assistance, we have shown 
that the industry is already on the verge of being self-supporting and that, after 
a period of three years, it should be able to dispense with most of the protection 
now proposed. Both the conditions prescribed have, therefore, been fulfilled and 
there is full justification for the proposals for protection and assistance embodied 
in this report. 


44. Wherever we have recommended protection, it 1s for the period ending 

March 1950. By the terms of our reference, we are 

Duration of protection. precluded from recommending protection for a period 

exceeding three years, but we have suggested the end 

of March 1950 for purposes of administrative convenience, intending that the period 
of protection should coincide with the financial year. 


45. We have recommended conversion of revenue into protective duty in 
most cases. as the non-ferrous metals industry has 

Nature of duty. to be treated as a whole and it would be unwise to 

have most duties protective and a few duties revenue. 

Revenue duties are more liable to fluctuations which might have the effect of 
up-setting the balance hetween the different stages of production which are closely 
interlinked. 7 


46. Increases in duties proposed by us have not been numerous or substantial. 

We have not mentioned in the report details regarding 

Burden of protection. the burden of incidence in each case, but this should 

not imply that any recommendation has been made 

without adequate examination of this aspect. In the case of brass sheets for 
instance, 1» which the common man is most interested. sheets being the raw 
material for the utensil-making industry, increase in duty from 30 per cent. to 
3D percent. will raise the price of brass utensils by less than one anna per Ib. 
Assuming thet an ordinary family purchases brass utensils of the weight of 8 lbs. 
per year, which is really a liberal] estimate. the burden of extra duty will work out 
less than 8 annas per vear per family. This burden will have to be borne only for 
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a period of three years after whi h the extra duty should disappear and the burden 
should not be above the original limit. It should decline progres sively consequent 
on the development of the industry on a firm basis. Taking again the case of 
electric wires and cables, we find that in a town electrification scheme costing 
Rs. 10 lakhs, the cost of bare copper wires and cables would be approximately 

lL lakh. The duty on this material will be raised from 10 per cent. to 30 per 
cent. involving an extra cost of Rs. 20,000. Spread over the total cost of 
electrification, i.e., Rs. 10 lakhs, the extra burden amounts to 2 per cent. Even so, 
it may be regarded as somewhat hugh, but then one has to take into account the 
fact that if there is no lecal industry, there will be no competition and there will be 
no guarantee that imports will be made at minimum prices and not at prices that 
will be dictated by the foreign producer or by the importer. On the other hand, 
mention may also be mace of the proposed reduction of duty on brass ingot from 
30 per cent. to 15 per cent., the benefit of which will go mainly to cottage industries 
and users of hand-made utensils, castings and sanitary fittings. 


47. When effect is given to our recommendations for protection and assistance 
to the non-ferrous metals industry, it will not be 
necessary to continue any longer existing restrictions 
on import of non-ferrous metals, ores, scrap, semi- 
manufactures and manufactures. These restrictions should therefore be removed. 
So long as the indigenous industry is assured of protection against unfair competition 
by means of an adequate tariff, inflow of imports is not only in the interests of the 
country as a whole but even of the industry itzelf. The country is deficient in 
metals and should we lcome import of non-ferrous goods in any shape or form, 
import of semi-manutfactures and manutactures of good quality will keep the local 
industry up to standard as with price equalisation, quality will be the determining 
factor in-the competition between Indian and unported products. 


Removal of import restric- 
tions. 


48. India is deficient in non-ferrous metals and has to import the bulk of her 
requirements. For a considerable time, India will 

Ban on export of scraps have to import large quantities of copper, brass, 
and removal of duty on lead, tin, zinc and nickel, to mention the more 
scrap. important. non-ferrous metals. That being the 
position, every action should be taken, firstly to 

eonserve age and st econd] V to attract scrap from abroad. For conservation of 
rap. there should be a ban on export’ of scrap of all non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
Simi] arly a Lut On scrap of all non-ferrous metals and alloys should be removed 8O 
the import of scrap may be easier and cheaper providing raw material to the Indian 


smelting and econ metal industry. 


49, A number of persons who appeared at the inquiry requested that duty 

on import of machinery ordered, or which may be 

Refund of duty on ordered, for the expansion and development of the 
machinery imported for non-ferrous metals industry in the country should 
development of non-ferrous be removed. We have referred in the body of Our 
metals industry. report to the plans made by several concerns for 
installing new capital machinery, especially for the 

manufacture of lead ingots, and production of sheets and circles. A number of 
concerns are importing rolling mills and extrusion plants from abroad. One 
concern, namely, the Indian Standard Metal Uo., Bombay, had imported a dry 
rectifier plant from the U. 8. A., and paid a duty of 36 per cent. under protest, 
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We feel that, if similar action is taken in this country, not only will the stock 
position improve, but our industries will be assured of steady supplies thereby 
enabling them to reduce their costs of production and to face world competition 
with greater confidence and with less de pendence upon protective duties, the benefit 
of which will pass ult imately to the consumer. This is primarily a planning matter, 
but we have referred to it as it has also a bearing on the cost of production and 
the need for and duration of protection. 


53. It was urged by the representatives of the non-ferrous metals industry 
at the inquiry that the disposal of non-ferrous metals 
Disposals. by the Dis posals Directorate of the Department of 
Industries we Shop lies left something to be desired. 
Trade did not know what quantities were available for disposal and the prices sought 
to be obtained were in many cases unremunerative. A distinction was drawn 
between the practice followed in India and the policy pursued in other countries, 
especially UK. w he re non-ferrous scTap was made avail lable to consuming industries 
at controlled rates and not at exorbitant prices likely to be obtained when goods 
are put to auction in a scarcity market. We suggest that the practice followed in 
this regard in the. other countries may be ascertained and that in any Case 
representatives of the non-ferrous industry, including the cottage industry, should 
be taken into confidence in the disposal of non-ferrous metals scrap with a view 
primarily to make the best possible use of the scrap in the interests of the non-ferrous 
n re country. It was further suggested in this connection that the 
Officer in charge of development of non-ferrous metals in the Department should 
he associated with the disposal of non-ferrous scrap ; the suggestion appears to us 
to be sound and is commended for consideration. 


»4. Another point which was mentioned atthe public inquiry and to which 
we are inclined to make a reference in this report is 
Incursion of foreitn that, with the removal of duty on primary metals, 
interesi{s. there may be a tendency on the part of foreign 
capitalists to set up plants for the production of alloys 
d other non-ferraus articles mn India. This : gain is essentially a matter for 
hut we draw the attention of Government to this matter in order that 

il eye may be kept with a view to checking any such tendency. 


55. It may perhaps be of interest to draw a comparison between the tariffs 
prevailing in a country such as Australia, which, 
Comrarison of duties in like India, is still engaged in building up its industries 
India and Australia. 7 which has to protect itself from imports from the 
idustrially advanced countries like the United 
Kingdom and the a cd States of America. The statement giving the comparison 
will be found in \pper ns dix XVII. It will be observed that the duty in Australia 
on brass sheets. cireles and strips is 50 per cent. against our existing duty of 
30 per cent. and oon duty of 35 per cent. ; the duty on rods } is DO per cent. as 
against our existing duty of 30 per cent. and the proposed duty of 35 per cent. 
The duty on electric wires and cables in Australia is 45 per cent. as against our 
existing duty of 10 per cent. and the proposed duty of 30 per cent. Conditions of 
course are not altogether comparable in the two countries. For instance, brass 1s 
much more a poor man’s article in this country than it is in Australia, but even so, 
the disparities in duties indicate that the duties proposed by us are not over- 
protective or more discriminatory against imports, 
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CHAPTER VITI—SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Primary or virgin metals : 
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(11) Considering the shortage of tin, the local de-tmning industry (started 
in Bombay) will be assisted if (a) the duty on tinplate scrap 1s removed and 
(b) export of tinplate scrap from India is prohibited. (Paragraph 13.) 


(12) India has to depend upon import of nickel to meet her estimated 

annual requirements of 2,000 tons, the bulk of which 

(v) Nickel. is used for coinage. The duty on nickel and nickel 

scrap should be removed. The duty on nickel alloys 

should remain at the present level, i.e., 30 per cent. ad valorem but made 
protective. (Paragraph 14.) 


(13) So long as there is no production in India of other non-ferrous metals 

such.as cobalt, chromium, tungsten, and magnesium, 

(vi) Other Non-ferrous the existing duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem on all 

metals. these metals should be removed as (i) they are raw 

materials for other industries, (11) they do not yield 

substantial revenue, and (ii) Indian producers of alloys of these metals should 
be placed on a competitive basis with foreign producers. (Paragraph 15.) 


Secondary metals ; alloys ; 
and refining of scrap : 


(14) The Indian requirement of the yellow metal is estimated at 96,500 tons 
per annum, against the Indian productive capacity 
(i) Brass ingot. of about 1,00,000 tons per annum which, with the 
installation of electric furnaces, is likely to increase 
to 1,30,000 tons in the near future. (Paragraph 17.) 


(15) The refining industry is an essential stage in the development of the 
non-ferrous metals industry in the country and must, therefore, be assisted 
to survive in the transition period by the imposition of as low a_ protective 
duty as possible, it being clearly understood that the industry should be 
so. organised in the meantime that it should be able to stand on its own legs 
at the end of the protection period, 1.e.. without any protective duty. 
{Paragraph 18 (4).]J 


(16) A protective duty cf 15 per cent. should be levied to safeguard the 
Indian brass ingot industry. [Paragraph 18 (8).]} 


(17) In order to avoid importation of alloys, other than brass ingots, which 
may be subject te a higher eustoms duty, brass ingot should be defined 
so as, on analysis, to contain (a) copper 74 to 55 per cent., (b) zine 26 to 
12 per cent., and (ce) components other than copper and zinc, including 
impurities, not to exceed 3 per cent. of which not more than one-half should 
be tin. [Paragraph 18 (8).] 


(18) The Indian requirements of yellow metal alloys other than brass 

(i.e. gun-metal, bronze, bell-metal and phosphor 

(i) Yellow metal bronze) come to approximately 15,000 tons per year, 

alloys. for which there is ample productive capacity in the 
country. (Paragraph 19.) 


(19) In place of the existing revenue duty of 30 per cent. on these metals, 
there should be a protective duty of 40 per cent., until the end of March 1950. 
(Paragraph 19.) 
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(il) White metal (20) The total white metal production capacity 
alloys. in the country is 40.000 tons. the demand bemg roughly 
15.000 tons per annum, (Paragray h 20.) 


(21) The demand fo) tin solder m the country ts 3.000 to 4.000 tons per 


vear. Having regara to the COMPU: ively small re quireme ts 0] tin and the 


; 


fact that t} e incicence ol} solder end other white meta] aL Vs on the cost of 
the job in which they are used is small, the Indien incustry sl] oule he proter ted 
by an acequate cuty minster © by a subsidy : and mn place of the existing duty 
of oU pel cent.. here should he ; prorectlve duty on tin solder ot HO per eent. 


(Paragraph 20.) 
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(29) The same duty, i.e., 35 per cent. should apply to copper sheets, although 
chere is very little copper rolling in the country, and 
(ii) Copper sheets. that it should be a protective duty. [Paragraph 31 


} (b). | 
: (50) The PXISTIDY quty Of 30 per eent. ad valorem Ol both these items 
3 sh ould he red us ed to 20 per cent. The duty should 
, (i11) Zinc and lead he protective and ad valorem. {| Paragraph 31 (c).} 
sheets. 
(31) A protective duty of 35 per cent. on both these items will be sufficient 
to protect the Indian sy: Aliso, all demands 
(iv) Arsenical copper for arse nH a] copper rods by Government “hould be 
rods and brass rods. pleced in the first instance on the Indian producers. 
(P are fool 32.) 
2s) . The existing duty of 3 y cen ! valore bes and pl 
(32) (a) The existing auty 01 50 per cent. .4d¢ valorem on tubes and pipes 
and sections of brass and lead should continue, but it 
(v) Tubes, nipes and should be made protective in place of revenue. Duty 
wires. on pipes and tubes made of copper should be 35 per 
cent. protective in place of the present 36 per cent. 
st@nc arc ad valorem and 24 per cent. preferential revenue. (Paragraph ov.) 
(bh) The duty on brass wires should be raised from 30 to 35 per cent., 1t 
hemg f Ds ie tive GULY (Paragraph I 
(33) Lhe HtV On menutactured articles, such as steam end s2nitary fittings, 
should be raised {rom 30 per cent. to 35 per cent. so 
Manufactures other «s to bring it into level with the duty on- semi- 
than wires and cables. manuiactures such as sheets and strips. The duty 
is to become protective. (Paragraph 36.) 
(34) The hollow-were industry is wel] estabhshed m the country. and no 
Spe i: | ‘1; SIs1; hee ig ner eSsalry for 11 ‘ (| aragraph 36. ) 
(35) Phe demand tor electrolytic black copper rods. 1s roughly 10,000 tons, 
depending upon the demand for wires and cables. 
Nianufactures electro- ‘Tiere is rod rolling capacity in the country to 
lytic copper rods and ihe extent of 30,000 tons working three shifts. 
cables and wires. |Paragraph 40 (a),| 
(36) Similarly, there is enough capacity to meet the Indian requirements 
of wires and cables, except rubber-insulated cables, paper-insulated cables 
and certain special tVpes of cables. | Paragraph 410 (b). | 
(37) The qua ility of electrolytic copper rods, wires, cables and conductors 
pron uced in India is tistactory. (Paragr aph 4]. ) 
(38) A protective duty of 20 per cent. should be levied on imports of 
eleetrolv ii copper rods. | Paragraph 4? (3)}. 
: (39) Simultaneously with the imposition of duty, the present embargo 
: On et of black copper rods sh ould be lifted. so that the production of 
‘ WITES | Pes pee not be attected end th ie quality of inc igenous production 


F mey be oot ip to the mark. [Paragraph 42 (3).] 


40) 


(40) When this duty is imposed, the concession given to the cable 
manufacturers to import black copper rods free of dutv should be withdrawn 
[Paragraph 42 (3).| 

(41) There should be a separate item in the Tariff Schedule tor electrolytic 
copper rods with et protective duty of 20) pel cent. ° al] the other COpper rods 
will be subject to a protective duty of 35 percent. [Paragraph 42 (3).] 

(42) Item No. 72 (e) of the Customs Tariff Schedule which as it stands 
eover’rs (a) bare COP pel wires, (b) paper insulated cables. ane (C) A Ci 
(Aluminium conductors steel reinforced )—all of which are subject to 10 per 
cent. ad valorem revenue duty-—-needs splitting up because, while there 1s 
adequate capacity 1) the country 1OT bare copper wires, there Is ho Cap city 
for paper insulated cables which would still have to be imported 2nd on whie] 
therefore a lower duty would be reasonable. [tem No. 73 (1) of the Tarif 
Schedule, which also includes bare copper wires, neec’s recasting when the 
commodity is put In under a separate item, viz.. 72 (f) which will ke only 
for bare hard drawn or unnealed electrolytic copper \\ ITeCS and cables Of ot] s1Ze3 
designed as parts of a transmission svstem | Paragraph 12 (4). | 

(43) The duty on bare hard drawn or annealed electrolytic copper Wires 
should be raised from the present figure of 10) per cent. to a higher figure 
because there IS More capacity Loy them than there Is demand iy) the country 
and because a duty of 20 per cent. will be imposed on black copper rod if the 
recommendation in this behalf is as cepted. Theduty to be imposed on wires 
should be the i) per cent, protect eS. [Paragraph Zz (4). ] 

(44) The third tvpe of wire included in item No. 72 (e), viz.. A.C.S.R. 
will go with the bare hard drawn or annealed electrolytic copper wires and 
cables of all SIZES, lor which a separate item i? 
[Paragraph 42 (4).] 


(45) The reference to bare copper wires occurring in item No. 73 (1) should 


(| has heen proposed. 


be removed, so that bare copper wires will be yoverned by only one item. VIZ 
12 (Fe [ Paragraph 42 (4).] 

(46) The existing ad valorem revenue duty of 74 per cent. on rubber 
insulated cables [vide item No. 73 (6) of the Tari? Schedule] mav remap 
unchanged. as also the wording of the item. [Paragraph 42 (6), 


(47) The non-ferrous metals industry in India is generally run on sound 
business Jines, thereby satisfying the first of the two 


General. eonditions prescribed by (rovern men for elloibility 
roy protection As compared wit} other manu- 


facturing countries, it also satisfies the second condition. namely the 
availability of Taw materials. markets. natural “ivantaces. and national 
interests. (Paragraph 43.) 
R r ; Har I< GlveEn 1 Te Toe " ; 4 ty) ' 
(48) When effect is given to the ree mmendations for protection and 
assistance. the existing restrictions on Import of non-lerrous metals. ores 
‘ . ~~ 
secTap, semi-manutfactures and manutactures should ne lone} aye necessary and 
should be removed. (Paragraph ye : 
(49) 
zinc and nickel (to mention only the more Important non-ferrous metals) for 
] 


a considerable time to come. every attempt should be made (1) to conserve 


As India wil] remaily defielent yi respect (] copper, brass. lead. tin, 


scrap by placing an embargo on export o] SCTAap of all non-ferrous metals and 


alloys, and (2) tO attract scrap ‘(rom abroad bv remMoy Ine the dutv OD scrap of 
all non-ferrous metals and alloys. (Paragraph 48.) . 
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(50) For the expansion and development of the non-ferrous metals industry 
in the country, a refund of duty should be given on machinery, (which is at 
present 10 per cent.). The refund should be given on all plant and machinery 
imported since the case of the non-ferrous metals industry was referred to the 
Board (i.e. the 3rd November 1945). (Paragraph 49.) 

(51) Considering the deficiency of India in non-ferrous metals, a more 
vigorous policy on the part of the Centre] Goverr ment in regerd to prospecting 
and proving of mines is called for. In the Metallurgice] Institute proposed to be 
este blis) ed by the Centrel Goverrment et Jsmslecpur, tlere should be 
a full-flecsed non-ferrous secticn with fecilities for pilot plants where 
concentration of ores end extraction cf metals from ores or ccncentrates may 
be tried for resulis of commercial value. (Paragraph 50.) 

(52) Government should arrenge for the traming of tecknically qualified 
perscns for the non-ferrous metiels incustry in incustrielly ecverced countries. 
The incustiy should employ suite ble tecLnical personnel end appoint a qualified 
tecLnical director. (Paregraph 51.) 

(53) Goverrment slould purchase metals or suiteble ores in the world 
metket rd build up a-reserve in ihe country erd essist private incustriclists 
in pure) sing et concession prices asscciatec with bulk orcers end Goverr ment’s 
cood cfhces, ¢s Is being done in other countries (e.g., the U.S. A. and the U. K.). 
(Pars Tay h 52.) 

(54) In regard to the cisposel ofnon-ferrous metels by the Disposals Directorate 
of t]e Department of Ircustries erd Supplies, Government should teke into 
confidence t)e representatives of i]e nen-feriovs incustry, inclucirg cottere 
incustry, with a view primerily to mkrg tle best portible use cf the ectep 
in the inierest of the ircustry. Fer i].is purpose, the Officer in charge of 
Development of Non-ferrous Metals in the Depertment might be asscciated 
with i} e Cisp cel of the non-ferrous secre p. (P: regreph 53.) 

(55) A .wetch should be kept on the effect of the removal of duty on primary 
metils lest foreign cepitcluts mye] t set vp plenis fer 1] e precucticn of alloys 

erd otler ren-ferrous erticles In Incia. (Péeregreph 54.) 

57. We wish to plece cn record ourilerks io Mr. R. N. Kepur, Te-rnical 

Acviser for non-ferrous metéls, for having prepared the 
Acknowlecgments. case wiih considcereble care end attenticn; to 
Mr. Reg] ava Reo, our Cest Accounts Officer, who 
carried out cost accounting of a number of firms uncer great pressure and in 
difficult corditicns caused by incomplete accounts; to Dr. D. P. Antia of the 
Department of Incusiries end Supplies, for the valuable help given from time to 
time; to V. P. Sonchi of the Geological Survey of India and Mr. G. C. Mitter 
of the Mint, Bombay, for having helped us at the public inquiry ; to the representa- 
tives of tle Non-ferrous Metals Menufecturers’ Assomaticn erd the industry 
generally for ].aving put the case fairly end squarely before the Board so as to 
acilitete our celiberaticns end conclusion; end to Varma, our Assistant 
secretary, for general supervisicn over t].e work connected with the case. 
SHANMUK HAM CHETT Y— President. 
C. C. DESAJ-—-Member-Secretary. 
NAZIR AHMAD—-Member. 
H. L. DEY—Member. 


RAMA VARMA—-Assistant Secretary. 
Srinegar, the 6th October, 1946. 
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e following industries have been given an assurance of protection 
‘ainst unfair competition aiter the war :— 


(1) bichromates 


(ii) steel pipes and tubes up to a nominal bore of 4 inches ; 
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APPENDIX II. 


List of producers to whom the questionnaire was issued. 


— : € a > a 


{. Annapurna Metal Works, Calcutta. 

2. Ashok Manufacturing Co., Ltd.,. Lahore. 

3. Bombay Brass Works, Jullunder City. 
| 4, Banarsi Shah Charan Singh, Gujranwala, Punjab. 
Binani Metal Works, Ltd., Howrah, Calcutta. 
Bengal Ingot Co., Ltd., Kidderpore, Calcutta. 
Bombay Metals & Alloys Mig. Co., Ltd., (Gerhard Gabriel), Bombay. 
Bharat Cable & Rubber Works, Ltd., Delhi. 
9. Bangalore White Lead Syndicate, Bangalore. 
10. Bengal Wire Nails Co., Ltd., Park Cireus, Calcutta. 
ll. Baroda Steels Ltd., Bombay. 
12. Battacharaya P. K. & Co., Calcutta. 
13. Devi Dayal & Sons, Bombay. 


i4. Dan Decker & Co., Mahim, Bombay. 

15. Evre Smelting Co., Calcutta. 

i6. General Metal Industries, Mirzapur. 

17. Ganga Metal Refinery & Co., Calcutta. 

18. Gulamally Abdulhussein & Co., Bombay. 

19. Govardhandas P. A., Jullunder City. 

20. Gupta Rolling Mills, Bombay. 

21. Gujranwala Metal Works, Gujranwala, Punjab. 
22. Hindustan Metal Refinery & Rolling Mills, Ltd., Madras. 

23. Hindustan Wire Products Co., Benares. 

24. Indian Cable Co., Ltd., Tatanagar. 

25. Indian Copper Corporation Ltd., Ghatsila (Singhbhum) B. N. Rly. 
26. Indian Standard Metal Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

27. Indian Metal Refinery, Sewree, Bombay. 

28. Indian Smelting & Refining Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

29. India Rolling Mills, Calcutta. 

Indian Red Lead Factory, Ltd., Tollygunge, Calcutta. 
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Indian Lead Products, Calcutta 
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Besides the wews of the following Associations were also sought. 
All India Non-Ferrous Metalware Manufacturers’ Asscciation, Bombay, 
Federation of British Industries, Calcutta. 
Indian Non-Ferrous Metals Manufacturers’ Association, Calcutta. 
India Committee of Cable Makers’ Association, Calcutta. 


Southern India Metal Distributors’ Association, Madras. 
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APPENDIX III. : 


List of consumers to whom the questionnaire was tssued, 


Ahmed A. Fazalbhoy & Co., Calcutta. 
All India Non-ferrous Metalware Mfg. Association, Bombay. 
Balmer Laurie & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Brass and Copper Merchants’ Association, Farukhabad, U. P. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, Bombay. 

Benares Brass Merchants’ Association, Benares 

British Metal Corporation, Calcutta. 

Controller of Stores, G. I. P. Railway, Bombay. 

Controller of Stores, B. B. & C. [. Railway, Bombay 

Controller of Stores. Bombay Telephones, Bi mbay. 

Controller of Telegraph Stores, Alipore, Calcutta. 

Chief Electrical Engineer, Government of Madras. Madras. 

Chief Electrical Engineer, Government of Travancore, Trivandrum. 


East India Metal Merchants’ Association. Caléutta 


. . . : 2 
Federation OT Metal] ASSOr lALIONS, Mirzapur | 
Federation of Pu jab Metal Merchants’ Assi elation, Delhi. ; 


Federation of Pu jib Metal Merchants’ Association, Amritear. 
Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co., Clive Street. Caleutta 


FP _ — ' 4 ] ) ’ . : 1 \ ‘ " , 
Galvanized Steel Products (1941) Ltd , Calcutta 


General Manager, M. S. M. Railway. Madras ; 


General Manager, B. B.C. I. Railway, Bombay. ; 
Greaves {‘y)t T. 7) f T¢ yet T) Parki 5 Ltd Caleutta 4 


a T \ Tart 2, ~ \ ;7 VF Ti) \e "¢ , . f re : 
Hand Made Bri and ( ppe! Utensils M “ Association, Muttra. . 
Hindu Mus! It) \i tal \ ‘fs Lsse C1aT1ION Ni Teac; bed 

T+, .¥ } . = 4 p . 

Hyderabad Brass Products. Ltd. Hyderabad (Dn.) 
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Kasara Association. Hapur x 
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Martin and Company, Calcutta. 


Metal Exchenge Associaticn Lid., Bombay. 


Metalware Deelers’ end Menufecturers’ Asseciation, Hathres, U. P. 


Metel Merchents’ Assceciation, Morecebed. 

Metel] Hercwere Mrnufecturers’ Association, Purjeb. 
Naticnel Insulsetec Ccble Co. of India Ltd., Calcutta. 
Naticral Rollirg Mills, Lid., Calcutta. 


National Metal Incusines Ltd., Caleutta. 


OQviavicus Sieel & Co., Lic., Menegirg Agents of Electric Supply Co., Ltd, 


Ccicutta. 
Sout], Mecres Electric Supply Corporation Ltd., Trichinopoly. 
South Incicn Metel Distributors’ Association, Medras. 
Superintercent, Gun Carriege Fectery, Jubbulpore. 
Superintercent, Meicl & Steel Fectory, Iskpore. 
Superintercent, Bron Gun Factory, Securcerebed. 
Superintercent, Orcrerce Factory, KLamaena., 


Superintercent, Corcite Fectory, Arvonkech. 


Super intencent, Ammuniticn Fectory, Kirkee. 


Tata [ron and Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay. 
Volkert Bros. Lid., Calentte. 
Walcie D. & Co., Lid., Caleutta. 
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List of importers to whom the questionnaire was issued. 
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APPENDIX V- 


List of factories visited by or on behalf of the Board. a siiall 


Sarial No. Name of Factory Visited by Date. 
; as hi sd ae 
3 j Indian Cable Co., Ltd., Tatanagar Mr. Desai 3rd August 1946. 
f Mr, Desai ee 
| 
) Indian Copper Corporation Ltd., Ghatsila ..< Mr, Kapur .. >» drd August 1946, 
| 
_ Mr, Rao ay Ist, 2nd and 3rd 1946. 
| Mr. Desai | ! 
Binani Metal Works Ltd., Calcutta .-< Dr. Dey .. poth August 1946, 
_Mr, Kapur s 
f Mr. Rao 5th August 1946, 
India Rolling Mills Ltd., Calcutta .< 
| Mr. Kapur 2ist June 1946. 
: f Mr. Desai q | 
Dr. Dey .. p6th August 1945, 
| Nationa] Rolling Mills Ltd., Calcutta < Mr, Rao 
: Mr. Kapur 22nd June 1946 and 
| 6th August 1946, 
t Mr, Desai 
Dr. Dey .. > 6th August 1946, 
| 
Nationa! Insulated Cable Co, of India Ltd., j Mr, Rao va’) 
f aicutta,. | 
| Mr, Kapur 22nd June 1946 and 6th 
{ August 1946, 
Mr, Desai — ‘) 
Indian Red Lead Products Ltd,, Calcutta ..< Sth August 1946, 
| Mr, Kapur ie 
3 ( Mr. Desai 


Kyre Smelting Works, Calcutta 


Benga] Ingot Co,, Calcutta 


Jaipur Metal Works Ltd., Jaipur 


e Kapur 
Desai i 
‘. Dey 


Ka pur 


Desai 


5th August 1946. 


7th August 1946, 


Nazir Ahmad- > 24th August 1946. 


D e y 


r, Rao 


Kapur 


— 


18th August 1946, 
24th August 1946. 


I 
—_ 


Cee 


Serial No, 


1} 


12 


13 


14 


18 


Name of Factory. 


Kamani Metals & Alloys Ltd., Bombay 


Metal Corporation of India Lid., Tundco 


-~ 


Bombay Metals & Alloys Mtz, Co., L’ 


Bom Da \ 


Devidaya! & Sons, Bombay 


. ‘ | — :, 2 . 
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| Y> 
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Kaur 
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Date. 


Nazi: Ahmed. >2Ist August 1946. 


} 
; 


; 


2ist Aucust 1946. 


2ist Auzust 1946 


lith August 1946. 


3rd July 1946 


Yith July 1946, 
| 


>31st July 1946, 


, 
; 


29th J uly 1946. 


27th Julv 1946. 


31st July 1946. 


24th July 1946. 
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APPENDIX VI 


List of factories whose accounts were examined by the Cost Accounts Officer. 


Indian Copper Corporation Ltd., Ghatsila .. 
National Rolling Mills Ltd., Caleutta 


National Insulated Cable Co. of India Ltd., 
Calcutta, 


Jaipur Metal Industries Ltd., Jaipur 


Kamani Metal & Alloys Ltd., Bombay 


From Ist to 3rd August 1946. 
From 5th to 7th August 1946. 


From 8th to 10th August 1946, 


From 17th to 18th August 
1946. 


From 21st to 24th August 
1946. 


APPENDIX VII 


the Li and th (lat S On which they Mere Chi Ite d. 


| Last of WileSsse S era (f by the Board. the interest re presented by 


Date 


Interest 


on Which 


renpresente d 


; 


1 All-India Non-ferrous 
faeturers Association. 
sented by :— 

Mr V. H. 


Mr. © 


shah 


Bhatt and 


2 Ashok Manufacturing Co.. Lahore, repre- 
sented by :— factures (Ssanitar\ ber. 
Mr \ | = . nttines) 
a. Bo ee | Railway Rombav. re pre (‘onsumers lith and 12th Septem. 
sented by :~— hel 
Mi: Vai im 
i Ben Be Ltd.. Ca Producers of s llth and. 12th Septem. 
sel L by -_- la { . ind ay 
Vr W. E. B , 
» Binani Metal VV s Ltd,,(a ta ) 2th and 13th Septem. 
~~ nt —— ty 
Mr. G L). binal 
ry Bomba 3 rss \\ = | hy l cit Pro | i! i Pith sent mber 
; - | ij — ? 
Mi . hi i‘J 
7 bomb Meta es. s M veturn Prod f ijt i2Zti and 13th 
' } 3 i) i | " bi . i! Septem be! 
4 Mr. G. LG wa ‘ 
Mr F.S. I 
, | » > ‘ ? ~ « — . + I . . 
» I pm) iT. j \] B ‘mba a f } Oy | i?th and 13th 
< nT ’ --- tri = t¢ mober 
\] [ VI. ‘J Ta 
FD Daval and 8S Bombay mrs Producers of «s lith, 12th and I3th 
sented — lia Septembel! 
Mi | ' i] : e 
10) Federation of b tish Ind 6, Calcutta, ] L e- 10th September 
epre nted Hp —_ st) 
Vir. j i ye 
7 ’ , i i? | ’ ¢ Ty) a 
a! ie I j Y) @ ; } { ns ne llth and 12th Septem. 
wv — by To 
Vi h i L'A 
1° ‘ ' ’ ? ' gs P | ] } ry! ? . . 
— ~" : ‘uitary Ilth to 14th September 
scpted D _— an @ 
Mr. Lb. L. Ki ra! 
oe - ~ ~ _ = — 


Vetalware 
Bombay. repre 


of Lahore) 


AY Lnu- 


150 


lat 


(OT) 


eee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


I Mor. 


ters and consumers 


Producers 


of 


man u- 


exam.ned. 


llth to l4th Septem ber. 


l4th and [6th Septem- 


E Name of the Interest Date on which 
No. witness. represented. examined. 
—_ 13. Greaves Cotton & Co., Bombay, repre- Importers llth, 12th, 13th and 
sented by :-— 14th September, 
Mr. D. M, Bharucha and 
Mr, Kemp. 
Z i4 General Electrie Co., (India) Ltd., Bcm- Importers .. lth September. 


| 


hay, represented by :— 


Mr. kK. Pe nn, 


15 Indian Cable Co.. Caleutta, represented 
by — 
Mr. J. D. MacIntosh. 
m- 6 Indian ( ppe Corporation, Ghatsila, 
represe nite cl by — 
Mr. R. R, Dempster and 
Mr, Berry. 
mn. 
17 India (Cc mmittee of Cable Makers’ Associa- 
tion, Caicul ta, represented by oo 
Mr. F. Moore. 
™— 
18 Indian Non-ferrous Meta] Manufacturers’ 
Associat cn, Calcutta, represented by :— 
Mr. C. C. Thakkar. 
a Vir. G. L. Gabriel. 
Vr. G, D, Binani, 
Mr. J. H. Mehta. and 
Mr. C. G, Chandrasekar. 
19 Indian Smelting and Refining Co,, Ltd., 
Bombay, represent d by :— 
B Oe Mr B. Reiser. and 
Mr. B. KR. Nevatia 
Indian Standard Metal Co,, Ltd., Bombay, 
r¢ pore sente d by — 
b 4 Mr. F. R. Goldschmidt, 
Jaipui Meta] Industries Ltd., Jaipur, 
represented by :-— 
1 Mr. R. H. Kamani, 


-2 Jayant Meta! Manufacturing Co,, Bombay, 
represent d by _ 


Mr. Chimanlal! Parek. 


Kaman! Metal and Alloys Ltd.. Bombay, 


represented by :-— 
' Dr. Jivraj Mehta, 
Dr, C. A. Mehta, and 
Mr. P. R. Kamani. 


oe 


Mond Nicke]) Company, London, repre- 
sented by :— 


Mr. McNeil 


Ccnsvmers (Electro. 


lytic1cds), 


Preducers of virgin 
metal (copper). 


Association of impor- 
ters of cables. 


Association of pro- 
ducers. 
Producers of secon- 
dary metals, 
Do. 
Producers of secon- 
dary metals and 


gsemi-manufactures. 


Producers of mMmanu- 


factures. 


Producers of secon- 
dary metals and 
semi-manufactures. 


Importers 


llth September. 


10th and llth Septem> 
ber, 


11th September. 


llth to 14th and 16th 
September. 


12th, 13th and 14th 
September. 


llth, 12th, 13th 
14th September, 


and 


11th, 12th and 13th Sep- 
tember. 


\2th and 13th Septeme 
ber. 


llth to 14th September, 


llth, 12th and 13th Sep- 
tember, 
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Name of the 
witness 


| 
| 
| 


Interest 


repres¢ rite d. 


Date on which 
examined, 


25 Matal Exchante Association, Bombay. Importers an 
represented by :— sumers, 
Mr. Chimanlal 
26 Metal] ¢ orporat on of India, Ltd Calcutta, Producers ‘ 


rep esented bv i— metal (lead) 


Mr. A. T. Ganguli. and 
Mr. A.C. Dutta 
97 National Insulated ( able Ee. of India Producers of WV 
Ltd a ut? ny sented Dy —- cables and 
VI: T -_— mod ‘ mer of rods. 
, h<l 
| Nationa! r ! Milis Ltd C‘aleutta Producers of 
epresented - | wire 
Mr. T, S. Sitap 
nat) sr) if , - ly , \J |) ; 6. \ss if Yr) f 
Ass i 3 1! I bes { i] I} 
mr. 4. F. 3a 
it Prak t} kn \\ }? I 
bv— 
Mr. B. NX, Gupta ind 
i : j : L} ’ 
= tate s i St Ltd . 


= i ad _,. ‘ee let 
‘4 gate ial i i eR 


d con- 12th and 13th Septem. 
ber ; 
f virgin 16th Septem ber 
2 

ires and Ilth and 12th septeni. 

*t ns ber. 
electro- lith and [2th Septem. 
rods her 

mpo lith to l4th September, 
iille-Ts 

be Or) loth ~s, tember. 

S111! 


lithto 13th Septem ber, 


II. 
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APPENDIX VIII 


Copper Corporation Lid. 


Statement showing the estimated cost of production of copper by the Indian 


Estimated quentity of output : 7CCO long tors yer ernum. 


Items. 


1. Manufacturing Expenses— 


l. Rew Matericls - - os 

2. Powerendfuel .. - a De 

3. Orcinary current repeirs exd maintencrce of buildir gs, 

plent end mechirery. 

4. Lebour e-* ee ee ee 

5. General] services, supervisicn erd locel cfice cherges.. 

6. Experciture on quality control, research cxd cevelop- 

ment. 

7. Peckirg charges .. —_ oe oe 

8.° Miscellerecus, water, lighting, royalties, consume ble 

stores etc. 
Total .. 
II. Overhead Charges— 

9. Depreciation at statutory rates ee o~ 
10. Interest on working capital oc oe 
ll. Menegirg Agents’ charges sa on o- 
12. Directors’ and Aucitors’ fees .. ec oe 
13. Insurance 
14. Rents, rates and taxes exclucirg inccme-tex ctrd 

royalties, 

15. Selling expenses .. - 0 
16. Miscellaneous a - es — 
Total .. 
GrosstotalI andII .. 

Credit for materials recovered 

Net total .. 
Profit at 10 per cent. on fixed capital “ a 
Fair selling price iv - “a a 
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Or 


Amount per ton. 


Rs. 


112°53 


1C07°71 
Nil. 


1007°71 


61°43 


1069-14 


mB. A 
1069 2 Q 
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APPENDIX IX 


Graph indicati g the trend of world prices end world production during 1930 
to 1946 of :— 


(i) Copper ; 
(11) Lead - 
(iu) Zine ; 


and (iv) Tin. 
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APPENDIX XI 


Estimated Indian requirements of Yellow Metal. 


(a) Railways’ requirements 


(6) Gunmetal Castings 


(c) Brass ingots likely to be used for castware utensils and 
other articles made by cottage workers. 


(2) Melting capacity required for manufacturing 40,000 tons 


of brass and copper sheets, being the estimated 
requirements. 


(e) Melting capacity required for brass and copper rods 
(estimated at 3,000 tons). 


(f) Melting capacity required for brass and copper wires 
(estimated at 2,000 tons). 


(g) Miscellaneous requirements 


Tons, 
15,000 


15,000 


10,CCO 


45,000 


4,000 


2,500 


5,000 


96 ,500 


Annual productive capacity of yellow metals an India. 


Name of Plant 
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APPENDIX XII 


1. Indian Copper Corpotation Ltd 


i 


2. Jaipur Metal Industries Ltd. 
3. Kamani Metals & Alloys Ltd 


4. Binan!l Metal Works Ltd 


5. Bombay Metal & Alloy Mfg. Ce 


D.» acta. 


@ -National Screw & Wire Products Ltd. 


~3 
. 


8. India Metal Refinery 
9 Prakash Enyvineering Co. 
10. Bengal [ngot Co., Ltd. 


ll. Indian Standard Metal Works 


India Smelting & Refining Co. 


, Ltd. 


Ltd 


12, Saru Smelting & Refining Corp. 


13. Hindustan Metal Refinery & Rolling Mille 


14. Devi Dayal & Sone 


15. Gupta Rolling Mills & Refineries 


16. Baroda steels Ltd. 

17. Bombay \M ‘tal Rolling Worka 
i8. Omega Metal Refinery Ltd 
i9. India’Rolling Mills Ltd. 

20. Lilloab Steel & Wire Co., Ltd 
21. General Metal Industries 

22. Metallica Works 


23. Indian Metal & Mat sllurgica] 


24. Others 


Corporation 


~s> 


Location 


Chatsila 
Jaipur 
Bombay 


Calcutta 


Bombay 


Belur (Howrah) 


Bombay 


Do. 


Avra 
Calcutta 


bombay 


Meerut 
Madras 
Bom bay 
Bom hax 
Baroda 
Bom bay 
Calcutta 
Do. 

Howrah 
Mirzapur 
Bombay 


Madras 


Peak 
production 
Capacity. 


Tons. 

20,000 
7,000 
7,500 


6,000 
5,500 
4,500 
4,000 


3,800 


3,500 
3,250 
3, 00% 


3,000 
3, 001 
De 400 
1, S800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,200 
1, 0OO 
700 
700 
500 
500 


12,400 


1,00 ,000 
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APPENDIX XIII 


The Common Non-Ferrous Industrial Alloys. 


The Non-Ferrous industrial alloys now number several thousand. The 
following table includes a few of those most commonly used. The composition, 
even of the alloys listed, varies between fairly wide limits with a corresponding 
variation in physical properties and applications. 


The information given under ‘* Uses ” is intended merely to indicate the general 


nature of the alloy. 


Name, 


Composition Per cent. 


Uses. 


Admiralty metal 


Aluminium - alloy No. 
S.A.E. No. 30. 


{luminium brass 


minium bronze 


ne bronze 


Copper 
Zino 

Tin 
Aluminium 


Copper 


Copper 
Zine 
Aluminivm 
Copper 
Aluminium 
Copper 
Tin 

Lead 

Zine 


Copper 


Tin 
Copper 
Tin 
Zino 


Lead 


oe 


70 


70—90 


1—10 


0—15 


0—27 


8Y 


Condenser tubes for use with salt 
water. Marine fittings. 


This alloy with slight variatiors in 
composition is the standard alrmi- 
nium casting alloy ueed in the 
United States. 


Propeller blades, rudder frames, sea 
valves. 


Hard, non-corrodible, Usedin parts 
exposed to tanning sulphite and 
similar corrosive liquors, 


Bearing of various sorts. 


Used for heavy gears usually against 
steel. 


Strong valves and fittings. 
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Name. Composition, Per cent Uses. 
Phosphor brense Copper 80— 77 Bearing metal, wire, rod and steam 
fittings. 
Tin B— 10 
Lead 0—I15 
Phosphorous, i—v 
Plastic bronze Copper 70—50 Bearing metal. 
Lead e. 30—SU 
Nickel > trace 
Silicon bronze Coppe 06° Telegraph wires, electric work. 
Tin , 4 
Silicon traces. 
Babbitt meta! Tin 70-——90 Bearings and anti-friction lining fo 
bronze orsteel bushing. 
Antimony i—24 
Copper 2—22 
Be|] metal bronge Copper 80—75 Bells, gongs eto 
Tin 20—25 


Brase — 


Gilding metal 


Dutch meta! 


Standard brass 


White brass 


Brazing meta! 


Britannia metal 


Chrome! (Nichrome) 


sometimes silver, nicke! 
or other metals), 


Coppel 
Zinc 
Copper 
Zine 
Copper 


Zine 


Copper less than 


Copper 
Zins 

Tin 
Antimony 
Copper 


Nicke] 


Chromium 


(approximate) 


vY— BU 
l——20 
RO a 7 6 


20—24 


95-91) 
5—10 
l—3 

70—85 


L530 


Cheap jewelry, gold paint. 


Thin sheets as substitutes for gold 
leaf, 


Brass for cold working. Eheete 


tubes, cartridges 


Ornamental! 
strength 


Castings not requirireg 


Cheap table ware 


Resistance 
crucibles, 
tented). 


wire for heating onite 
triangles, tongs (Pa- 


Starnban Drase 


1JO@W Hiels 


8 


Composition, Per cent, Uses. 


Copper — 97—U8 Heat treated to vive 200) ,000 Lb, 
| per square inch tensile strength. 
Beryllium 2—3 Used for pump parts, springs, and 


10n-sparking tools. 


Copper Y8S—S5S2 Projectile driving bands, rifle 
bullet oaps, electrical resistance, 
Nickel ’-—48 condenser tubes, 
Copper 60 Used with copper or.iron to make 
bhermo-couples, 
Nickel 4!) 
Coppel At) 
/ 4) 
\Iy Lrie ae eae (ij Q 
Miaawnesium ., So +02 Standard magnesium alloys. Used 
®$ Castinus or forgings. 
\luminium S—-15 
uminium g5—5 Strongest and best of aluminium 
alloys. Used in airplane and 
Copper \pprox.5—0 automobile parts. 
. Compo- 
Llanganese sition). 1—@O 
‘Lawnesium | 0 —& 
ris zie tl 5) These and ether ternary and quater- 
nary alloys are used for fuse plugs 
wd 27 forautomatic sprinklers. 
LS 
si + AL 
Mieuth 35 
Lead 3] 
Lu Ld 
Cadmium 16 
Copper Ue (years, heavy hydraulic castings, 
Cin 4-~12 
[re ) 4 Used coefficient of expansion. Used 
in clocks, precison instruments, 
Nickel : 6 
Aluminiun = ‘n)--U4 Scientific Instrumente, Balance 
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{ ‘omposition, 


Per cent. 


Uses 
54 Same coefficient of expansion as 
glass. Used as substitute for 

bt) 


platinum in equipping incandes. 
cent lamps 


My 
Coppes fi) High resistance wire but not suitable 
for heating coils. 
Zine 24 
\! 14 
tu mtety j— 2 
Lead WY Casting bullets and small! shots. 
\rsen . 
Lead (7 Plumber’s solder, 
Li} ) 
Le@ac 4 PS: 
Phy 1, 
Copper 70 —6% Takes a high polish. Used formerly 
in reflectors for telescopes. 
§ SA 
(‘Ovppe Srrong as mild steel and nos easily 
corroded. Used in hydraulic 
Zia ‘vilindera ge. water valves 
Pron 
a fyi sf 
A) eeeaele \ * — 'F4) 
T 535 
Aluminium De Fj l‘sed for weneral Casting Retains 
streneth 1 highe femperature than 
{ Oppel No, 1%. 
N! Ke +-@ 
MAGNESIUM) — ove 
(‘hromivum less Projectiles, files. 
han. 
(‘oh (A575 High speed tools. May be run at 
500° — 600° C without losing thet 
Tunyste 13° Bei sh edge 
(‘hromium oe DIMAS 
(‘obalt Ube Fy 
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\PPENDIX XI\ " 

Statement showing the productive capacity of white metal alloys in the country. - 

Name ofthe manufacturers Annual capacity tons a 
» smelting ‘ hve tinin =: ms Kidderpore (‘als nti #A , On Ot 
! Alloys Mfz. Co.. Ltd., Bom! 2) 
(‘dedi ss r \ Revinine . «) ita Morn to. . : 7 HOG 

. 
Metal Works Ltd., Bombay Ls 2,500 
\f ) i rigec ltd laly 7 : » SO) 
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PPrrsak bh | eOory Wor Vo? yt) 
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[teties WQuantityin Rate pel bon, Amount per ton, 
LOns, 
sia eid Churges opra Ks Ra 
~ yw Px) a;-@ l- 1y 
Viscellaneais 
cy) ae 42°04 
(-PrOoss lotal(]) and ae . 1446: Y7 
id eye | } ‘f i j 
Net Total ' |4A46° U7 
if | ieee BYVITA . PPO) 
& price 


[468° 47 


O} ts, 1.46% 


+ ‘it & of 
i 
64 2 4 a i - 
hea ive) Te ener hievenue., 
che} syhvel 
t-< 
a 
or 
~J 
+. 
G 
y e : 
67 lead wrouvht the tollowineg Revenue, 
articles viz., pipes ard 


tubes and sheets other 
that sheets for tea chests. 


67 (1) Lead sheets tor tea chests... 


os Zine or spelter, wrought or hevenue. 
manufactured not other- 
wise specified, 

68 (1) Zinc, unwrought including = 


cakes, ingots, tiles (other 
than boiler tiles, hard or 
soft: slabs and ashes and 
broken zinc. 


6Y Tin, block eo 


Revenue. 


Revenue, 


Sih per cent. 
valore "A. 


30) per cent. 
valorem. 


30 pel cent, 
nylorem. 


30 per cent. 
valorem. 


Free ae 


Rs. 375 per 
ton. 


ad 


ad 


ad 


ad 


APPIENQOIN 


in4, 1? J mara (iPi Pr desley 


\\V4 


ys ‘ hie (i vee (oT ves 


' ro 
) ibarl . re rf i 
shoe I< } ! it 
odes Dine 
! i ‘ ‘ r 4 
Free. 65 Nickel, pellets, cakes, slabs, 


annodes. shorts. blocks. 


cfranules and scrape. 


65 (a) Ail non-ferrous nickel alloys 
‘ncludine German silver. 


nickel silver and cupro 
nickel unwrought ard 
wrought. 

Free. 7 lead ingots, slabs, cakes 
blooms, piglead, blocks. 


bars and scTap. 


67 (a) Lead sheets other than sheets 
fortea chests. 


67 (b) Lead wrought—--the followiny 
articles, viz.. pipes, tubes 
and wires. 


ree. 67 (J) Lead sheets fortea chests .. 


Mree . HS Zin or spelter, wrought or 


manufactured not other- 
wise specified. 
68 (a) Zine sheets es 
a 68 (7) Zine, unwrought including 


cakes, bars, blocks, ingots, 
tiles (other than _ boiler 
tiles) hard or soft, slabs 
and plates, dust, dross and 
ashes,and broken zinc. 


Tin, unwrought in _ blocks, 
ingots, bars and slabs, in- 
cluding tin scrap, second 
grade in unrefined tin, 
but notincluding tin alloy 
scraps. 


Proteetive. 


Protective. 


Protective. 


Protective. 


Protective. 


Protective. 


ree ech 

$4} per 
cent. 
wee... 

20 per 
Cent. 
cent, 


34 per 
cent. 


ov per 
Cent. 


Free .. 


GL 


Mxisting Schedule, Vreposed Schedule. 


Reference 
in Reports 
to 
paragra ph. 


Preferential rate of 
7 ry ifthe irticle 


t hye produce «>? 


ive i Nabe ay! Nature ‘iT Stiutudard rate ry anutacture qT 
NO aris duly duty, ltem Name oft Nature of Proposed 
No. irticle, duty. duty. 
Bit \ 
lonited British DurdviLa 
ly cplayt 
dom 
ITA hhila tb per Cent ree 4) ey my Wroucht mots. Protective lb per I8 (8). 
ita (dd dian fralorcm billet (sn hee lInty<. blooms cent, 
ures t] re ¢ pthes excbids rity 
ified Vol Sy nerot of taaly | as 
may be found tocontam —_ 
(i) Opp rs4 tony ‘i rocrnt, 
;*?) VAIL im tO 62 pred 
eent., and (6) (ombponents 
orner thah COppel nnd 
aL nmepiadin Lp lie. 
| oO Exceed o> yy en 
of which not more than 
one.-hal hould bet > 
AL » tt Hlanuiacture nol Protective a0 per 31(b) and 
oOryerwise specihed neh at ent $3, 
heets. circles, strips. roads 
of wire (excluding tubes 
Sie pipes; but mcludime 
‘astings such as rmitary 
and other tittings 
(bh) Bronze and similar alloys, Protective 4) |] 
such as gunmetal and cent. 
phosphor bronze and 
manufactures thereo! not 
otherwise specified 
7 (c) White metal. tin solders Protective. om .. 2 ad 
and anti-friction alloys. >]. 
70 (d) Type metals .. Protective. a “a re) 
Te) Mazak or alloys of zine and a Free... (93. 
aluminium containine not 
les. than 94°, zine. 
Vu (J) All non-ferrous Tike tal scrap oe ree si 4{5. 
including alloy scTap, not 
otherwise S yy ecified, 

70 (i) Aiisorts ot metais other than lewenwue st) pel eent a oo free es Va (/) Al] non-terrous \ Irgin metals es ‘ree ree 4(}. 
iron and steel, and manu ad valorem. not otherwise specified. 
factures thereof not other- 
wise specified 7 ¢2) Atlbnon vi rrowus alloys and Protective. 30% ome 

Manufactures of metals 
and alloys hot otherwise 
specified, 

12 (e} Machinery, namely such of Revenue, lO per cent or se tree . 72 (@) Machinery, namely, such of Protective. 10% .. 42 (5). 
the following articles as ad valorem. the following articles as 
are not otherwise specified, are not specified : Paper or ad 
bare hard drawn electro cambric insulated cables. no | 
lytic copper wires and ¢a- and = poles _ troughs, 
hles. and other electrolytic conduits and insulators 
wires and cables insulated o1 designed as parts of a trans- 
not, and poles, troughs, mission and distribution 
conduits and insulators system and the fittings 
designed as parts of a thereof. 
transmission system and 
the fittings thereof. 72 (f) Bare hard-drawn or annealed 

electrolytic wires and Protective. 30% .. 42(5). 
cables of all sizes solid or 

stranded and A.C.S.R. 

(alluminium conductor steel 

reinforced). 

73(1) The foliowing electrical in- Preferen- 36% adva- 24% ad . 2%, 73 (/) The following Electrical in- Protective. 36 per cent 42 (5). 
struments, apparatus and tial Re- lorem. valo- ad struments. ; ad ~— valorem 
appliances, namely :- venue. rem. valo- Apparatus and appliances, 24 per cent 
Electrical control gear rem. namely : Electrical Control United King- 
and transmission gear. : ) Gear, transmission namely, dom, 12 per 

switches (excluding switch cent Burma. 
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Mxistine Schedulk Proposed Schedul 


Preterential rate of heference 
autlyiill the artic] in hve port 
is the produce o to 
lic m \ yar Nature of Standard rat manuiacture o paragraph. 
Né articl duty, ot duty item Name of Nature of} Proposed 
No article, duty duty. 
aT \ 
inited British Wis 
i TY) oOrons 
cl ‘ boards). fuse rnd current 
bail witel hoard breaky devices of al 
' ' ort na cles rip.1onm 
yy all sort lesigned for use in erreuit —~ 
if riptions, «de («ai tO av fe than ten amperes sis 
precy (>? ‘ rnd | ’ pressure Tha? 
Len) amreres | pie exCeCadin yw) vol ind 
. 4) reonulators for TEs with 
' 1 (yt Pap? ‘ motors desimned 1a aT) 
wit! nolo t ‘ sume tess thar IS? watts: 
a) res ly thyevy ix” i7 ulated coppel wire ite 
wrtt byey ri nliated cables mv one core of 
tomer witrs and cabk which, not being — one 
my one core at whieh | epecially designed as a pilot 
rpern especially designed core. ha a sectional area 
, pilot core. Thi, , of less than one-cightreth 
eCeLional area of l¢ ‘8 than . part of 7 ‘quar iti h. and 
one-cigehtieth part ot a wires and cables of othe 
squareimnch., and wires and meta! of not more than 
f ible: Oolotlhy rmectalsofnot equivalent conductivity : 
more than equivalent con and tine insulators, includ 
ductivity : and line insula ing also cleats, connectors. 
Lors, including also cleats, leading in) tubes and the 
connectors, leading in tubes like, oftypes and sizes such 
and the like, of types and as are ordinarily used ip 
sizes such as are ordinaril. connection with the 
yeaed in conne ys with the transmission of power to 
rr rasa pen : meter? vial : ne — _ industrial 
UrpOses, and the fittings a 8 ¥g ees a 
anaes but excludine thereo! but excluding 
- electrical earthenware and 
electrical earthenware porcelain Otherwise 
and _ por clain otherwise specified 
specified, 
Guatinanbcimecncsdicimmnicuns - elstiiaineaiiigait 
~J 
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Comparative Study of the duties for Non-Ferrous Metals in Australia and the proposed dutves om indva. 
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strahan Tarifl Schedul Proposed Indian 
Au sw Tarifl Schedule. remarks 
Name of articl: litem No. 
Pret, lutecmedtiats Cienera! stem aia 
tarifl. tarifl tari NO 
Lt) 1 tid | ree 
Cop} runwrougch! : 1.44) 4 as rm Tavt 
14 p. « 
, +e » 1 ‘4 Ao wD. 
Copper wrought and manutaetures 144) ¢ wp. Cs +s na 1 ed. ver th : 
of copper allsorts not otherwise Od. per th 
specitied, 
” id (7 bree 
Copper scrap 14a) fs es 
) ‘) T 25 p. | Hidita =) p. Klectrolytic copper rode 
Electrolytic Copper teode 14 -* seh wa ag bid. per Ih, are not separately 
wT. stated in the Austra- 
lian schedule. 
Ht pc. + rif Dy. \rsenical copper rods 
Arsenical Copper Rods 140 | ode | be | mT fF perth are not separately 
ma. stated in the Austra 
lian schedule. 
aT HO bree. 
Nicke| .. IBTA(). Fre res ie 
“ » 7-6 + Lp then (4 HU pp. | 
Nickel alloy- ~- Lt -e ke yr ele. 134 | 
' op. €. 1} yr. «i ode 
7 ” tad yy Lh) Oo (a ol Dy 
Fioke - oe: Bi S$d. per tb. 4 a? 
Nickelalloy ~ Si p a : 4) yy. 274 pc 45) « 
\¥ ree 
Lead ingots,slacks, cakes, bloome, Not know” 
bers and pig lead. 
i? a», @, 20 LT. ¢. Ma fal jr. 4 
» 14] ia) }). 4 4) Dp. €, t, (L) > p ( 
cf S| Cy mesis Not known. 17 (1) 44) 
VAT ulnwroue hit : 14413 ss pert ron Siti. pel ton + is per ton 4 GS (1) "oe 
S4 p.«, AL p. €, Si p. la - ¢, 
IS? }) (' 
J Se “yen Seg : bg P. ©. 
iIn¢ wrouxht l44 B(2). Free IS pe. 15 p. €. #8 30 pee 
Aine sheet ~ | t4 R (1) . ree 5 }). ¢. ls }). (*. HR (eg) ) p. c 
Pin Not known. of bree 
brass ingots me B i. 0 43 + 10 p.c. £3-7-6 = S$ p.c. 74 LS p. 
. op. ¢. S= 0 p. c. > + 10 p. C, = 
lS p. ec. 154 p. ce. 
brass Mmanulactures hot otherwise Iso B -- S2ep.c... Bad. pertb. + 34d. per lb, + 70) (a) 35 p. 
specified such as sheets, circles, 22$ = 223 + 22§ = =é¢ p, Cc. = 
rods and sections. 4h p. ¢. 292 é zt 
Mp. ¢. 
Bronze, gun metal including oo A £3 = £3 + IU pie. = £3-7-6 + 10 p.c, 70) (b) 40-m-e 
acta bronze not otherwise 3 p. c. 3+ 10 p.. 34 + 10 p.c. : glen 
specined., [3 p. ¢ 134 p. c. 
Bronze Manulacturesr 139 B 324 p. c. jad. per Lb. -+- odd. per lb. S 70 (b) 44 p, e. 
20 p. ¢. 20 + 214 p. c. = 
~2e = 424 p.c. 20 + 27$ p. c. = 
47% prc. 
White 1 anti-friecti m - Ae on 
30008 netal and  anti-friction I38 B £5 = £) + 174 p.c. = 46-5 + 17} p. 2. WW (a@v(e). Wpre. 
als, 4p. c. t + 173 p.c. = = 5} + 17} p.c. : 
21% p. « = 222 p. c, 
‘Fin solders 139 D 24 p. 24 7 : - i 
~~ p. ~“@ p. Cc 274 p. &, 10) (c) 50 p. €. 
Mazak or other alloys containing 1: PS eon " 
not less than 94 . bag =e tea os: va a" iat Opec. 70 (6) Mree. 
BS tha p. €. Zine, op. ¢. 5 + 10 Dp. GC, = == 54 + 10 p. ¢. 
15 p. c. = 16 p. ¢. 
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Lransmission oO! distribution 


system and the fittings thereof 


Bare hard drawn or annealed. ele 
trolytic copper wires and cables 
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Australian Tanff Schedule. 
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Tariff Schedule. 
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Pret. lntermediate Cieuera | Ltean 

rift. terifl. tarifi. No 

38 1 Lu Lo + 17} percent Lb-o + 17} percent rites 

re. per cent 74 , 174 per cent Ww 4 174 per cent 
nd 5 per cont 274 per cent 

rot) rree he jp. ¢ ley +) j 

Not known VU ()) 

io: SO) ry. Me op. Te: sth (a) 

ri (h) 

iISi bh 224 p. ' 40) pp. ¢ 4p. &. ia 
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PRODUCTION. 
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PRODUCTION 
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MAP OF INDIA 


SHOWING THE LOCATION 
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THE NON-FERROUS METALS INDUSTRY. 
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HKRRATA 
of iT Lie Mxtra radinary 
Contining Ministry 


C7,UZCTH 


ber 1947. dated the 


lsth Pecem.- 


* 4s . of Fr a -7 y*y , rr 
Hhotineations , tUSTI\ nal Sul ply 


OT page Nos. po. 
! 


’ a 


MOlM-Terrous 
magnesium the 


i} ] 
E400 PI) ()}) rid THe 


cli] se metals 

: 4 vy are raw matenals for other indus 
tries, (11) they do not yield substantial revenue and (iii) Indian 
producers of allovs of ¢ metals should be placed on a com. 
petitive basis with foreign producers. 
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(8) A protective duty of 10 per cent. should be levied on brass ingots to 

| cafecuard the Indian brass ingot industry. Brass ingots should 
be defined as containing (a) copper 74 to 55 per cent., (b) zinc 
4 to 42 per cent. and (c) components other than copper and 
ine ineluding impurities not to exceed 3 per cent., of which not 
more than one haif should be tin. 


The existing revenue duty of SU per cent. ad valorem on yellow 
metal allovs other than brass (i.e., gun-metal, bronze, bell-metal 
and phosphor bronze) should be converted into a protective duty 
at the same rate until the end of March 1990. 


The Tndian tin-solder and other white metal alloys industry should 
He pr teeted by a adequate duty instead of by ch subsidy; in 
place of the existing duty of oO per cent, there should be a pro- 
tective duty on tin-solder at the same rate. 

The proteetive dutv on other white metals should be 38U per cent. 
on the clear assumption that the duty on tin will be completely 
removed. 


Type metal should be treated as a separate item in the Tanff 
Sehedile. Provided action -on the reconimendations in Tariff 
Board’s report on antiniony Was taken and provided the duty on 
‘in is removed the existing duty of 30 per cent. on type metal 
miay remain without risk to the indigenous type metal industry. 
The duty should be made protective and should remain in force 
until the end of March 1950. 

(13) So long as it is not produced in India, and zine is free of duty, 
the duty on mazak containing 96 per cent. zinc should be removed 
with a view to developing the diecasting industry in India. 

(14) Other alloys, i.e., nickel silver, cupro-nickel, nickel alloys, ete., 
should continue to be subject to. the 80 per cent. ad valorem 
protective duty. 


existing revenue duty of 30 per cent. on brass sheets should 
. converted «into a BO per eent., protective duty and remain mn 
‘© lintil the end of Mareh 950. Provision should be made for 
iment otf duty so as to maintain the tariff value of 
brass sheets of 4 ft. y. 4 ft. average 20 S.W.G. at the 
ued in the report. As in the case of brass ingot, so 
Iso it ‘case of brass sheets the protection is for the transitional 
period. 
(16) The same protective duty should appivy to copper sheets although 
there is very little copper rolling in the country. 


(17) The existing duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem on zine and lead sheets 
should be reduced to 20 per cent. 


pie be The duty should be protective 
and ad valorem, 


(18) A protective duty of 35 per cent. on arsenical copper-rods and brass 


rods will be sufficient to protect the Indian Industry. Also. 
demands for arsenical copper rods by Government 
placed in the first instance on the Indian producers. 


(19) The existing duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem on tubes and pipes and 


sections of brass and lead should continue but it should be made 
protective in place of revenue. 


(20) Duty on pipes and tubes made of copper should be converted into 
protective duty at 36 per cent. for non-British manufacture and 


all 
should be 
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21 per cent. tor British manutacture in p.ace of the present Je 


ver CER. al Caiore dit ali r 6CMNE. preierential 
revenue, ) 


The, duty on brass wires shoud be to 3D per cent., it 
being made protective. 
The duty on manufactured articles, such as 

tI Picai \ ' 


Sleuto abd siulllary 
Olitinue at oU per cell. dd valorem bo as tO bring 

it into level with the duty ou sermi-imanutactures sucb us sheets 

and strips. The duty is to become protective. 

The hollow-ware industry is well established in the country and no 

special assistulice is necessary for it, 

\ protective dut +) oe per eens 


~ 


shoud by levied (i) ALLLpPPOP Us 
me 7 a , - ‘| . ‘ l | 
ClECLFOIVEIG COpyr rods \ bie mn (this au is Ilposed, \t 
COSSION LIVel it “tule biddulacluare) | IErhp) ri Disick 4 
rods free of duty shou'ld be withdrawn 


Simultaneous.y with the imposition of duty, the present embargo 


O)) Import (>) byiav Ik COPpel rots should ys hited. So) that the pro- 
duction of wires and cables may not be atfected and the quality of 
indigenous production may be kept up to the mark. 


There should be a separate item in the Taritt Sehedule for electro 


ective cd it \ Ol 20) Der cent. 
all the other copper rods will be subject to a protective duty of 55 
per cent 


Ivtice conpe a wisn. @. Di 


[tem No. 72 (e) ol the Customs Tariff Schedule which as 
covers (a) bare copper wires (b) paper insulated cables and (c) 
1.C.S. (aluminium conductors steel reintorced) all of which 
are subject to 10 per cent, ad walorem revenue duty—needs 
splitting up because while there is adequate capacity in the 
country for bare copper wires there is no capacity for paper in- 
sulated cables which would stil] have to be imported and on 
which therefore a lower duty would be reasonable. Item No. 
7 the Tariff Schedule which also includes bare copper 
wires, needs recasting when the commodity iS put ij) ur;der a 
separate item viz. 72 (f) which will be only for bare hard drawn 
and cables of all sizes designed as parts 


i! stands 


or annealed copper wires 
of a transmission system. 

The duty on bare hard drawn 
should be raised from the present Perit | r cent. to a higher 

heure because there is more capacity for therm than there is demand 
in the country and because a duty of 20 per cent. will be imposed 
on black copper rod if the recommendati | 
accepted. The duty to b 
protective. 

The third type of wire included in item 72 (e) viz. A.C.S.R. will go 
with the bare hard drawn or annealed electrolytic copper wires and 
cables of all sizes for which a separate item 72 (f) has been pro- 
posed 

(30) The reference to bare copper wires occuring in item No. 73(1) should 
be removed so that bare copper wires will be governed by only one 

item viz. 72(f). 

The existing ad valorem revenue duty of 74 per cent. on rubber in- 
sulated cables [vide item No. 73(6) of the Tariff Schedule] may 
remain unchanged as also the wording of the item. 

(82) ‘When effect is given to the recommendations for protection and 
assistance, the existing restrictions on import of non-ferrous 
metals, ores, scrap, semi-manufactures and manufactures should 
no longer be necessary and should be removed. 


this het al} 7~ 
imposed on wires should be 30 per cent. 


(29) 


(31) 


ris 


Lt, UIUsSsS lead, 


4°) Protection 


Varehb. 


blling GAZI TIS OF 


ull the recommendations oj 
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cCOpper Wires alid gubies, A.U, 
shiieets and Pes ahd t ubes Ol ¢€ pPpel il 
PAU LEAL aud ol pel “wb. dd Cadloreri 
Vik COPpPer rods Olher than eCleclrolylic Copper rods ub do 
Oh dbritish manutucture and 4o per Cell. il valorem 
bCLUre,. Oil brass Wires abd rods Hb ee per , . add valorem 
aul ZO per cent. ed valorcm on IJ>ritis 
vaiorem on non-British manulacture. Phough 


Pract hliil i Uacoull ¢ 


cs ticre 18 Bi rictly speaking Who Neea bo protect bra | 
LEVON I ble Bhiupe ol u protect . Guy Ul LU per C@iib. aad valorem sb 
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praiited sO uS NOt to Upsed this Mnportant eee iSLi'\ Ay boll ari comp! i 
aqrawul ol the revenue duty that was being levied at present. 


kL. (roverlinecut UEC Pb Peco UaaAblou vo); . “a }; ( < i), 
va), (vu), (Ge), (os), (od), und (40) ana wall ‘ta leps LO lliplel 
As recolutended by the bould, Goverlliichh Would, } us | 
mice all Gelnaunds tor arsenical COPper POUs pihdlbai 
ibst dbisbulice aid aurradige lor thre 1 cube OL bel Hical pr 
revarads ree HomMichdatlon (-L1) Caoveriluchk Will . 
licililies Whenever Llicy ure iipprouched Dy Uli 


Oo. Wath eg 
lanill value cannot, on prineiple, be tianipulated 
it is open to the industry to apply tor actio 
baritt Act, L384, if the pri Cs OL lbbporled brass 
stated by the Tariff Board. 


nrva to recommendiublol (io) C2OVeOi 


6. Government -are colsidermg PeCOMINCHaALION 
ol duty on imported machimery. Goverhbichh Cabot | 
! 


bua ihe CUSLODIS duty already paid U\ Gar LLiCGUS LP) Ct) linported PaCiiIe YS 


7 he Government of India wish to draw the atlettion of the iMdustrs 


reconnnendation (36) regarding uppolutiment Ol btecatibiieal }) 
tor by the industry and also to recommendation (89) und expect the industry 


to implement them. 


Bai 


t* PSO] it | <' ‘4 


ORDER 


. te | | F a ee pe 
OrpiRED that a copy of this Resolution be communmeated to all: Provineial 


Governments, all Chief Commissioners, the several Ministries of the Goveil- 
ment of India, Prime Minister's Secretariat, Cabinet Secretariat, the Private 
nud Military Secretaries to His Excellency the Governor-General, the Central 
Board of Revenue, the Auditor General, the Director General ot amploymeiit 
and Resettlement, the Director General, Industry and Supply, the High Com- 
missioner for India, London, the KMeonomie Adviser to ihe Government ol 
India, the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Cal- 
outta. the Indian Trade Commissioner in London, the Indian Trade Com- 
missioners at New York, Buenos Aires, Toronto, Alexandria, Colombo, Paris, 
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Mombusa, | in and Sydney. His Alagest: Senior Trade Commissioner 
in india, | l nited States Jumbassy, New elhi. the Canadian Trade Com 
Miusslone! bodia, the Australian ‘T | : 
Consul Gen Bombay, the 

Karachi, thi ligh Commission: 


‘oritk of ra. bombay, 


. 
, 
] ; 


(ORDI Rin} 7 AY i mira od thi (OVE) Pricey hsurma. 


ORDERED als at) . published in the Gazette of India. 


RANGANATHAN, Joint Seey. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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AS Oi pOssil ble interest to the United States Bureau 


of ifines and the United Staves Geological wpurvey, as weil 


¢ . ] TVA we + »- _ + On ‘hie rm ¥- a yw i * — + ’ ~ wr 

as to the Ve pe. J tment ana tne pepalrveumenue OL VOulIEL CC, I 

have the honor to enclose @& hec vOogTapn copy Ol & memorane 
'‘ ' , 4 4 rr? . , ‘ ) 4 Cc , cy ] sf ‘ a +" ' ee i. yp ~ vs (%ye _” ‘ 

QUIN SUMMA LPLIZINGe the annua reporvu ol Indian vOpdDEeEr VLOLroori-=e 


r LO “9 4 U e 


The memorandum was prepared for the Special Kepresen- 
tative of FrA°in India, hir, Westmore Willcox, by the 
Minerals Specialist of FRA-India, lir, Andrew V, Corry, 


Svy6c-0!1/2Se9°SVv8 


Enclosures 4 


Hectograph copy of Memorandum dated October «4, 
1945, prepared by Mr, Andrew V, Corry, : 
Minerals Specialist of FuA-India, entitled 
"Annual Report of Indian Copper Corporation, 
Limited," 


8635,0 
STMills/rpeg 


Copies to all American consular offices in India and 


U.S. Foreign Economic Administration, New Delhi, 
India, 


efnnyr 
LSAMaT. 


>» «* 
ve Set 


ject: Annuel Report of Indian 
_ Limited, 


> 
Tnoniiar ‘OQnne "OrnOY 
ein dd> Wil ofl s , a ®, __ rUl ; Ja Gra 
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copper minins enterpris: 
netteitie: 


Accountant 
yaad 1940, 
Copper Corpore 
yillanders Arbuthnot & CO. 
AG QuaxLers are } sombeay, The authorized capital 
d ( ve in 9,000,000 ordinery shai 
3,40 in 5,002,400 Or din: ry s 
. }, Mave eo LSSUCQA ana SUDSCIrLDEC, 
‘count amounts to Z 982,148; its reserve 
yg aah tion, hide and forfeited 
shown to be v4 762,808; cash and sect 
and orot it carried forward L 38,829, 
market quotations indicate that shares ouoted one year 
at Rs, JeemO were selling on October 3 at Rs, 3-3-0, and 
on October 4 at Rs, 3—c-0, 


i. The Chairman and Managing Director of. the Company is 
Bar Goortrey B. BH. Fels, BR, Cadetess elessc Memes OCT 

than the information of strictly market and financial 
interest, the Cheirman's report focussed attention upon the 
main features of the vonpany "Ss activities during the past 
year, He stated that in its mine there was less development 
(meaning less excavating of ore bodies preparatory to mining 
them in a systematic manner) than there had been in the 
previous year, He attributed the decrease in-development 
footage to acute shortage of labor, The labor shortage, he 
declered, was far worse then that even of the previous year, 


Turnover 


,2540, OUT 
attributes a4 
; directly due to 
expenditure on ARP, war plants insurance, 
n .st sses, T! | 
wance st the Corporetio: 58,000 durin 
, the peri under review by the Chairman, 
ea ,on cost of ore milled is attributable t 
osts, for, the Chairman states, “the standard 
workers is being raised”, 


Durins the year under review, the Corporation wes called 
to supply thirteen various products for the Government, 
civil market the Corporation was permitted to furnish 
Limited quantity, under strictly controlled conditions, 
of "rolled yellow metal shetts", The operations of the 
Company prove sufficiently profitable to warrant repeating 
the previous year's dividend of 104, 


De A further sum of Z 25,000 from the net profits was 

earemarked to the credit of "Provision for Capital Expendi- 

ture”, to brine this figure up to Z 100,000, The necessity 

of providing for capital expenditure is considered imperative 

by the Board of the Company,- The Board expects to expend 

Z~Z 130,000 on a new vertical shaft to cut the lode at 

2,000 feet, as recommended by Dr, Pelletier, a consultant, 

In anticipation of increased demands for the products of the 

Company from the public in India when the war is over, the 

pepeosors decided to instal a cold rolling mill at an 
stimated cost of about Z 50,000; to carry out certain minor 

faprovensiith in the plant, at an estimated cost of Z 5,000; 

end to order a 4,000 Kw turbo alternator set at an estimated 

soat_of t50 ,000, One of the experts on the staff of the 

Company estimates that the installation of the colderolling 

mill will result in higher output of sheet at lower cost, 

and to increase the pperating profit by about ~ 40,000 a year, 


6. The Chairman sums up the Board's view as to the prospects 
of the Company with the statement that its mine gives promise 
of continuing to produce ore for many years, its mill and 
refinery are well equipped, and it has a capable technical and 
manarcerial staff, 
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“The necessity of providin: for rurth.r capital expenditure 
is imperative, Not only are we faced with an expenditure of 
Z~Z 130,000 on the new vertical shaft to cut the lode at 
#,000 feet, as recommended by Dr, Pelletier, but the end of 
the war in Europe and the Far Hast brings nearer the time when 
more normal conditions will prevail in India and we may 
expect to meet increased demands from the public, Your 
Directors have therefore decided to instal a cold-rolling 
plant at an estimated cost of about Z 50,000, and to carry 
out certain minor improvements in tne works, at an estimated 
cost of Z 5,000; it has also been found necessary to order 
2 4,000 Kw turbo alternator set, at an estimated cost of 
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Mine, There was a decrease in development footase, due to 

the acute shortase of labour «nd the necessity ofr concentrating 
most of the available men on stoping in order to keep up the 
outpuc of ore to the mill, The percentage of payability 
remained at a satisfactory figure; the estimated ore reserve 

is higher by some 132,000 short tons, and the value also 

tly higher than at the close of 1943, 


The labour shortage was far worse than even in the previous 
year, and the turnover of labour worked out to 1c<0O percent 
with adve:se effect on efficiency, output suffering to the 
extent otf some 40,000 to 40,000 tons, 


Mill, The results of the deeo flotation cell, which owes 
1ts origin to the genius and enterprise of your works 
manager, iir, Robson,’ were so satisfactory that it was 
decided to instal another, 


Coal shortase caused constant anxiety throughout the year 
and on one occasion led to a two weeks’ shut: down, 


"The mill was again called upon to supply numerous 
varying products for the Govermicnt, no less than thirteen 
varieties altogether, ‘The Corporation was, however, permitted 
to supply a limited quantity of rolled yellow metal sheets 
to the civil market undér strictly. controlled conditions, 

The requirements of the latter, which has been starved for 
several years past, wiil easily absorb the total annual output, 
when we are permitted to resume nornal operations, 
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“snd recommended was approved, 

*tTmhe retirin:: director (Mr, Robert Annan) was re-elect 
and Messrs, Turauand Younrs McAuliffe and Co. having been 
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Washington 
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AVMEEREGEN CONSUL, 
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WVahlon Miller arriving from London en route 


Bangkok. Would appreciate your expediting trans- 


portation on arrival. 


IR :DDKennedy :mfi 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


Arpartment of State 


Washington, 
Dec. 9,1947 


AIRGRAM sts 
(63 


AMERICAN CONSUL 


_ CALCUTTA | 
| 16 274) 
yr 19 
(4, vst ; 
FOLLOWING FROM COMMERCE : ‘ gysie)® 7 


THIS 1S IN REPLY TO YOUR DESPATCH NO 1836 OF OCTOBER 27 
CONCERNING THE POLICY ON THE EXPORT OF TINPLATE TO INDIA. 


THE STATEMENT WHICH WAS CONTAINED IN CURRENT EXPORT BULLETIN 
416 AND REFERRED TO BY YOU, NAMELY, THAT INFORMATION CONCERNI 
THE CONSIGNEES IN THE RESPECTIVE COUNTRIES ARE OBTAINED THROUGH 
TWO SOURCES: (A) U.S. EMBASSIES IN THE RESPECTIVE COUNTRIES 

AND (6) THE FOREIGN EMBASSIES AND/OR TRADE MISSION IN THE U.S. 
IS CORRECT. IN THE CASE OF INDIA, WE RECEIVE THIS INFORMATION 
FROM THE INDIA SUPPLY MISSION IN WASHINGTON WITH WHOM WE WORK hy 
IN CLOSE LIAISON, THEREFORE IT WOULD SEEM PROPER FOR THOSE /j/ 


PARTIES INTERESTED IN IMPORTING TINPLATE INTO INDIA TO 
SUBMIT THEIR REQUESTS TO THEIR OWN GOVERNMENT RATHER THAN TO 


OUR EMBASSY. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION, THE FIRST QUARTER 1948 ALLOCATION OF 
TINPLATE FOR INDIA WAS 2500 SHORT TONS. 


WE TRUST THIS INFORMATION TOGETHER WITH THE BROAD OUTLINE OF 
—--- OUR POLICY CONTAINED IN C.E.B. 416 FURNISHES THE EMBASSY 
gn cage WITH A COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE OF OUR OPERATION IN THE EXPORT 


DESIRED 
OF TINPLATE TO INDIA, 
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*® U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE - 1047 786336 


A 


AIR MAIL yo, 1916 THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


- 


UNCLASSIFIED 7, American Consulate General 
Calcutta, India 
December 17, 1947 


SUBJECT; Allocation of Tinplate to India, 


"4 ; 


? 
[ 


The Consul in charge has the honor to refer to his despatch 
noe 183% of October 27, 1947 requesting certain information on a 
recent ruling on licensing of tinplate for export from the United 
States, issued by the Export Control Branch of the-Office of 
International Trade. There is enclosed a copy of a letter dated 
November 28, 1947 which the Consulate General has received from 
the Ganga Tin Factory, 5 Raja Rajkissen Street, Calcutta, India, 
The Calcutta firm states that it has been given to understand’ by 
its contacts in the United States that export quotas for tinplate 
have been established by the Office of International Trade of the 
United States Department of Commerce and that the entire first 
quarter allocation to Imiia for 1948 has been made to two Indian 
firms only, namely, Khg¢ndel wal Brothers Limited and Adamji 
Lookmanji and Company, both of Bombay, 


LvyLi-cl/vsces’ sre 


The Consulate General has no information in its files with 
respect to allocation of export quotas for tinplate to India, 
It will be appreciated if the Department would ascertain from 
the Office of International Trade what American firms have 
secured export quotas for tin and whether it is true that only 
the above two Indian firms are receiving tin under these licenses. 


Enclosure: 


Copy of letter from Ganga Tin 
Factory dated November 28, 
1947, 


866.12 
Helen R- Nicholl/hdr 


Original and hectogr@ph to Department 

Copies to: American Embassy, New Delhi 
American Consulate General, Bombay 
American Consulate, General, Madras 


UNCLASSIFIED 


AIR MAIL Enclosure to despatch noe 1916 dated December 17, 1947 
entitled "Allocation of Tinplate to India," from the 
American Consulate General, Calcutta, India, 


COPY 


THE GANGA TIN FACTORY 


5 Raja Rajkissen Street 


Noe 879/L/47 Calcutta 28th November 1947 


The American Consulate General 
9 Esplanade Mansions 


Calcutta 


Sir, 


Sub: Import of tinplates from U.S.A, against 
license for canning eatables and eatible oil 


We respectfully refer to your letter noe 886.12 HRN/hdr of 
27th ultimo and our noe 779/L/47 of JBlst ultimo, on the aforesaid 
subjects 


We presume that you were kind enough to recommend our case 
to the tinplate authorities of UeSeA. But to our great disappoint 
ment and dismay, we are now given to understand by our overseas 
principal that the entire first quarter 1948 allocation to India 
by the Office of UeS- International Trade is being settled to be 
allocated to two Indian firms only @G@ege, Mé@ssrse Khandelwal Bros 
Ltde, and Adamji Lookmanji & Co., of Bombay, 


While we have every respect for the decision of the distrie 
buting authorities and we have to bow down to whatever they might 
be pleased to indicate, we cannot but bring home to you that such 
an inequitable and unhappy allocation will cause bitter disappoint- 
ment to mimerous reputed mamfacturing firms, like ourselves, who 
are direct consumers of tinplates for the purpose of canning 
eatables and eatible oil and who have invested large sums of 
money in establishing a welleequipped factory employing a huge 
mumber of skilled and unskilled labour staff, 


We therefore pray that your honour would kindly intervene in 
the matter and use your best influence in persuading the authorities 
to make a judicious allotment, 


Thanking Yous 


We remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


Gr) rr 


POR THE GANGA TIN FACTORY 
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AIRGRAM 
AMERICAN CONSUL 
CALCUTTA 


FOLLOWING FROM COMMERCE; 


THIS WILL REFER TO YOUR DESPATCH NO. 1916 OF DECEMBER 17 IN WHI 


YOU REQUEST INFORMATION CONCERNING OUR POLICY ON THE EXPORT 
OF TINPLATE TO INDIA, 


YOU WILL NO DOUBT BY NOW HAVE RECEIVED OUR A-119 OF DECEMBER 9 
AND OUR LETTER TO THE GANGA TIN ROUTED THROUGH THE CONSULATE 
WHICH WE BELIEVE W&® WILL FURNISH YOU WITH THE NECESSARY 
INFORMATION AS TO OUR POLICY ON THE EXPORT OF TINPLATE. 


THE THREE CONSIGNEES RECOMMENDED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS AND THE AMOUNTS THEY RECEIVED FOR THE FIRST QUARTER 
1948 ARE LISTED BELOW. THE SECOND QUARTER QUOTA FOR INDIA HAS , 
BEEN ESTABLISHED AT 2500 SHORT TONS. 
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CONS IGNEE SUPPLIER _ AMOUNT 


KHANDELWAL BROTHERS BETHELEHEM STEEL 
KHANDELWAL BROS. JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
KHANDELWAL BROS. INLAND STEEL 

KHANDELWAL BROS, REPUBLIC STEEL 
KHANDELWAL BROS. U.S. STEEL 

KHANDELWAL BROS. YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 
ADAMJI| LOOKMANJ! & CO. BETHELEHEM 

ADAMJI LOOKMANJ! & CO. JONES & LAUGHLIN 


| ADAMJI LOOKMANJ! & CO. WINTER WOLFF 
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Charge Department = 9 epartment of State <0/7- as. 
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JUL 20 194€ 


CIRCULAR 


TO CERTAIN AMERIE€AN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR POSTS 


FOLLOWING FROM COMMERCE ; 

THE FOURTH QUARTER EXPORT QUOTA FROM UNITED STATES FOR TINPLATE 
FOR INDIA HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED AT 2500 TONS. THE QUOTA bad 
SHOULD NOT BE RELEASED PRIOR TO 10;00 A.M., JULY 20. THOSE 
EMBASSIES WHICH HAVE BEEN SUPPLYING CONSIGNEE INFORMATION 

WILL AGAIN SUPPLY SUCH INFORMATION BASED ON THE ABOVE STATED 


QUOTA. ia Y OY 
tT 4 ie 
MARSHALL Make 
CODE ROOM: 


PLEASE SEND ABOVE MESSAGE TO THE FOLLOWING POSTS 
NEW DELHI, BOMBAY, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA ¥ 
of i: 


SvOc-L/vS¢e9°Srs 


‘SAREE BARKME IER 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


ang» ft? 


“ar ee > New Delhi, 
/ Cop f w « Die 
ti ME August 23, 1945. 
| 
No, 203 ‘ im fe. AY 
Subject: Transmitting bul letin_entitied, “Mineral Resources 
of Indian States." 
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The Honorable 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, 


451440 NOSIVTI 


I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the De- 


ow = > 


I1WIS 40 INIWLEYSI0 - 


partment's information, copies of a bulletin entitled 


_— 


“ "Mineral Resources of Indian States," issued by the 


Director of Public Relations, Chamber of Princes. 


Respectfully ‘sali 


Enclosure: 


Copies of bulletin entitled, “Mineral Resources of 
Indian States." 


800 
GAA-ewb 


To Department in original and Heetograph., 
| IN Al batp 
chy i945 


OF STATE 


ee 


With the Compliments of the Director of Public Relations, 
Chamber of Princes, Council House, New Delhi. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF INDIAN STATES 


Many Indian States are fortunate in having a bounteous supply of a variety of minerals of 
economic value, from the most highly-prized gold to the cheapest common clay. The States, both big 
and small, have been able to develop their local industries by scientific exploitation of their mineral 
wealth. Authentic information on such deposits has been collected by the Geological Departments of 
the States by conducting geological and mineral surveys, mining and prospecting operations, and 
chemical analyses and assays. 

A factor of prime importance in the successful development of a country’s mineral resources is a 
set of sound quarrying and mining rules. These have been framed by most of the States. Many facilities 
have also been granted by the States to mining companies. Gondal has constructed a railway siding 
/ miles long connecting the stone quarries of Jal, Shumbhalia and Jhinjhuda with the main railway line 
at Pancli Moti. Barwaha Iron Mines in Indore have been linked with Barwaha Junction by a special 
branch line. Hyderabad has railway lines going to the coal fields of Singareni, Tandur and Sasti. The 
Kolar Gold Fields in Mysore are served by the Mysore State Railway. Many States, e. g., Indore, 
supply water and fuel at cheap rates and grant land on liberal terms to the mining and industrial com- 
panies in the State. 

A general tone of stability is noticeable in the mining industry considered asa whole. Among 


the minerals whose production has increased asthe result of war conditions, coal, iron ore, manganese 
and mica stand out prominently. 
COAL 

Hyderabad now produces 6,300,000 tons, Korea |,120,120 tons, Rewa 341,871 tons, Bikaner 
47,000 tons and Raigarh 3,900 tons of coal annually. Other States where coal is found are Bhopal, 
Surguja, Cochin and Kashmir. Korea has five important collieries, namely, Chirmiri, Khursia, New 
Chirmiri, Jhagrakhand and New Jhagrakhand. Recently, two more coal mines have been discovered 
which are awaiting railway connection before exploitation on a large scale is started. The coal produced 
in Hyderabad is steam coal and is used by railways and mills. 

MANGANESE 

Next in importance to coal is India’s manganese ore which accounts for one-third of the 
world’s output. The production of the mineral in 1938, both in British India and the Indian States, was 
968,000 tons, the States contributing 202,000 tons to this total. During the past few years, the industry 
has expanded considerably and the production is now in the neighbourhood of two million tons. 
Normally, India is a big exporter of manganese ore but due to the immense importance of the mineral 
for war purposes, the bulk of the production is consumed at the works of the principal iron and steel com- 
panies of the’country. Large deposits of manganese have been located in the States of Dhar, Baudh, Bonai, 
Gangpur, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Patna, Mayurbhanj, Talchar, Sandur and Jdar. Lhe total production of 
manganese is 33,559 tons in Keonjhar, 28,096 tons in Bonai, 10,900 tons in Sandur, and 1,2C0 tons in 
Bala ngir. It has been estimated that the montaly pro luction of K eonjhar, Bonai and Bal 1ngir can be raised 
to 1,000,000, 1,000,000 and 3,000 tons, respectively. Minganese mining industry started functioning as 
early as 1906 in Mysore. In 1937, in Mysore, the total output of the ore was 5,548 tons, while the 
highest production.and exports so far recorded were during 1907 when 69,725 tons of ore were exported. 
In Indore, large deposits of this ore have been located in the Barwaha region. Bidar and Nizamabad 
districts of Hyderabad also possess rich deposits of the ore. 

‘ IRON 

Indian States which have rich deposits of iron are Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj, Sandur, Bhopal, 
Nilgiri, Bonai, Raigarh, Dhar, Bastar, Baudh, Kwardha, Talchar, Surguja, Mandi, Patiala, Alwar, 
Jhalawar and Nawanagar. The present production of iron in Keonjhar is 472,990 tons, in Mayurbhan) 
40.000 tons, in Sandur 15,000 tons, in Nilgiri 10,000 tons, and in Raigarh 1,100 tons. Bastia 
and Nawanagar have very large deposits of iron but the progress of their exploitation has been 
hampered by lack of transport facilities. lron extracted from Barwaha mines of Indore is of high 
quality, contains more than 60 per cent of iron and is free from sulphur and phosphorus. In 
1939 Mysore produced 46,373 tons of iron ore. Hyderabad has iron deposits in considerable quantity 


in the districts of Adilabad and Nizamabad 
GOLD 


Over 99 per cent of the Indian output of gold comes from Mysore, which is the seventh 


biggest producer of gold inthe world. The total quantity of fine gold produced in Mysore from 
the commencement of the mining operation in 1882 to the end of the year 1927 was well over 
154 million ounces, valued at over £67,000,000. The main beds of the metal are confined to the 
Kolar Gold Fields in Eastern Mysore, about 40 miles from Bangalore. 
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ALUMINIUM | 
Aluminium has for a long time been imported from foreign countries for feeding the indigenous 
hollow ware industry in India. But now large deposits of bauxite have been found in the States 
of Bhopal, Bonai, Nandgaon, Surguja, Kolhapur and Gwalior and it is expected that, with the rapid 
exploitation of these deposits, the scope for the hollow ware industry in India will be enhanced. 
Bauxite deposits of Gwalior have a high percentage of aluminium and are found in Guna, Shivpuri 


and Bhilasa. 
CHROME 


Chrome like manganese is another important mineral which is essential for large-scale develop- 
ment of industries. To-day Mysore produces over 50 per cent of the total annual output of Chrome 
in India. The chief centres of exploitation in Mysore State lie in or around the districts of Hassan, 
Mysore, and Shimoga. The chrome contents of the ores mined at these places vary from 42 per 
cent to 53 percent. In 1939, Mysore produced 30,708 tons of chrome. Other States having rich 
deposits of chrome are Seraikella, Keonjhar and Sawantwadi. Seraikella produces 1,000 tons of the 


mineral every year. 


MICA 

‘Mica is extracted in large quantities from mines in Jaipur, Tonk, Kawardha. Hyderabad, 
Kishengarh, Mewar and Talchar. Other States having rich deposits of mica are Bhopal, Bonai, 
Baudh, Rewa, Patna, Seraikella, Patiala, Alwar, Kalahandi, Surguja and Mayurbhanj. Due to lack 
of proper transport and some technical difficulties, the exploitation of mica has not proceeded at 
a rapid pace in Indian States. The existing production of mica in Tonk is 2,341 tons and in Jaipur 
74 tons. Musovite mica occurs in Hyderabad in the districts of Warangal and Nizamabad. Mewar 
has extensive mines of mica in the districts of Bhilwara, Saharan, Jahazpur and Rashmi. 
ln Kishengarh State mica is used as a cheap substitute for glass for certain purposes. Dadhiya 
Mica Mines are by far the most important in Kishengarh and are being intensively worked. 


MONAZITE 

The monazite sands of Travancore owe their economic importance to the fact that they contain 
a percentage of thoria, from which thorium nitrate, used in the manufacture of incandescent gas man- 
tles, is derived. Thorium is one of the radio-active elements and is held by experts as next in impor- 
tance to Uranium. In association with Monazite are found Ilmenite and Zircon. Ilmenite was formerly 
considered as a bye-product of the monazite industry, but since 1902 the production of this mineral has 
expanded almost continuously so that in both quantity and value, it is more important than Monazite 
and Zircon. In 1938 the production was over 250,000 tons. There has been a great demand for this 


material during the war for painting warships and other battle equipment. 


| COPPER 

Among other minerals and metals found in Indian States are copper, lead, tin, zinc, wolfram, 
asbestos, kaolin, red and yellow ochres and galena. Copper deposits are found in huge quantities in Indore, 
Sikkim, Bikaner, Kharsawan, Patiala, Bonai, Mayurbhanj, Seraikella, Gwalior, Alwar, Jhalawar 
and Kishengarh. Recently, a copper mine half a mile long and four to five feet thick has been discovered in 
Tamkham village in Indore. Considerable quantities of copper exist in Sikkim but the exploitation of 
these has been hampered by inaccessibility of mine areas. Copper ore in Patiala contains 25 to 30 
per cent of the metal. Kharsawan State has copper ore deposits in areas south of the Lapso Hill and 
north-west of Akarshani Hill. Copper has always been in high demand in India, the demand always 


exceeding the supply from Indian mines. 


DIAMONDS 
Among the precious stones found in Indian States, diamonds, gems, sapphire, agate, and carnelian 
are the most important. Some of the famous diamonds of the world are reputed to have been found in 
the Partial Group of Diamond Mines on the north bank of the river Kristna in Hyderabad. Gems are 
found in Kashmir. Other precious and semi-precious stones known to occur in commercial quantities 
in Kashmir are sapphire, aquamarine and rubellite. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Not the least among the mineral resources of Indian States are building materials, of which the 
Dholpur and Porbandar stones and the marble from Makrana ( Jodhpur State ) are world famous. The 
Viceroy’s House, the Imperial Secretariat, the Council House and many other Government buildings 
in New Delhi have been built of Dholpur red stone. The Porbandar stone, in its various grades, has 
long held pride of place among the building stones of India. Porbandar stone has been used in the 
construction of many of the premier buildings in the city of Bombay. In the words of a reputed geo- 
logist, “ in this transitory world of ours its best grades may be reckoned to remain unimpaired and long 
to outlast the lives of many generations”. The Taj Mahal at Agra was built of felspar marble obtained 
from Makrana. 
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Mi ry THES DIVISION, 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE ' SoD 9 4 1945 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA pat A ote callie eA 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New Delhi, India, 
NO. 252 September 10, 1945. 
Subject: Mineral Sands. Industry of Travancore, South India. 
CONFIDENTIAL | 


ee 
Bae a' 
The Honorable *....... 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington. 


Sir: 


"“GVS 


I have the honor to refer to the Department's 
confidential telegram No. 645 of August 27, 1945, 
and to my telegraphic reply No. 719 of August 31. 
1945, regarding a reported embargo on exports of 
monazite and ilmenite, and to invite the Department's 
attention to the fact. that in an envelope despatched 
On September 8, 1945 containing copies for the De- 
partment of FEA-India correspondence there is in- | 
eluded a report by Mr. Andrew Corry entitled "Mineral |; 
Sands Industry of Travancore, South India.* > 


Gv01-6/6GE° 


—_ The report treats the Topic under the following 
eads; 
Introduction (paragraphs 1-2) 
History of the Industry (paragraphs 3-16) 
Geology, & General Economic Geology of Travancore 
(Paragraphs 17-29) 
Geology of the Mineral Sands (paragraphs 30-39) 
Separation of the Mineral Sands (paragraphs 40-49) 
Current Problems of the Industry (paragraphs 50-64) 


Appendices 

le New Supply of Ilmenite available to the United 
States, 1942-1944, by Origin 

2e Origin of Ilmenite Imports into the United 
States, 1959-1944, 

Se Monazite: Imports into the United States, 
1937-1944. 

4. United States Position in Monazite Sand, 
1942-1945. 

5. Private letter of Director of (State) 
Research, Travancore, on recruitment of 
American technical experts for processing 
these raw materials locally, and -American 
training for Travancore technical candidates. 

6. General Summary Note on Travancore State S * 


In sending me a copy of the report for the Missfon" a is) 
files FEA-India provided the following information: 


We believe 
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"We believe that the section describing “Current 
Problems of the Industry” (paragraphs 50-64) will be 

of particular interest to you in view of the cable 

your office received from the Department on August 3l 
asking further information about the Dewan's activities 
with regard to the mineral sands production and shipment. 
{It is currently rumored in Travancore, according to word 
received by Corry from the American Vic€-Consul in Madras, 
that the Dewan has ordered the four mineral sands concerns 
to cease operations. Whether it is the fact that he has 
given them such orders or not, Lyons and Corry learned 
from the Dewan himself in June that he was then prepared 
to embargo all shipments of ilmenite and monazite cone 
centrates except those certified to be for war purposes. 
He deciared that his object is to force "the companies” 

to establish new processing facilities which would pre-e 
pare e.g. titania from ilmenite and e.g. mesothorium 
and/or other valuable products from monazite. His 
intention is to carry out as far as feasible the pro- 


duction of such "manufactured" (or "semtmanufactured") 
products from the local raw materials instead of 


exporting raw materials, as at present, and with them 
the opportunities for manufacturing increment and 
employment that Travancore thus loses to the United 
Kingdom, the United States and certain other foreign 
processing countries. In order to accomplish his 
intention, the Travancore authorities require licenses 
(or technical formulas) and expert technical assistance. 
They must also overcome at least one raw material de- 
ficiency. The Dewan'’s preparatory expedients in re- 
gard to these problems are outlined in paragraphs 50 
and 53. The technical difficulties which he confronts 
are formidable (paragraphs 54 and e.g. 13). He is 
apparently attempting to force the companies which 

have the requisite indispensable "Know-How" to col- 
laborate by withholding from them the raw material 

from what he fancies is an indispensable source. Our 
report brings eut the interesting point that the United 
Stetes, at all events, appears to be dependent no 
longer upon Travancore for monazite and ilmenite but, 

if faced with coercion and unwilling to cooperate in 
the realization of the Dewan's project, can obtain 

wheat is needed from other sources, foreign and domestic. 
If this is true, as we are persuaded is the case by 
such evidence as is available to us here, then the 
Dewan's reliance upon an embargo to clinch his argue 
ment for the establishment of monazite and ilmenite 
processing industries in Travancore is misplaced.” 


The report appears to me to be most painstaking 
and thorough, and I suggest that the Department send 
me, for transmittal to Mr. Corry, an indication of 

its appreciation of the information contained therein. 


Respectfully ypurs, 
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UNRESTRIC Amrican Consulate General, 


— 


Calcutta, India, Sevotember 26,1945. 


SUBJECT: Frrobable Trade Dispute regarding Manganese 
Ure e 


The Consul General his the honor to report 
that a case has arisen here concerning the purchase 
of 20,900 tons of manganese ore in which it appears 
thet Arerican interests rey be Involved in legal 
action unless appropriate arrangement or settlement 
is reached irmedieaetely. 


437g 


a 


A wlemorandum concerning the deteils of this 
case is enclosed and as all of the interested 
Amnericen parties sre located in New York City, it 
is requested that this information be brought to the 
gttention of the office of the Bureau of Foreign 
ana Domestic Cormerce in new yYork for reference to 
the firms concernec. 


Sv9c-E/65279 


Enc Losure 3 


wemorandum 


86349 
Ce bee Brookhart/ih 


Original and hectocraph to Depertrent.’ 


AIR MAIL 


bnelosure to Despatch No, 1672 (UNRESTRICTED) 
PETS Sepeenwer 26, 4945, from wi. Se myers, American 
OnsSul Generelt, Calcutta, inala, entitled 'Probable 


ry 


Trade Dispute regarding saanganese vre!. 
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Throws wr, 4. Ke Stratton of the winerals 
Department of Bird and Company, Chartered sank Buildings, 
Calcutta, this orfice was informed verbally and by 
letter of & proposed auction sale of 20,900 tons of 
manganese ore for the sccount of American buyers, 
the auction to be held in the solicitors! office, 

Khaitan and Company, for the selling firm, Messrs. 
Hearkarandass wangilall. | 


at ae to the notice of auction messrs. 

Rene Weil of 70 Pine Street, New York City, srranged 

the sale of 10,000 tons of Indian manganese ore under 
date of July 20, 1943 to each of two Arerican firs. 


Accorcing to correspondence subsequently inspected 
the purchasing companies in the quantity of 10,000 
tons each were the Ayrton wetal Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, and Metal Traders Inc. 67 Wall Street, 
New York. 


ur. Heinrich weyer acted as the negotiator, 
presumebly on behalf of Rene Weil. 


The auction of this manganese ore lying at railhead 
in Bihar at a Gistance of probably some 200 miles 
from Celcutte was edvertised to take place on Tuesday 
the 25th day of September, 1945, at the solicitors’ 
orifice for the seller located at iiog 1B Uld rost vuffice 
Street, Calcutta. 


The pepresentative of bird and Company, which is 
an important British firm here with extensive mining 
interests, stated that his company is interested in 
bidding for this ore but was not giwen adequate time or 
facilities for inspecting and sampling the ore in order 
that an equitable bid could be offered. 


As it appeared to be very probable that legal 
action would follow the auction sale if the ore were 
sold at a lower price than originally contracted for, 

a representetive from the Consulate General attended the 
suction at the advertised time and place and suggested 
g& postponenent. The basis for suggesting such & 


postponenent 
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postponement was to enable Bird and Company of 
Calcutta to inspect and sanple the ore and also to 
furnish an opportunity to notify the interested 
American parties. 


This office hes now been notified by the 
solicitors and clients who were sellers of the ore 
that the auction will be readvwertised sand the date 
of sele set for Noverber 6, 1945. 


During the past two years or more the Port 
of Calcutta has been closed to the movenent of 
manganese ore, partially due to congestion in the 
port but also in order thet railway fecilities should 
not be utilised for this purpose. The entire move- 
ment of manganese ore from this country to the 
United States during, tnis period has been through 
the Port of sHombay. The ore in question is located 
at a point which would make it impractical to rail it 
to Borbay and Calcutta is the only logical port for 
shipment. 


The sellers of this ore, Messrs. Harkmrandass 
weangilall, have informed the Consulate General that 
permiss’on can now be obtained from the Government 
of India for the moverent of this manganese ore by 
rail to Calcutta at the rate of approximately 5,000 
tons per month providing onward shivping space can 
be arrangeca to hendle it after arrival in Calcutte. 
This information has not been verified with the guthori- 
ties but there does not appear to be any reason to 
doubt the definite assurance to this effect as given 
by Rai Saheb uM. Ge. Rungta, representing the sellers. 


He further stated that he would rather continue 
with the original contract for the delivery of this 
ore to the American buyers than to pursue the matter 
through legal action. 


It is suggested that the Arerican parties concerned 
cormunicate directly with the Indien firm, preferably 
by cable, and @ndeavor to adjust this matter before 
the ore is readvertised for sale by auction. Such 
advertiserent would be started about two weeks before 
the sale date of November 6, 1945, 


Americen Consulnte Gene 


Calcutte. » indie, October 3 


rrobabie Trece Dispute receardine wangeanese Ure. 


The Consul General hres the honor to refer to 
Despetch No. i672/of September 26, 1945, from Calcut 
concerning the above subject anc to report the rece %} 
of eg copy of a local letter which has a distinct béering 
on this metter. 


> 


This letter is accressec to Wessrs. Khaitan end 
Company, 1 Ula Fost urfice Street, Calcucite, by Bire 
cnc Company, winerals Department, Chartered Bank sBullc- 
ings, Calcutta, and concerns the inspection and analysis 
of the ore in question. A copy of this letter is enclosed 
anc it will be noted thet the estimate incluced regarc- 
ing the acpvroximate tonnage of wmancenese ore available 
for shipment totals only 9,850 tons insteac of 20,000 
tons, &«s previously cdvertised for suction. 


It is requested thet this supplementary inforration 
be brought to the ettention of the office of the Bureau 
of Foreign anc Domestic Conmerce in New York for refer- 
ence to the Americen firms concernec. 


SGryc-O!1/6SS9°SV78 


Ene losure: 


t 
Copy of letter frow the sinereals Dept. 
Biré anc Co., Calcutta, dated Oct. 1, 1945. 


8635 « 
C. k. Brookhart/ihn 


Original and hectograrh to Department 
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Dear Sirs: 


With reference te vour letter No. P4/6576 of the 

24th Sentember 1945 our sanarer was allow:c to draw samples 
from the ore on the 2lst September 1945 on precuction or & 
‘opy of your letter No. rB/6389 dated 15. 9.45. The 
samples drawn care being analysed cnd in the meantime we 
ceive below perticulars of quantity of ore wisible both at 
Barebil «nc at Bare Jamdea Station Sicing as escertainead 
by measurement by our wines weaneserse- 

Description of Stacks Approximete Tonnare 


@) 


ir, Feegrade's Nadidi Ore «t Berabil 
Sicing onoposite War timber Depot ° 


Mz, Feegrade's Nedidi Ore at Barabil 
Siding, south of No. 3 Sicing 
D/Shed Ste 34 ee aha 


wr. leegrace's Nadici Ore at Kaerabil 
Siding south of Noe 3 Siding 
D/SsheG St. 35d eee ere 


sul» uangsillal's Ore at Berabil Sicing 
south of No. 3 Siding D/Shed St. 36 . 


ur, wangilal's Ore at Barabil Sicing 
south of No. 3 Sicing D/Shed -Sts.37,38, 
49 ena 40 eee ese eee eee 


Small Stacks belonging to vetty mine 
owners «at Barabil Siding, south of 
NOe Ky D/Shed = Stse 1 to SO @ee 


Small Stacks et Bare Jamda Station 
Siding belongin;, to petty mine owners 


Total 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE: 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


WET op i? ETA ¢ m: ’ 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSION? 5, 


November 6, 1945 


Ores in 


I have the honor to enclose a copy in hectograph! 


+ 
> 


of a memorandum prepared by !'re Andrew VY. Corry, Miner- 


als Specialist of FEA-India, nS Sg information 


obtained by Father M. Lyons, a Ninerals Consultant of 
rit regarding low-grade uranium ores in Bihar, India. 


Licey 


Attention ls invited to paragraph 4 of the memoran- 
dum which reports that the owner of the uranium deposits, 
Mr. P.F. Thomas of Calcutta, told Father Lyons that he 
would welcome American participation in the development 
of the deposits in question. 


ea die yours, 


[Mu 
Enclosure: i , Merbit/ 


‘l. Hectograph copy of memorandum dated November l, 
1945, prepared by Vr. Andrew VY. Corry and en- 
titled: “Low Grade Uranium Ores, Bihar, India." 


Copies tos: 


American Consulate General, Calcutta. 

American Consulate General, Bombay. 

American Consulate, Madras. : 

American Consulate, Karachi. 

Military Observer, New Delhi. 

F2A New Delhi (without enclosure). 
865.5 
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Original and hectograph to Department ? 
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UNKRL STRICTED Nev Delhi, India, November 20, 1945 


SUBJECT: Occurrence of Manganese in India, 


Si rt ie @ 43 ¢ H STAT he 


WASELNGTCON, 


- pate ae 6 we 


As of possible interest to the Department, the 
™bepartment of Commerce, the United States Bureau of 
sNines, the United States Geological Survey, and the 
Znited States Commercial Company I have the honor to 

ncelose a hectograph copy of a memorandum prepared by 
he Minerals Specialist of FEA-India, Mr, Andrew V, 
orry, covering a report on manganese occurrences in 
ndia prepared, at Corry's request, by Major P.W.R,. 
omfray, Director of the Administrative Intelligence 
oom of the Government of India, 


Respectfully yours, 
i 


deh whore 


Enclosure: 


SvOce-11/5S29°Sr8s 


Memorandum, 


Copies to; 


All consulates in India, 
Foreign Economic Administration (without enclosure), 


STMills/jp 
863,09 


Original and hectograph to Department, 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERIC | 
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OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONFF 
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New Delhi, Indiz, December 3, 


Official 
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The Secretary 
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have the honor to enclose as of interest to the 
t, the Department of Commerce, United states 
Mines andthe United States Geological Survey, 
dum from Mr. Westmore Wilicox, Special Repre- 
Lat 3 FEA in India summéerizing a conversetion 
ich Father Lyons of te FEA staff had with the Geologi- 
Adviser to the Planning and Development Department 
of the Government of India, in which the latter offered 
to handle incuiries from the United *tetes Government 
officicis in India and representatives of American trade 
regarding the vossibilities of obteining mineral 
Supplies. 


Respectfuily 


:. Merrel 
ommissioner 


Fnelosure: 

4 

1. Hectograph cony of Memorandum. 
2s described above. 
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Copvies to: 
All American Consular Offices in 
with enclosures. 
FRA, without enclosures 


OCR Unit 


1949 
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BFFICER OF THE COMMISSIONER 


New Delhi, India, December 3, 1945. 
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prepared by Mr. Andrew V. Copry of FEA-india 
Pic po iM, 

. ’ " —_ : i . e Ss wo . C + oO 
summarizing a paper entitied "Economic min als of the 


Punjab ana Vicinity". 


Le ; f~ 7 y y = ‘ 
Respectfully yours, ; 


/ 


(¢ Merre 
Americar Commissioner 
Fnclosure: — 


1. Hectogranoh copy of vemorendum 
above referred to. 


Covies tos 


American Consul, Karachi 
American Consul General, 


Caleutta 
Americen Consul, Madras 
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2tional Institute ot Sciences of TIndia 
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As of interest to the Department and 
agencies of the Government concerned with redioactive 
minerals, I have the honor to enclose a hectograph copy 
Of a memorandum prepared by lr, Andrew V, Corry and 
Fatner li,D, Lyons ; 


eite , ol FuA-india, entitled: "Inves 
icons Concermed with Radi 


adiloactive lfiinerals Reported 
‘tational Institute of Sciences of Indie," 


OL science 
S; STAAL) 
OE RARMENL ! aus 


the ovtner 
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“MAR 5 1946 


Enclosure; 


Hectograph memorandum entitled "Investigations 
Concerned with s Reported at National 
Institute of ; of Indi 


All. Consulates in India, 
FuA-India without enclosure, 
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November <0, 1945 


hree oupe were re tf the «mnuel session of the 


tion: 1 Institute of Sciences of India neld st Yelhi Noven- 
7 Ve LY reporting investig: tions of radioactive 


iwQ Of the poivers Giseuss investigations of probe 
geochironometry -ni geochronology by means of study 
-etive minercils, -nca tae third reports the identifie 
estion of = uranate by the Aerey iiffraction method. All the 
investigations were carried out in the Pzlit Laboratory, Uni- 


versity College o* “cience, Crlcuttes. 


. \ gaper by Professor M. N. SAHA ond Be. De NAGCHOWDAURY 
icscussea "The We surement of Geoloric:l Time in 4Indis.* Buch 
* the moterial, ‘lsecussing the theory :nc exolsining how and 
>» “het extent tne -eteorminstion of the relative oroportions 
ie four isotopes of lead s:resent in certain specimens or 
ne-retio 3° urcnium one thorium in certain other spvecimens 
inn to esteblisch the uge of the cont:ining minerels cnd 
lresay uite fenilisr to students sho have been in 
the general subject of rediosctivity snc the age 
tine earth as investigstec since about 1924. tome of the 
eteils mentioned «re of more ioamediate significsnmce. For exe 
smole, SAHA onc BAGCHOWDHURY utilized ro ks from Ceylon and 
“rom the G.yn District, Province of Bihar, Iniia for their mae 
terieis of stucy; somerskite, thorianite and unspecified mine 
eral inciuslons in.mica were exomined. Among the pupils col- 
leborsating with the suthors sre ¥. C. NAG, SYAMINATHAN and N. 
a. DEVANe The suthors soveslei for the frelouse® of rxedloe 
etive minerals in » collection hela in the Geolog ical Survey 
* India mede yeers ago by TIPPER (at present Mineral Adviser 
to the Secretary of Stete for India, London), «s om aid for 
acir further studies. in *urther apoealing for hesvier finen- 
isl support *or science in India by the Government, they took 
“advantage o° the oecxsion «fforded by the presence of De Le 
 OUMDAR, Lewe ey Of the Labor Vepartment, in their audience 
to point out that needed ocpooratus for the stucy of isotopes 
iv costly. -n- provision should be meade by the authorities for 
its se uisition. Consldersble interest attsches to the aue 
thors’ ct tements sbout the method fevored in the Polit Labor- 
‘tory, University College of Science, Calcutta, for determing 
ing the proportions of urenium «no thorium in eccrtein minerals. 
Jf the four methods nmentione: «as being in use ~- Finney & 
‘vons ' alnhaersy counting; beteersy Lonization chomber and 
Polls; beteersy counter ond follss emd chemical analysis -- 
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FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 


ot the United States ot America 


TELEPHONE 25, Akbar Road, 
2260, 2261 
i eek NEW DELHI, INDIA. 


December 3, 1945 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Hon'ble George R. Merrell, 
American Commissioner, 


From: Westmore Willcox, 
Special Representative. 


Attention: Mr. Sheldon T. Mills 


It is believed that the attached memorandum prepared 
by Corry and Lyons will be of interest to the Department 
of State and those other Agencies which are taking account 
of investigations of radio-active minerals, 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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Nev Delhi, Indig, December 35, 1945 


Vii VI ne A if 


Fit LL a | Research in India, 


have the honor to enclose copies in hectograph of: 


Ll) A memorandum prepared Dy Mr, Andrew V, Corry, 
Minerals Specialist, FrA-India, and Father Lyons, 
FLA Consultant, entitled "Subjects of Geological 
Research Recommendeu in Paper to National Institut 
of Sciences of Indie on 'The Role of Universities 
in lGineral Research,*" 

Copy of memorandum from the Special Representative 


i s 7 


of FEA in India transmitting No, 1 above, 

It is believed that this material may be of interest 
to the Department’s Division of Cultural Cooperation, the 
United States Geological Survey, and, possibly, the Bureau 
of Education in the Department of Interior, 


Re pec tfully yours 


y 
ak lk 


Merrell 


Bnelosures;: 


1) Hectograpn copy of memorandum dated December 1, 1945, 
©) Hectograph copy of memorandum dated December 4, 1940, 
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All Consulates in India, 
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December 1, 1945 


restmore & 
cpeci 1 ha ‘wile 


From: Andrey C ticheel D. Lyons 
" mn ng 74 : Consultant 


AAS | " ré Peary? a = in Doe 
eS ; 
Netions;l 4nstitnte of : eiences a 
ma Bale o * Universities in Miners) rT eorch,® 


© Se PICHAMUTHU, Professor of Pat 4 pe, in the University 
sore, presented « O«pDer to tue Watlou: el institute of Scie 
3 » ot the canal twoeday ty i po helc on November 
| F we Ling “Lth the roic ts be OLY Ou in minerea 
ssearch by Indian univorcities. "While 1 maintain that the 
| ty must remein a place where fundamental knovledge is 
Pichamuthu expluinea, “1 cgree that Certain amount 
rch in universities chould be given «<n 'apolied’ oriene 
eo e 1 pleased, therefore, for greater recognition. of the 
e in universities, sama couse ently or the offering 
; ter Fucilivies to the wnliyersity resesrch worker. « e« e« 
oresent mony of the L iniuisz universities -re not nronere 
ecuippec for miner:l resesarch,.* 


e inves era tne rolLioving are the 


scsei.rca which Pich atin tnougat could 
wic URLVersities in cooperation 
oe ustrys- 


af Experimental investigations cf viri:tions in 
composition snc in relistionships between "members® 
of? minsrsl ceposits, to throw light on peragenesis 
of ores 

b/ ‘Cuantitative spectro-chemical oenalyses of rarer 
elements in vein minerels anc those of environing 
wellerocsks, to -iJ in orospectiag for ore-shoots 


c/ Petrofebric SnVeS CAGATIORS to eiucidate struce 
tural control o* cepuosits, airection of flow of 
minerelizing so.utions, sic., to dcrive microstruc- 
turel indications for prospecting, guicance in the 
extrective or uarrylng uetio.s to be employed, etc. 


if "Minersl count" petrographic analysis in oree 
cressing 


e/f Physicoechemical investigation of phosphate 
beds, ilronstomes, etc., in their stratigraphic 
setting 


f/ Ane illary petrographic sana mineralogical studies. 
to-be related-to industrio-medical inves stigations of 
silicosis, asbestosis, pmeumoconosis, etc. 


Enclosure No, 2 to Despateh No, 374 of December 3, 1945 
from the American Mission, New Delhi, India, entitled 


"Subjects Recommended for Geological Research in India," 


U. S,. FORLIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, NEW DELHI, 


MEMORANDUM December 4, 19405, 


TO$ Hon'ble George R, Merrell, 
American Commissioner, 
*, 
From: Westmore Willcox, 
Special Representative, 


Attantions; lir, Sheldon T, Mills 


In "A report to the Government of India on Scientific 
Research in India," PROFESSOR A.V, HILL, M.P., F.R.S., 
Biological Secretary and Research Professor of the Royal 
society, said that so far as he had been able to gather 
during his inquiries here the Universities are "weak" in 
geology (page 53). “If geological work is to be pushed on 
in India as national development demands, a certain number 
of good University Departments of Geology will be reouired,"™ 
Professor Hill recommended, Reinforcing that just observa- 
¥10n, In, -C,8,; PICHALUTHU, Professor of Geology at the Uni- 
versity of Mysore told the audience at the two-day annual 
session of the National Institute_of Sciences of India on 
November 19 and <0, 1945, in his address on "The Role of 
Universities in Mineral Research," which forms the subject 
of the attached memorandum: "Well-equipped laboratories are 
necessary, Research fellowships should be founded, Visits 
of our professors to centers of research abroad should be 
facilitated, Cooperation should be promoted between Uni- 
versity people, field geologists and industrialists," Dr, 
J.A. DUNN, Director (Officiating) of the Geological Survey 
of India, in another address to the National Institute on 
the same occasion also urged the weaving of a tighter bond 
between University centers of geological teaching and re- 
search and field geologists, specifically those of the 
Geological Survey oi India, saying: 


"As the most authoritative geological institute in 
India, the Geological Survey could play a very 
important pait in geological education by absorbing 
the senior professorships of geology at the leading 
Universities within the cadre of the Department, 
Officers would be deputed to the professorships 
for a fixed period of their service, Thus geological 
education would be stimulated by the services of men 
of wide experience, and there would be the closest 
possible cooperation between the Universities and 
the Geological Survey... When the Headquarters of 
the Survey move to Delhi, I see no reason why the 
Department should not be a postegraduate all-India 
center for the Ph.D., degree, if affiliated with 
Delhi University," 


Industrialists have been increasingly calling upon the services 
of University geologists to advise them or to act as consultants 
in the exploitation of India's minerals; PROFESSOR SUBBA RAO, 


PROFESSOR 


PROFESSOR DUBEY, and PROFUSSOR RAJNATH are examples in point, 

It is surprising that University interchange among professors 

of geology in India has not yet gone far: surprising, because 
the professional gquality of the geologists' work in its more 
magesterial aspects is enormously enhanced wien the professor 
has tie indispensable advantage of changing his centre of 
Studies, end therefore the radius of his field observations 

so as to encompass an intimate knowledge of a broad territory 
wherein his professional problems can be examined in their 
varying complexities, Corry reuarx.s to me in this connection 
that the Northern Indian seologist is apt to Know comparatively 
little about. South India, and vice versa, and as a consequence 
the comprehensive character of their learning is less cultivated 
than it snould be, \ihen Wadia was writing the standard treatise 
on the Geology of India, his background was that° of a researcher 
in Hymalayan geology and a teacher in Northern India, and this 
probably explains why his treatinent of the geology of South 
India in that vook is scarcely adequate, When his professional 
duties changed his venue to Ceylon and gave him the opportunity 
and occasion to cultivate his knowledge of Peninsular and 
Sinhalese geology, his views underwent a remarkable illumination 
that is evident in his Presidential Address on "The Making of 
India” at the «9th Indian Science Congress heid.at Baroda in 
1942, The growth in his comprehension of Indian geology which 
is reflecteu by the contrast between his treatment of it in his 
early text book and his late address is remarxable and per- 
suasive of tne value of the varied opportunities afiorded by 

the interchange of personnel among the centers of research, 
whetner field centers or academic centers, It is evident 

-that such benefits would prove of the gereatest advantage if 

they were extended so as to include the geologists whose pro- 
fessional findings may form a part of the basis of public 
polib, on mineral development in India, I venture to think 
that weighty support would also be found for the exchange 

of personnel on an international understanding would be added 
to those accruing to pure and applied geological knowledge, 

Jee, AUDEN of the Geological Survey of India has recently 

had the opportunity to observe Auerican field practices in 

the geclogy of water supply, soil erosion and otier problems 

in the United States, but so far as Corry can learn bhis appears 
to be the solitary instance of its kind, No Indian University 
seologist has yet been asked to participate in a professorial 
interchange with an American colleasue, 


a 


I venture to think that the Division of Cultural Cooperation 
or some other appropriate section of the State Department may | 
be interested in these observations, and may like to take all 
of them into account if and when a "Cuitural Attache” is sent 
to join your staff, 


We think that Pichamuthu's listing of tie subjects he 
recommends for geological research in Indian Universities will 
be of some interest to the U.S. Geolgoicai Survey, 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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UNRESTRICTED New Delhi, India, December 3, 1945 
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CTs New Lstimate Places Iron Ore Deposits of Singbhunm- 
Orissa Field at 6,000 Million Tons, 


As of possible interest to the Department, the 
Department ‘of Comuerce, the United States Geological 
Survey, and the United States Bureau of Mines, I -heve 
the honor to enclose a hectograph copy of & memorandun, 
prepared »y lir, Andrew V, Corry of FEA=-India, entitled: 
"F.C, Percival, Iron-Ore Expert, Raises Estimate of 
Singhbhum-Orissa Field Reserves to 8,000 Million Tons 
From Former (Jone's) Estimate of 35,000 Million Tons," 


Percival's estimate is reported to be based on 
evidence regarded as most assured, The Geological 
Adviser of the Planning and Development Department, 
Mr. D.N, Wadia, has informed Mr, Corry privately that 
he believes the ultimate estimate of hematite ore re- 
serves in this field will rise to £0,000 million tons, 
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Original and hectograph to Department, 
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VLecember Sy 1945 


ORAN DY 


Westmore Willcox, Esculire 
SpecLs |. 


o=yers reed to the N.tional Institute of Sci- 
t the ennurl meeting of November 19 and dQ, 
Letimeted Reserves of Tron Ore in the cinghohume 
by Fe Ge PhiCIVAl, Veleciey PhHei eg “eNele,y cice 
de by Percivel relsesc the nitherto "“o*ficialL® 
the reserves from °,000 to 8,000 miiiion tons. 
Others, no-ever, consider th t the ultimate es- 
in this flele will be about <0,900 million 


‘oOrking sessons from 1219 to 19:5," rel: tes 
Mi. ow LL JONES, Superintenting Geologist of the Geo- 
©1 Survey of Indie, mapped the iron ore belt end mede cee 
1 estim tes of the. uantities of iron ore in the *rede 
esults vere publishec in 2 preliminsry report on the lron 
9? Singhbhum in Volume LIV 0” Sesords of the Geologica} 
f Gig, 1925, mé in © fuiler Memoir oublished in 19.4, 
: stimates in tne 19 eubilcation were .,86. miliioas. 
Pigures published in 1924 vtére »,701 millions. 
etelied reeestinete of tae shnole vi the 
reculre iresn survey cf the whole :rea, but 
time to put the cinghbhum-OUri: iron ores in taeir 
in the rorld's reserves. Jones' opinion thet the 
oula be score then couble Als estimates of 19384 
as me roucgh “igure the Singhbhnum-Oriss> ore depose 
its «nouls be estim tel’ -t 8,000 miliion tons rether then the 
*,000 million tons thet is now usually scceptec. Liter discove 
svies of Ceposits belo: altuvium, «ft present unknorn, msy necese 
ceitete on inereese on this estimate in future.* 


Se Percivel deteils the basis of his present «stimates new 
information from borings snc workings comolectec since the eare 
ly 40s sho’s wuch grester thicknesses thin the ones taken into 
view by Joness3 improvement in mining snd metallurgical practice 
acke it sbligetory to take into account bociles proved to lie 
benecth the alluvium in intervening velley sarees such as that 
between E-ctern mn: Western Ridge of the Noomundi area. Perci- 
vel concurs with Jones in excluding the Mayurbhanj titeaiferous 
mugnetites Prom the total. Ailovinz for the 50 percent ine 
eresse in -res anc 5O pereent increase in thickness of known or 
orobable ore, the estimate for the Noamund1 sree is raised from 
Jones! figures "125 percent at least™® by Percival, Proved 
greater thicknesses st Thekurani sceount for raising Jones' ese 


- | «= 


timate of 3090 million tons to "st legsst" 700 million tons. 
The Tete Iron & Steel Compeny'’: work in their Gorumahiseni 
ned Bad:smpsher Iron Mines in Msyurbhenj State corr: nts re- 
vision of hematite recervess the ore remsininzg unvworked to 
the present in those tvo mines is of the order o* Si sillion 
tones. The cstimate hoc to be doubled _bove Jones! for the 
ricge cres running ‘rom southvestwarcs into Bonsai State from 
= ps G . ~I 


near Gus ond Sos ngde. 
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my: THE Ni THESE) «1D December 5, 1945 


investigation of Beryllium and Alloys Manufacturing 
Processes in India, 


caAs Of Interest to the Department, the Department of 
Commerce, the United States Bureau of Mines, and the United 
States Geological survey, tnere is enclosed a hectograph 
copy of &@ memorandum prepared by Mr, Andrew V, Corry of 
MLAj-India, entitled "Indian Metallurgist Mentions Investi- 
‘ations on Processes to Manufacture Beryllium and its Alloys 
in India," 


The memorandum mentions some of the difficulties 
being experienced in the leboratory of the Mint at Bombay 
in connection with experiments on Indian mineral beryl as 
@2 source of metallic beryllium and its alloys, an under- 
‘taking sponsored by the Government's Board of Scientific 
and Industrisi Research, This systematic attempt to 
elaborate processes for the utilization of Indian beryl 
in the country brings to mind the conservationist attitude 
towards this mineral of Mr, D.N. Wadia, the Geological 
Adviser to the Planning and Development Member of the 
Government, Wadia favors restricting beryl exports and 
the extraction from it in India of beryllia, beryllium 
and alloys, 
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| eor¢g . Merrell 
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IGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, NEY DELHI 


December 1, 1945 


Westmore Willcox, iuscuire 
Speclisl Representative 


Ancrey V. vVorry 
Minersls Specialist 


SUBJECTS INDIAN Mut LLUPGLeT VI NTLONS Live. T 
CESSES TO JANUPACTURL BERY) ses 
DL 


Ce MITTER, netellurgist st His M>jesty’s Mint, Bombay, 
brief mention of current investigations-in Bombay on 
manufecture in India from Indisn beryl of beryllium metal 
its rlloys. The observations reproducec below are taken 
his pooper on "Reeent Nesearch on Non-Ferrous Met»1s and 
Position of the Non-Ferrous Metcl Industries of India" 
het ves read to the National Institute of Sciences of India 


a 
ot its annuel meeting, © symposium on Mineral Sesearch, in Del- 
hi on November 19 ond <0, 1945. 


Ze "Uncer the auspices of the (Government of India) Board of 
Scientific anc Im_ustrial Resesrch, investigztions are being 
eurricd out in the laboratory of the Assay Office, His Bajes- 
ty's Mint, Bombsy, on the Indien minerel beryl as « source of 
metallic beryllium end its alioys. -In the attempt to evolve 

2 relieble method for estimation 0o* beryllium vith the ecuipe 
ment °n chemicals at our disposal, Kolthoff & S:ndell's Methe 
od (Journ. Amer. Chem. Soce 1928, 50, 1900; Apelyst, 1928, 53, 
508) of sepsretion ond estimation of Be 2nd Al was repeated, 

ni it was foume thst -ith certain precautions the method works 

uite satisfactorily. . « - « In the next sttempts to estimate 
Be with Fascher's Reaction, the principal difficulties encount- 
ered were (1) the intensity of color made it hard to compare; 
(2) fading of color 4uring exneriment; (3) differential <evel- 
opment of color with difference in the mixing of the salt. and 
the dyee These fectors made the results erratic 2nd unreliable, 
But they ~ere elimina tei by the use of Lovibond Colorimeter 
snd further work is in progress to evelop the Lovibond Colori- 
Anoter Method" to Give reliable, concordant sand reproducible ree 
sultse " 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Or THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


NO e 3578 OF CE OF THE COM) fLISSIONER 


UNRESTRICTED New Delhi, India, December 6, 1945 


SUEJL CT Producers ol Aluminum in India Now Operating 


STR: 


As of interest to the Department, the Department 
of Gomierce, the United States Geological Survey, and 
the United States Bureau of Mines, I have the honor to 
enclose a hectograph copy of & memoiandum, prepared by 
ir, Andrew V, Corry, FiA-India, entitled "Notes on Indian 
Aluminum Producers Now Producing," 


Mr, Corry learned from Professor A,K, Ghosh that 
aie full capacity of aluminun production in India is 
OOO tons per year, and that in from five to ten years 
it is expected to reach £0,000 tons, 


Respectfully yours, 
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Bper { jeecent Rece:rch on fon-Ferrous Metals 
eition of the Non-Ferrous Setel Incustries in India," 
, of Aie Sajesty © Bint, Bombsy, mention smong othe 
luminuz incustry. Th: substance of his obsere 

cgivern belo. > 


_tveo obwinum-con ern: of Indies is ALUMINI- 


wai weg ik in office Se Vouncii toure Street, 
"filiate of Aluminium Co. Ltae Of Ur nadte 


2° the concern, in wnich luainuma seteal is 
: m of slumina (its o-dde), is located «t 
Llugures a: A. @, *r°ovencore, South dncdia. Thi: site was 
rlLectec che o eleetric sover from tac Trovancore 
hout three years before the 
mis is tne first alent to produce .iualine 
imgorte. Bbhumime. It: arecent outout is 
bout 10° tons of metal per conth, end its 
»@ bout four times .s much, or *,000 toms a 
Upetoe ste rollins aill operating at Boles 
9ro.ucing sheets to high specifications snc fine a 
* is the only rolling eill in dniis capeble of meeting 
snecifications. Se lies heets ite output includes rods, 
, circles ant strips. The rolling mili i» to be further 
j.©0 .8 te proluce lLusinumeslioy sheets. Aluminiusg — 
Iniie Ltd. alons to begin utilizing Indien beuzkte 
etel eposits it ite (Lseposal comprise 2,500,000 
ys -eeured eining Llesses on bauxite deposits in Bel- 
ddition te ho ving bouxdte ceposits uncer concession 
t Loherdsgsa, Bihar. 4n alumine slant is now being put up at 
“uree Junction, Sihar, to tre:t the Lohordage bouxite. 
Ze The other Iniien sluminuma producer is sLOMINIOM CORe 
PQ LATION OF IND LTD., «ith heed office ut 9 Clive Street 
Velewttae It dis said to hawe on exclusively Incion rinencdal 
backing ont monsgement. It: reduction plant is situated in 
the Asamrol sres where chesp power b sec on the Aguensol cosle 
* felds is cwalleble. It os mufsetures clumina from Indian 
beuxite; the burite is mined in the Sleemansbad anc Nivar wines 
near Ketni, Centrol Provinces. The slumin« plant is expected 
to preduce 40 toms. per day, m the «luminus recuction plent is 
said te be ecudpped to procuce 14.5 tons o° the metal per day. 
4 SOderberg electrode plant hes been installed, to mske clece 
trodes from Digboid (Aseam) setroleumecoke. 
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Reported Discovery of 
Deposit in Rajputana, 


As of interest to the DOparcMens , the Department of 
Commerce, the United States Bureau of Mines, and the United 
States Geolgoical Survey there is enclosed a hectograph 
copy of a memorandum prepared by lir, Andrew V, Corry , OF 
FrA-India, entitled: "Dhanbad School o7 lines Professor 
Reports Finding of Extensive High-Grade Gless-Sand Deposit 
at Jawar (Zawar), Udaipur-Mewar, Rajputana," 


The memoiandum summarizes a paper by Protessor 5,K, 

Roy revorting his discovery of the deposit at Jawar, Roy 
believes that the find is of special interest because, 
according to the “Review of the Mineral Resources of India" 
by a Mineral Advisory Committee, M.M.G.1.8,.&,. friable 
sandstone of a quality suitable for the manufacture of 
high-class glassware, plate glass, and window glass has 
not previously been discovered in abundance in India, 
and the deposit in the discoverer's opinion can form the 

oasis for the etablisiment of a valuable industry Ls 
this proves to be the case India can become less dependent 
on-impvorts of superior glassware than heretofore, 
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THE HONORABLE nO : . DEPARIMENT OF STATE 


) “4 | 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, |), 


DIVISION OF GEOGRAPHY 
| AND CARTOGRAPHY 
WASHINGTON. “tees. ~ 


. S10 on — : ———— FEB 4 1946 


i mes I have the honor to refer to my despaten| 
Ley 
| 


of November 
a copy of a report by Andrew V, Corry, FEA-India, 

E the mineral sands industry of Travancore and to enclos 
the following maps and graphs which inadvertently were 
not included in the report, | 


1. Map showing the principal desposits of ilmenite 
and monazite-bearing mineral sands ‘as 
immediately after page l fo bt 


Graph showing yearly values of monazite and 
associated products io 
after page 4c 
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Graph showing significance of monazite 
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Annual output of Indian monazite 
after above graph 
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Map of South India 
after page 10 


Map showing the geology of South India 
after page le 
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January 22, 


Vestmore Willeox, Esquire, 
Special Representative. 


Andrew V. Corry 
Winerals Specialist. 


Subjects JOUL5 OF A BB Ae OCCUR i OF eh ee 
CALABUN Tn T © RISMONCANGA BASIN, RASHVIR., TNT 


Jalredustion 


l. Between October j¢and November 3, 1944 I accompanied 
. VITT for the se of examining a reported beryl deposit 
of promise in tie Kighenganga basin, Kashmir. Through the 
Mining Engineer of that State, Pandit LABU RAM, whose wide 
aca tance with the known resources of the state had been 
heavily draw upon by © .S. MIDDILEMISS, Pe Bes in the epara- 
tion of his for the Solum & Kackeae 
Government be 9 the presence of what he 
characterised as a promising t beryl was brought ’ 
to the attention of .V. VAKHARIA of Jaipur.  Vakharia had 
previously been one of the chie?’ suppliersef lava-grade 
steatite for our Procurement Program, and when he asked us 
to appraise the reported Kashmir beryl deposit with him in 
order to determine its potentialities as a source beryl 
for our Procurement Program, we were glad to comply. 


2. °- The results of the examination proved adverse, but I 
2 ews ee SS eae awe then 
rec ° 


Eindines 


° An accompanying map shows the location of the Kalabun 
yl eeeurrence in Jamm 4 Kashmir. Jamm is tie r | 
of a tranch of the North Western Railway, whence a moter road 
to &r oP. - bed 4p 44 * a x 
in the Pir Pan Range. Another seans of access is fram 
Rawalpindi, a station on the North Western Railway, whenee 


a 
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a motor road passing trough Murree and following the 

Jhelum past Baramule leads to Srinajar. From Srinagar 

a motor road about 35 miles long leads to Sonnerwani dak 
bungalow, a snort digtance from the head of Wular Lake. From 
this point it is about 60 miles by packtrain over the Gilgit 
trail and down te Kighenganga River to Falowal and up the 
Saranwale Near to Kalamm camp. From Kalabun camp it is 
about 3 miles to the actual beryl oecurrence at Gaiwala 
Patri. The transport of frei, h' from Gaiwala Patri to 
railhesad by any of the routes mentioned is estimated te cost 
about Ra. 20/= per maund or upwards of Rs. 500/= per ton. 
Beryl of industrial rather tian of gem quality could not 
mect transport cherges at a figure even approaching this 

so our first object after finding “ow +S ETT ive transport 
wold be by road was to study the possibility of transporting 
by raft down the Kishenganga River and Jhelum River. We 
found that such a course is at present impracticable, 


4a. Ye next decided to determine whether beryl of aquamarine 

or gem quality would be available, for if available in 

quantity it could meet the heavy tr snsport charges and Riad 

for the transport of beryl of indus'rial quality as we 

provided the producer were willing to ship it. ¥e found no 

specimens of beryl of cem quality at Ga'wala Patri, nor 

were there any samples of gem quality in the mineral collection 

in Srinagar from the Kishenganga basin, It is possible, of 

course, that later investigations may bring to light deposits 

of aquamarine in the basin; if so, material can be produced 

and shipped from them at a profit under the existing conditions 
Meanwhile, the excessively high transport 


to a search for gem stones, gold 
values of whieh are igh 


costs to a quarter or less of the ficures at present 
ing e oposal has been discussed from time to time in 
extend the railway into Srinagar, but the weight 
sent is adverse in view of the t 
and mainteining a railway 
lack of sufficient freight the year round to make 
ofitabl Fre nine by etveret’ atte Dee ae 
that this, if put inte t, 
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would bring about a ver) substantial reduetion in transport 
charges. A road building hg ye has been <iven some 
consideration also, and if it is carried out and oonpesens 
truck lines are given access to the Vale there will regul 
some reduction in transport charges. None of these changes 
or improvements in the transport system now serving the 
Vale of Kashmir would affect the heavy costs of transport 
from the Kishengenge basin to roaedhead at Sonnerwani. The 
means which have been proposed to cheapen transport charges 
across these mountains are two: (1) the installation of 
electric-powered cableways; and (2) the improvement of the 
Kishenganga waterway so that goods could be safely rafted 
down the river as far as its Junction with the Jhelum near 
Vuseffarabad, whence they would be transferred to truck and 
carried to the rail at Rawalpindi. The installation 

of small hydro-electric jects on the Kishengangea and 
elsewhere in western Ka has been spoken of, but it 
appears wnilikely that they will be undertaken very soon. 
No scheme ig thought to be under consideration by His 
Highness' Government for the improvement of the Kishenganga 
waterway, nor is it likely that any will seon be introduced 
since the present provision fer the transport of goods 
packtrain and ¢ e back. along the Gilgit road and simi 
trails seems to be considered sufficient by the authorities 
of the Government. 


The beryl oéeurrence at Gaiwala Patri preved dis- — 
appointing. <A large boulder of biotite gneiss with a 
lenticle of albitic and quartz sich pegmatite con 
less than 1% of beryl associated with tourmaline and muscovite 
with accessory chalcopyrite and pyrite lies in the midst of 
scves SS 5 Song Peruano fiete wethen® Sere Se 


gmatite 
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In no case, however, was beryl found to be present in an 
amount greater than ’ about 1% of the dike rock. The beryl 
crystals see range in color from skyeblue to yellowish - 

ereen . { cherical analysis of specimens showed that the 
matergal analyzed has a content of a little over 13% of 

bed. No material of sem quality was observed. a. ca ® 
we informed Vakharia that in our opinion the material 

not warrant being worked, 


6. T examined a mica deposit above Seri, a few miles 
below Kalabun c ent and quartz occurrences near Falowai. 
The material examined was found to be of inferior quality 
and Jacking in commercial interest. 


; me wd 7. an”. t +43 , 4 ‘\ ere, ; \ 


7. Kashmir and Jammu, evbr acing an aree of 84,516 
square miles, is one of “he largest Indian States. The 
State is traversed by the Outer, Middle and Inner ranges 
of the Himalayas; extensive tracts lie at an altitude 
exceeding 10,000 feet and ere practically inaccessible for 
about 7 months to 9 months of the vear. Despite these 
formidable handiceps, the Government undertook some years 
azo to have a “niner al audit" made of its resources. The 
howe ir al precionse findings are Sen takned in a series of 
’ Siu 4 "4 *) we OF Fede *, ice e@ele Fe 


Viddler ss, co ver: ng? 


Bauxite deposits of Jamm: Province (1928); 
Kalokot, Metka, meee and other 
oalfields (1929) 

Ore deposits of lead, copper, sine, iron and 

other metals fn Jenmu & Kashmir State (1929)3 
Precious and semi-precious stones of 
Th nite F = it of BP ip Uri Tehsil 

e Gr 8 aripura 
ac date) 5 , ’ 


So ae ghey A 


in the Jammu 
(no date); 


~ Bap yey shows the location of the principal known 
deposits s of the State, those which are described the 
literature listed above. 


alley, Uri Tehsil, 
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Se It will be noted that besides the Kalabum locality 
there are several others in Kashmir where aquamarine and 
ber,» 1 have been reported, The chief one is at Dasu @m 
the Braldu River in Baltistan (N35943°:575°31'). Miner 
occurrences nave been noted in pegmatites, at the sapphire 
mines at Sumjam, at Dangel near Kaban, near Hamur and 
near Chishote, Output from all these localities ‘as 
beon extremely small, 


Qe The best known ger stones produced in Kashmir are 

tne celebrated sapphires at Sumjam and Dangel. Ning 
¢e¢currenceg neve Seen noted at Shasho lagshula and near | 
Leh. A few fine cr stals of rubellite and screen tourmaline 
have been obtained near Suciam, Quartz (rock erystal) 

has beer obtained from tee Padar on Kishtwar hills, 

the Rashe and Brald: Valleys (near the Dasu aquamarine 
locality) and near Kuardo. Amszonestone as been obtained 
from Chishote, 


10. Coldepenning is sporadically carried on in the valleys 
of the Siuru and other rivers above Kargil and to a lesser 
extent in sections of te Indus valley in Ladakh, Baltistan 
end Cilecit. The yield upeto-date has been very small. 

Le Several minor occurrences of argentiferous galena 
have been worked by primitive methods at Buniyar and 
Rigote, and showings of galena are reported near Ranmsu, 
Dharni, Khaleni and Shumshal, Nofie of these is believed 

to be of commercial importance, Copper cecurrences have 
been noted at Shumalial, Rad Nala and Cainte in the Riasi 
District. The Scumahal deposit was drilled, with 
unsatisfactory results; Middlemigs gonsidered that the 
drilling hag not afforded a conclugive answer ag to the 
possible importance of these deposits. Spalerite, the 
sulphide of zinc, has been noted at severa localities, 

but it fs believed that none of the deposits is of comercial 
interest. Irom ores - magnetite at Gangani, and siderite, 
hematite and limonite bands in the Coal Measures @nd 
Nummlities of the Jammu coalficlds - are described 
Widdlemiss. ite conservatively calculates about 5 million 
tons of highegrade hematite at Khandli, the deposit whese 
characteristics seemed to him the most promising. 
Titanium-bearing minerals have been observed et Wari Khawah 
in miner amounts and as an important constituent in the 
bauxites of Jammu, An analysis of. Jammu bauxites from 


& 
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the Chakar field by J. ti.&. PATTINGON of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
shows titania present in amounts ranging from 7.31 to 16.51%. 
Minor occurrences of nickel associated with pyrrhotite and 
doubtful pentalandite have been observed by Pandit Lebu Ram. 
Ochre deposits are said to be plentiful et Nur Khwah, Rata 
Sar and Jhuggi in the Jhelum valley. Middlemiss caleulates 
the presence of a little over 4 million tons of graphite 

and graphitic material at Braripura, which thus far finds 

a limited use as a pigrent and lubricant. A siliceous 
abrasive of good quality, consist in a granulated compact 
voleanic glass, is deseribed by Middlemiss from Risin Spur, 
Khunamuh, near Srinagar. Various building stones and 
roadmetas materials cecur in the State, <1 ag oy Be 


near Ladakh, is in too inaccessible a locality to 
interest for commercial exploitation, A number of minor 
occurrences of barite are recorded. A small exposure of 
white g Gere translucent and very pure steatite resem)ling 


that from the Marble Rocks of Jubbalpore is record: d at a 
point one mile from Kimian, Other localities have also been 
recorded, but no specimens of block steatite have been 
obtained from them. Fullers earth and bentonite have been 
observed in Budil area and Bhimber Bagaer. The Budil 
material was tested by the Attock 011 Com any and rejected, 
The bentenite from Bhimber Bagaer is considered to be 
suitable as a d:-coloriger and absorbent and is favorably 
situated for cheap transport to Gujarat station on the North 
Western Railwar. 


12. The at‘ention of the Covernment of Kaghmir and Jammu 
at the present time is being given to the fuel and bauxite 
‘yesources of the Gtate rather than the other minera} 
resources, The coals, which are of Tertiary age, are sub- 
bituminous in general. Some portions of the coal-beds contain 
some bituminous and anthracitic coal, containing a low 
centage of volatile matter and high percentage of carbon. 
he moisture-eontent is almost wniformly rather ig | an 
emalysis cited Midélemiss showing an average of ilk te 
Tests of the ¢ qualities of the various Jamm 
have been made, no conclusive general results of them 
have been published, It has been stated by SIR CYRIL FOX 
that cer of these coals "coke stramgly". Jamm coals 
have been suecessfully utilised in hand forges, 
it has been adjudged satisfactory for locemotives. 
Middlemiss congervatively estimates a total of 42 million tens 
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of easily accessible coal of good quality from the Jammu 
fields. The Government of the State has been utilising 
lignite reeently as well in order to relieve local fuel 
shortages. Preliminary s'udies have been made by ome 

or more intercsted parties to determine whether the 

lignite of Kashmir could be processed so as to yield 
montan wax and other by-products, and whether it could be 
briquetted and made into a suitable fuel. The briquetting 
tests are said to have given promising results; og 
decisive has eventuated with regard to the 

montan Wax or other = Toma & The Covernment the 
State, however, is unwilling at the moment to give 
concessions Ww der would pee rok fur ther exper inenting om 
the utilization of the lignite Bauxite is widely dige 
tributed, especially in ihe Middlemiss gives a 
complete ” description of the occurrences and of the 
characteristics of the material. D. i. Wadia, Mineral 
Adviser, Planning and Development Department *covernment 
of India, has suggested te the authorities of the State the 
wisdom of attemptin, to interest outside capital far the 
exploitation of the bauxite resources of the State, liyédree 
electric power can be developed, ne points out, and the 
natural conditions at present faver in, the establishzent 
of an aluminum industry. The British Aluminium ge 
and the Aluminum Company of America tested the bauxi 

Jamm at the request of the State authorities in 1922, but 
concluded that the alumina extraction is inferior to t 
from the various other bauxites available to then. 
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1. Between August 19, 1944 and Septenber 1944, I 

was absent from Delhi on a field a dene all an occurrence 

of beryl near Giddarpur, Mansehra Tehsil 7 North-West Frontier 
f 


Province and of relevan oe in the ice of the Deputy 
Commissioner BR gay ae: the Tehsildar, Mansehra, I 
Was ac anied by SGT. Bee Cpl.) ALBERT Re MENKE Signal 
7 tar United A. a Army, whose services were on loan to 
ns Ba for the purpose of facilitating our geological 
taviet tions. The Giddarpur investigation was undertaken 
at the instance of BARKAT RAM of Lahore, whose representative 
MIKLAS GRUENBERG also joined my party. The findings of the 
investigation were adverse, for the grade of ore proved to 
be too to be worked. ". nevert eless wish to make the 
findings of record herewith as, I believe, they are not 
devoid of inter: st, 


Jesation ane History of mining proper ty 


2 The attached map shoves the location of Abbottabad 

a few miles from railhead of the North Western Rallway a 

Havelian; of Mahsehra, the headquarters of the aes 

ind aon near the site of the mining ~ yy 

fecare ty Itself is shown deli-ited on ed ‘on Shee Ho, 43 bmg 
strict, at the erd of the report, at the scale of 

1 ineh to a mile. It is just north of the Forest Rest House 
of Hawa Cali Banda (34°29'N:73°6'R). In the application 
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for a Prospecting License, the gurveyor 5. VY! bounds 
tne tract as follows: “ @ srea proposed is {.fo.0. Folnt 
is e2 mile north along the line joining ©! £193 and © €189. 
6 ia 1.64 miles due east of A. Point C is 0.40 mile 
thof 3. Point D is | 83 mile south of > #189 and 
F193. > le aleo 1.2% miles from C and 1.03 miles from A. 
ear e i's 44¢ acres, or °.7 square mile," 


Building Gociety, Peshawar Cantt, thus made an application for 
a minins lease for mica in the Giddarpur Estate belonging to 
OVOMED APSAL LAR, Jagirdar of the Mensehra Tehsi!, ‘ezara 
iatrict, North-West Frontier Province on Nay lb, 1420, € 
ad received a Certificate of Approval om April 27, 1939, to 
prospect tue areca @ a part tuereof. ne coPresponden e 
in the “Deputy Comoigsioner's file indicates that the area 
under ication by Ishar Dass Kapur for a mining lease is 
under the management of the Court of Vards. I(t was surssested 
that the timber on the site was probably an ovject of intercst 
to the appticeant, so tre Assistant C: aaissioner recommended 
that tne contr acter should be made to purchase all standing 
timber at «a price fixed by tne Conservator of Forests. It Was 
urged that ea charge of fis. 20,°°00/e at least should be made 
for * e lease, and that a separa’ Se license to mine ber:1 be taken 
out by the applicant in view of information made available by 
. ULEON ang other geologists. Accordingly, a separate 
ssatiasthen to mine beryl was made on September {. 1939, The 
Deputy Commissioner's office sanctioned the granting of a 
lease od fixed its terms at tie. l/= per acre for dead rent, 
ond a royalty of 5% of pit's mouth value of all miea produced 
and of 20: of value of #11 beryl produced. The cxploring 
license was granted October 24, 1939. The lease was granted 
for a period of 30 years and was renevable upto 9. A letter 
from Rai Bahadur Isher Dass Kapur in 1941 addressed to the 
Deputy Commissioner's office, Abbottabad, stated his expec~ 
tation of producing mica to tne value of "Re. 2,900/= a cer 
and beryl "if found" to the value of is, 4,000/< a year. The 
records showed, however, a less sizeable product. on > ved 
been anticipated. An outp ut aggregating 5,200 Ton ye g nica 
Was produced up to May 22 P1944 including 170 
scissor-cut mica, % pounds of dre.sed "Bima", a 30 30  — 


of mica splittines. Byoen' for a few specinens, no beryl was 


proiuced. ‘The lesser lost interest in the prospects, and 
when he received an inquiry from Barkat Rem of Lahore was glad 
to welcome the opportunity it seemed to promise of lgaving without 
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incurring loss a ve ture that had proved nearly fruitless 
as a mineral producer, The question on which T was asked 
to advise Sarkat “am through his representative ". Gruenber,g 
was wietier te beryl possibilities on the property would 
‘ustify taking over Ishar Dass Kapur's lease. Our office 
vas interested at this time in encouraging output of Indian 
heryl wierever foasible and in this commection had made 
contact with barkat Ra’. In the course of ascertaining 
whether beryl-bearing land were open for mineral entry, his 
attention iad been directed by is friends to the property 
of Isnar Dass Kapur. 


LeOLonY 


4. A sketch map is attached showing tne geology of a 

portion of North-West Frontier Province including “ansehra 
Tengil. The region is ane in which there ere virzations 

of toe mountain structures, though their dominant trend is 
northeast. iT.i« rugged tract rising to about 5,500 feet in 
which the Giddarpur estate ad Ishar Dass Kapur's leased 

erond are situated has been developed in the pre-<Canbrian 
Salkhalas series comprising highly folded and usgua!ly compressed 
slates, phyllites, quartaites, mica-schists, carbonaceous and 
graphitic scRists, crystalline limestones dolomites and 
biotitee;nelsses, They attain their typical deve opment in 
various parts of ‘‘azara District and in Kashmir. They are 
syntaxial wit’. the Jutogh series in the 81 la-eChakrata area. 

D. Ns WADIA, the leading authority on the lithology of these 
rocks, writes that they display some affinity with the Dharwar’ an 
rocks of Hajputans and of the Singhbhum District, 


° The country from Abbottabad to Nansehra was geclogically 
surveyed many years ago by ©.5. MIDPDLEMIGS, formerly of the 
Geological Survey ef India. ‘“ubsequently C. de P. POTTER, 
Dj. Wadia, A.Le Coulsam, ond fA. CERF of the Geological 
Survey of india, nave carried on further investigations. Gee 
examined the leased property of Ishar Dass Kapur in June 1940 
at the request of the Deputy Commissioner, Abvottabad. Writing 
of the geology, Gee describes the property as lying in a sone 
@f vighly micaceous schists which ceecur between two sones of 
gray granitoid gneiss. The schist is finely foliated and 
grades into occasional layers of cranite-bearing and Sree 
mica character. There are intercalations of a dark, 
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aaa 
wentriering epidorite, Its dip is fairly cons‘ant, between 

5° to JON or north by east. The schist forms fairly 

sharp junctions wit the gneiss as a rule. Quartz bands 

occur at different horizons, rangin, from a few inches to 

as large as 12 feet in thickness, These bands are lenticular 
and conform cenerally with the dip of the folia in the 

schist. Certain of the intercalations contain mica, In the 
upper part of one of these cropping out on the east side of 
the ridge about half a mile north by east of the Forest Rest 
‘ouse a quartzose lenticle gives place to a brecciated 
pe:matite containing quartz aid feldspar, witi: muscovite in 
small "books" from half an inch to 4 jnches in thiciness, 

and erystels of pale greenish beryl, The extent of tne mica- 
beryl quartz rock is relatively limited," Gee concluded, 


6, DR. Y.S. DUBEY, Honorary Professer of Econonic Geology 


{i the Benares “Nindu University and employed as a consultant 

by Ishar Dass Kapur to advise him as to the possibilities 
presented by the property he contemplated leasing, examined 

the outcrops and prospect pits. iis examination convinced 

him that adequate prospecting of the dikes that showed any 
promise would cost about Rs. 10,000/-. tHe found that transport 
from the mine via Giddarpur to railhead at Havelian would cost 
between annas 12 and Ke. 1/= per maund, or about is. 26/- 

a ton. He wrote that tnese transport and other charges could 
be carried provided mica is present in large amounts and is 

of good quality. On going over tiie ground, ovever, he Gone 
eluded that the mica-bearing bodies are few and are neither 
thick nor persistent. Many of the mica samples which he 

sew showed “strain effects" which he believes resulted from 
metamorphism. He estimates that beryl does not exet Between 
l and 2 percent of the quartzose lenticles and declares that 

it eould be mined only as a by-product. His over-all conclusiaqn 
was that the ground promised only a 1 to 9 chance of being 
profitable to work, 


Eatingis of possibilities 


Ze My first tas* was to check the bee oe examiners ' 
descriptions of the size, extent and character of the bodies 
contain economic minerals. I found two prineipal thy 
dikes of lenticular clinracter striking about 175° to 

with a nearly vertical dip. The outcrops were impersistent 
and showed a cousiderable fluctfation in width, wiich, however, 
rever exceeded 14 feet and averaged under 2 feet. Exposures 
1 Ppt db ae Me eo disclosed a similar varia- 
bilit ong the dip. The dikes consisted mainly in orthoclase 
and ocl feldspar with subsidiary amounts of albite, 
with massively crystalline quarts. 


410 MILES. 


atl 
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rhere the micn oceurpred it was in mall pockets, Ko 
extended excayntion ha@ been done to follow leaders from 
ese pockets, 4g the outerop appears in a rugged terrane 

shows at t e surface the mineralogical character of the 

erial in the dikes at various jiorizgons. Il observed tnat 
‘ica oecurs only in small pockets on this property. A 
careful scrutiny of all th xpésures failed to reveal the 
presence of a single beryl crystal, The watchman who had 
been left as caretaker by the ovner informed us that only a 
ew cervstals of beryl Nad ever been obtained there and they 
ned been removed as specinens. 


a Ye ex’ cnecked tie ranre of probab.le cosis tor nining 
beryl in Giddarpur estate. Our f!gures are shown in the 
appendix attached, I reaciied tiie conclusion that it would 


be umprofitable to attempt mining of bery! in Mansehra Tehsil 
from anv deposit containing less than 3 and 4 percent of the 
material, the average beryliia cortent of whic: oust exceed 
114. 


9 On the basis tat bervl if present is exceedingly rare 
in Tshar Dass Kapur's property, the mica occurring tlere ig 
sporadic and of doubtful cuvality, and the pegmatite dikes 
containing these minerals are inpersistent, T reported 
adversely on the possibilities to Barkat fam. 


a " , 3 
Area under examination covers 277 seres 


Itex of Expenditure Rate of Expenditure Tetal Expenditure Remarks 
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‘xpler Rs. 10/8/- 2a. 10/8/- 
(b) Security Deposit Rs. 100/e per sq mile or 
any part thereof 100/e/e= 
(c) Acreage fee te. 1/1/e per acre Rs. 294/5/- 
(ad) Certificete of 
Approval Rae /<-f/~ R 50/</e 


(e) Mining Lease 
Deposit Rs. 600/-/- 
(f) Prospecting lease RB. 100/e plus_Sec rity 
Deposit RB. 200/-/= 
(g) Roya’ty Fee 1) Mica ~- 5 


(h) Maximum tity of 
mater removeable 
free of royalty ' 2) Miea 10° 
3) Migee 1, 2 or 5 toms 
accor éing te classifi- 
; P — of naterial 
Haximum dead rent Re. 1/-/- acre Xs. 277/e/e 
¢ Surface Rent . Annas 4 ser eure RBe UL 


(= le) 


Item of Expenditure 


* a 
(9 Conpreasor steel drilis 
6 foot comal in 


5) Sledve hammers (14 
to 12 lbs.) 


ce) 50 Iron Pans 
h 
(i 


25 Wheel Barrows 
25 Crowbars 


Rope 


(xk) 300 Baskets 

(1) 25 Sacks per ton of 
material shipped 

(ms) 4 Lights (erdinary lamps) 

{n) O11 for lamps 


NBe 5/=/- each 
AB. 1/8/=- per gin. 


. 7 ofeo to 
8: ig00/af~ 


— — ee 


Iter of expenditure Rate of expenditure i. Total expenditure Renarks 


8 
( 


a anding timber for 
timbering of mine Rs. 50/- to 160/= per tree 
(1) Cest of cutting this 
timber 
bg Dressed timber 
ec) Fuel timber 


: 
E 


fF coolies 


i 
E 


{ 


ané houging is not 
provided 


eee 
ay 


i 
i" 


(b) Expert (Mininc "mgineer) fs. 400/</- per month 
(c) Clerk( Accountant) Rs. lui /=-/- per month 
é) Shipping Clerk tse 60/-/~ per month 
e) ‘ffice boy iB. 20/</= per month 


-3-« 


7 
TL. 
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Total ¥xpendi ture nenarks 


to Gidderpur-4 niles Re. 1/-/- er day plus food Fs. 10/= per day. main 


(i) 10 coeclies 


District road from ‘ | belies ¢ te help 
Gidcarpur to Khaki-5 miles , District ? # De 
(4) 5 eoolies te. 1/-/- per day ig. ' naintain this ma 
plus food | road.‘verage work 
-ing months 4 
per yeast. 


move ore from 's.2/«/- per day for Rs. 19/6/- Bach mle 


herseman for 3} miles. for horseman 


e. l/ef/~ per day 
C iddarrure5 coolies plus food 


«o 4 « 


ee 


ee . 2 + LTT ~~ — 


Iter of expenditure Rate of expenditure Total expenditure 
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1@. l/«/= per ow plus "se. 5/-/= per day 
ft 


“Be 7 /= to 40/- Gay 
Ciddarpur to. lus pe ,oil A 
trad ihees)<40. miles driver char«ces. 


(e) & galicns of petrol and &s. 2/7/9 Pp lou 
gealion of cil per of petrol 


As. 10/< per room per Rs. 20/-/= per month 
mentih. 


- 4 tooms,t- ree s. 10/- per roon per Rs. 40/</=- per month 
are «af. He for month. 
watchrmar. 
-) Pate oan in Gldcerper RS. W/e/= per menth Rs. 3 /-/- per month 
>) t 1 in Navelian Ne. %/-/- per month Re 3/-/- per nonth 
iroas 2 per sack per Annas 2 per sack per week 


Re. 1/-/e per day per ise 5 «f= per day. 
ecolie \ 
Rail shipment from 
Havelian to Deli "cs. 1/04 per mound Re. 1/346 per zsaund 
plus anmneas 2 per rupee 
sur char ge 


eSe 


Iter of exp nditure Rate of expenditure Total expenditure Remarks 
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Delhi te Bombay amas 2 per rupec ; maund 
surcharge 


ease from Ime trough Decrease 10% production & 
Au, ust increase 30% transportation 
mine to railhead. 


Ae samrie ig not taken by 
Assayer “s. 56/- per sample ite 0/-/= 
8. If sampte is teker br agsayer ~s. 96f~ per sammie B. W/o/e 


———— a 
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Roads, metalied: according to importance, milestone | 1: 63 360. 
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. do. °. . a 
, —— 
Furl 4 4 2 O ————— 
Cart-track. Camel-track. Mule-path (pass) . ee . ; ——4 —— eens 
Foot-path. Road in bed of stream. Level crossing aiid f : ad 4000 S000 
. 00 30 ES 
Bridges: with piers; without. Causeway Ford com /f /f Yards 1000 200 0 ali 1000 gral 20 ) a 
Stream. Approximate water-course. Canal > 4 al PORTA re ee ' 
PP - Ir 50) Contour Intervals 50 feet re approximate 
River banks: shelving; steep, 1oto20ft.; over 20ft ~—LS lt pM Contours @ 
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: | approx 
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a 
Villages ypen. walled: ruined: deserted Antiquities — # Aaw 


Huts: permanent; temporary. Fort. Tower. Chhatri 


Administrative index F ‘ — 
' 
‘ 
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Church Mosque Temple Pagoda idgah Tomb 


| Dams: masonry; earthwork. Weir(anicut in Madras) 
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000 a a 
10¢ — —e is ae at GOOO 8=Yards | | Lighthouse: Lightship. Buoys: lighted; unlighted Anchorage 


| Grass: high: low. Cane. Bamboo. Plantain 


Contour Intervals 50 feet. 
Palms: areca; paimyra; other.Conifer. Other trees. Scrub 


biue where Contours are approximate 


. ‘Contours. Form-tines Rocky slopes 
A relative height, .257, represents the : 
| Cliffs.Sand features: (i) hills & dunes (2) confused hills 3) shifting '4) flat 


>ured yellow. approximate height, in feet, between the 
of State, top and bottom of a steep siope. Snow and ice forms |) glacier (2) moraine 
are shown by Wooded areas are coloured ereen 3) crevasses 4) scree 
,5) perpetual snow 
. _ Boundary, demarcated: international 


province or state 


! Reserved Forests have been corrected from extra-departmentai information. 
undemarcated: international; province or state 


| district or tribal 
icaaaid 3 | : subdivn.tahsil,taluk or townsnip; forest 
FERENCE ON THIS MAP = . or Sel tene S | Boundary pillars: surveyed; not fouad 
ON GRID as 3 | | Graves. Oil-well. Mine. Battie-field, with year *: 1846 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


NO ,.476 OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


a ee ae, 


UNRESTRICTED 
SUBJECT: 


New Delhi 


, 


India, February 4, 1946 

li 
Trensmitting Maps of South Indian Mineral 
Localities, 


TREES HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
3 WASHINGTON, SEOARTMEN! OF S 
gir: ee ee 


/ i have the honor to enclose four sets containing 
mt téven maps each with the suggestion that the sets be 
>/distributed es follows: one for the Department, one for 
a} ‘Department of Commerce, one for the United States 
3 reau of Mines, and one for the United States Geologi- 
=} cal Survey. 


The eleven maps included in each set are as follows: 


south 
South 
South 


South 
South 


India 
India 
India 


India 
India 


Geology, 

Chief Mineral Localities, 

Chief Deposits of Strategic and 
Critical Minerals, 1939-1945, 
Beryl, 

Columbite - Tantalite, 


South India -- Corundunm, 

Malabar Coast -- Principal Deposits of Ilemite- 
Monazite-bearing Minerals Sands, 

South Indian Monazite-bearing Mineral Sands, 

Indian Monazite -- Annual Outputs, 1911-1943, 

south India -= Quartz Deposits, 

Geological Correlation Table of Parts of India, 


1 
2 
3 
4) 
3) 
6 ) 
7) 
8 
J 
0 
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These maps, which have been provided to the Mission 
by the Special Representative of the FEA-New Delhi, and 
which were prepared by Mr, Andrew V, Corry of FEA-India, 
will serve to illustrate the text of the following des- 
patches: 


Despatch No, 347, November <4, 1945; Mineral 
Sands and other Mineral Industries of Travancore, 


Despatch No, 362, December 4, 1945; Nonemetallic a 
Minerals Industries of Mysore States and South India. 


Despatch No, 365, December 4, 1945: Abrasives Ps 


Industry in Mysore, 


Despatch No, 3566 


ao 
hd 


LA 


Despatch No, 366, December 4, 1945: Chromite in 
Mysore State, 


Despatch No, 367, December 4, 1945; Foreign Cooperation 
in the Development of Mysore Minerals Welcomed, 


Despatch No, 368, December 4, 1945; Gold Mining Activities 
Madras Presidency and Mysore State, 


in Hyderabad (Deccan) 


Despatch No, 372, December 3, 1945; Kyanite, 


Despatch No, 378, December 6, 1945; Indian Aluminum 
Industry Including Plant in Travancore, 


Despatch No, 579, December 6, 1945: Macras Phosphatic 
Fertilizers and Mysore Chromite, 


Despatch No, 386, December &, 1945; Mineral Resources 
Being Investigated in Madres Presidency, Salem Magnesite, 


Despatch No, 4le, December <1, 1945: Maps and Graphs 
Illustrating Mineral Sands Industry, Travancore, 


Despatch No, 430, January 3, 1946: Radio-active Minerals 
in India, Including Monazite of Madras Presidency and 
liysore, 


Respectfully yours, 


George R, Merrell 


a " 


Enclosures: 
Four sets of eleven maps each, 


Copies to consulates in India with two sets of maps 
to Madras, 


Original and ozalid to Department, 
STMills/ jp 
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METAL TRADERS._.INC 
6&7 WALI S TRE FET 
NEW YORK 5 


A FAL ft ADDRESS SF ROLATEM N ¥ 


TELEPHONE BOWLING GREEN @ 42284 


asi : Mangilall, P-lo Kalakar Street, 
(% « 7 .** _ F ‘ ? ' Al w % p® bry “ } .% ns + . 
Pe leuttea, -s ‘ thy S <A * ws 4 : ; ai 4 ~ B- Pu te he he eet _ Wa haa ment fror Jeleutta 
on a6 . A ‘ . oo : ~ 
to Mobile, abdama~ deliver S- ield Steel & Iron Comnany. 


~ 


a’ re s , a , ‘. 4 a ‘ Yr “ 7 }, > ror >| a . . 
erxerandass Mangilall have shinved to dat wainst our contract 


o 


i1 
aooroximately 11,000 tons and now inform us by cable tha 
difficulty in obtaining railway wagons for the 
the mines to Calcutta, and tney heve requested 
tne matter. 


Would you be kind enough to cable the ery of the War Transport 
Division at the American Consulate in New Delhi requesting that pre 
ta 


Mangilall be given whatever assistance they may require in order to obtafn‘the 


railway wagons necessary to transmit the Ore to the port. 
you may be able to grant us, we are, 
Yours very truly, 


METAL TRADERS, INC. 


sat il 
L/L CA, 


In reply refer to 
TR 845. 6559/3-1846 


Metal Traders, Inc., 
67 Wall street, 
Hew York 5, New York. 


Sirs: 


This is in reply to your letter of March 18, 1946, 
relative to the difficulty Harkarandass Mangilali 
Calcutta, India experiencing in obtaining railway 
wagons for the Be or oo of manganese ores sold 


te you for shipment from Calcutta to Mobile, Alabama 
for delivery to the Slosa-Sheffield Steel & Iron 


Company . 


You have requested that the Department of State 
cable the Secre of the War Transport Division at 
the American Consulate at New Delhi in the interest 
of ob the necessary railway wagons for Harkar- 
andass Mang to transport the ore from the mines 
to Calcutta. The Department is informed that due to , 
the cessation of public purchases in India, the United 
States Government has withdrawn from participation in 
the Forward . ener’ P Committee and con- 
eek Be ienger has sontast with the Var 

Department of the Government of India. 
The % is further advised that railway 
priorities in India are wag Race requested by this 
Govermment save in highly exceptional cases. 


It is the unders 


O7SBi-f/6SGS9°CrE 


Adl-/b 389‘ sh3 


ao Ge 


allocation to the consumers upon approval of the 
Civilian Production Administration. It appears that 
if the delay in shipment of ores is seri inter- 
fering with the operations of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron the matter should be called to the 
attention of the GPA. 


Very truly yours, 


) 


aT 

Donald D. Kennedy 
Chief, International 
Resources Division 
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1946, from the 
"Corrundum Devosits 


February 28, 1946 


Westmore Wilicox, ESqe, 
Special Representative, 


from: Michael D. Lyons 
Minerals Specialist. 


SUBJECT’ CORRUNDUI DEPOSITS O REVA SIATE AND NELGHS ORIN 


1. Crystal corrunéum continued during the War to be 
critical strategic material, and it was anticipated by the FEA 
office, Washington, that the demand for this mineral would 
continue for some considerable time after the cessation of 
hostilities, I wrote a Report on this mineral and its 
occurrences in South India, (A REPORT ON THE OCCURRENCES OF 
CORUNDUM IN SOUTH INDIA AND POSSIBILITIES OF PRODUCTION: WITH 
AN APPENDIX ON CORUNDUM IN QTHER PARTS OF INDIA’ December 17 
1945) in which I pointed out that the marginal nature of most 
Indian deposits of crystal corundum made it necessary to 
consider the advisability of increasing the present price paid 
by American importers, 


2. Rewa State has an enormous deposit of corundum near Pipra 

in the Singrauli area, but the high price demanded by the Rewa 
trade and the unacceptable quality of the samples submitted by 
them to the FEA during the War are reasons why no orders have 
been given by American importers, I made an effort to discover the 
factors responsible for this high price and also to find suitable 
corundum either in this or neighboring deposits. Pipra corundum 
received by the FEA has always been of the massive rock type, 
not of the crystal variety, and generally carried varying 
percentages of sillimanite and other mineral impurities. Wo 
crystal corundum, the type desired by the American trade, was 
received from Rewa State, 


3. Rewa State mineral resources have been the object of a 
number of reports. Notable among them has been the comprehensive 
a of the State Geologist, KAIKHUSHRU P. SINOR, MINERAL 
RESOURCES (F REWA STATE, C.Ie, published by order of the State 
of’ the eal 123. Aes 11 tesatuare 

summary ous ra 
by some novel recommendations of its writer Is 

L RESOURCES (F REWA STATE", by SIR CYRIL FOX, former 
Director ef the Geological Survey of India, which was completed 
in 1945. Im general much remains to be learned abou t the 
mineral occurrences of this State, as various geologists who 


ef @ 


have had occasion to report m minerals of this State have 
pointed out, 


4. <A great handicap in developing the State of Rewa is the 
lack of adequate transport facilities, Although the State is 
over 12,000 square miles in area, it has in the way of railway 
lines oily the C.I.P. railway line which runs from Calcutta 

to Bombay vie Allahabad, and a few lines in the southern 
portion of the State serving mainly the coal fields, and in the 
rif of motorable roads only the trunk roads from Bensres ard 
Allahabad to Bombay, and a small number of feeder roads, 
Pipra, for example, lies m the banks of the Rehr, a umnavigable 
river nearly a mile wide, On the bank opposite Pipra there is 
a cart track which may be described as merely jeepable, which 
connects with a fair weather motor road about 15 miles away. 
This road is about 90 miles long, and connects with the Bombay 
to Calcutta trumk road. The fakr weather road of 90 miles 
length can scarcely be used from the time the rains begin to 
fall in the monsoon season about Jume until some time 
November, During the mansoons three wunbridged-rivers in the 
way become impassible, Over two of these private ferries 
propelled by poling, are required but these ferries do not 
operate during the momsoon months, The few tons of corundum 
which are mined annually at Pipra are taken on the backs of 
pack animals to Mirzapur, about 100 miles north of Pipra, at 

a cost of about Rs 75 per long ton, ar by motor lorries along 
the 90 mile fair weather road to the trunk road, and tiere a 
further 80 miles by a good road to Sutna railway station. 

The average annual production of corundum from Rewa State all 
from the Pipra deposit only, is aboufs thirty tons, ge 
there is a considerable range of differences in annual output, 


5. The corundum deposit of Pipra (N.23°58* : £,82° 44°) lies 
in a part of the country which is predominately composed of 
Peninsular Gneiss. A few miles west the country rock is mostly 
of the Barakar formation, which carries most of the coal of 
India. Coal is also found in a number of localities within 20 
miles of Pipra. The country rock of Pipra is foliated has 
a east to west trend, wit® a dip to the south of about 30%, 


6. Corundum is found in a hill about 100 feet high and forms 
a bed about 2000 feet long and 300 feet wide, It runs east 
and west, The western portim is surrounded by a band of 
quartgzesiliimani llite schist, which has enclaves of 
gy anulite ornblende schist. The eastern portion 
s in contact with a porphyritic gneiss with microcline, some 

orthoclase, biotite and quartz. A pegmatite bearing muscovite 
and tourmaline is found about amile southeast of this deposit, 


. generally believed that the reserves of corundum at 


Pipra , e It may be much more than that. The 
corundum rock co sists mainly of minute grains and crystals of 
corundum interlocked to form a very tough material, 


Associated intimately with the corundum are ik ope A of 
sillimanite, magne titem rutile ond other minerals, in varying 
ror tions. “his has not heen : cceptable to Americ an 

SON SUMET S » ane the several specie ns sent for tests during the 
ar were round unsuitable, 


Se The cost of Rewa corundum is very great. It sells delivered 
at Sutna railway station at Re 485 a long tm. The reasons for 
tals high price are troef'old « The transportation costs are 
high, a although the Chief Engineer of Rewa State informed me 
that he thought this item ‘of expense could greatly be reduced 
by the introduction of motor lorries and the improvement of 
the ronds if large orders for this corundum were placed. The 
other reason for the high cost of th: s corundum is the 
inefficient mining method used. As Grilling in the t: —_ rock 
ts exceedingly difficult and as the local miners heve — a 
smajl amomt of inferior explosives available in the loca 
narkets oi which they depend, very little blasting is done, and 
the rock is loosened largely "by the primitive method of heating 
by wood fires, Under proper conditions the cost of commdum 
delivered at Sutna railway station shoulda not exceed Rs. 100/ 
per long ton, 


9. It is possible that other corundum deposits are yet to be 
discovered in the tungle clad hills of the parts of the 
country south and east of Pipra in Mirgapur District of British 
India and in Sirguje State, One outerop has indeed been found 
near Karkota village, about three miles from Pipra on the 
opposite side of the "Rehr River. This deposit was mined about 
forty or fifty years ago. 


10. It is difficult from an examinatia of the surf ace to 
estimate the size of the deposit at Karkote but it is considerable, 
The mat a is probably more promising than that of Pipra 

proper . t is 2 ea rock which contains green mica, probably 

vie in large quantity. The corundum I. usually 
purplish, although sometimes reddish, and occurs in tiny crystals, 
with shades teristic striations, The local business men 

apparently are reluctant to exploit this deposit and seem to 
prefer to interest buyers in Pipra material, which is 

a easier to quarry. This deposit deserves fur ther 


ll. At a considerable distabce from these deposits corundum 


is found in a number of places. Salbanni (23° 4%: 86°920%) in 
Manbhum District is reported to have corundum in oe eee up 
to three pounds in weight, in a vein of kyanite r about a 

wide enclosed in a band of coarseegrained quartz rock 

Ollowing the contact between notemearate rocks and rocks of 
the Dharwer Series, for a distance of about five miles, Tutki 
Ghat in Hazaribagh "District and Barabhum in Singhbhum District 
are among other places in which corundum occurs. 


oe 4 « 


SUMMARY 


12. Pipra has a large deposit of corundum but it is not 
likely that any of it will ever be founda to be of the 
crystal type now desired by the trade in America, and the 
price charged by local dealers is excessive. It is possible 
nowever thet the deposit near Karkota may contain acceptable 
material and that other deposits of acceptable material may 
be found if the area is thoroughly explored. Incese it is 
proposed to endesvor to get acceptable material from this 
area, lying.in Rewa and Sirguja States and in Mirzapur 
District, which geological formations similar to those of 
Pipra are found, it is recommended that assistance in the 
form of transportetion facilities and in the form of mining 
equipment and explosives be offered to rersoms willing to 
mine corundum in thig area, and that it should b>,e made 
Clear that no amomt of argument m the part of miners will 
persuade the American trade to accept the massivéd type of 
corundum rock obtained at Pipra but that the area must be 
searched for curvumdum of an acceptable quality. On the 
enalogy of corundum formations elsewhere it is possible that 
acceptable material may be available in this area, 
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enclosure, 


Enclosure to Despatch No. 541 dated March 25, 1946, from the 
American Mission, New Delki, India, subject: "Possibilities of 
Obtaining Beryl and Other Strategic Minerals in Mirzapur 


District, India." 


February 24, 1946, 


MEMORANDUM 


Westmore Willcox, ESq., 
Special Representative ° 


Michael D. Lyons 
Minerals Specialist. 


SUBJECT: POSSTIBILITT FF OBTAINT ;: ND OTHER STRATE 
te Th ORZAPUR DISTRICT. TIDTL. 


1. The southern portion of Mirzapur District, in the United 
Provinces, India, the portion adjacent to the Central Indian 
States of Rewa and Sirguja, is more than usually interesting 
to geologists pte am minerals of strategic or economic value, 
as several geological formations are found here in close 
proximity and er circumstances of considerable disturbance 
and metamorphism, 


2e The District may be divided into six areas with 
directional tendencies of eastewest. The northernmost is. the 
Ganges river valley of alluvium. Rising up south of the 
Ganges is the prominent tableland of sandstome which is a 
striking feature of scenery for passengers on the Caleutta= 
Delhi railway line. This rises to a rp he of about 600 feet 
above sea level and is composed eine cay dl Upper Vindhyan 
Sandstones, About fifty es seein ar es Valley 
occurs the Kaimur range, which rises to . 2 feet above 
sea level, and is composed largely of Upper Vindhyan sandstones 
of various subdivisions. Immediately south of this = 
cutting the District into two nearly equal areas is the valley 
of the Sone river, which here pursues a west to east course, 
This valley is occup ied by the Lower Vindhyans. The lowest of 
this series is the BA Cc ggg of conglomerates, 
shales, carbonaceous mrt ee aaghet and 
glauconitie sandstones, Belonging to er permost 
is a very constant compact limestone bed of "bent 250 feet 
thickmess. Underl beds wary grea on account of the 
faulted nature of country. Trappoids and porcellanites of 
the second group, indurated, highly siliceous volcanic ashes, 
ee and calcareous shales of the third group, the 
poems re Ne 7 a and the Rohtas group of thin-bedd ” 14mestones 
ar and 


ErOup » 


3e The fifth area, the hilly tract south of the Sone river 
valley, is occupied largely by Bijawar sedimentary series, 


wh ¢h is older than the Vindhyans, and like the Vindhyans, is 
completely lacking in fossils. OQ acc oun t of this absence ¢ 
“ossiis it is impossible to ascertain the ages of these series 
vith any accuracy. The Bijawar series, however, is considered 
preeCambrian, The prevalent rocks of tne ® Bijawar series in 

this area are g. lates, some of sufficiently good quality to be 

of use for roofing purposes, quartzites, limest LONSS 5 basic 
intrusives, and haematitic jaspors, which in places furnish 
useful iron ore, At Kerwania I found a jungle tribe called the 
Agartas mining decomposed, lateritic iron ore for smelting in 
small viliage furnaces, Men and women work in complete darkness 
in shafts sometimes over a hundred feet long, and carry @ a 
mnining operation in a manner in which it is probably that their 
ancestors carried it on lmg before Europe reached the irq age, 
Their village furnaces produce about 5 to 10 pounds a 7 of 

a high grade wrought steel of low combined carbon content, The 
Agerias prevent the free carbon from tecoming combingd by 
carefully keeping the heat of the furnace so low that: the ira 
can never be said actually to melt, The chemical change, the 


elimination of Oxygen, takes place while the ore is kept "at a 
red heat. Their product is considered locally to be of greater 
value for knives and axes than iron or steel from kom 
commercial sources. 


4 The last geological division of the Distriét is that in the 
extreme south bordering on Rewa and Sirgujea States, This may be 
called the Singrauli area, as mich of it is constituted by the 
Singrauli raj or Estate. "The western parts of this area consists 
principally of the Gondwana beds, among which are the Talechirs, 
shales, sandstones and conglomerates , and the coal measures of 
the Damuda group, which constitute the Kota and other coal 
fields, This coal is very extensive and offers a promising 
field for development if, as has been proposed, a railway should 
ever be built to connect this part of the country with present 
means of commmications of m economical value, The coal is 
not of metallurgical grade and will be useful qnly for steam and 
heating purposes. Its value, further, is decreas with the 
building of a mammoth dam in’ the Rehr river near Pipri, about 
20 miles north of the coal fields, from which abundant and 
cheap hydro-electric power will be available within about five 


years. 


5. The southerhmost and eastern portions of this area are 
constituted by an Archaean formation, probably of the Peninsular 
Gneiss series, which includes granktes, various schists, 
diorites, var lous limestones, the dolomitic variety, 
magnetite and quartz beds oe iaatins of a later age, of 
basis and of acid, ates natures. The pegmatites carry 
mica of the muscovi “variety, which has wen mined at different 
times, The remoteness of the’ area, the abundance of dangerous 
wild animals, and other reasons are responsible for the 


unwillingness of Indian miners and prospectors to e : 
area as it deserves, ree) Oe 7 


e3- 


6, I visited a prospecting pit near Sistola, on the border 

of Sirguja, in Mirgapur District, in which muscovite had been 
found, The pit was about & by 20 feet in area and about fifteen 
fect deep. The country rock was mica schist. The pit was a 

in s pegmatite formation which had an almost vertical dip, — 
is about twelve feet wide, —— the associate minerals are 
tourmaline and ilmenite, in siia quantities, Beryl was not 
seen, but the indivations were such that I was led to believe 
that "with a thorough search of the neighborhood this mineral 
will likely be found, 


7e Another pit a short distance from Sistola was also visited, 
‘ was infor that work in these pits ceased about ten years 
®, but this was due more to extrinsic re asong than to a lack 
payable mica, The pit was about 20 by 25 feet in area and 
about 15 feet deep, the bottom being cerned with water, The 
pit revealed that the country rock, a metamorphic rock of a 
schistose nature, here has a NN.E. strike and a 20° dip to 
the west. It was clearly disturbed by the intrusion of the 
pegmatite dike, and it appears that the intrusion took place at 
a stage in which at least substantial portions of the pegmatite 
nad attained an advanced stage of solidification, 


S. A short distance over,the Sirguja border from Sistola a. 
a Village called Kesari, near which there is a mica yecoreeune 
pit about 12 by 60 feet in area and about 12 feet in dep 
minerals of value except muscovite mica were seen. 


9. Near Durpa, about 8 miles S.E. of Dudhi, is an abandoned 
nica mine in which small crystals of beryl have occasionally 
been found. The occurrence of beryl does not seem to be of 
economic value, 


160, I panned some of the streams of the area and in a few 
quantities of magnetite and ilemite were recovered, ( account 
of the remoteness of the area, however, such low cost minerals 
are not likely at this stage to be of economic value, even with 
cheap labor costs. 


11, I found that men are receiving a daily wage of three annas 
and women of two annas for agricultural work. At Pipridan. 
and in other ations such as road repair higher wages are@ 
paid, up to 6 10 annas a day. Rice was be brought from 
irgija State in contravention of Government ers and sold © 
3 annas a pound, Barley was somewhat che 

siliets sold at appromimately one anna a pound, 
- uires approximately one pound of rice or two 

ay. The cheapest clothing was about Rs 3 e 
or sari being worn. Many of the children and ten Bor naked. 

and girls of 8 and 10 years of age were seen who were practice ly 
naken, There is practically no medical attentio, . 


oa 4 @ 


on only occasional labor and om hunting and fishing, They are 
habituated to eating the bitter root of a climber and 

the sto weed, which are fou in the forests and 
fields, The threatened famine of Indie will probably not cause 
many deaths among these people, but those who have been induced 
to cast in their lot with civilization such as the Chamars 

and other people of the low castes of the Hindus expect to 

have many dea if food is not made available soon, The winter 
crops are in some casesgiving only 25% of their normal yield 

and many fields are giving no yield whatsdever, Those who 
possess cattle are selling them at very cheap prices to purchase 
grain from Sirguja before Government enforces its orders 
banning the importation of that grain. Old inhabitants remember 
similar failures of crops, but never with prices so high as 
they are now, 


SUMMARY 


13- Mirgapur District offers many hopes of sources of 
strategic materials such as beryl, columbite and perhaps steatite. 
Many geological periods are represented, and the disturbed and 
highly metamorphic nature of the comtry rocks represent 
conditions under which mineralization is likely. It is little 
explored, For parts of this area the Survey of India has not 
as yet published the standard maps, Conmumnications in the 
past were @ifficult, but improvements in roads have taken place 
with the necessity of transportation for the Pipri dam, 

the Collector of the District told me that a road from Mirzapw’ 
town throu the District into Chota Nagpur was under active 
consideration, The Railway Board, I was told in Delhi, is in 
possession of plans for a railway "from Daltonganj to Sutna or 
Katni, passing a few miles south of Sistola. In the event of 
another emergency it would be useful to send m explorer for 
minerals to the areas lying roughly east and west of Sistola, 
and to the areas about Durpa and Dudhi where pegmatities are’ 
found. I learned that beryl occurs at Durpa, but did rot 
learn about other similar occurrences put this latter 
fact was probably the result of the brevity of the time at 

my disposal for exploring the area. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
Madras, India, April 1, 1946 


UNRESTRICTED 


SUBJECT: Interest of Government, of India in Thoriunmebearing 
11086 deposits in Travancore. 


THE HONORABLE 


_"EHE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


St WASHINGTON, D,.C.25. 


SIR: 


I have the honor to report that the Indian press has 
recently carried several short news stories proclaiming 
Travancore as the world's principal source of Thorium. 


According to the latest of these news despatches to 
appear in Madras, the Government of India is interesting 
itself in Travancre's Thorium-bearing deposits. The 
despatch, quoted below, is from the INDIAN EXPRESS, March 31, 
1946: 


"Atom Committee to visit Travancore 


New Delhi, Mare29. 


"For the purpose of exploiting the sources of 
atomic energy in India, the Council of Sciatific 
and Industrial Research has appointed a Committee 
with Dr. Bhaba as Chairman and Sir S. S. Bhatnagar 
as convener, Other members of the Committee are 
Dr. Meghnad Saha, Prof. Wadia and Dr. Nazir Ahmad. 


"The Committee is meeting in the middle of 
April in Travancore to investigate the deposits 
of Monazite sands, huge quantities of which are 
found there. These deposits, it is believed, 
contain about, 2 to 3 per cent of Thorium, fram 
which Uranium 235, which is the potential source 
of atomic energy, is derived. - AeP.I. ™ 


a. 


The occurrence of Thorium-bearing sands in Travancore 
was discussed ina secret. report prepared by Lyons and Corry 
of FEA-India which was sent, to the Department, by New Delhi 
under cover of a despatch No.430, dated January 3, 1946. 


Rkespectfully yours, 


lloy/i. B. Bower 
American Consul 


863.5 
L.Schaffner:CB 


Original and hectograph to Department, 
Copy to American Mission, New Delhi, 
" American Consulate General, Calcutta. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 
Madras, India, April 2, 1946 


UNRESTRICTED 


SUBJECT: Dewan of Travanoore determined to retain control 
1—1055 of Thoriumbearing sands within State. 


THE HONGRABLE 


-THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.256 
SIR: 


I have the honor to refer to the consulate's despatch 
No.536 of April 1, 1946, on the subject of Thoriumbearing 
sands in Travancore State. 


The reaction of the Dewan of Travancore, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyer, to world interest in the newfound mineral 
wealth of t.he State is exactly what might mave been expected. 
He is quoted inthe following A.P.I. despatch from New Delhi: 


"THORIUM DEPOSITS IN TRAVANCORE 
State to retain control 


New Delhi, april l. 


" 'The Governnent. of Travancore do not. propose to 
hand over t.he control of thorium deposits in the State 
to any outside agency' said Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer, 
Dewan of Travancore, in an interview toeday. He added: 


" 'Captain Blackbur, K.P., recently suggested in 
the House of Commons that the British Govemmsnt should 
take over control of thorium deposits in Travancore 
State. It, must, be realised that. thorium is found in 
thoriumbearing sands all along the coast of Travancore 
and in the beds of rivers and canals. If the British 
Government or any other external agency are to take 
over control of the exploitation of this metal, they 
will have to take over control of the whole of 
Travancore.' : 
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"The Dewan explained that. for over 20 years, 
thoriumbearing monazite ilmenite has been exported, 
mostly to america, But, the importance of Thorium 
itself was not. realised until the Atomic Bomb was 
discovered. The Govemment of Travancore were wholly 
cooperating with the Govemment of India in dealing 
with this matter, he added. —- A.P.I." 


Respectfully yours, 


hoy Be B. Bower 
american Consul 
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Original and hectograph to Departmmt, 
Copy to American Mission, New Delhi, 
" American Consulate General, Calcutta. 
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Charge Department: 
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Request urgently full info re current status mon 
K27 £45.63 57 
and ilmenite exports from Travancore (MISTEL 447 Apy 8 and /f! 
Madras CONTEL 36 May 4). /Also comments on ontiatuihen 


further notions by Dewan or GOI toward processing sands in 
Indiae 
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EMB London es Sir Geoffrey Howard, Hopkins and 
Williams, flying India late Apr to see Dewan re ilmenite 
exports. Charles Lindsay, Chicago, may also visit India 
to secure permission export monazite required for his : 
firm's thoria products. Report any resulting developments. 

New Delhi: repeat to Madras. : ‘. 
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»ee London telegram regarding visa Charles Frater. 


Depsrtment may wish interview him on arrival. (See 
sirgrem A-39, September 13, 1945.) The main odject 
of his visit is to interest American firms in Madras 
Company's proposition to process in Travancore its 
mineral ssnds which other American companies prefer 
insporting as raw material. His American contacts said 


to be Foyer also Tripical Paint And 011 both of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Msdras Company's promoter Subbaraya is said to be 
intimste with Dewan of Travancore but latter has not 
committed himself further than to invite proposal 
before June 30 from Madras Company (American Agencies 
Limited) who sre to be managing agents for proposed 
processing company. 
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SUBJECT: Proposal to process Travancore mineral sands 
11055 in Travancore, India. 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, DeCe25-. ..., 


SIR: 


tte | 
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I have the honor to report that still another group of 
promoters is responding to the Dewan of Travancore's widely 
publicized hints that. he is open to proposals to set up 
plants in Travancore to process within the State its valuable 
mineral sands which have heretxfore been cxported as raw 
material. For ready reference a copy of my airgram A-39 
of September 18, 1945, 1s attached. 


alae. 


A company has been organized in Madras under the title 
"American Agencies Ltd." It proposes to embark upon several 
ventures. A World Trade Directory report. will be submitted 
as soon as possible. The campany's major interest will be 
to act as managing agents for a company yet to be formed to 
process mineral sands. The conailate has been shown a copy 
of a letter from the Dewan of Travancore giving the company 
until June 30, 1946, to submit its proposals. 


* nal? , 
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S. 

One of the company's directors is Mr. Charles B. Frater, 
the subject. of my cable No.s36, dated May 4, 1946. When and 
how the company's other directors got, in touch with Mr.Frater 
is not. known. They appear to be sanewhat. vague, as the 
company's representative informed the consulate that it was 
believed that Mr. Frater had been an officer of the American 
Army in India. Mr. Frater is now in London, en route to the 
United States, and the American Embassy in London states that 
he is Hungarian by birth, naturalised British. In any case, 
it appears that he is going tothe United States on the 
company's behalf in order to interest, American firms in the 
proposal to be put. before the Dewan by June 30. 


Sf. —_ 


Copies of all items in the consulate's dossier are 
attached, including the above-mentioned letter from the 
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Dewan and the cmsulate's telegrams to London and to the 
Department. If the scheme ma.ecrializes it will involve very 
large sums, It may also run counter to the interests of 
those American campanies which have been obtaining mineral 
sands from Travancore in their raw state (unless, of carse, 
it. is their own subsidiaries which are t.he prospective 
processors). 


It, is not. know why the Dewan has set. the time limit of 
June 30 to receive proposals. The implication is that he has 
other at.tractive proposals in hand. It is also possible that 
he merely wishes to hold as many aces as possible, as soon 
as possible, in order to worry the old-establisnhed British 
and American firms which, he claims, are exploiting Travanocore's 
resources wit.hout giving Travanore its proper share of the 
profits. 


One of the directors of the Maciras canpany, Mr. Subbaraya 
Iyer, is believed to be a close intimate of the Dewan. He is 
reported as saying that if Mr. Frater is successful in interesting 
American firms, the Travancore contzect is as good as in his 
pocket. It will be noted, however, that. the Dewan has carefully 
avoided committing himsel f. 


The enclosures are well wrth detailed examination. 


Respectfully yours, 


Hy ke Be Bower 
American Consul 


kbne lomres: 


le Telegram from AmericanEimbassy, London, dated May 1, 1946. 

2e Telegram to American Embassy, London, dated May 4, 1946. 

3. Telegram to Department. of State, Washington, dated May 4, 1946. 

Le Airgram A~-39 dated September 18, 1945. 

5. Telegram to American Agencics Ltd., Madras, dated April XO, hy 
1946, from Frater, London. ly 

6. Articles of Association of proposed company for the manufacture” 
of carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, etc. (5 copies) 

7. Letter datad February 23, 1946, from Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, 
to Mr. M, Subbaraya Iyer. 

8. Memorandum on the formation of campany for the production af 
mineral 8. 
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Original and hectograph to Department 
Copy to American Embassy, London 
" American Mission, New Delhi 
" American Consulate General, Calaitta. 
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Enclomire Mo.l to despatch No.567 dated May 4, 1946, from 
toy EB. B. Bower, American Consul, Madras, India, on subject 
of "Proposal to process Travancore mineral sands in 
Travancore, India." 


Telegram received at, 3:40 pem. on May 3, 1946. 


American Embassy, 


London Dated May 1, 1946 


American Consul 


Madras 


Unnumbered April 29 Charles Bela Frater bom August. 15 1901 


Hungary naturalized British Bombay 1938 applying here visitors 


visa to proceed United States on behalf American Agencies Limited 
Madras of which firm he is a director reference T S Anant.araman 


managing director same firm any objection STCOR 


Enclosure Noe2 to despatch Noe567 dated May 4, 1946, from 
Roy Ee Be. Bowr, American Consul, Madras, India, on subject 
of "Proposal to process Travancore mineral sands in 
Travancore, India." 


Telegram sent to American Embassy,Lonmion, on May 4, 1946. 


Fourth No objection visa but please telegraph Department 
date and port arrival referring to ny telegram 36 May fourth 
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Enclosure Noe3 to despatch No.567 dated May 4, 1946, from 
hoy E. B. Bower, American Consul, Madras, India, on subject 
of "Proposal to process Travancore mineral sands in 
Travancore, India." 


True reading of Brown code telegram sent. to Department of State, 


Waghington, D.C., on May 4, 1940. 


3H May 4 2 peme For CP See London telegram regarding visa 
Charles Frater Department may wish interview him on arrival] period 
See airgram A39 Septanber 18 1945 the main object of his visit 

is to interest, American firms in Madras company's proposition 

to process in Travancore its mineral sands which other American 
companies prefer importing as raw material period His American 
contacts said to be Foya@ also Tropical Paint and Oil both of 
Cleveland Ohio paragraph Madras company's promoter Subbaraya 

is said to be intimate with Dewan of Travancore but, latter has 


not. repeat not cammitted himself further than to invite proposal 


before June 3 fram Madras company parenthesis American Agencies 


Limited parenthesis who are to be managing agents for proposed 


processing company 


Enclosure No o4 to despatch No e567 dat, ed May Ly 1946, from 
Roy E. B. Bower, American Consul, Madras, India, on subject 
of "Proposal to process Travancore mineral sands in 
Travancore, India." 


FROM 
Madras, India 
Dated Septa@mber 18, 19%5 


Rec'd 


Secretary of State, 
Washington 
Aw39 September 18, 1945. 


Mineral sands, Travancore. 


Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, Trivandrum, 
has furnished the following information: 


"It, is the declared policy of the Travancore Government 
that, mineral sands which, for a long time, have been exported 
in the raw condition should hereafter be processed as far as 
possible within the Travancore State; and every encouragement 
will be given to the establishment. of a factory within Travancore 
for this purpose. ‘The Travancore Goverment, would be prepared 
to consider any proposals t.hat may be presented to them in this 
re spect. 


"Permission for the export of mineral sands has been recently 
granted mainly for war purposes. The whole question of export of 
mineral sands as such is being examined in t.he light of what has 
been refarred to in paragraph 1 above, the idea being to treat 
the mineral sands as the property of Govemment to be exploited, 
processed or exported by agencies remmnerated at a stipulated 
rate or constituted as partners of Goverment." 


BOWER 


Enclosure No.5 to despatch No.567 dated May 4, 1946, from 
Roy E. B. Bower, American Consul, Madras, India, on subject 
of "Proposal to process Travancore mineral sanis in 
Travancore, India." 


Telegram received by American Agencies Ltd., Madras. 


From: 


Charlies Bela Frater 


Kensington Dated April 30, 1946 


Nagnathco 


Madras 


Please give reference to American Consul Madras of the American 
Agencies Limited and my going to USA in canection with 


in general urgent 


Enclosure No.6 to despatch No.567 dated May 4, 1946, fran 
iloy E. B, Bower, American Consul, Madras, India, on subject 
of "Proposal to process Travancore mineral sands in 

Travanoore, India." 


PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL FOR FRIENDS ONLY 
NOT INTENDED FOR CIRCULATION 


Dear Friend, 


Proposed Company for Manufacture of Carbon Paper, 


Typewriter Ribbons, Typewriters, Accessories etc., etc., 


® 
Proposed factory for Carbon Paper, Ribbons, Typewriters etc. This 
is to invite your kind attention to a proposal to establish a factory with latest 
machinery for the production of Carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, assembling 
of typewriters by importing the necessary parts, and manufacture of typewriters 
and accessories—stationery and allied products. 


No products manufactured here to equal imported products in 
quality. 


There is no factory in our presidency for the production of any 
of the aforesaid articles. The Bharat Carbon paper and typewriter ribbon 
factory of Karachi manufactures carbon paper and typewriter ribbons. There is 
one Khoday typewriter ribbon factory at Bangalore which manufactures only 
ribbons and the ‘production is limited. There are two other factories called 
ores and Standard Manufacturing Co., of Bombay which manufacture ribbons. 
Generally the quality produced in India.is inferior to the imported ones. All 
these sell in the market now for want of good quality products. Due to the 
restrictions on imports as a result of the war and the huge demand created by 
the war conditions all products found a market which would not be the case 
during peace times. As imports from the United Kingdom and the United 
States of these products could not be had, Indian made goods, irrespective of 
the quality, found an easy sale. 


| U.S.A. Leading inimports. Normally the United States. have. the 
maket in these lines in ourcountry. The supplies from the United Kingdom are 
comparatively small. The Remingtons have their factory in the United Kingdom. 
American made carbon pavers and ribbons are used by Government as well as by 
non-official bodies and business houses. Supplies from the United Kingdom at 
no time could meet the Indian requirements, 


U.S.A. and United Kingdom again on the market. Now that 
the war is over and normal conditions are being restored, imports from the 
United Kingdom and the United States of these articles have begun to flow into 
our country. In course of time restrictions on imports would be removed and 
larger imports to meet the demands of the Indian market from the United 
States and United Kingdom could be expected. It is understood that steps are 
already taken in these two couutries to fully capture the growing Indian market 
in these lines. 


Increased prices due to higher costs of production. ‘The cost of 
production of these articles both in the United Kingdom and the United States 
have gone up considerably. Labour is more costly in the United States than 
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in the United Kingdom. Other production costs are also very high. It would 
be therefore necessory to meet our requirements, to import these articles at 
higher rates, also by paying heavy customs duties. In the absence of a well 
planned up-to-date factory with the latest machinery for manufacture of good 
quality carbon paper and typewriter ribbons in our country we have no option 
but to vet our requirements in these lines by importing them from the United 
States and the United Kingdom. These two foreign countries alone would count 
for some years to come and they would be having a sort of monopoly in these 
lines in our country, selling the products at high prices. 


Post war requirements very large. Requirements of carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons would be very great during the post-war period. The ex- 
pansion of trade and growing export and import business would demand a larger 
use of these products. ‘I'he requirements of the Government also would be far 


ereater than what they were during the pre-war days. ‘The great strides made 


during the war in the expansion of Indian Industries are sure to be kept up and 


it would be necessary to meet the growing requirements of these materials by 
further larger imports from the United States and the United Kingdom. ‘The 
existing manufacturers in India of carbon paper and typewriter ribbons are not 
in & position to produce superior quality materials which United States or the 
United Kingdom would supply to us, nor would they be ina position to meet 
our growing demands for these products. 


Modern factory with latest machinery essential. ‘lhe advantage of 
having a factory in India with the latest machinary for production of carbon 
paper and typewriter ribbons etc., are therefore quite apparent. It is also 
necessary to enable us to compete with the foreign products and to make availa— 
ble in our country products of the same quality as the foreign products that 
the factory that is to be established. should be in a position to manufacture 
products which are equal if not superior in quality to the imported ones. We 


should also endeavour to put in the market the best quality products at competi- 
tive prices. 


Typewriter parts and typewriters-none produced in India—necessary 
to manufacture our typewriters. So much about the corbon paper and type- 
Writer ribbons. Regarding typewriters, we are entirely dependent on imports, 
particularly from the United States. ‘There are no factories in India manufac- 
turing typewriters or typewriter parts. ‘The demands for typewriters are so 
great that old worn out typewriters are being sold in the market at 
abnormally high prices ‘lhe requirements of typewriters would be more than 
four-fold in the post-war period to meet the growing demands of trade and 
industry and of the Government. Recently ts the Legislative Assembly at New 
Delhi it was stated by the Hon’ble Member in Charge that the necessary 
requirements of typewriters amounting to nearly 17,0C0 machines yearly could 
not be had from the United Kingdom or from the United States. ‘The Hon'ble 
Member stated that it was possible to get only 4000 to 5000 machines in spite 
of the best efforts. It is very well known both in business circles and in the 
Government departments that the short supplies of typewriter machines have 
creatly impeded progress in business and quick disposal of correspondence. By 
the relaxation of restrictions of imports it would be possible to get typewriters 
from the United Kingdom and the United States. But the demand for type- 
Writers in these countries have also growu considerably and the cost, of produc- 
tion have also risen with the result that our requirements of these lines could 
not be had easily or at reasonable prices. It is therefore absolutely necessary in 
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our OWn interests and to meet our requirements of trade as well as Government 
Departments and of the public to start manufacturing typewriters in India, in 
the first instance, by arranging to import typewriter parts from the United 
States and to assemble them in India and market them in our trade name. In 
due course we can also make arrangements to get the necessary machinery and 
technical advice for the production and manufacture of typewriters in India and 
market them at prices which would be comparatively lower and reasonable. 


Allied products and Accessories. There are also allied lines like 
impregnated insulation tapes, stencil papers, accessories for typewriters, Roenos, 
calculators, etc., stationery and others which also could be profitably manufactured 


in India. 


Arrangements made with U S A for machinery and technical advice— 
carbon paper and typewriter ribbons. With a view to help ourselves by pro- 
duction and manufacture of at least part of the requirements in these lines in 
India itself, and to start with the production of carbon paper and ty pewriter 
ribbons, contact was established as early as 1941 with one of theablest producers 
of carbon papers and typewriter ribbons in the United States and arrangements 
were made to secure the latest tested machinery but due to entry of Japan into 
the war and the difficult conditions resulting therefrom and the restrictions in 
imports it was not possible to proceed further with the scheme. Now that the 
war 1s over and conditions are improving and restrictions are being removed con-» 
tact has been renewed with the expert producer in the United States and 
arrangements have been made in the United States to secure one unit of the 
latest tested machinery for manufacture and production of quality carbon paper 
and typewriter ribbons, equal if not superior to the Remingtons and other 
standard foreign products. It is also arranged through the intervention of 
American friends to have the services of an American expert to come down to 
India to supervise the erection of the factory and also work the factory for some 


time, to give us the formula for production and also train our young men in the 


production and manufacture of the aforesaid products. It is well known that 
there are no skilled technicians with the knowledge of the best formula for the 
production of good quality carbon paper and typewriter ribbons in our country. 


Typewriter parts. Negotiations are already in progress to secure type- 
writer parts and a trade arrangement is being arranged in U.S. A. to get these 
parts exported from the United States to our country and on the removal of 
restrictions of imports at our end to import those parts and have them assembled 
in India with the technica! assistance that eould be had from the United States 


and market thei in our country in our own name. 


Typewriters. In due course arrangements should be made with the Unit- 
ted States for the necessary machinery and expert technical advice for the manu- 
facture and production of typewriter machines in our country. 


Contact is already established with the American producers in allied lines 
to secure their products, particularly stationery, and to market them in India at 
reasonable prices to meet the Indian demands. 


American technical and business assistance secured. We would be 
unable to make any progress with respect to this scheme for the establishment of 
a factory in our country for production in the aforesaid lines without foreign assis- 
tance in securing the necessary machinery and technical advice. Particularly for 
these lines assistance and co-operation from the United States are absolutely essen- 
tial. ‘They are at present in a better position in the world to give them. The 
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best technical assistance tu che production and manufacture of carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons available in the United States has been secured. In order to 
ensure the successful working and development of these lines in our country cap- 
able American business assistance also has been secured. 


‘‘ American Agencies Limited”’. A Limited Company called American 
Avencies‘Limited, with its registered office at Madras in which the American 
business men who are co-operating with us are also interested, has been formed for 
the promotion of the aforesaid schemes. 


Promoting ‘‘ Amer-Hind Manufacturers Limited’’. ‘I'he American Agen- 
cies Limited, with the fullest co-operation of the American ‘Technical experts are 
promoting a public Limited Company ealled ““Amer-Hind Manufacturers Limited” 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 20,00,000 for establishing, more particularly, a 
factory for immediate production of carbon paper, typewriter ribbons etc., and also 
in due course for the assembling of typewriters and their manufacture by import 
ing parts and machinery from the United States and other countries, and also for 
the manufacture of typewriter parts and machinery in India itself and marketing 
the said products and other allied products that could be manufactured in the 
factory, in India and in foreign markets. 


Mr. Frater has left for U.S. A. to get machineries despatched in 
quick time. Mr. Frater, one of the Aimerican promoters of this Company has 
already left for the United States to conclude all necessary arrangements for the 
purchase of the entire machinery for the manufacture of carbon paper and type- 


writer ribbons and also for despatch of the same to India,.in as quick a time 
a3 possible. 


Government requirements in these lines to be supplied—Government 


Support. The Government of Madras. is very much interested in the organisa- 


tion and establishment of the factory and the promoters have been assured by the 
Government every assistance in the promotion of the Company and the esta- 
blishment of the factorv. The Madras Government has already secured from 
the Government of India the necessary permit for capital issue. ‘he Govern- 
ment of Madras has recommended to the Government of India the issue of 
necessary permits for import of machinery and essential raw materials not 
available in India and also for dollar credit for the capital goods and the other 
materials to be obtained from the United States. It is expected that the necessary 
permit and dollar credit would be made available by the Government of India 
Within a very short time and that the machinery and the materials from the 
United States could be got down to India without much delay. ‘I'he require- 
ments of the Government of Madras in these lines are very large and those 
requirements could not be met at present. ‘he Government of Madras 
recognises that the industry is a very useful necessity, and it would be obligatory 
on the company to meet a good portion of the requirements of the Government 
in these lines in view of the assistance and encouragement that the Government 


is giving the promoters in the formation of the Company and the erection of the 
factory. 


Plant and machinery and materials for production— Essential present 
requirements of capital Rs. 10,00,000. Regarding the plant and machinery it 
is already stated that orders are placed in America and Mr. Frater is there to 
secure the entire plant and machinery for the manufacture of carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons. The cost of the unit of machinery for this purpose is 
expected not to exceed a sum of Rs. 5,00,000. Tissue paper for manufacture 
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of carbon paper is to be imported from the United States and the requirements 
of tissue paper for 1 year may cost about Rs. 1,00,000. The other raw materials 
that are necessary for the manufacture of these products are silk tape, wax, 
carnaba wax, olaic acid or red oil, lamp black, dry colours of various tints, 
castor oil, spools for ribbons, packing materials (paper and wood) etc., which 
all could be had in India and arrangements would be made to secure them in 
due course. ‘These requirements for a year may cost about Rs. 50,000. The 
expenses for land and necessary factory buildings may come to Rs. 1,50,000. 
The preliminary expenses including expenses incurred for the promotion and 
floatation of the company and also expenses and passage, to and fro America 
travel, lrotel dues ete., all put together are not expected to exceed Rs. 50,000. 
The working capital that may be necessary would not exceed Rs. 1,50,000. The 
present requirements for the promotion of the company and for the erection of 
the factory for the production and manufacture of carbon pP&per and typewriter 
ribbons are expected not to exceed Rs. 10,00,000. 


The proposal is to issue Capital at present for Rs. 12,00,000. 


The Authorised Capital of the Company is to be Rs. 20,00,000. At 
present it is proposed only to issue shares to the value of Rs. 12,00,000 and to 
call capital to the extent of Ke. 10,00,000 to meet the minimum requirements, 
leaving the balance to be called up as and when necessary. Further issue would 
be made as and when necessary to meet the growing demands of production and 
also to finance tlie assembling and manufacture of typewriters. 


The proposed issue of capital would be as follows: 


S000, 5% ‘Tax Free Cumulative Preference Shares of Rs. 50/- each. 
Rs. 4,00,000. 


Payable as follows: 


Cumulative Preference Shares on application Rs. 25/- per share. On 
allotment Rs. 25/-. 


80,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10/- each. 


On application Rs. 5/- aud on allotment Rs, 2-8-0 per share, the balance 
Rs. 2-8-0 on calls made as and when necessary. Rs. 6,00,000. 


All to be issued at par. 


lt is proposed to utilise the share money of Rs. 10.00,000 that would be 
collected immediately in the manner already meationed above. 


Factory near Coimkatore. The factory would be located very near 
Coimbatore ‘'own. Coimbatore has got aviequable climate which is agreeable 
for the purposes of the factory. It is also a large industrial centre and a 
growing one and the products of the factory would find an easy market in 
Coimbatore town itself. ‘The Government is being approached for the necessary 
site and it is expected that a convenient site, within a very short distance of 
Coimbatore Municipality would be secured in a very short time. Particular 
attention is paid for securing good water supply at the site and the necessary 
electric power. Plenty of labour is available at Coimbatore. The carbon paper 
and typewriter industry does not require much labour. As much labour as is 
necessary could be easily had at very reasonable rates round about the place. 


Products—Estimates—Costs—Profits—Return of 15 to 20 per cent 
on investment. It is usually surmised that a new industry generally runs the 
risk of losing time and money in the first months of operation. ‘To eliminate such 
risks, however, the co-operation of an American Expert, who is in the manufactur- 
ing line and who has the reputation of being one of the best producers in this line 
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throughout the United States, is secured. The company therefore does not expect 
to lose any time in manufacturing and putting its products in the market, the 
products would be the best that could be manufactured and would stand compari- 
son with the British and American ones. 


The expected output of the factory is as follows :— 


Carbon paper: About 4000 boxes (100 sheets each) of carbon paper per 
week, a total of about 2,00,000 of boxes per annum. 


Typewriter ribbons : Each ribbon inking machine is expected to produce © 
450 dozens per week making a total of 23400 dozens of ribbons per annum. The 
total output of the factory is expected to be about 1,50,000 dozens of ribbons. 


The production cost is not expected to exceed normally a maximum of 
Re. 1-4-0 per box of carbon paper and 0-12-0 per spool of typewriter ribbon. The 
present abnormal prices are not expected to continue for a long time. On a rough 
estimate and calculation, assuming that the abnormal prices would continue for 
some time after the establishment of the factory, the maximum production cost 
may come to about Rs. 1-12-0 per box of carbon paper and Re. 1/- per spool of 
typewriter ribbon. The quality of the products expected to be produced would be 
second to none. Carbon paper boxes are now selling at about Rs. 4 and 5 and 
typewriter ribbons about-Rs. 2-8-0 each. We may demand the same market pri- 
ces prevailing from time to time. Allowing dealers and stockists a discount mar- 
gin of 33§% for competition and for their profits the actual net selling prices to 
the factory may not be less than Rs. 2-12-0 per box of carbon paper and Rs. 1-8-0 
per spool of typewriter ribbon. Under the circumstances the estimated income 
on an investment of Rs. 12,00,000 is expected to be Rs. 2,00,000 from carbon 
paper and Rs. 6,00,000 from typewriter ribbons. After making provision for all 
overhead expenses, depreciation on machinery and other reserves, taxes and 
management and bonus to staff etc., it is expected to givea tax free dividend of 
15 to 20% on the invested capital. Being an industry which has huge possibilities 
in the future in view of the great industrial development contemplated and being 
an absolute necessity for business as well as for administration, this industry is 
expected always to give a substantial return to the shareholders. 


Market for the products. ‘The question of finding a market for the pro- 
ducts of the factory is not a difficult one. The requirements of the Government 
Departments are very large and in view of the support bof the establishment of the 
factory, it is expected that the Government would take as much of their require- 
ments as could be supplied by the Company from the factory itself. The growing 
demands in India for the products have to be met and also foreign markets for 
the products are readily available in China, Ceylon, F. M.S., Africa’ and the 
Middle East. As labour is comparatively cheap in India and the production cost 
would be far lower than what it is in the United Kingdom and the United States, 
it would be possible for the company to compete with the foreign products in our 
country and also in countries which are nearer to us, 


Proposed Directors. ‘The promoters of the proposed Company have 
already approached some of the leading men and have enlisted their support for 
the promotion of the company. It is proposed to have the undermentioned 


gentlemen, who have already been consulted, amongst others, as the first Directors 
of the proposed Company. | 
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M. Subbaraya Iyer, Esquire, B.A,, B.L., Advocate, Pelathope, Mylapore, 
Madras. 


Khan Bahadur ol : meen Kaleeli, Ex-Sheriff of Madras, 


Kaleelabad, Road, Egmore, Madras. 


Rao Bahadur Dr. T. S. Tirumurthy, Esquire, No. 1, Krishnamachari 
Road, Nungambakam, Madras, 


S. Rm. Av-Rm. Ramanathan Chettiar, Esquire, Zamindar of Silathur, 
& Banker, Kanadukathan, Ramnad District. 


N. M. R. Venkatakrishna Iyer, Esquire, Merchant, 120, South Masi 
Street, Madura. 


Rao Sahib T. T. Ratnasabapathy Pillai, Advocate & Public Prose- 
cutor, Coilnbatore and Nilgiris, Race Course Road, Coimbatore. 


. I’. Devaraja Mudaliar, Esquire, Landlord & Banker, ‘ Ratnalaya’ 
Race Course Road, Coimbatore. 


R. Venkatachalam, Esquire, Merchant, Race Course Road, 
Coimbatore. 


.5. Anantaraman, Esquire, B.A., B.L., Advocate & Ex-Crown Prose- 
cutor, Madras, 140, Lloyds Road, Cathedral, Madras. 


j1, 


The qualification of a Director is proposed to be the holding of shares in 


his own name of the face value of not less than Rs. 10,000/- in the Company. 


Proposed Managing Agents. It is proposed that the Company should be 
under the management of Messrs. American Agencies Limited and the proposed 
terms as to remuneration and duration etc., would be as follows: 


Messrs. American Agencies Limited to be appointed the Managing Agents 
of the Company for a period of 20 years commencing from the date of incorpora- 
tion of the Company and they shall be entitled to :— 


(1) a fixed monthly allowance of Rs. 1,500 to be paid to them from the date 
of incorporation of the Company and 


(2) 10% of the net profits of the Company, the words “‘net profits” having 
for their meaning one assigned by Section 87-C of the Indian 
Companies Act.: 


! 


‘Your co-operation sought for. As Mr. Frater, one of the promoters 
would be completing all the arrangements for purchase and despatch of the neces- 
sary machinery and raw materials from the United States in a very short time 
and as the import permit and dollar credits are expected to be made available 
without much delay, the Government of Madras having already reminded the 
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Government of India for the issue of the same, it is necessary to expedite the 
formation of the Company and secure the site and get ready the necessary build- 
ings so that the plant and machinary may. be soon erected and the factory may 
commence production before the end of the year. Machinery and tissue paper 
alone require about Rs, 6,00,000 and the samé is to be made available immediately 
in the United States for shipment of the machinery etc., to India. Land and 
buildings are expected to cost Rs. 1,50,000. The minimum subscription on which 
the proposed Company could proceed to allotment would be more than Rs. 8,00,000 
practically the entire proposed issue of capital. It would therefore be necessary in 
promoting this Company to secure all the required capital in quick time and it is 


proposed to approach as many friends as possible to interest themselves in the 


formation of the Company at the very initial stages by subscribing for large num- 
ber of shares in the Memorandum and Articles of the Company. 


Your kind interest is sought for and it is hoped that you would co-operate 
with the promoters in the objects mentioned above and also render all assistance 
in the formation of the Company. 


Yours sincerely, 


T. S. ANANTARAMAN, 


Managing Director, 


AMERICAN AGENCIES LIMITED. 


The Sivasankar ress, P.P. C. No. E, 7I~—400-C, 18-4-46.- 
| 


Enclosure No.7 to despatch No.567 dated May 4, 1946, from 
hoy Es B, Bowsr, American Congul, Madras, India, on subject 
of "Proposal to process Travancore mineral sands in 
Travancore, India." 


"Bhakti Vilas", 
Trivandrum, 
February 23, 1946. 


My dear Subbaraya Iyer, 

With reference to my conversation with yo regarding Mr. Frater's 
"Mineral Sands Proposition" I note that tthe proposal comprises not 
only the starting of a manufacture for Titanium Oxide and other bye 
products of the sands but. the purchase enblock of the mamfactured 
stuff on temas to be mutually settled. I shall be open to consider 
sucha proposition on its merits if a concrete proposition is put 
before me within four months from now involving the utilisation 
of our mineral sands, their exploitation for manufacture of 
commercial products and their marketing on the basis of the world 
market. I shall not be able to give you further time as I mst 


decide one way or the other with reference to negotiations that 


are now being caducted by me on behalf of the Travancore Government. 


Yours sincerely, 


Sd/~ C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar 


Please see this document. is to. be kept in your personal 
custody and is to be t.reatead personal and confidential. 


C.Pehke 


Enclosure No.8 to despatch No.567 dated May 4, 1946, from 
itoy ke Be Bower, American Consul, Madras, India, on subject 
of "Proposal to process Travancore mineral sands in 
Travancore, India." 


Travancore Minerals Exploitation - Fomnation of Company 
for production of different. materials —- Monosite, 
Ilmenite, Thorium etc. — Manufacture of Titanium 

White from Ilmq@mite = Erection of factories 
in Travancore State. 


Mr. Frater, one of the Directors of American Agencies Lta., 
a private limited company incorporated in British India with its 
registered office at. Madras, has left for the States to contact, 
his American friends and also the “American Interest.s", specialists 
and technicians to discuss the draft proposals placed before the 
Travano® re Government, with them and form late definite and final 
schenes for t,he working of the Minerals in Travancore State with 
the help of the Travancore Government and place them before the 
Government. of Travancore for their final approval. 


To expedite matters and also to impress upon the American 
Interests that. the Government would consider the proposals and to 
come to an underst.anding, it. was requested of the Travancore Govern mt 
to grant, an option to make firm and concrete proposals before the 
end of June 1946 onthe basis of the Draft Proposals. Mr. Frater 
left. immediately for Londm en route to America to consult his friends 
who had already agreed t.o support. the schene. Mr. Frater had approached 
the Travancore Govemment even as early as 1941 about this matter 
under instructions from his American friends in the line and the 
Government was prepared to consider his proposal, but due to war 
no progress caild be made then. Subsequently the matter was taken 
up by us and the Government. was approached for the necessary 
facilities for the working of these Mineral Sands at, Travancore 
State. We give t.he central ideas that have been given to 
Mr. Frater, which will be the basis on which he has to negotiate 
with his American friends on behalf of the American Agencies Ltd., 
and the Travanore Government. for which he has with him the 
necessary letter of authority from the Travancore Government. 


1. That. the capital of the proposed cmecern should be able 
to take in all profitable and possible products from the mineral 
sands and which may be to the approximate extent of Rs.40,000,000 
($12,000,000). 


2. That. the Govemment. should have 51% of the capital and 
that the Indian public a substantial portion of the balance of 


49%. 


3. Payment for plant, machinery etc. to be got fran America 
is to be in shares to the extent. to which share capital for 
Americans is agreed upon. 


4. That Indians to be trained in the management and equipped 
with knowledge and experience for production and manufacture of the 


products 


products, 


5e Selling prices of the products to be fixed as should 
give a decent. profit to the investors here and t.he products to 
be taken over by the American interests at. such prices as would 
from the commencement steady and stabilise the financial interests 
of the concem; and at the same time to market. the products in 
India to meet, the Indian requirements, 


6. The present lessees of the Mineral Sands Messrs. Karayalar 
and others should be paid for t.he t.reat.ed sands at. the average of 
the prices till now realised, the period for calculation of. the 
said averages to be fixed by the Travancore Government. 


7- That, a Paint factory to be established in Travancore State. 


Sd/~ L.AeSubramanian 
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Aliver, Dewan and \ = Chance of the Travancore University, 
residing over the ne series of three Lectures 
Jelivered by Dr. 7 meron the "story of the diamond" 
on Friday. The Vice-Chancellor paid tributes to Sir C.V. Raman 
for deliberately turning aside from researches on atomic 

energy and stom bomb explorations from highly honourable 

motives, not alweys common even amone scientists. 
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auc 13 1946 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


In reply refer to 
CP 845.6359/7-1246 


My dear Mr. Hartley: 


in your letter of July 12 you ask to be advised of 
the status of the recuest which Mr. Harry C. Helmlinger 
addressed to the Department of State on May 3, 1946. I 
am enclosing for your information a copy of the letter 
which the Department sent to Mr. Helmlinger on May 17 
in response to his inquiry. 


As indicated in that letter the American Mission 
in New Delhi has been requested to investigate the 


matter and to submit a report so that a further response 
may be made to Mr. Helmlinger's letter. The matter has 
also been taken up with the Consulate at Madras. As no 
response has yet been received to these requests an 
additional inquiry will therefore be made regarding the 
matter and Mr. Helmlinger will be informed as soon as 

a report has been received. 


9721-L/6SE9°StS 


Sincerely yours, 


/ 


<i 


To Mr. Helmlinger, 
May 17, 1946 


The Honorable 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Memorandum of Conversation 


DATE: July 17, 1946. 


SUBJECT: Monazite. 


PARTICIPANTS: Miss Marion Worthing, CPA 
Mr. Clarence A. Wendel, IR 


COPIES TO: - Doyle 
Marks 
Clayton 
Wilcox 
Kennedy 


OV L1-L/6GE9 Ste 


Miss Worthing called today stating that Mr. Butterworth, of 
the /Tin-Lead Division, CPA, advised her that Mr. McKnight, of 
9 pew & Sons, of New York City, importers of metals and minerals, 
télephoned him this morning. Mr. McKnight stated that his Company 
has an order from Lindsay Light and Chemical for 3,000 tons of | 
monazite, which they customarily import from Travancore (India). 
He understands that discussions are now being conducted between 
the U.S. Government and the British Government regarding monazite 
supplies. However, he expressed his concern that they did not 


know how to proceed, since they had been deferring further action 
"at the request of the British." 


This conversation is being set down primarily for the record, 
and may be of no importance. Mr. Wendel has a call in to 
Commander Snapp, of the Manhattan District, to bring the matter 
to his attention. It will be appreciated that the information 
contained in this memorandum is now third—hand. 


IR: CAWend 
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lia report datelined Trivandrum 
: } states Dewna of Trevancore in reply to 
juestions in Legislative Assembly said government 
of sources of thorium in state and these 

3 t exploited without government's special 
sanction. He added government has not entered into 
contract with any foreign company respecting 
thorium deposits, and in future government did not 
propose permit exports monazite except under 
definite agreement with British Government. 
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My dear ir. McGrath: ” 


This is with reference to despatch No. 92, July 22, 1946, from 
Maéras, Indie. The despatch contains sone ormation of 
interest to United States dluximun producers, particularly those 
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Office M eynovandum . UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


FROM 


SUBJECT : 


DATE: Sept. 24, 1946 


Mr. Wendel 2 
co A 


— 


Mr. McGhee 


Attached Letter Regarding Monazite Sand, 
from M, E, Carlisle, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, dated 9/20/46 


I would appreciate it if you would 
draft a reply to the attached letter. 
We might say we are aware of the situation, 
and are following it and will take whatever 
action we can. If advisable you might 
indicate that our hand is weakened by 


Export Embargo from this country. 


Enclosure: 


Letter. 


UE: GOMcGhee: gem 


Pt 1$O-U &eH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA 
september 20, 1946 


4.0 4; cthes 
Cravith &' 


‘ QO * 7 ‘ \ 
Lir. George McGhee (A-C) 
Room. 302A Department of State 


Dear Sir: 


Our Company are users of Cerium compounds for the 
manufacture of ophthalmic glass. Uur suppliers of cerium 
materials inform us that their ability to furnish us with 
cerium compounds in the future is dependent upon the availa- 
bility of monazite sands. 


we understand that monazite Sands are under the 
control of the British Government and that they are withhold- 
ing this item from export presumably for military reasons. 


ve are writing your department merely to report the 
fact that our ability to produce ophthalmic glass - which, 
admittedly is a very essential civilian commodity - will be 
greatly impaired if we are unable to get cerium and/or rare 
earth hydrates. It is hoped that in your negotiations with 
the british Government you will do everything possible to 
encourage them to release monazite sands, thereby assisting 
us, and other essential users of cerium compounds. 


Yours very truly, 


oa eae as 


GUNERAL PURCHASING AGENTS 


In reply refer to 
Rr 


My dear Mr, Carlisle: 


This is in reference to your letter of September 20. 
1946 expressing concern as to continued suppline of cectim 
material required for the manufacture of ophthalmic glass; 


i am quite appreciative of the serious nature of the 
ting of this essential glass if imports of 


.97072-6/6GE9 “STS 


I assume that your reference to negotiations with the 
British Government refers to your desire to obtain supplies 
of menasite from Travancore, India. The Department has no 
information that would indicate a complete prohibition of 
exports of mineral sands from this Indian State. It is 
reported, however, that experts of monazite require a 
special government license. 


The Department is watehing the situation closely and is 
aware of the impertance of new developments to your Company 
end the other weers of rare earth compounds derived fron 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, D. 
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¢ Dewan has ; 
a weretime embargo coulc be 
of India coulc at any time 
to permit the exyrort of certain materials 
use to the en if captured. Travancore's 
mineral sands were on the lis They coulc have been embargoed, 
but never were, Although the w: $s over, it seems that the 
sovernment of India has t repealed the waretime measure. The 
Consulate is unable to check these statements, but the point is 
now only of academic interest in s ar as mineral sands are 
concerned. 


To clear the slate before noting such details as are available 
of this week's processing contract, two suggestions previously put 
forward by the Consulate should be erased. (1) I personally 
venturec to guess that an element in the whole affair was opposition 
between the interests of American importers of raw materials and 
American exporters of plant machinery. (2) I hazarded the guess 
that Sir ©. Fe was 
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ostensibly owned by one Kariala but rumored to 
property of Sir C, Ff (The Consulate heard these 
rumors from another source t] | | 


The agreement prevides for the ection of a smali processing 
plant, but Mr. Ford declined to reveal the size.* He seemed anything 
but happy about it, but insisted that ‘t slant's maximum production 
of pigment would be very smal] | 


of the raw material available 
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s, Ltd., of Madras, as 
»f the Madras company. 
patents under license from du Pont, 
suit involving its use of patents, 
dessrs, Frater and Kose apparently wanted to know where they stood, 
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as far as du Pont was concerned, they stood outside, with no chance 


of coming ine 


:Pavancore, 


Ulidden had withdrawn interest, and I 
was writing a despatch to that effect to the Department at the 
moment of Mr. Ford's call. It is aterial now, but to close the 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 


iadras, India, October 2l, 1946 
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a mB 
THE HONORABLE 
) 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, 


SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose a copy of a letter toda) 
received from Sir C. re Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, 
together with a copy of.the note to which he refers. These 
concern the processing of mineral sands in Travancore and 
are believed to be self-explanatory. 


Respeetfirlly yours, 
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Cit his company is to be registered 
r shortly. In the n L he Managing agency Agreement 
ween British Ti I the mineral companies on the 
hand and the Travancore Government on the other have also 

concluded. he representative of British Titan Products, 
Stopford, was here throughout these discussions and he has 
fone back England to implement the proposals relating to 
estab : of the Pigment factory which will. be initiated 
a capital of Rs.3,600,000 (approximately $108,000). 
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has lucted extensive explora- 
sources of monazite sand, and 
The results, to date, have been 
the only known commercial 
the courtesy of Mr. Baruch, 
id heave had conversations with Captain Alvaro Alberto, 
omic Energy Commit the United Nations Organiza- 
fajor Eurico de Souza Gomes, Di or of the Brazilian Government 
for the purpose of ascerteining if the present Brazilian production 
ir 


e of American needs. I am informed that investiga- 
being made. However, it has been indicated to me 
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e exvanded to take c 
this connection ar 

such expansion is r 
in Brazil 
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s realized it would be a matter of some years before 

could be increased to fully take care of the United States 
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Our Company and the other two companies in our industry will be unable 
to continue operations without monazite sand after depletion of present stocks. 
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to the embarro placed by the British Government on the export of monazite sande 


t 1s inconceivable to me that our Government would be a party to an agreement 

which, in effect, keeps out of this country a material which may be utilized in 
e atomic energy procream. If such an agreement was:made, it has the effect of 

ractically nutting our industry out of business. I know of no person in the 
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results thereof, and the policy of our Government in relation to this matter. 
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thank you in advance for your kind indulgence and cooperation 


Yours respectfully, 


Chale, K 


President 
LINDSAY LIGHT & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


In reply refer to 
MEI 


The Secretary of State encloses for the information 
of the Secretary of Commerce a letter from the American 
Consul, Bombay, India, to the American Embassy, New Delhi, 
India, "dated October 28, 1946 concerning a request by a 


firm of American exporters for an export license to ship 
thorium nitrate to India. 


Cys 


The Secretary of State requests the views of the 
Department of Commerce regarding the export of thorium 
nitrate from the point of view of national security and 
the supply picture so that an explanation of the situation 
may be sent to the American Embassy, New Delhi, India, 


97Gz-11/589¢E9° 


Enclosure: 


From Consulate General, Bombay, 
October 28, 1946, with enclosures 


an 6 
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Bombay, India 
October 28, 1946 


The Honorable 
George R. Merrell, 
Charge d'Affaires, a.i. 
American Embassy, 
Hew Delhi. 


Sir: 


There is enclosed a copy of a letter which the Consulate 
General has received from H.T. Shah and Company, outlining 
the difficulties which they are having in obtaining thorium 
nitrate from the United States. 


It will be noted that they have been advised by their 
principals, Pflatz and Bauer Incorporated, New York, that the 
Department of Commerce has rejected an export license with 
the explanation that the local firm's requirements have not 
been reg'stered with the "United States Embassy in India". A 
copy of the New York firm's letter to Shah and Company is also 
englosed,. 


Inasmuch as the Consulate General has no information on 
the subject, it will be appreciated if you could advise me 
accordingly. 


Very truly yours, 


George D. LaMont 
Americm Consul 


Enclosures: 


1. Copy of Shah and Company's letter dated 
October 5, 1946. 


2. Copy of Pflatz and Bauer's letter of 
September 25, 1946. 


Copy tos 
Division of Foreign Reporting Services, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 
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COPY 


H.T. Shah and Company 
Ahmed Building, 
Golpitha, Bombay 4. 


IMPORT DEPARTMENT Dated, §th October 1946 
Our Ref. No. NHS/USA/105/ 42 


Your Ref. Personal interview of our 
Mr. Shah with your official 


The American Consulate General, 
Construction House, Ballard Estate, 
Post Box no. 860, Bo 


mbay. 
Dear Sirs: 


Export of Thorium Nitrate from the United States 
of America 10 cases i.e. 1440 lbs. plus 1% Cerium 
t e., 144 lbs, of Cert 


In connection with the above and our Mr. Shah's 
personal interview with one of your officials on the 2nd 
instant, we enclose herewith a true copy of the letter 
received from our Principals Messrs. Pflatz and Bauer Inc., 
Empire State Building, New York. 


In their letter they state that they are unable to 
ship us the required Thorium Nitrate with 1% Cerium 
Nitrate for the reason that they have not been successful 
in getting an export permit for the same from the United 
States Department of Commerce for the reason that our 
requirements have not been registered with the United States 
Embassy in India or Bombay. 


This Thorium Nitrate is required for manufacture of Gas 
Mantles required for petromax lamps and lanterns used for 
street lighting by the Municipalities and local Boards and 
Cantonments. 


We are one of the leading manufacturers of these 
Mantles in India as well as suppliers to the most of the 
Municipalities and local Boards and Cantonments in India. 


These people use these petromax lamps and lanterns 
as most of India has not yet been electrified. 


It was with very many difficulties that we were able 
to get the necessary import license to effect exchange 
amd open the necessary letter of credit and also to place 
our order with our Principals, 


But 


But when we received this letter on the 2nd instant 
ve were too disavpointed as we do not think that there 
was any restriction whatsoever on the export of this 
cnemica.l cince last so many years, 


No sooner we received the import license from CCI 
from Delhi we opened th: necessary lietter of credit and 
placed the order, 


The export permit has not been granted to our Principals 
for the reason that we have not registered our requirements 
of this article with the krmbassy of the United States Governe-e 
ment in Bombay and have therefore to request you to kindly 
register this our requirement and advise the !epartment of 
Commerce of the United .tates to allow our Principals in 
New York to export the same by CABLE at our expense and 
oblige, 


If we are unable to get the m:terial we will be suffering 
a loss as well as our Principals vill also suffer a loss and 
also we shall be compelled to use thorium of some other 
country thus leaving USA from where we have been importing 
since 1st so many years directly as well by making purchase: 
of this famour LINDSAY Thorium in the open market, 


We hope you will take action in this matter and keep 
up advised of the progress, 


Sincerely yours, 


per pro, H.T. Shah ard Co, 


Sd/- 


Encl: Copy off letter received from New York, 


COPY 


OOPY OF THE LETTER RECEIVED FR M MESSRS PFLATZ & BAUER 
INC. EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


September 25th 1946 


AIR MAIL. 


H.T. Shah and Company 
Ahmed Building, Golpitha, 
Bombay, India 


Gent lemens 
tf. WN US OQ 


Referring to your order for ten cases of Thorium Nitrate, 
as advised in our letter of September 4th we had applied 
for an export license to cover this shipment. However we 
regret to advise that the United States Department of 
Commerce has rejected our application for permission to 
export this Nitrate of Thorium to you, with the explanation 
that your requirements have not been registered with the 
United States Embassy in India. * 


We suggest therefore that you kindly contact the United 
States Embassy in Bombay, and see whether you can establish 
with them your requirements for Nitrate of Thorium so that 
they in turn may advise the Department of Commerce here, 


At the same time it would perhaps help in having the application 
recongéigered, if you would send in short the history of your 
firm, telling how long you have been established, what lines 

of business you cater to, and mention the names of some of 

your customers, 


As soon as we receive this information we will file a new 
application and see whether we will be successfil in having 
it approved, 


Yours very truly 
PFLATZ & BAUER INC. 


December 9, 1946 


Dear Don: » 

I received today your letter of November 29 | 
enclosing copies of three memoranda growing out 
of Senator McMahon's recent visit to London. These 
papers relate to the embargo on exports of monazite from 
the State of Travancore. 


I have sent your letter and its enclosures to \W 
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the officer of the Department who works on atomic 


energy questions, 


With regards and every good wish, I @m 


Yours sincerely, 


John Hickerson 
Acti Director, 
Office of European Affai 


Don C. Bliss, Esquire, 
Commercial Attaché, 
American Embassy, 
London, England. 
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DEPT has additional info re kyanite CONS 428 Dec 13/ Charles 
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Taylor Co Cincinnati manufacturers of refractories used by Navy, now 
states embargo applies to ocean shipments of kyanite to US while ERIT 
importers apparently not affected, Taylor's London agent F. P, 
Sillimanite Co has contract with Indian Copper Co for entire Indian 


kyanite production but unable make US deliveries, CONS requested 


| -EMB should take up 
investigate and report immediately, If necessary maxttamuupcextaken 
question with central GOVT authorities, 
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CALCUTTA (INDIA) 


eA Metal and Ore Corporation, 29 Broadway, 
New York, requests assistance obtain manganese ore 
shipments from shipper Harkarandass Mangillal who agreed 
supply American company 64,000 tens by Mar 31, 1948 in 
minimum monthly shipments of 5,000 tons, American company 
liable substantial penalty in contract with other American , 
firm if 7,000 tons not shipped before Mar 15. This 7,000 
tones wat due be shipped Dee 1946 Jan 1947. Overseas Metal 
_Pepeatedly informed by Mangilial shipments enroute only to 
ai seover later that shipments consigned to another American 
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: importer. If you have no objection, contact Mangillal, 
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| reputation reliability Mangillel., .. yf 4 ) 
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Uranium bearing minerals are according to the enclosed news- 
cutting, to be occasionally found in the British Indian 

. of Gaya, Singhbhum, Nellore and Trichinopoly, in 4jmer- 

‘lerwara and in the Indian states of Travancore and ifysore, whereas 

thorium bearing minerals, occurs in the beach 
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and the coastal areas of ijadras Fresi- 


sands: of Travancore State 
dency and Orissa, 


[he notification controlling the export of uranium, monazite 


and thorium from British India is due to expire on March 25, 1947, 
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example of. the way in which state control in some form or other 
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mist be deemed necessary by 4 | ard tate bent on largeescale 
development, lt must consequently have direct. repercussions on the 
next meeting of the Preparatory Committee of the International 
Conference on lrade and Employment, because it implies State control 
over the quantum and even destination of Indian mineral exports in 
direct relation to India's special requirements of minerals either 
in short supply or noneexistent in this country. Efforts will un- 
doubtedly be made by india to restrict reckless export of valuable 
minerals and particularly to exploit opportunities for the develop- 
ment of elementary processing so as to command nigher prices than 
those obtained in the vast for crude ore. It is too early yet to 
anticipate the means which India will consider can most profitably 
be adopted, and it is not clear from the New Delhi reports whether 
there is any immediate intention to embark on state acquisition of 
mining or of other metallurgical operations, it is nevertheless 


obvious 
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S Madras Presidency and Orissa. 
When, asked in who the propriet- 
ary ri were vested. Mr. Gokhale 
said: It is not possible to give a 
' | ‘reply to this question without de- 
PLAN with regard to the | tailed investigation of each particu- 
uranimum and thorium dc- |tar property; but generally speak- 
posits discovered in India will mg. proprietary rights in minerals 
be worked out by the Atomic | Delonge to the State so far as Indlan 
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in. me OB Krishnan. when 
formed. 

Answering a question In the Cen- 
tral Assembly, recently. Mr. B. K. 
(7okhale. Secretary, Works. Mines 
and Power Devartment. pointed 
out “so far as British India is con- 
emed, the export of uranium. 
monazite and thorium {ts at present 
controlled under the Commerce De- 
Dartment’s Export Control Notifica- 
tions. which will continue in force 
upto March 25. 1946.”’ He indicated 
also that steps to prevent foreign 
exploitation of these deposits. iIn- 
cluding legislative measures if ne- 
cessary. were under consideration. 


Incidence Of Uranium 


There have been small occasional 
funds of specimens of uranium-bear- 
ing minerals from the Abraki Pahar 
Mica Mines and from Pinchhli. in 
the Gaya District, from Sungri. in 
Singhbhum District. from the San- | 
kara and Kodandarama Mica Mines | 
and from Tummalatalupur. in the 
Nellor District, from near Vaiyam- | 
pattl In the Trichlnopoly Distriet. 
from Yedur, in Mysore, from Tha- 
dagay Hill, Travancore, and from 
Bisundml. in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Monazite, one of the thorlum- 
bearing miperals, occurs in the 
Beach Sands in Travanocre State 
and im the coastal areas of the 
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nice Company, however, may stiil export titenium, In 
addition it was learned from lir, i.cOarthy of Intercontinent that 
no longeterm agreement on the exportetion of these mineral sub- 
stances will be entered into, 1 the basis of the agreed price 
of Ke.el/= per ton charged to British companies for the mineral 
bearing sand, it is estimated reliably that their net profit 


amounts to 1200 per cent. 


In accordance with the Department's wishes any further 
information which comes to the attention of the Consulate General 
will be reported promptly. 


respectfully yours 
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ine \ n vd. Nacdonald 
a | American Consul General 
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THE HONORABLE 7 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON.., De Co, 25. 
sR: 
I have the honor to refer to despatch No.110 dated April ll, 


11947, from the American Consulate General at Bombay entitled 
"Information on Travancore Monazite". It appears that the 


Department was interested in articles which appeared in a Bombay 
journal, Blitz. 


I had seen the January 18th article although I have not 
seen the March lst article. The Department's attention was 
not drawn to the January 18th article because it was already 
stale news and an obviously garbled report of circumstances 
which had accurately been reported by this office. As the 
memorandum attached to the Bombay despatch states, Blitz 
cannot claim to have "exposed" anything or by its exposure moved 
the Dewan to place an embargo on the export of monazite. The 
embargo was laid as soon as the leases expired in 1945. 


Respectfully yours, 


a7. 


7 wf, 
. B. Bower 


American Consul 
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Original and hectograph to Department 

Copy to American Embassy, New Delhi 
" American Consulate General, Calcutta 
" American Consulate General, Bombay. 
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HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 25 
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Trevancore. This despatch is given the 
Mineral Sands",as such action as’ may be 
th ese procucts of Travancore's beach 
stricted" solely for routing 
There is nothing confidential 
De rartuent 's officers may 
isable at this 
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legram No,25 


* Ke P. P. itenon, Director of Industries, Tra 
called at the Consulate on Avril 1] 1947. After tt 
preliminary greetings, he saic 1 am instructed by 
Vewan to call on you anc inform you, and through you 
Department of State, that after the British Resident 
withdrawn on May 1, 1947, the Dewan will address the Consulate 
at liadras direct, without reference to New Delhi, and will 
utilize its liaison services in approaching American government 
departments and agencies". 
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Doubtless the Dewan has had this in mind for a iong tine, 
but in my opinion the whole-hearted and comprehensive manner 
of putting it into effect is due in large part to the efficiency 
of the Vice Consul who recently toured the West Coast. The 
timing of her visit to Travancore was not altogether calculated, 
but timeliness was part of its success. Her thorough under- 
standing of Travancore's political and economic problems won 
the respect of the Dewan, the Director of Industries and many 
others. As a result the Consulate's prestige has been strengthen- 
ed anc the office is looked upon as an efficient medium of 
communication, to be used rather than avoiced. 
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company* which showed that the latter were much interestec 
sugeestion that freight rates on mineral sands woulc be low 
vessels now arriving empty to carry sands fron Travancore could be 
stowed with Florida phosphate rock on the outward journey. 

ir, Menon's belief that an agency of the American government coulc 
facilitate this procedure, and I hereby transmit his request that 
f 


<9 ' — 


avorable consideration be given if, in fact, any government agency 


in a position to assist. I also recommend the scheme, which is 
benefit to all parties to it. 
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The Director of incustries coes not overlook th 

1is unique little "nation" may rival the Taj 

attraction in the not too distant future. 
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Caltex (India) Ltd. Kir. Menon says thet he is not willing 
make arrangements with the Standard-Vacuum Oi] Company because 
he thinks that they are too closely allied with Burma-Shell in 
India, whereas “other oil companies are allied only at top 
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* The General Tire & Rubber Export Company, Akron, Ohio. 


United States Rubber Company, New York 20, N\. Y. 


** Irvington, Varnish & Insulator Company, 1’ 
Irvington ll, New Jersey. 
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Dear ire wells: 


Ll am enclosing tne list ol questions relating to 
Travancore [lmenite, which ire Jacobs of my oifice has 
previously discussed with 


w@ would appreciate your sending these questions 
to the Anerican Consulate at iiadras, india, with the 
request that he expedite the handling ot tne nattere 


lf the Dewan of Travancore snould come to washington 
before the American Consulate has obtained the information, 
please interview the Vewan along tne lines Suzggestede 


We greatly appreciate your cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 


it 


~~ Lr 


; 


JOHN F, SONNETT 
Assistant Attorney General 


BuCe NOe 457837 
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arran;ement, if any, does tne duront Lo pany now nave Wi vi: 
YVewan to secure lravancore ore? 


rrancemeut iS in contract or writven form, a copy of 


writvcen arran-ement snould be secured, if possible.j 


At what price per ton is Travancore ore being made available to duPont? 


wat oolisation, if any, aoes tne duPont voiupany have to the vewan 
tO furnish him or his nominee technical intor.ation relating to 


_ > . a : , * . ; r ’ od ° 
tne manut'acture of Tid0,? 
| 


in the event tne Vewan nas eitner a written or an oral comaltment 
l'ro.. the aquront Co.ipany to permit auPont to purchase isravancore 
ore, 1s iravancore ore availaole to any other Aierican user,and, 
Ll’ sO, 1S it available on tne saine terms ana at 3 sane price as 


1s charrcea duPont? 


an any Auerican user wno uesires to purchnuse or acquire iravancore 
ore acquire tne same in unlimited amounts, or are restrictions 
imposed on the amount of sravancore ore which may be sold to any 
American user, and, if so, what are tne restrictions, and to whom 
do they apply. [i.e., Do they apply to the duPont Coupany as well 
Aas Any other «nerican user on an equal or the same oasis.! 


How many tons of travancore ore, if any, nave been sold by the 
Dewan or any of his companies to the auPont Lompany or any other 
Anerican user since the termination of hostilities in Aucust 195? 


[The amounts sold, the prices paic thereror, ana the names of the 
purchasers should be secured, if possible, as full information is 
desired concerning such purchases in oruer to determine the avail- 
ability of this ore to any American usere! 


[The general purpose oi this inquiry is to determine whether ‘travancore 
ore is presently available to any and all American users, either 
actual or potential, and as to whether it is available to all 

actual or potential users on the same terms anc conditions .e 
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advantage in establishing, as this Consulate has don personal 
contacts with individuals in the governments of the Indian 
otates who are willing to engage in direct correspondence of an 
informal nature, ‘fravancore, Cochin and Vysore officials are 
normally widling to exchange direct correspondence of this sort, 
After the Vice Consul's visit to Hyderabad in June 1945, several 
officials of that state were also disposed to communicate directly. 
However, either by coincidence or by design, these Hyderabad 
officials have ceased the practice since about February 20, 1947, 
the date of the British White Paper on the transfer of power, 

It may be that the Nizam, whe is openly maneuvering for position 
after June 1948, has forbid/his officials to stray from the 
strict letter of his treaty arrangements with Great Britain. 
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The Consulate will take no further action without 
instructions, 


hespectiviyy yours, 
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tnclosure Noel to Despatch No.$08 dated May 14, 1947, from 
Koy &. B. Bower, American Consul, Madras, India, entitled 
"Communication from the Dewan of Travancore regarding Trade 
nelations between the Travancore Government and the United 
States." 
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American Consul, Madras. 


Subs Trade relations between the Travancore Government and 
the Ueo a 


The State Industrial Liaison Officer has reported to this 
Government the result of his discussions with you regarding 
trade relations between this Government and the U.S.Ae, especially 
with reference to the supply of ilmenite from Travancore, It is 
understood that the Government of the U.S.A. desire to have 
clarification of the mineral policy of this Government in 
relation to the policy, which has been or which may hereafter 
be enunciated by the Government of India as to the exploitation 
of the mineral resources of India. As I have publicly declared 
on behalf of the Government of Travancore, though this Govern- 
ment are prepared to act in close co-operation with the Govern- 
ment of the Indian Union in matters of common concern like 
Trade, Communications etc., the Travancore State has decided 
that, after the withdrawal of the Paramount Power from India, 
this State should preserve its status as an independent 
Sovereign State. In the light of this decision made bythis 
State, no legislation or -enunciation of policy made by the 
Government of the Indian Union will be ipso facto binding on, 
or affect the policy of, the -- Travancore Government. 


2. This Government laid it down long ago, as a matter of 
high policy, that all the metal and mineral resources of the 


industrial advancement of the State, this Government have also 
declared that some at least of the intermediate processes to 

which mineral sands are subjected in the manufacture of industrial 
mroducts should be carried out in the State itself and that the 
State will not in future confine itself to the export of 
unfinished raw products. In pursuance of this policy, arrange- 
ments have already been made by this Government in collaboration 
with the British Titan Products Co. Ltd., for the establishment 


of a 
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Madras, India, May 14, 1947, Enclosure No.l to Despatch No,.808. 


of a factory for the manufacture of Titanium Pigments in 
Travancoree This factory will not be a monopoly concern, but 
this Government will not grant facilities to any other concern 
of a like nature which may be a handicap to this concern or 
tend to place it in a position of disadvantage. All supplies 
ilmenite surplus to the requirements of the proposed factory 
will be permitted to be exported to foreign countries, Certain 
nineral companies which have been operating in the State have 
been appointed by this Government as their agents for the 
exploitation and sale of ilmenite (and other specified varieties 
f mineral sands like Zircon, Sillimanite, Garnet etc.) on 
=P ' 


ey 
fixed rates of remuneration. Pending the establishment of the 


icctory, the companies are being permitted purely as agents 
ind under the directions of this Government to export the 
ilmenite worked out by them, and they are effecting sales of 
the sand apparently through organisations in London. 


30 If, however, satisfactory arrangements can be concluded, 
this Government have no objection to diverting a substantial 
part of the surplus stocks of ilmenite for the Titanium Pigment 
Industry in the United States of America. This Government 
also desire that arrangements should be made by the United 
States Government for the supply of phosphatic rocks from 
America in exchange for the ilmenite supplied by Travancore. 

As the State is urgently in need of this material for its 
Fertilizer industry, this Government will welcome any facilities 
rendered by the United States Government in this behalf. This 
s0vernment also desire that, in order to ensure the proper 
implementing of this scheme, the Bureau of Mines, Washington 
should supply this Government from time to time with information 
recarding the prices of ilmenite and phosphatic rocks prevailing 
in the American market. 


4. Along with the establishment of direct trade relations 
with America as indicated above, this Government also propose 
that. arrangements should be made to build up direct Dollar 


4 
7 


Credit in the U.S.A. for the Travancore State, eliminating all 
intermediate agencies. 

5 This Government will be creatly »bliged if you will be 
so good as to communicate these proposals to the Government of 
the U.S.Ae and inform me of their reaction, at your earliest 
convenience. 


Yours faithfully, 
Sd. ©. P. Ramaswami Aiyer, 


DEWAN, 


iLnclosure No.2 to Despatch No,.$08 dated May 14, 1947, from Roy E. B. 
Bower, American Consul, Madras, India, entitled "Communication from 
the Dewan of Travancore regarding Trade Relations between the 
Travancore Government and the United States." 
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Madras L ’ India, May lis 


Sir C. FP. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Dewan of Travancore, 
The Dewan*®s Residence, 
Trivandrum, Travancore. 


I have the honor to acknowledze receipt of your letter 
dated May 11, 1947 (ROC.No.4105p4,7/DevpteA.), on the subject 
of trade relations between the Travancore Government and the 
United States. 


Your communication is being transmitted to the Department 
of State, Washington, by airmail today. I1 will keep you 
informed of developments. 


Respectfully yours, 


CONF IDENTIAL 


To the 
American Consular Officer in Charge, 
Madras, India. 


The Secretary of State encloses a list of questions received 
from the Department of Justice indicating the information which 
that Department desires in connection with a pending "titanium" 
antitrust suit against E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company and 
others. The Department of Justice has requested that this 
information be obtained as soon as possible. 


The Department realizes the difficulties of obtaining data 
of this nature, but it is hoped that the Dewan or other Travancore 
officials can be prevailed upon to assist in providing the desired 
information. It recognigzed that in obtaining this information 
the Consulate may have to engage in direct correspondence with the 
Travancore Government, but in view of the imminent lapse of British 
paremountcy over the Indian states, it is believed that the informa- 
tion desired can be obtained only by direct methods. This investiga- , 
tion should be carried out even though the Dewan may come to the l 
United States in the near future. It should be bome in mind that 
the questions relate only to ilmenite and not to other mterials 
found in association with it. With respect te questions 5 and 7, 
the Department of Justice is being advised of the Dewan's offer as 
described in the Consulate's despatch No. of May 14, 1947, but 
the Consulate should of course transmit any/other information bear 


ing on these inquiries. r a a 
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At the discretion of the Officer in ge, it may be pointed 
out to the Dewan or other appropriate officials that this Govern- 
ment's interest in the case stems from its desire to check on enforce- 
ment of. domestic legislation. 
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ucostions to be asked the ‘merican Jonsulate at ‘adras, India, by the 
State Department: 


le What arranzement, if any, does the duPont Company now have with the 
Dewan to secure ‘ravancore ore? 


(If any such arrangement is in contract or written form, a 
copy of the contract or written arrangement sheuld be 
secured, *f oorrtble. ) 


\t what price per .on is Travencere ore being made arailable to duPont? 


That obligation, if any, doses the duPont Company have to the Dewan 
to furnish him cr his neminee teehnical information relating to the 
manufacture of T1057 


In the event the ‘ewan has either 2 written or an oral cormitment 
frem the durent Comany to vermit duPont te purehagze * ruvancore ore, 
is Travancore ore synailabls to any other imericen wser und, if m, 

ie i% aweilabic on the aane terns end at the same price ss is charged 
duF ont? 


Can any american user who desires to purchase or acqire Travancore 
ore acmire the sane in unliaited avounta, cr are reetrictions imposed 
om the snmount of “revaneore ore which my be scle tc ony Ameriean 
user, anc, if so, ~hat are the rost.rietieons, snd te ateon do they 
apmlye (41.0., do they spply to the culont Commany as well as any 
other American user on an eonal or the sare basis.) 


How many tone of Travancore cre, if any, have been solc by the Dexan 
or any of his scompenics to the dulont Company or any other American 
user sinee the termination of hostilities in Aurust 19457 


(The amounts sold, the prices paid therefor, and the names 
of the purchasers should be secured, if possible, as full 
information is desired sencerming such purchases in order 
to determine ths switlability af this ore to any Anerican 
user. ) 


The general purpose of this inouiry is to determine whether Travancore 
ore is presently available to any and all Amertean neers, either actual 
or potential, and as tv whether it 1a available to 1!) actual or 
potential users on tit same terms amd conditions. 
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itnclosure to Despatch No.$18 dated May 19, 1947, from 
noy b&b. B. Bower, American Consul, Madras, India, on 
subject of "Travancore's Position vis-a-vis the rest of 
In lj " 
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tical ideology. 


His opinion was that for the sake of the unity of India as 
a whole, it] too great, and if there was to be one 
unified India, ‘ would readily undertake every sacrifice 
and come into it. As it was now clear, however, that there was 
to be no such unified India, a question arose,what was to be their 
programme? 


To suggest that he was asking the Indian States to commit 
themselves to a reactionary policy, was grossly unfair. "If 
there is to be a united India, whether it is achieved by negotia- 
tions on June 2, or failing negotiations, in other ways, Travancore 
would be glad to function as a part of that United India, subject 
only to safeguards of her rights and special needs by a special 
treaty or other arrangements." 
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Loose-knit Federation 


furning to the United Kerala movement, Sir C.F. Ramaswami 
Aiyar said Travancore had never reised any objection to a loose- 
knit federation, whereby common policies U be evolved for 
these three units. But there could be no mer; of all these 
nits into one. 


The Kerala Union was a most impracticable plan, unless 
; 
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avencore was prepared for a long tim 

xxpansion and ameliorat g 
aken for granted that Travancore would have nothing 

the United Kerala scheme outlined recently at Trichu 
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After detailing the schemes of expansion that the Government 


had planned, such as enhanced expenditure on education, Pel.D., 
Medical, Army, Old age pensions and comprehensive insurance for 
the people of the State, Gir C. P.Ramaswami Aiyar pointed out 
that from financial and practical considerations, Travancore must 
continue to possess the resources which bounteous nature and the 
careful foresight anc vision of His Highness had placed in her 


hands 


Twenty per cent of the State's food imports came from Sind 
and the Punjab. Her rubber went to Pakistan and Hindustan. 
Travancore could, therefore, not afford to merge herself with 
one part of India exclusively, but mst keep on friendly terms 
with both sides. .But this did not mean that there would not be 
close cooperation with the future Central Government or Governments. 


Sir ©. P. Ramaswami Aiyar emphasised that Travancore was 
better fitted than any other pert of India to remain independent. 
She had practically the monopoly of several important products 
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OVERSEAS METAL & ORE CORPORATION 
29 BROADWAY 


NEW SOR, N. I. 


(‘ABLE ADUKESS 
MINEORE 


TELEPHONE 


BOWLING GREEN - 0 a 
SOV?O May 29th, 1947 COovpESs 


Rt) 1 A. B. C. STH &@& GOTH KEL. 
BENTLEY'S 
Sos2 


vildrans union 
Mr. Adair 

Room 6002 - State Dept. 

Middle Fast India Section 

2ist and Virginia Avenue 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Adair: 2 


First of all we would like to thank you for the kind reception you have 
extended to our Mr. Barber during his visit last Wednesday. Secondly 

we want to express our sincere thanks for the interest you are showing in 
this matter, and for the assistance you are giving us. 


We know that you have cabled out to the American Consulate in Calcutta to 
receive information regarding the railroad.car situation in India for 
transportation of Manganese Ore from Mzangilall's deposit to Calcutta, after 


lock strike was officially terminated on May 2nd. 


In order 
herewith | 
Same Copy 5s been sent to the Consulate in Calcutta, Meanwhile we have 
received on May 28th the following cable from Mangilall reading as follows: 
"YOURTEL 23RD PLEASE ACCEPT DOCUMENTS WINTHROPMARVIN WRITING STOP SHIPPED 
,2464 ARCHITECT 1150 TREVOSE 350 STEELMAK!R 900 STEELDIRECTOR STOP SHIPPING 

, J NARANDA 1200 SANMARTIN 2000 STOP TREVOSE STEELMAKER AND MARANDA BALTIMORE 

| STOP ALREADY AMENDED CREDIT 1000 AMEND FURTHER 500 CONTRACT 1865 AND 1200 
CONTRACT 1867 STOP IF ANY STEAMER DONT SUIT YOU CAN DIVERT OTHER BUYERS 
STOP CHARTERED STEAMER ‘7000 AVAILABLE END JUNE CABLE I? CAN UNLOAD MINIMUM 
1000 TONS DAILY WITHIN NINETYCENTS." 


you of the latest developments, we are attaching 
of a letter we have written to Mangilall on May 27th. The 
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According to this cable the situation is now the following: 


CONTRACT B-Mn-1736 - 2,464 tons of high grade ore have been shipped on the 
WSteel Architect™ to Mobile, which leaves a balance of about 2000 tons due 
us under the same contract. 


CONTRACT BoMn- 1803 - Mangilall is shipping 1,150 tons on the "Trevose", and 
350 tons on the "Steel Maker™ to Baltimore, both shipments evidently being : 
high grade ore. The 350 tons on the "Steel Maker®™ have not yet been confirmed 
by the steamship line. | 
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OVERSEAS METAL & ORE CORPORATION 


CONTRACT B-Mn-1867 - there have been shipped 1419 tons second grade ore 

on the "Winthrop Marvin", for which we are taking up documents just now. In 
addition Mangilall advises in his aforementioned cable a further shipment of 
1200 tons second grade ore on the "Maranda® to Baltimore. 


In additicn Mangilall advises in his cable of 900 tons on the "Steel Director® 
and 2000 tons on the "San Martin", without indicating if this is high grade 

or low grade ore so thet we cannot say at the moment to which extent these 
shipments apply to either one or the other of contracts B-Mn-1865 and B-Mn-1867. 
He also did not give any precise details about the 7,0CO tons which he 


. 


allegedly wants to ship on a chartered steamer by the end of June. 


Considering the fact that the total quantities to be shipped under contract 
B-Mn-1869 is ,000 tons high grace ore, and under contract B-Mn-1867 

15,000 tons second grace ore, in addition to the about 2000 tons high grade 
ore still outstanding under contract B-Mn-1726, and that furthermore there 
are only 2 months left before the beginning of the monsoon period, the 
victure is not too satisfactory. 

We would therefore greatly appreciate it if the State Department through 

the Consulate General in Calcutta, would keep on exercising its influence 

in order to cause our supplier to speed up his deliveries under his contracts 
with us to the utmost possibledeégree. 


We furthermore notice a certain tendency of our supplier to make shipments 

to the North Atlantic Coast of the United States instead of Mobile, Alabama. 
Our contract B-Mn-1736, however provides for shipment to tobile Alabama only, 
end the contracts 1865 and 1867 provide for shipment to U.S, Atlantic or 
Gulf Port "at buyer's option". 


In accordance with our sales arrangements we can use a maxinum of 10,000 tons 
high grace ore and no second grace ore toc Atlantic Port, whereas all other 
shioments must be destined to Mobile. Regarcless of the reasons which might 
cause the preference of our supplier for Atlantic Ports, we would be grateful 
if the Consulate would also in this question of destination assist us to 

make our supplier comply with his contractual obligations. 


With repeated thanks, we are, 


Very truly y¢urs, 
OVERSEAS METALZ& ORE CORPORATION 


RHM:S P. B B#asbalg, President 


/ 


P.S. We are enclosing herewith copy of this letter in case you want to 
pass it on to the Consulate in Calcutta. 
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((ANLE ADDRESS 
MINEORE 


may 2 7th, L947 Covus 


A. B. C. Stem & Orem ED. 
HEN TLEY'S 
WESTERN UNION 


Harkarandass Mengilall 
P-15 Salakar Street 
Calcutta, INDIA 


B—Mn-1736-1365-1367 
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Althour ~ have official advice the ne dea strike in Csicutta has 

ter 2in: don May 2end.1947, the oxvly shipment cis;yete terusrds of whieh 

ed mews is 2000 tons on the STEEL ARCHILT his is 1000 
Una origina liy incicated IV you We have no confirmation vet 

regarding 2000 tons on the Steel O00tons ¢ Trevose. 


Since the end of the strike our purchasers are corstantly vressing on us 
for shipments, in particular the party who geve us 3 weeks after the strike 
to complete contract Mn-1736 is clamoring for delivery. If you have only 
loaded 2000 fons on the eteel Architect under this contract, there is still 
2500 tons outstanuing, wiich by ali means must be ca: spatehed before the end 
of May . | 


Under contracts B-Mn-13965 and B-Mn-1367 oaly the 1419: tons on the Winthrop 
Mervin to weicr eur separate letter of todey refers, heve beer cefinitely 
shinped. Both contracts calied for delivery C & F wobile and the Steel Works 
have therefore never accepted the strike in Calcutta as an excuse for delay 
of shipment. Under the high grade contract the should have been shipped 

at leest 7,000 gross tons from February through May 1947, and under the 
contract for 2nd gra:e ore at lexst 4000 tons shoulia have been shipoed during 
the same veriod. 
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Mangilall ( cont, 
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We trust that you héeve an understendi 
and that you will react accsrdingly. 


Very truly 


OVERSEAS WET AL ( Oh COLPORATION 
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HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


an announcement in the press 
esearch in atomic energy in 
2s Of the Council of ocientific anc 
2ix members of the Board, appointed by 
,0uncil, anc three representatives of the Government of 
Travancore (inclucing Dr. kh. L. woudgill, Virector of Research, 
Central Research Institute, Trivandrum, and iir. he. r. Y. swenon, 
Industries Advisor to the Government of Travancore) are to make 
uD a comiittee which is to acvise the Uovernnments of india and 
Travancore "on all matters connected with research and develop- 
uent and the Gisposal anc utilisation of raw materials". 


ur. C. Khajavopalachari, iiember for Industries ana supplies 
of the Interim Government, commenting on the role of the committee, 
said, "It will be the authoritative acvisory body for both 
Governments. thus bringing this important branch of power 
research anc the cisposal of raw materials into one co-ordinated 
scheme.". 


The words authoritative and acvisory, underscored by the 
writer, are somewhat contradictory anc the emphasis which each 
receives will doubtless be interpreted differently by 
Rajagopalachariar and the Government of India on the one hand 
and by Sir C. P. Ramaswani Aiyar anc Travancore otate on the 
other. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar may be agreed to the 
Committee's acting in an acvisory capacity, especially insofar 
as its advice bears the stamp of approval of the three 
Travancore members, but it is most unlikely that he could be 
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Consulate quoted news 
items from several papers to illustrate the quality of information 
ivailable to the public on Travancore mineral sands. A paragraph 
fron the BOMBAY CHRONICLE reported that the National Carbon Company 
(India) Ltd. had applied to the Government of Travancore for -mining 
nd processing rights. I1t has since been shown by the Consulate 
reeneral in Calcutta that the National Carbon Company's interest in 
'ravancore mineral sands is purely exploratory. Ihe Uonsulate 
eneral mace available to the Consulate a copy of a letter from 

» Re. V. Farrell of the National Carbon Company to vir oe 

aswami Aiyar, Dewan of iravancore. The letter, a copy of which 
states that he has 
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Louise Schaffner 
American Vice Consul 
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Copy of a letter. 
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\<) in war time, their annual requirement was about 1500 tons, but 


600 to 800 tons. 


(5) they do not have any interest in the Thorium content of this 
sand, anc if it were possible to remove the Thorium, would you 
DE prepareda tO Sanction the exportation for the residues: 
other words, they would give consideration to putting up a 
processing plant, remove the Thorium anc turn it over to you, 


or handle it in any manner you see fit. 


A complete processing plant could not be put up for the reason 
that certain materials required to put the other elements in 
final condition for their particular use, are not obtainable in 
India, and. that shipment of them into India entaiis technical 

problems of considerable magnitude. 


it is believed, however, that they could take the sand as 
delivered in Travancore, treat ih in a processing plant whereby 
the Thorium would be removed, leaving the balance, such as Ceriun, 
Langhanum, etc. in a form of residue, and ship it to the United 
~tates for further processing. 


When we refer to a processing plant, we have in mind the processing 
of lionazite Sand after it is separated from lJimenite, Rutile and 
Zircon. They are not interested in the production of finished 
Titanium pigments. 
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Narayana lyer formerly worked 
NiwW YORK, Bombay, and during the war as 
in the Indian beryl procurement program, 
very energetic ana usually well informed 
his conclusions were not always 
a way of ruffling people, and so sometime 
all, or always accurate, 
his deductions occasionally proved 
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July 9, 1947 


Mr, RR, Narayana Iyer 
No, 10, Anand Bhavan 
Parsi Colony, Road No. 1 
Dadar, Bombay 14 
india 


Dear Narayana Iyer, 


Your letter of March 24, 1947 reached me only this 
morning. You are correct in supposing I shall soon be in New 
Delhi as Minerals Attache, I shall be happy to see you when- 
ever you have occasion or opportunity to come, and I hope you 
will keep in touch with me and tell me of the developments in 
minerals problems and policies that are of mutual interest to 
us personally as well as to our governments and countries, 


I am sorry that you have to make so pessimistic a fore- 
cast regarding export of Indian minerals to the United States, 
When I return to fndia, about mid October, I hope 2 shall have 
a chance to gee you and learn at first hand from you and oth~ 
ers about the course of events and plans in the Indian Mineral 
Trade. It seems to me that when all the ramifications of the 
mineral problems are surveyed by the Indian authorities and by 
those engaged in the mineral trade, all parties will join ef- 
forts to arrive at conclusions which should prove mutually ad- 
vantageous and beneficial. 


It is so long since you have written me askingmy advice 
as to whether you should work with Phillipp Brothers, Inc. 
to procure Indian beryl, manganese ore and other minerals to 
export, that comment by me would now be superfluous, When 1 
see you I shall be interested in learning what your decision 
has been. on the offer extended to you by that well-known New 
York rting and exporting concern, In the event you hap- 


pen to be free to consider other peng Sra you may then 


wish to tell me what you have in mind so that if I have any 
suggestions for you I can make them on the basis of a better 
knowledge than I have at present of your interests, 


Meanwhile, with every good wish, 


Yours sincerely 
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Reference Dept's A-72, June 
hilipp Bros contract with Harkarandass .Mang 
manganese ores. Cons (Calcutta) brought to attention 
letter from Thomson to Ambassador 
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recuested Dept! s assistance, 
aining from the Indian authorities 
of eaawitne needed to truck the ores to 
Mane 4Tall estimates that 43,500 gallons 
equired to complete delivery of 29s 900 long 
cons of wleanee €e ores over a period of eight months. 
The Bureau of Federal Supply, to whom Philipp will 
deliver the ores ,ander_ separate contract, has advised 
Dept by letter: “In view of the fact that considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in securing manganese 
ore for the National Stock Pile which is in short 
Supply, this office would appreciate any action you 
ight take which would facilitate the completion of the 
delivery of this'meterial." | 
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| Dept is fully aware of @mitical shortage of gasoline 
ecanen 60. «COaend: fuels currently prevailing in interior of India 
lorricrsonty) |. and: of: difficulties of justifying any urgency with 

: respeat to- movement of manganese ores destined to US 
stock pile. However, in view of relatively small 
Quantity of gasoline required, Emb is requested, in its 
didgcretion, £0 take such action as may appear appropriate 


tQ assist Mangilall in securing supplies of gasoline. 
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Copy to American Consul, Calcutta, Ind 
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American Consulate General 
Calcutta, India, July ll, 1947 


SUBJEOT: Shipment of Manganese Ure to the United States by 
Harkarandass MANGILALL 


("5 
J 


The Consul Yh charge has the honor to refer to Department's 
airgram no. A-72Z dated June 27, 1947 and to previcus communica- 
tions referring to the shipment cf manganese ore to the United 
States by the firm of Harkarandass MANGILALL, P-16 Kalakar 
Street, Calcutta. 


There is attached for the Department's information a copy 
of a letter concerning this firm which the Consulate General is 
transmitting to the Embassy at New Delhi. It is believed that 
this summarizes the existing situation with respect to 
Harkarandass Mangilall,. 


It has been further ascertained that the 16,000 tons of 
Manganese which are lying in Calcutta to the account of James 
FINDLAY and Company have not yet been sold, American firme 
may be interested in negotiating with the Bentral Provinces 
Manganese Ore Company, Ltd., 308 Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC. 2, cable address - Calcedon, London, for 
the possible purchase of this ore, 

The Consulate General will render whatever assistance is 
possible to Mr. Leopold SPIRA of Industries Trading Corporation 
when he arrives in Calcutta, cr 


Enclosure: /, ,¢* 


Copy of letter dated Juiy 11, 1947 
from American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, to American Embassy, New 
Delhi. 


Helen R, Nicholl/fm 
863.5 


Original and disetogramh..t¢ Devar tment 
Copy to American assy, New Delhi 
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Enclosure to despatch no. 1682 of July 11, 1947, from American 
Consulate General, Calcutta, India, entitled "Shipment of 
AIR MAIL Manganese Ore to the United States by Harksarandass MANGILALL". 
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American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, July ll, 1947 


The Honorable 
Henry F, Gray, 
American Ambaséeador, 
American Embasey, 
New Delhi, 


I have the honor to refer to the Consulate General's tele- 
gram no. 28 of March 16, 1947 and its letter of March 18, 1947 
referring to the attempts of the firm of Harkarandass Mangilall, 
Pelo Kalakar Street, Calcutta, to secure priority treatment from 
the Government of India for the transport of manganese ore to 
Calcutta for shipment to the United States. 


Additional information concerning this case which has come 
to the attention of the Consulate General may be of interest to 
the Embassy. The Consulate General recently received instruc- 
tions from the Department to inquire again into the status of 
the Harkarandass Mangilall shipments. In the course of its 
investigations it secured the following information: 


Approximately 14,500 tons of manganese ore have been shipped 
by Mangilall during the period April 15 to June 30, The Company 
has just chartered a Scindia ship, the s.s. "Jalakanta", which 
will be the first Indian ship, manned by an all-Indian crew, to 
sail for an Atlantic Coast port. Its capacity is 7,500 tons, 
of which Mangilall has already loaded 2,200 tons. Mangilall 
has 1,000 tons in a stockpile in Calcutta, about 800 tons in 
wagons awaiting loading and manganese is arriving in Calcutta, 
at the rate of 3500 tons a day. This is the capacity of the 15 
wagons which have been allotted to Mangilall] by the Regional 
Controller of Railway Priorities for the carriage of manganese 
from Barajamda Station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railroad from which 
Manganese ore shipments leave for Calcutta, 


During a short period last month the Priorities Controller 
assigned thirty wagons daily to Barajamda for the carriage of 
Manganese, presuMably because Mangilall had chartered the s.s, 
"“Jalakanta" (apparently the authorities are desirous of facili- 
tating its loading). The Priorities Controller, however, has 
informed Vice Consul Nicholl that he does not feel he can do 
anything more at the present time, The traffic manager of 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway also states that the position regard- 
ing the availability of wagons and locomotives remains very 
tight and he is not in a position to increase the allotment of 
wagons for Manganese, The situation, therefore, is that only 
15 wagons, or a total of 300 tons, represent the total amount 
of manganese ore coming daily into Calcutta, 


Before/ 


Enclosure to despatch no. 1682 of July 11, 1947, from American 
AIR MAIL Consulate General, Calcutta, India, entitled "Shipment of 
Manganese Ore to the United States by Harkarandass MANGILALL", 
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Before Mangilali chartered the Scindia ship, he had booked 
space equivalent to 3,000 tons on an Isthmian Line ship, the 
s.e. "Steel Worker", and had also asked the Isthmian Line to 
divert ancther ship, the 8.5. "Zane Grey", from the Persian Gulf 
to Valcutta to take 2,500 tons, However, Mangilall has since 
cancelled the space on both ships in favor of the s.s. "“Jalakanta", 
He has agreed that he will load manganese on other Isthmian ghips 
when the ore is available for loading, and the Isthmian Line 
agents here say they will do their best to hold him to this pro- 
mise, It will therefore be in their interest, as well as in the 
interest of the American importers who have ordered the ore, if 
Mangilal] can secure adequate transport to bring hie ore down to 
Calcutta, 


Mangilall claims that he has 10,000 tons ready at the mine- 
head for immediate shipment and can easily load 3O wagons per day. 
It has, however, been ascertained that Mangilall has been attemot- 
ing to buy from another shipper, 5S, P. Bannerjea, a quantity of 
between four and five thousand tons of manganese which is waiting 
at the railhead for transportation to Calcutta, Bannerjea is 
reported to have stated that he cannot ship the ore because 
Mangilall is getting all the wagons. He is further reported to 
have said that he does not think Mangilall has adequate stocks 
at the railhead to keep up the 300 tons per day shipment to 
Calcutta or he would not be trying to buy someone else's ore, 


The dock traffic manager of the Port of Calcutta has in 
dicated to Vice Consul Nicholl that the Port Commissioner's 
office is interested in facilitating the arrival at Calcutta of 
the manganese ore, He has already transmitted a special request 
for action in the matter to the Transport Department of the 
Government of India, It is his opinion that additional wagons 
can be made availeble to Barajamda station if an order to that 
effect is issued by the Transport Department, 


The Consulate General has just received an airgram from the 
Depar tuent, a. copy of which is attached for your information, 
The Consulate General has been reluctant in the past to extend 
assistance to Mangilall because of his long history of un- 
satisfactory dealings. However, in view of the various United 
States business interests concerned, the urgent need for manga- 
nese in the United States, and the fact that the Government of 
India may also be interested, from the point of view of dollar 
exchange, in shipping as much manganese ore to the United States 
as possible, it is respectfully suggested that the Embassy dis- 
cuss the situation with the Transport Department, If 30 dars 
could be allocated for even as short a period as a month, it 
would make it possible to take advantage of available shipping 


space/ 
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Enclosure to despatch no, 1682 of July 11, 1947, from American 
Consulate General, Calcutta, India, entitled "Shipment of 
Manganese Ore to the United States by Harkarandass MANGILALL". 
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space and would go a long way toward meeting the immediate 
requirements of the American purchasers, If it is established 
that Bannerjea desires to ship his ore to the United States, 
some of the 3O cars might be allotted to him, 


Respectfully yours, 


(Sed) Charles 0, Thompson 
American Consul 


Enclosure: 
Copy of airgram no. Ae72 of June 17, 
1947 from Department to American 
Consulate General, Calcutta, India, 
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June 17, 1947 


AMERICAN CONSUL 


Calcutta (India) 


Leopold Spira of Industries Trading Corp. agents for 
Harkarandass Mangillal (Urtel 47, Feb 25) leaving end of 
June for Calcutta to promote and exnedite pending contract 
SCM-TS~-ll2l. Spira will also investigate possibiiity of 
contracting for supplies of other strategic materials in 
interest of Philipp Brothers who in turn will supply Bureau 
of Federal Supply. These materials most likely will be 
mica, metallurgical chromite, grephite, and perhaps kyanite, 
talc and beryl, 


As stated (Deptel 43, Mar 6) DEPT in view of circumstances 
not anxious to press for rail priorities for movement manganese 
covered by contract SCM-TS-ll2l, Along with customary courtesies 
to Spira, you should extend whatever assistance is consistent 
with that taken in behalf of Overseas Metal and Ore Corp. 

(Deptel 96, May 23), considering that latter Corp. holds prior 
contract witn Phillip Bros, 


Request DEPT be kept informed of developments in connec- 


tion with progress made by Mangillal in filling these manganese 
ore contracts, 
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THIS COPY MUST BE RETURNED TO DC/R FOP FEELING. 
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Medras, iniia, July 17, 1947. 


AUG 29 194) 


SUBJECT: Department's instruction solicited as to 
consular action with regard to Public law 520. 


THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D,C., 25. 


SIR: 


I have the honor to refer to Public Law 520, the "Strategic 
and Critical] Materials Stock Piling Act", which authorizes the 
purchase by the United States Government of certain materials 
of vital importance to the nation's welfare in periods of nati: nal 


qmar gency . 


The attention of the Consulate was directed to this piece 
of legislation by Mr. Edward DAHL, economist in the Division of 
Middle Kastern and Indian Affairs of the Department of State. 
The Consulate understenis thet monazite is among the strategic 
minerals under goverment purchase ami recalls that at one tine 
the Dewan of Travancore declared that the State would be interested 
in selling monazite to the American Government (see the Consulate's 
report No.27 of Merch 26, 1947). 


Departmental instruction is solicited as to what action 
if any should be taken by this office to advertise within its 
district the provisions of Public Law 520. This effice would 
appreciate being informed of the minerals ani other materials 
considered strategic and critical under the Stock Piling Act. 


Respectfully yours, 


Louise Schaffner 
American Vice Consul 
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Original & ozalid to Department 
Copy to American Embassy, New Delhi 
Copy to American Consulate General, Caicutta. 
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Justice Devt states considerable urgency now attaches 


to obtaining answers to queries raised in Depts instruction 


1 


July 18, relating DuPont's activities in Travancore 


ilmenite. Info needed enforcement court daecree affirmed 


recently by Suvreme Court reauiring DuPont to terminate 


illegal restraint trade in titanium. 
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Consulate at Madras that t 
in paragraph 5 of the 
if at all, with considerable 
scretion in déaling with Indian producers or 
State authorities. 


Respectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador: 


OY, Sh 


Howard Donovan 
mA . Counselor of Embassy 


Enclosures 
Copy of letter from 
National Lead Company, 
New York, July 22, 1947 
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Mre Karayalar in tl 


a letter from 
ire to establish 
a continuing business | rement ° hn our company. This 
letter was somewhat bling in natu: but there was no 
mistaking the point that the Travancore felt 
that a higher price should be obtained for their ore, and 
that this price should be based on ability of the pigment 
industry to pay rather than a fair margin of profit on 
their costs. im this connection, we understand that one 
large consumer (duPont) has already agreed to a price of 
6S shillings per ton on the ground in India, all expenses 
ind-losses in conne ection with loading and shipping to be 
for the account the purchaser, with a guaranteed mir 
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It appears now that we are likely to get a reasonably 

satisfactory supply of ilmenite during the coming shipping 
season by plecing orders with both Hopkins & Williams and 
Associated Minerals. We have actually offered to purchase 


a¥i 


a total of 200,000 tons during the next shipping season. 


Thanking you for your interest, and for thewery helpful 
information which you have supplied, 


Sincerely, 
s/ De We Robertson 


De We Robertson 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 


Madras 1, India, August 5, 1947. 
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THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTONe, D.0e, 256 
SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose a letter from Mr. K.F.F MENON, 
Industrial Liaison Officer in the Government of Travancore and 
the official most closely concerned with the mineral sands 
industry of the State. His letter is in reply to enquiries of 
mine which were stimulated by a letter written to Mr, DONOVAN 
of the Embassy by Mr. De W. ROBERTSON of the National Lead 
vompany, New York, and also by a letter written to the Consulate 
by Philipp Brothers Inc., New York. 


The Department's attention is directed to previous corres- 
pondence between Mr, Donovan sand Mr. Robertson and to the 
Consulate's letter to the Embassy of July 3, 1947, sent to the 
Department as enclosures to the Embassy's despatch’ No.26 of 
July 8, 1947, entitled "Ilmenite Supply situation in Travancore." 
The Department's attention is also directed to the Embassy's 
Jespatch No.94 of July 31, 1947, entitled "Ilmenite in Travancore 
otate o" / 


Mr, Robertson's letter of July 7, 1947, to Mr. Donovan is 
the first enclosure to this despvatch. In it Mr. Robertson 
emphasises the National Lead Company's need for a one-and-a-half 
to twoeyears' standing supply of ilmenite ore as an emergency 
backlog. He denies that there is any besis for suspicion in 
Travancore that American manufacturers are trying to build up 
a stockpile in order to dictate terms and vrices,. 


He writes that he understands that the price of ilmenite is 
to be increased next November under the forthcoming agreement 
between the Government of Travancore and the operating companies 
governing the prices and shipping quotas for ilmenite after 


November 30, 


India, August 5, 1947, Bespstch No.848. 
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Mr. Robertson further states that the National Lead Company's 
irements of ilmenite are from 150,000 to 200,000 tons per year, 
dad that in order to obtain these requirements his company may 
inplement supplies received from Hopkins & Williams by a lesser 
amount from the Associated Minerals Company, Limited. 


The second enclosure to this despatch is a copy of a letter 
rom Philipp Brothers, Ince, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, NeYe, 
regarding newspaper reports of the export of monazite from 
'ravancore to the United Kingdom, 


The third and fourth enclosures are my letter to Mr. Menon, 

incorporating the questions raised by Mr bertson and Philipp 
Brothers, ince, and Menon's lengthy and ighlvy informative replye 
Much of what Mr. Menon writes has already 1 conveyed to 
Washington in the Consulate's report No.27, under cover of 
despatch No.765;of March 26, 1947, and despatch No.784 of April 15, 
19479 and would seem to call for action with regard tq his request 
(1) that the Gdvernment o ancore receive regularly quotations 
f ilmenite ices from the United States Bureau of Mines, and 

} rerest itself iin assisting 

i the United States. 
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(2 ) The National Carbon Company has been informed by the 
Government of Travancore that t ‘e 1S no 0b ection to its set ting 
up M4 pl : int in G n © 5 y Pe | tLe ¥ f) e'4 Ooces Ss cer } um from mons site e 


(3) The Travancore Government wishes ‘those governments or 
private companies interested in obtaining monazite to collaborate 
with the State in the manufacture within Travancore of mineral 
sands products for the Indian market. 


(4) The combined production capacity of all four mineral sands 
processing companies in Travancore is estimated at 350,000 to 
400,000 tons a yeare 

(5) Export quotas are determined by the Government of Travancore 
not according to production capacity but according to the Government's 
estimate of the "normal needs" of consuming companies. 


(6) The present 
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I judge also from what I have | ‘ned since I saw you, that 
the Indian Government expects t« r price for the ore 
during the next shipping son beginnine in November and that 
no agreement has yet been | hed between the operating companies 
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and the State of Travancore with resrect to either price or 
tonnage. I understend that Hopkin and Williams are now operating 
and stockpiling on the assumption that they will get a shipping 
permit this fall, after the monsoon season is over, but that 
Travancore Minerals is actually shutdown and apparently are 
unwilling to produce against future shipments until there is 

more certainty with respect to export permit from the Stete of 
Travencore, 


Our jrincipal supplier is and has been Hopkin & Williams end 
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rom Louise schaffner, American Vi i =. Ls Maar LB» In 1D, on 


subject of “Correspondence concerning future exports of ilmenite 
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ny is concerned and that it would be apnroved 
an errangement, however, would only supplement 
21 which we would expect to get from Hopkin and Williams, 
we uncerstand that Associated Minerals is not at the cresent, 
time equipped to produce more than about 30,000 tons per year, 


whereas we are interested in from 150,000 to 200,000 tons per 
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second eno +} 
anv truth in the rerort nat durine the next shippin 
beginning in November, the Government of Travancore wil) 

higher price for ilmenite than mreviously,. Is it also 
as reported, thet no agreement has vet been reached between 
operating compsnies of the State with respect to prices and 
quotas for the next shippine season? I have heard that the 
Travancore Minerals Co,g, Ltc., is at the mresent time closed 
down and is reluctant to process further quantities of sands 
against future shipments until receiving more assurance with 
respect. to its export ovotes. During my visit to Travancore 
I realized that there was a certain amount of recalcitrance 
in the attitude of the Travancore Minerals Co., Ltd., its 
superintendent msintaining that the company's export quota for 
ilmenite was too low, that its stocks of monazite were accumlate 
ing, and that part of its factory was shut down because of the 
State embargo on the export of such mineral sands by-products 
as zircon, sillimanite, rutile, garnet, etc. 


Finally 
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Yours sincerely, 
SO - Loui Sé Schaffner 


Louise Schaffner 
American Vice Consul 
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meantime, I had a f alks the National Carbon 

Oe, OL New interested in the Cerium part of Monazite 

and I have told that should no obje6tion in their 

setting up a plant in Travancore for the ssing of this 

mineral, provided they will leave the thorium contents behinds 

[heir representative has gone or discussion with his principals 
keep me informed of any developments, I 
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continuing to remain as onl 
foregoing the advantages that will be 
plants are set up here itself, 
that Government will encourage the export of our minerals without 
assuring themselves that.the Companies in UeKe and U.s.Ae who make 
use of our minerals are prepared to collaborate with us, in the 
local manufacture of their products for meeting the growing 


demand of this country. 
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mineral for the period 


As regards ilmenite, the position 
to youe We allowed the export of this 
beginning from December 1946 to end of November 1947 at 30 sh. 
per ton (Naked at works) which was the best that our mining 
Agents were apparently able to quote, although we knew later 
that the ruling price in U.S.A. at that time was about 22 dollars 
which will correspond to 40 sh. at the works here. We subsequently 
noticed that there was a tendency for the price to go up and we 
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sLosure No.4 to Despatch No.eS45 dated August 5, 1947, 
ise ochaffner, American Vice Consul, Madras, India, on 
"Correspondence concerning future exports of ilmenite 
from Travancore, South India." 
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ir comparison. dn other words, the stuff is actually 
in America than what we -e getting here and this 
we wanted the assistance of the United States Government, 
resu of Mines should tell us from time to time what the 
ctually worth in the American marke$e Our Government 
under the existing agreements with the mining Companies fix up 
the annual export quotas for each, and have to trust them for 
selling the stuff at the best price possible. But in practice 
f@ find that most of the mining companies are so intimately 
connectec with the Consuming Companies and they have not shown 
reat keenness in effecting sales at the hizhest nrice 
‘sible in spite of the fact that Government sllow them 254 of 
rofits in consideration of their services, We sre very anxious 
‘event the consuming Comnanies from beating down the prices 
) . 


connivance ot the ocal avents an we ‘iso want to ensure 
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ies in the vy of the consuming Companies getti 
qequatelv to operate a. plants without 

we askine them to pay us nts ally hich 
Tact, we ere ourselves aware that Mich a proce lure 
mental to our owh interests, But we ore vw 
et the same time to see that we cet a ressonahl: 
on the ruling market rates in the consuming areas "he Travancore 
Minerals Co. at present have to close down because they have 
exhausted their quote for the whole year by shipping all the 
minerals that they had contracted for in advance, But there is 
no question of their being reluctant to process further quantities 
of sand as the quota for next year will soon be settled and then 
they can thereafter resume operations. We are now paying the 
mineral Companies for processing ilmenite Rs.l12 2 ton which is 
the figure that they themselves gave us based on a minimum produce 
tion of 65,000 tons of ilmenite per anmum. Both the Travancore 
Mineral Co., and Messrs. Hopkin & Williams were allowed to 
export considerably larger quantities during this year. It is 
however true that theee Companies could produce more than what 
we have allowed them to export, but they have no legitimate 
reason for complaint as we are paying them a price based on the 
above minimum annual production which is less than what they were 
allowed to process and export this year, As long as the minimum 
oroduction of 65,000 tons is maintained and they get a price 
based on this minimum, there is no justification for them to 
feel that their overating costs are high, 
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we are aware that an attempt is already nz made by the 
consumins Companies ile » stocks so as to pull the prices 
down ister on, and t! resent r: of shipment might not 
perhaps then ontinued if o uspicions are found to be 
correcte We have no intention of putting any obstacles in the 
way of Americen industries by restricting supplies,: but they mst 
be prepared to take us in their confidence and Ceal with us in a 
fair manner. If they cannot do this, I am sure the American 
Bureau of Mines will be able to handle this to ow mutal 
advantaze,. The vroblem, as far.as the shipment of ilmenite is 
concerned, is not political. It is only tied up with the 
utilisation of a valuable material which has considerable 

future in the world market. We are aurselves making a small 
beginning in processing it here but it might take us several 
years (and. perhaps never) before we reach 2 stage when all the 
ilmenite thst we can process here will be fully used up in the 
local manufacture, 
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SUBJECT: 


MEI@Mr. Thurston 
TTP-Mr. Nitze 
TR-mMr. Kennedy 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
DC/R 


Memorandum of Conversation 


DATE: August 


> : 


Minerals Work in India, and surrounding countries. 


PARTICIPANTS: }¥j Harry Maull, Bureau of Federal Sunply 


COPIES TO: 


Carl Rolle, ANMB 

Chaffey, Bureau of Federal Suvoply 
Cestro, Bureau of Federal Suoply 
Andrew Corry--IA 

Wendel---In 


fr. Thurston 
-Vr. Nitze 
-Mr. Kennedy 


> 


Mr. Corry is leaving in aocout a month to assume his 
duties at. tne Embassy in New Dehli where he will take 
cherge of all minerel work in India, Pakistan, Neval, 
Ceylon, and perhens Burma and Afzhanistane 


The meeting was arranged for Mr. Corry to meet 
some of the officials directly concerned with the ANMB 
Stock Piling Program. A very helpful discussion of the 
interests of the ANMB in the minerals of the Middle “ast 
was carried out. Mr. Corry, on his part, described 
the situation with respect to supplies of some stretegic 
materials in India and exvlained generally the method 
of approach he would make on various problems. 


Emphasis was placed by the ANMB on the following 
gerouos of strategic materials: 


1. those 
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1. Those in wnich area is orincival source. 


Mica solittings 
Kyanite 
Steatite talc, 
Lumo graphite 


Tnose in which area is one of principal sources 


Monazite 

Manganese 
Metallurgical cnromite 
Block mica 

Pepper 

Lead 


Tnose in wnich the area nas important prospects 


Beryl 

quartz crystals 
Corundum 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Antimony 
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Washington, 
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Oct 6, 1947 
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Reference is made to EMB's despatch no. 130, Aug 
18, 1947 regarding possible acquisition of Nepalese 
quartz crystals for US stockpile as means of promoting 
trade between Nepal and US. 


There exist§@ no obstacles to purchases of quartz 
crystals meeting required specifications except those 
peculiar impediments of a distinctly Nepalese 
character mentioned by Day in EMB's Report no. 150, 

July 12, 1947. The Bureau of Federal Supply, Dept of 
Treasury, is authorized by the ANMB and has funds 
available for purchase of substantial quantities of 
piezo-electric quartz crystals during current year. 
However, all crystals shipped under contracts are 
subject to rigid inspection and testing and losses 
incurred through rejections will fall on the sellere 

It is suggested that EMB endeavor obtain about 50 pounds 
of—assorted sizes (100 grams and larger) of best 
obtainable crystals of Nepalese quartz and forward 
these to DEPT for transmittal to the Bureau of Federal 
Supply for purpose of testinge Results of testing should 
determine if continuation of EMB's and DEPT's interest 
in Nepalese quartz production is warranted at this timeée 


DEPT believes that, if deemed desirable, EMB 
could advise Nepalese that a sustained market for most 
of their strategic mineral output is expected to 
continue for several years through US commercial 
demands or the stockpiling program, provided, of course, 
materials satisfy specifications and can be delivered 
to the US at near competitive price levels. In view 
urgent need US dollars for promotion Nepalese imports 
of US goods, DEPT and Commerce are prepared to 
consider ali appropriate means of promoting commencement 
of imports of quartz or other strategic materials 
available from Nepal. 
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In passing DEPT wishes to point out the erroneous 
nature of a statement in the World Report Article of 
June 29, 1947, which is quoted in part in despatch no. 
1350 of Aug 18, 1947. The implication that the DEPT 
has recommended future purchases on the basis of 
political factors is entirely without foundation. 
Current purchases are made from any country from which 
materials are offered at reasonable prices. 
Confidential. As a matter of fact, substantial quantities 
of chromite and manganese ores are currently being 
delivered to the stockpile from USSR sources. End 
Confidential. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
, OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, Madras, India 


No. 908’ oe , October 27, 1947 iu 
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Request of Department of Justice for information on the 
subject: interest of k. 1. duPont de Nemours and Company in 
Travancore, India, ilmenite ores, 
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YASHINGTON. 


If NOV 4 PM E38 


I have the honor to refer to the instruction of July 18, 1947, 
enclosing a list of questions indicating the information desired by 
the Department of Justice in connection with the activities of EF. I. 
duPont de Nemours and Company in Travancore ilmenite ores, and the 
Consulate General's telegram No. 87, October 24, 1947, on the same 
subject. 


The instruction was received by the Consulate General on Sept- 
ember 1, 1947. The Consulate General communicated the Department's 
request to appropriate officials of the Government of Travancore who 


, have now furnished the desired information. The reply of the Secre- 


tary to the Government is enclosed. With necessary changes, the 
Consulate General's request was made in the same questionnaire form 
as given by the Department of Justice, and the reply is in similar 
form and numbering. The four mining companies referred to in the 
first sentence are; 


F. X. Peteira & Sons (Travancore) Ltd. 
Hopkin & Williams (Travancore) Ltd. 
Travancore Minerals Co., Ltd. 
Associated Minerals Co., Ltd. 


Respectfully yours, 


hie 
aed Roy E. B. Bower 
Enclosure: ~ | American Consul 


Letter from Secretary to Travancore 
Government dated October 20, 1947, 
with enclosure. 
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Original and oe to Department 
Copy to Embassy, New Delhi 
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Enclosure to despatch No. 908 dated 

October 27, 1947 from American Consulate 
General, Madras, India, entitled: "Request 

of Department of Justice for information on 
the interest of Ek. I. duPont de Nemours and 
Company in Travancore, India, ilmenite ores." 


Letter from Secretary to Travancore Government 
dated October 20, 1947, with enclosure, 


Confidential 
Government of Travancore 


D. Dis. No. 2255 /47/Devpt. A. Huzur Cutcherry, 
2015 
Trivandrum, Oct. 1947 


From 
SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT 


To 
THE American Vice Consul 
American Consulate General 
Madras. 


Ref; Your letter dated the 5th September 1947 


Sub; Interest of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. in Travancore 
ilmenite. 


I forward herewith the information required regarding the 


interests of EK. I. duPont de Nemours in Travancore ilmenite. 


Yours faithfully, 


(sed) C. Kumar Das 


Secretary to Government 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Page 2 to Enclosure to despatch No. 908 dated 
October 27, 1947, from American Consulate 
General, Madras, India, entitled: "Request 
of Department of Justice for information on 
the interest of k. I. duPont de Nemours and 
Company in Travancore, India, ilmenite ores," 


Enclosure to letter from Secretary to 
Travancore Government dated October 20, 1947. 


REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONAIR« ISSUED 
BY TH AMERICAN VICE 
CONSUL, Madras. 


1. Government have appointed 4 iiining Companies in Travancore as their 
agents for the mining, processing and sale of the various minerals from 
the Travancore beaches. One of the important minerals so processed and 
exported is "Ilmenite”. Only these four companies are entrusted with the 
sale of the minerals, subject to the approval of Government, and customers 
have to negotiate direct with these companies and purchase their require- 
ments. The duPonts have to do likewise, They have no direct dealing with 
Government in this matter. The above arrangement came into force from 
November 1946. 


2. The average prices at which Ilmenite was sold during the period after 
the above agreement came into force and until April 1947 was about 30sh. 
per ton, naked at works, Quilon. For purchases inSmall parcels, the prices 
are generally a little higher. ‘The prices prior to this period are not 
available, as Government had no such control over the disposal of these 
minerals then, 


3 There is no obligation on the part of duPont to furnish this Govern- 
ment with any technical information relating to the manufacture of Ti02. 


4. There iS no written or oral commitment from duPonts to purchase 
Travancore ore since the company does not deal direct with the Travancore 
Government for the purchase of the ore. Travancore ore is available to 
any American user at the price which rules at the time of purchase. 


>« Any American user who desires to purchase Travancore ore can do so, 
but the total quantity that may be exported during the course of a year 
is fixed by Government from time to time and that total will not be allowed 
to be exceeded. This annual quota is fixed in relation to the States min- 
eral economy and not based on any other consideration. It is open to any 
customer in any part of the world to negotiate with Government, or with 
their agents, and purchase their requirements. No restriction is imposed 
in favour of, or against, any particular American purchaser. 


6. Since the arrangement referred to under item 1 above came into exist- 
ence, the following quantities of ilmenite were sold in U.S.A.- all of 
them through this Government's agents only, and their final destinations 
are reported to be:- 

i duPonts -75585 tons-average price 30 sh. per ton N.A.W. 

The National Lead Co., New York-67,237 tons - price 30sh. 
Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia-23,615 tons - price 364sh 
American Cyanamid Co., New Jersey, U.S.A.-6800 tons 

price 3lsh. 


The differences / 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Page 3 to unclosure to despatch No. 908 dated 
October 27, 1947, from American Consulate 
General, Madras, India, entitled: 
"Request of Department of Justice for 
information on the interest of &. I. 
duPont de Nemours and Company in Travane- 
core, India, iluenite ores." 


Page 2 to enclosure to ietter from secretary 
to Travancore Government dated October 20, 1947. 


The aifferences in prices are not due to any differential treatment 
prescribed, or contemplated, by Government. . They are due to trade fluctua- 
tions and the agents bargaininy Capacity as aiso to the quantities purchased. 


(feet FP 


(sgd) C. Kumar Das 


pecretary to Government 
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waward Cale 
Division International Resources 
Department of State 
Wasnington, D 


In reply refer to 
IR 


Dear Charles: 


My letter of December 19 in response to your 
request for assistance in expediting the transportation 
of kyanite in India has apparently crossed in the 
mails your letter of December 18 on the same subject. 

I assume that by this time you have received my reply 
advising that the matter is being handled by the 
Department of Commerce. 


I hope that the problem will be resolved conm- 
pletely to your satisfaction through the action that 
the Department of Commerce has initiated. 


Sincerely yours, 


ei] Ee 


Edward G. Cale 
Associate Chief 
Internetional Resources Division 


Mr. Charles P. Taft, 
Firet National Bank Building, 
Gincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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PERMANENT RECORD COPY.—This copy must be returned to DC/R central files with notation of action taken. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
JNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN BMBASSY 
NUed43 i] 


il, India, February 17, 1948 
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lL have the honor to refer to despatch No.41i from the 

American Consulate General, Calcutta, January 20, In the 
first sentence of the last paragraph off page 2 of enclosure 
Nooi to that despatch, a Travancore official is quoted as 
Saying that 280,000 Long tons of iimenite concentrates would 


be shipped from Travancore to the United States from November 
1947 and the end of October 1948, 


A correction is to be noted. A letter dated January 
e7, 1948, to the Minerals Attache of this Embassy from Dr. 
KePePeMENON, Industrial Liaison Officer, Government of Travan= 
core, Trivandrum, who is the Travancore.official previously 
quoted in enciosure Noei to despatch Noe4i of the Consulate 
General, Calcutta, says that the quantity fixed for export 
is 250,000 tons of Chavara ilmenite (about 50,000 tons of 
which will be shipped to the United Kingdom and the rest to 
the United States) and 30,000 tons of Manavalakurichi ilmenite. 


Respectfully yours, 


Foward Donovan 


Charge dtAffaires, aeie 
AVCorry/vrm 


Original & Heotograph to Department. 


Copies to all Consulates in India 
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1 hav the honor to allude to Vepartment's airgram 

Oo. 193 of December 23, 1947, and to other correspon- 
dence which has passed vack md forth within the past 
eisht months between tne Department and tne Embassy 
or the several American Consular establishments in India, 
depicting or comnenting upon the difficulties which 
American importers and consumers o% Indian manganese ore 
have been experiencing in obtaining the dilatory supplies 
which they contracted for with various indian manganese 
ore producers and shippers in 1946 and 1947. Deliveries 
of manganese ore on these contracts have been subject 
to protracted delays which have given concern to tne Dep- 
artnent and to the Embassy and the Consulates General in 
several instances because of the great inconveniences to 
which it is understood the. American consumers have been 
put and also especially because of the hindrance it has 
caused to the accumulation of manganese ore for the fFe- 
deral Governnent's reserve. The latter point is stressed 
in the following words in the airgram under reference: 


"In view of the fact that considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in 

securing manganese ore for the National 

Stock Pile which is in short supply/the 

Bureau of Federal Supply/ would appreciate 

any action /the Department of State/ = 
might take which would facilitate the S 
completion of the delivery of this material," 
[from ‘Indiaf 


/The delay in 
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etins delivery sch ules has been imme- 

y two factors, whivh have varied in the 
ir incidence but have nearly always been 

Serious ana. continue to dominate the 
f these is the inadequacy of petrol 

. € to manganese ore producers in some of 
une angzanese mining districts. The case of HARKARANDASS 
MANGLLALL, a Calcutta firm which produces ore in Keonjhar 
and Bonai States (now coalesced with Orissa Province), 
is one that is familiar to the Department and has been 
worked on by the Embassy and the Consulate Ueneral in 
valcutta, as reported in the Embassy's airgram to the 
Department wo.l/7 of January li, 1946: but other instances 
of the same kind \nave been brought to the attention of 
the Embassy and Consulate officials in the Bombay as well 
is GFalcutta vonsular Gistricts. 

A typical response of the Mihistry of Transport(Govern- 

nent of India) officials to the Embassy is. illustrated 
in a letter, the contents of which were sumzarized im the 
Embassy's airgram No.17: in that airgiam the Embassy re- 
ported that the Ministry professes itself "unable to hold 
out any hope of the local /petrol/rationing authority's 
being in a position to meet Mangilall's requirements in 
full", but, nevertheless,"would write to the rationing 
authority to do what they could to increase the gasolene 
allotment to nim." The negotiations which resulted in 
that attenuated relief involved eight separate visits by 
representatives of Mangilall's concern.in Calcutta on five 
distinct sets of officials in the various Ministries of the 
sovernment of India in Delhi, several interviews by officers 
of the Consulate General in Calcutta with local authorities, 
and three interviews by an officer of the Embassy with 
Government officials in New Delhi capped by a letter from 
the Embassy supporting a petition by Mangilall to the 
Ministry of Transport requesting the additional gasolene 
necessary. 


The second factor impeding manganese shipments has 
been the shortage of railroad cars for moving manganese 
ore from railhead to the port of shipment. The Department 
will readily recollect that during the recent war, when 
railroad ore cars came into inadequdte availability in 
India, the New Delhi office of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, with the full support of the then American Mission 
in Delhi, found it necessary to have a representative be 


/present 
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importers as Ore & Ferro Corporation, 30 broad 
TOee - 3 , ro see enclosure No.2). A Letter 
,he Embassy .on Maren 4 from Ore & Ferro 
bDlaining of the non-delivery of contracted 
Indian manganese ore, -id repeating the expla- 
nation siven them by their frustrated suppliers that they 
have found it impossible to get the ore moved from the 
mines to the port of Calcutta. (see enclosure No.l). 
Officers of the Consulate General in Calcutta have give: 
ropriate support to the requests of the manganese snippers 
n they approached the transport authorities, but it 
must be recognized, we feel, that in typical instances it 
is only the shipper himself who can effect an improvement 
in movements through his personal contact or influence 
witn the local Station M aster who has it his disposal a 
certain number of cars tor the transport of all sorts of 
products from a given railway point. Inevitably, the 
results are unequal, depending upon local circumstances 
as well as upon the personalities involved. As an example 
of effective personal relationships the Embassy can cite 
the case of P.S. NARAYANA, of "tines House", Malleswarain 
P.O. Bangalore,(Mysore State) South India, who has been 
on the wiole very happy in his handling of local people 
whose goodwill could: facilitate shioments of raw mineral 
materials; other cases have been brousht to the attention 
of the Embassy which we can only conclude reflect a less 
felicitous touch. 


The Embassy, however, took advantage of a communication 
from Dr./Sir7 J.C. GHOSH, Director-General of Industries 
& Supplies, Ministry of Industry & Supply, Government of 
India, in the latter part of January 1948, to explore 
whether a basis exists for a more general attempt at 
solution. Ghosh wrote a letter to our former Military 


/Attache on 
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requesting and 
.recbor=-Genera 
Ur. Ghosh in- 
could assure tne 
Slennent o higner f ity "and any otner necessary 
facility to move as much as 100,000 tons of nigh-grade 
: | tOr shipment, if in return 
India of a 
e figure 
tentatively mentioned being about 150,000 tons. ne 
Minerals Attache rejoined that the discussion of a con- 
cessionary arrangement of the kind proposed lay quite out- 
3] me scope of his competence. hosh at once~added 
realized the Embassy has given much appreciated 
,Oo the request of the Government of India for 
imports of steel and he did not mean to have it 
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ithat the Government was withholding or would with- 

manganese ore unless steel requirements are supplied 

the United States. He declared that it was his 
intention to indicate willingness to modify the scheme of 
inland shipping priorities so as to expedite manganese 
Shipments, but to do this he would have to be able to 
point to a compensating advantage for India with which to 
allay criticism when shippers of other comnuodities within 
the country were deprived of some part of the facilities 
they required as the only available means of increasing 
physical facilities for the movement of Manganese ore. 
A significant statement made by Ghosh during the interview 
was that it is the intention of the Government oi India to 
bring about the gradual tapering off of exports of manga- 
nese ore to the United States and other countries, in the 
interests of conserving high-grade material for uti lization 
in the Indian ferro-inanganese industry. He said that the 
advisers to the Uovernment of India counsel increasing the 
manufacture of ferro-manganese in India, over and above the 
requirements of Indian industry, with a view to offering 
ferro-manganese as an export item in place of manganese ore 
of shipping grade. The motivation of the policy has been 
declared many times in interviews which an officer of the 
Embassy has had with D.W. WADLA, Ministry of Works, Mines 
and Power, Government of India. oeveral interviews were 
held with him on the subject during the first three. weeks 
of February 1945, in which Wadia declared that the Govern- 
ment of India intends to discourage the export of high-grade 
manganese oree IJ1t is not proposed to place the export of 
manganese ore under embargo but it is contemplated that 
"within as little as a year or-two" its export may be pro- 
hibited, and that the trade and consumers abroad should have 
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you 


the Ambassador: 


Howard Donovan 


counsélor of Embassy 


No.1 to Despatch No.204 from the American Winbassy, 
Indla, subject: Difficulties in Moving Manganese 
in Part the Policy of the Government of India 

angane se vure se 


wOo.enil 


your letter of January 2nd for which we 
youe wWe notea that your Minerals Attame, 
orry, expected to be in Calcutta the first 
January aia we are Looking forward to hearing 
about the results of his neotiations there. 


Ve should like to take this opportunity to mention 
to you that aside from our contract with East Asiatic 
LOolipany, we have a contract with Aryan Mining & Trading 
Corporation Ltd., Ol, Strand Koad, Calcutta, which was 
lade on January 3rd,1947, under which we have not recaved 
any delivery as yet. 

Aryan Mining have informed us many times that their 
inability to make shipment is due only to the impossibility 
of getting the ore moved from the mines to the port of 
Calcutta. 


In a letter which we received from them today,dated 
February 19th, they mention that they had approached the 
American Consulate General in Calcutta and that they also 
had the opvortunity to discuss this matter with iir. Corr, 
to wnom they have explained their difficulties. 


May we again impress upon you the importance of these 
shipments which are vitally needed for the manufacture of 
Ferro lianganese, which in tum, as you know, is one of the 
essential ingredients for making steel. 


Hoping to hear from you soon and thanking you again 
for your cooperation, we are : 


Yours very truly, 
ORE & FERRO CORPOiATL ON 
by E.L. Bodenheimer. 
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wWicLosure NOec to Vespatcn No.c<Ok irom the American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India, subject: Diftiiculties in Moving Manganese 
ueflect in Part the Policy of the Government of India 
Manzanese Ore Lxports. 


rerro Corporation, 
March 4, 19S. 
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As entionedad Ln LY letter of January Sq UNE Minerals 
Attache of the Embassy ana an oificer of tne American 
Lomsulate General in Ualcutta interviewed the representa- 
tives of East Asiatic Company (India) Limited of Calcutta, 

ad Aryan Mining « Trading. Corporation of Calcutta, on 
January 17 and 21, 1946, and discussed with them as well 
as Witn otner manganese ore producers and shippers tne 
difficulties they are encountering which are preventing 
their waking shipmeyts within the times specified in a 
number otf outstanding contracts with Anerican importers 

oi Indlan manganese ore. 

The Embassy and the Anerican Consular establishnents 
in India have been steadily supporting the efforts of 
sh3 's Of inanganese ore to obtain needed facilities. lit 

enphasized, however, that the availability of ore 

*s in India is pretty limited and that the efficiency 

the railroads in removing them has declined subdstanbtially 
since 1945. The ore which is under contract for supply 
to your conpany by East Asiatic Company (India) Limited 
and by Aryan Mining & Trading Corporation, both of Calcutta, 
is produced in Keonjhar State and adjacent territory, 
several hundred miles distant from Calcutta. The allocation 
of railway cars to the loading point nearest these mines, 
Barajunda Station, on the Benval-Nagpur Railway, is about 
ten cars a day, but the allocation often cannot be imple- 
mented. The allocating authorities of the Governrent of 
India have left it to the discretion of the local Station 
Master to apportion the cars that he has available at any 
given time among the various shippers of manganese and of 
other products from Barajumda. Neither the Embassy nor 
the Consulate General in Calcutta can secure modification 
of this arrangement. 


With regard to the request you made in your letter of 
December 23, 1947, that the Embassy try to secure a special 
priority from the Government of India in the name of East 
Asiatic Company to move 2,000 tons of manganese ore from 
the railhead to the port at Calcutta, the Embassy can 
inform you that it has made vigorous efforts to induce the 


/Government of India 
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Page 2 of enclosure No.2 to Despatch No.204 from the 
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ign a higher priority to manga- 
‘lority now applying is Class III. 
tnus far professes itself unable 
ner priority for shipments other than food- 
pLals of Indian domestic industry. Both 
' Works, Mines & Power, and the Ministry of 
nave stated to officers of the Embassy 
held since the beginning of 1948,that 
‘mment of India will not encourage the export of 
nign-grade manganese ore from the country. Although 
nothing will be done for the present to enbargo shipment 
of manganese ore under contracts which have been entered 
into by various mining or exporting firms in India, sped al 
facilities cannot ode given to expedite shipments even for 
contracts tne fulfillment of which has been greatly delayed 
Or 1s Overdue. 


[The decision to discourage the export of high-grade 
manganese ore with a view to conserving that material and 
encouraging the increased manufacture of ferro-nanganese 
in india, for export in place of ore, is in conformity witn 
views which were given publicity in the latter part of 1945 

y the Minerals Adviser to the Planning & Development 
Department of the tnen Govemment of india. These views 
were communicated by the American Mission at New Delhi to 
the Federal Agencies in Washington and were subsequently 
made known to the public through publication by the United 
States Department of Commerce. At that time, officials 
formulating the mineral policy in the Government of India 
expressed their hope that American manufacturers of ferro- 
manganese based on Indian nanganese ore would interest 
themselves in considering the possibility of participating 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese in India for exort. 
Officials of the present Government of India entertain the 
same hope, but have not thus far met with much enomurage- 
ment from the American industrial concerns. Nevertheless, 
the policy now being followed by the Government of India 
aims at gradual tapering off of the export of Indian manga- 
nese ore, and the hope is still entertained that Indian 
ferro=-manganese will eventually replace the raw material as 
an export item. 


The Embassy has pointed out the grave inconvemience 
as well as the risks inherent in the policy from the Indian 
as well as the American standpoints, and is following the 
situation attentively. lam sorry to have to inform you, 
however, that there appears no immediate prospect of persuad- 
ing the Government of India to facilitate manganese ore ship- 
ments. 


Very truly yours, 


Sd. Samuel H. Day 
Counselor of Embassy 
for Economic Affairs 


1 Embassy , 
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2 Know, and 1 surmise that other cancella- 

tions may also be méadee We are studying tne problem 

here and shall send a despatch. as soon as we have reached 

some conclusions and are prepared recommendations. 
One interesting repercussion is:reflected in a 

letter that: reached the Embassy Saturday, March 6, from 

a Mr. Jerome D'Costa of Nagpur. He proposes to establish 

a manganese refinery to make manganese metal for export. 

IT attach a copy of his letter and a copy of the reply 

that. we have sent him today, in which as you see we do 

not hold out the prospect of his obtainins several thousand 

dollars wrth of information free. Yesterday I talked 

to Dr. DARA FP. ANTIA, Development Officer (Metals), 

Ministry of Industry & Supply, Government of India, about 

D'Costa's enquiry and learned that he also received one; 

he does not consider it®"serious enquiry." I have been 
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In your further qestions, you ask engineers to be sent 
to erect the plant (question 7), and qualified men to run 
the plant and train Indian personnel to replace them (question 
8). These are questiogfis whim you should refer to the consult 
ing engineering firms if and wien you write them after you 
have determined, with the aid and advise of officials of your 
Government, whether or not there would be a sufficient world 
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UNCLASSIFIED AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL. 


Calcutta, India, March 2U, Yu8. 


, 
SUBJECT: Comments by Doctor Megphnad Saha on the occurrence 
i108 9f Thorium and Uranium deposits anda the present 

status of atomic research in India. 
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THE HONORABLE , 


AR 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to report that in the course of a lecture on 
the subject "The Atomic Age" delivered at the All India Exposition 
on slarch 13, 1948 Dr. Meghnad Saha made the following comments on 
the occurrence of deposits of Thorium and Uranium and on the present 
status of atomic research in India: 


"India has got the richest deposits of Thorium at 
[fravancore, and pockets of Uranium have been 
reported from Gaya, Monghyr, Rajputana and Salem 
and other districts in wadras, ‘the Indien 
sovernment has put 2 ban on the export of Thorium 
ind other minerals, le hope that the ban is 


CIiICGCTIVE eecc 


India, a little research on microscopic scale is 
being done at the Palit Laboratory of the Univer- 
sity College of Science, Ualcutta, at the Bose 
Research Institute, and at the Tata institute of 
Fundamental Research, Bombay. Thanks to the 
support given by our present Premier and Ure 
Syamaprasad Mukherjee and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
our institute of Nuclear Physics has been taking a 
definite shape. Calcutta has been the only Univer- 
sity to organise regular teaching on Nuclear Physics 
for the past six years, and we have thus a band of 
workers well-fitted for starting work on a more 
ambitious scale, About a dozen of our boys are 
undergoing training at the famous centres of research 
in ingland, Canada, america, sweden and France. 


"The main difficulty about progress of work in this 
direction is that demands of large amounts of money, 
without which no efficient work can be done, causes 
headache to our administrators. but we hope that 
with the advent of National Governments, the path of 
research workers will be smoother, 


"If the 


UNCLASSIFIED 


AIR MAIL | ta, March 20, 1948/no. 17k. 


the Government is really serious for development 
of atomic energy in this country their first 

duty ought to be the (1) encouragement of funda- 
mental research and teaching in selected centres 
(2) the starting of a National Atomic Mmergy 
establishment under an Atomic Knergy Commission. 
The Atomic knergy Establishments employ thousands 
of scientists, technicians and other ranks, and 
carry out both fundamental and developmental work. 
There is no establi on such scale in India 
at presen?’ ut some of the Munition Factories 
are organised on similar scales for production 
work. If funds be forthcoming, it will not be 
difficult to set up a National Atomic Imergy 


Establishment," 
mite maa 
ZN H. Derry 
American Consul Genera 


892/860.7 
E. A. Gilmore, Jr./si 


Original and ozalid to Department. 


Copy to: American Embassies, New Delhi, Karachi, London 
American Consulates General, Bombay, Madras, Lahore. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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# ‘= “AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 
seont of op-Galeutta, India, April 29, e.. 
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SUBJECT: Transm tting coples of correspondence between” 
| 1408 Mr, Wendell R, Swint, Director, Foreign Relations 
Department, E.I, Pont De Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware, 


THE HONORABLE | 
‘ 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON. | 


I have the honor to transmit copies of letters to Andres 


V. Sorry, Minerals Attache, American Embassy, New Delhi, from 
Dr. K. F. P. Menon, Industrial Liaison Officer, Trivandrum, 
Travancore, South India, and from Mr, Wendell R. Swint, Director, 
Foreign Relations Department, E.I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, 


Wilmington 98, Delaware, and copies of the Minerals Attache's 
replies thereto, 


s 


Respectfully yours, 


eee 4 ae — 
t + 77 4 / 
Charles Ho. Derry 


- ™. my . 
American Consul Genera! 


3732-7/69E9°S78 


Enclosures: 
1/ Copy of letter dated March 31, 1948 a 
from Dr. K. P. P. Menon, together with wee oe 
a copy of a reply dated April 28, 1948. 
2/ Copy of letter dated April 1, 1948 from 
Mr. Wendell R. Swint, together with a 
copy of a reply dated April 28, 1948. 


863.5 
Andrew V. Corry/jd 


In duplicate to Department. 

Copies to: American Embassy, New Delhi. 
American Consulate General, Madras. 
American Consulate General, Calcutta. 
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Enclosure to despatch no, 250 dated April 29, 1948, from the 
American Consulate General, Calcutta, India, entitled "Transmitting 

AIR MAIL copies of correspondence between Mr. Wendell R, Swint, Director, 
Foreign Relations Department, E.I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington 9%, Delaware," 


SESS Te ee a 


(COPY ) 


K.P.P. Menon, 
Industrial Liaison Officer 


l'rovandrum, 
Fist March, 1948. 


Wr. Andrew V. Corry, 
Minerals Attache, 
American Embassy, 
New Delhi. 


Dear Mr, Corry, 


I acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
18th, (a reply to which was delayed due to my absence 
from station) regarding the propoganda in the American 
Press against Travancore's Ilmenite. I propose to take 
no action whatever, as we on our part at this end are 
already doing everything possible to help our customers 
in England and U.S.A. in getting all their requirements 
promptly. For reasons already stated in my last 
letter, we do not feel that there is any justification 
in reducing our prices. I have already informed 
Mr, Wardenburg, the European Division Manager of 
Du Pont of what I have written to you and I have no 
doubt that he will inform Mr. Ford also in due course 
of what we have to say in the matter viz. coupling 
the name of Du Ponts in the publications in the 
American Press, 


Sincerely Yours, 
Sd/- 


K. FP. P. Menon 


Enclosure to despatch no, 250 dated April 29, 1945 from the 
American Consulate General, Calcutta, India, entitled "Transmitting 
copies of correspondence between Mr. Wendell R. Swint, Director, 
Foreign Relations Department, k.I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


(COPY ) 
&.I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company 


Wilmington 9&, Delaware 


April 1, 1948. 
AIR MAIL 


Mr. Andrew V. Corry, 
Mineral Attache, 
American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India. 


Dear Mr. Corry: 


We have received, via our London Office, a copy of a 
letter, of March 3Brd, sent to you by Dr, K. F. P. Menon, Industrial 
Liaison Officer for Travancore, South India, relative to the ilmenite 
Situation in that state. 


Since we are unwilling to have your records show but one 
side of the situation, we are presenting the following information: 


It is true that the du Pont Company has developed a new 
source of ilmenite in Florida. It has been interested in such a devel- 
opment chiefly for two reasons: 


1. In the present unsettled international conditions, it is by 
no means certain that communication with a spot as remote 
from the United States as is Travancore could be counted 
upon for an assured supply of the ore, 


For the current shipping season, we placed orders with three 
mining companies in Travancore for 141,000 gross tons. These 
orders were accepted, but according to advices from the three 
companies we shall receive but half that tonnage. Thus the 
source of supply is not an assured one even now, 


The uses of titanium in American industry are now so 
numerous and so important that those who supply it cannot rest content 
with either an inadequate or an uncertain source of ilmenite. Thus the 
objective of strengthening American industry, and not the weakening of 
Travancore's economy, is responsible for the search we, like other 
titanium producers, have made in this country. 


Neither do we contemplate abandoning Travancore as a 
source of ilmenite. As the head of our London Office, Mr. F. A. C. 
Wardenburg, advised Dr, Menon in a letter of March 11, 1948, "I trust 


that for many years to come we shall find it possible to purchase sub- 
Stantial tonnages from your State". 


Finally, Dr. Menon seems somewhat disturbed over what he 
terms "propaganda being carried on in the American press against Travan- 
core", Suspicion that du Pont was or is responsible for or in any way 
interested in such stories regarding the ilmenite situation is unworthy 


of serious notice. Of course, this company has neither inspired nor 
furthered any such campaign. 


Yours very truly, 
FOREIGN RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, 


wRs/c WENDELL R. SWINT, DIRECTOR 


863.5 AVC/ja 
American Gonsulate General, 
Calcutta, India. 
April 28, 1948. 


Mr. Wendell R. Swint, Director, 
Foreign Relations Denartment, 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Comany, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Dear Mr. Swint: 


I regret that I have been unable to acknowledge your interesting 
letter of April 1 before this, with its welcome intimation that your 
commany does not intend to discénkinue the rurchasge of ilmenite from 
Travancore, 


I regret to learn that you believe you will not receive the full 
tonnage of ilmenite from-Travancore during the current shiming season 
and shall call attention to your statement when I write to Dr. K. rf. r. 
Menon, Industrial Liaison Officer of the Travancore Government. 

Dr. Menon assured me in January that it is the intention of the 
Travancore Government to encourage the export of ilmenite. He stated 
that a substantial quota has been assigned for American é@mporters as 

a result of “an informal agreement", and that the Travancore Mineral 
Board would be willing to increase the quota if the consumers require 
it. He declared that the Mineral Advisory Board is desirdus of maintain- 
ing the sunply of ilmenite to the American market. He said that the 
Board is always ready to deal nromtly with any complaints brought to 
its attention, and if your company has not already donem I venture 

to suggest th.t the causes of dissatisfaction which you find be reported 
directly and circumstantially to Dr. Menon himself with the request for 
appropriate consideration by the Board of which he is a member. 


I would be obliged to you if you would keep the Embagsy informed 
of the results of your discussion with the Travancore authorities 
aimbmg |t the removal of the obstacles which have been imeding the trade 
and giving you dissatisfaction. 


Very truly yours, 


Andrew V. Corry 
Minerals Attache 


Cony to: DrR K. P. Pe Menan 


i/ooey of letter dated Avril 28, 1948 


sedto Mr. Menon 


Cemy for Department of State, Washington 


€63.5 AVW/jda 


American Consulate General, 
Caloutta, India. 
April 26, 1942. 


ir. endell i. Swint, Director, 
Foreign Helations Department, 
Ek. J. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, 
iimineton Sf, Delaware. 


Dear ir. Swints 


I regret that 1 have been unable t acknowledge your interesting 
letter of April 1 before this, with its welcome intimation that your 
company does not intend te discontime the purchase of ilmenite from 
Travancore. 


I regret to learn that you believe you will not receive the full 
tommage af ilmenite from Travancore during the current shipping season 
and shall call attention to your statement when I write to Dr. kK. ’. ?. 
Wenon, Industrial Liaison Officer of the Travancore Government, 

Dr. Menon assured me in Jamuary that it is the intention of the 
Travancore Government to encourage the export of iimenite. He stated 
that a substantial quota head been assigned for American importers as 

a result of “an informal agreement," and that the Travancore iineral 
hoard would be willing to increase the quota if the consumers require 
it. He declared that the Mineral Advisory loard is desirous of maintain- 
ing the supply of ilmenite to the American market. lie said that the 
Board is always ready to deal prom tly with any comlaints brought to 
ite attention, and if your company has not already done so 1 venture 
to suggest that the causes of dissatisfaction which you find be 
directly and circumstantially to Dr. Menon himself with the request for 
appropriate consideration by the Board of which he is a member. 


I would be obliged to you if you would keep the Lmubassy informed 
the results of your discussion with the Travancore authorities 
aiming at removal of the obstacles which have been impeding the trade 

and giving you dissatisfaction. 


Copy to: DF. kK. Be P. Menon. 
Enclosure; 
1/ Copy of letter dated April 2, 1945 
OpY addressed to iir, Menon, 
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' AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 


Calcutta, Incia, April 3, 1948. 


SUBJECT? Inquiry by Italian Physicist on Corry's 
Be ccw: Travancore Mineral Sands Report. 


Nw) 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to refer to an inquiry by an Italian 
physicist nemed Professor Debenedetti, of Turin, for infor- 
Mation on the Travancore mineral sands industry. Professor 
Debenedetti asked his friend and professional colleague, Dr. 
Gabor Dessau, Geophysicist of the Geological Survey of India, 
for information about the mineral sands of Travancore. 
Dessau replied that the only report in the files of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India having any up-to-date information is 
a copy of one prepared by Mr. A, V. Corry in September 1945, 
for the United States Foreign Bccnomic Administration. De- 
benedetti in a letter to Dessau asked if a copy could be 
secured and Dessau replied by letter that the report in the 
poss@ssion of the Geological Survey of India is not avail- 
able for public distribution. Dessau then asked Corry, in 
person, whether Corry possessed a Copy which could be loaned 
to Debenedetti and Corry answered that he did not and sug- — 
gested that Debenedetti apply through the American Embassy 
in Rome for whatever information can be released from that 
report by the State Department or the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 


The copy of the Travancore Sand Industry Report was 
supplied by the New Delhi office of the U.S. Foreign Econ- 
omic Administration in the autumn of 1945 to the Government 

, Of India which transmitted it to the Geological Survey of 
India. The original study made by Corry was embodied in a 
eaoort classified as confidential and transmitted to the U.S. 
Government; the version transmitted to the Government of 
India, it should be noted, was carefully edited and contained 
only technical information which is available to any inquirer 
who would svend two days in Travancore. A version of the 
report was furnished to the Government of India at the in- 
stance of the American Commissioner, New Delhi, and in accord- 
ance with a condition which was set forth by the Goverment of 
India in rendering permission to the American Commissioner for 
Corry to visit a "native State." Although the version of the 
reoort which Corry furnished to the Government of India 


/was marked 


CONFIDENTIAL 


as ; ae ca a a A Sk OME Ee Se SE ang eh a NE Al : - 


CONFI DENTIAL Calcutta, India 
Despatch No, 252 - 2 April 30, 1948, 


was marked "Confidential" it is not such within the meaning of 
the term as defined in the security classificetion of the U.S. 
Government, and was only so designated in compliance with the 
request of the Geological Survey of India,, 


Respectfully yours, 


J ‘ 
lY4. ‘. d 
/ Charlies H. Derry 
American Consul General 
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Original and ozalid to Depertment 
Copies to: 

American Embassies, New Delhi, Karachi. 
American Consulates General, Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore, 

Division of South Asian Affairs 
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Subject: Jnpublished Indian Mineral Production Figures 
for the years 1939-1942 requested by Embassy 
and Consulate General, Calcutta, from Geological 
ourvey of india. 


HONOKABLE 310% 
“? HE SECRETARY OF STATE, eV ERNATIONAL pony * 3) 
WASHINGTON ; D a Vs \ > | viet 


OF STATE 


Il have the honor to advert. to the fact that Indian - 
mineral production figures which have been published 
cover the years 1939, 1944 and 1945. The Director of 
the Geological Survey of India informed the Minerals 
Attache of this Embassy on April 27 that the Geological 
Survey proposes to publish the tabulated figures to fill 
Out the gap some time during the current year. The Mine- 
rals Attache requested, and received, permission for an 
employee of the American Consulate General, Calcutta, to 
make a copy now of the figures of Indian mineral production 
for the years 1939 to 1942 inclusive. These data will be 
transmitted to the Department and the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
at the earliest opportunity, and will serve to complete 
the unbroken series of Indian mineral production figures 
through the year 1946. The data for 1947 are expected 
to be made available by the Geological Survey of India by 
mid summer, and will be communicated thereafter as promptly 

Ss possible. 
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The general published sources of Indian mineral sta- 
tistics are the following: 


Ae Annual Report of Chieit Inspector of Mines 
(data on British Indian Mines as required 
by Indian Mines Act of 1925 with amend- 
ments; excludes oil wells, borings,slate, 
stone and other quarries) 


Annual Statement on Mineral Production in 
India. "kecords"™ of the Geological Survey 
of India (includes data, covering 2-year 
series as a rule, on production and con- 
sumption of petroleum, construction materials, 
and minerals not included in the Chief 
Inspector of Mines Annual Report; output 

in non-British India comes within scope) 


! 
: 
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Quinoguennial Review of ..ineral Production, 
ublished by Geolomical Survey oi India 
(consolidates annual firfures and discusses 
trends). 


Quarterly Statistics,published by Geological 
Survey of india, in its "Records" (excludes 
"indizenous"™ industry). 


Monthly Survey of Business Conditions(includes 
latest monthly fissures on steel, gasoline 
and kerosene output). 


Indian Trade Journal (data on salt output 
and 1mports).e 


Indian Coal Statistics, by Department of 
Commercial intellizence & Statistics (data 
on output, exports, imports,-consumption, 
prices, freights and capital and labor 
utilized in coal industry). 


fhe attention oi te Department and other interested 
Government Agencies is respectfully directed to the follow- 
ing evaluation of the accuracy of Indian mineral producti on 
statistics, by officers of the Geologicel Survey of Tudia. 
Antimony Annual figures; considered accurate; 
Asbestos Annual figures; small output, inaccurate: 
Barite Annual figures; fairly accurate; 
Bauxite Annual fisures; doubtfully though possibly 
"reasonably"accurate:; 
Bentonite Annual figures; inaccurate; 
beryl Annual figures; accurate; 
sismuth No figures revorted, 
porates No output reported, 
Cvadmium iO Output reported, 
Calcite Annual figures; doubtfully accurate; 
Chromite Quarterly figures; fairly accurate; 
Annual ftlrsures; accurate; 
ULays Annual figures; fairly/a€curate for 
china clay figures; fireclay fimres 
pretty. accurate; other clay data, 
highly 1Y ccurate. 
Coal MOnthly figures; accurate; 
Copper Annual figures; accurate; 
Columbite- 
tantalite Annual figures; probably inaccurate; 
Diamonds Annual figures (very small output); 
probably inaccurate; 
eldspar Annual figures ; probably inaccurate; 
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Annual fi;ures; accurate; 
“ ‘ seu . ss 
ATMNUas a ae 
Monthly fi 


ures; pl 
ures; 


‘obably inaccurate; 
robably accurate; 


Annual ficures; 
Annual figures; 

sources, some 
Annual fissures; 
Annual figures; 
Annual figures; 

1ron 
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inaccurate; 
data are from mixed 
are reliable; 
"reasonably" accurate} 
accurate3 
accurate, 


pig 


and steel’ figures accurate; 


accurate ; 


Juartzemica= 


schist 
Juartzites 
and Quartz 
stone 


Jorundum 
Arsenic 
j anran ese 


Magnesite 
Lead Ore 


wica 


hionazite 

Ochres 

Petroleum 
Crude 

All grades 


Phosphates 
hadium ores 
Rutile 
Sapphire 
Salt 
Saltpeter 


Silver 
Strontium 
Sulphur 
Tale 


Tungsten 


and kerosene)Annual fisures; 


(Bessemer converter lining )Annualsaccurate; 
yas] 4 ~ “ = , 7 : ¥} "SS >t » | | 7 ual e 
me ee Se A sh oa ae 2ALNGNSS,eCve}; ANNUAL, 
rc ry) _onte m6 
/O=xE0% accurate; 
Not reported. 


Not reported. 

Quarterly fi sures; 
tigures; accurate 

Annual figures; acqmrate; 

Annual figures (very small output); 
"reasonably accurate" 

Annual figures, G.S.1. (During war years 
JOint ica hiission issued data 
fortnightly); output figure inaccurate; 

Annual figures; accurate; 

highly inaccurate; 


90% accurate; annw l 


Annual fissures; 


Monthly figures; 


highly accurate; 


accurate; 

Annual figures; pretty accurate; 

NO OUTPUT. 

Annual figures; 

Annual figures; 

Annual figures; acqrate; 

Annual figures; legal output,accurate; 
probably there is a large illegal 
Output; 

Monthly (Kolar Gold associate);accurate; 

NO Output. 

Annual figures; accurate; 

Annual figures; JAIPUR figures accurate, 

rest probably inaccurate; 

(Practically stopped now at Jjodhpur); 


annual figures; accurate 


accurate; 
"possibly" accurate; 
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some Of tne causes oi inaccuracy in the statistics are 
discussed in the various Quinauennial Keports. Many of 

the data wnich are inaccurate are detective because of 
incomplete disclosure by producers, e.f. Owing to clandestine 
production, hign-gradins, miserepresentation to avoid taxes 
or to mislead officials, competitors, and the like. 


The collection of statistics in Indiai@ slow and their 
publication dilatory. The Ofiice of the Chief Inspector 


o 2 P ge pee Se _—- ~ fF a : ~ - a ‘ . ~—T ~, £* 
of Mines at Dhanbad is blamed by the Geolosical Survey of 
India tor slowness in handline the fticures. 


Accordins to officers of tne Survey, the following are 
items uvon wiichn statistical information can be supplied to 
inquirers at more rfrequ@mt intervals and also more promptly 
than at present: 


Antimony jiore frequently than annually; 
voal Monthly; 

sopper viore frequently than annually; 
cypsum Surrently; 

ilmenite Juarterly; 

iron More frequently than annually; 
Kyanite Quarterly; 

Marnesite More frequently than 
ica vlore frequently than annually; 
rutile Quarterly 


fii = _ Pn ' ‘ - -_ : Le ~ “ : _ . , _ } ~ P > — . >» + } oc . : _ ‘ 

[The follow n otner minerais are reported at present 
to the indian Government aency collecting data on a more 
than annual basis: 


chromite Quarterly and annually; 

Coal monthly and annually; 

Gold Lionthly ad annually; 

Mansanese Quarterly and annually; 

Mica More frequently than annually(During War, 

fortnigntly); 
Petroleum Monthly and annually; 
Silver Monthly and annually. 
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863 Howard Donovan 
AVCORRY/vrm Charge dtAffaires ad interim 
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cc: All Consular Offices in India. 
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/ Un his return to nev thi from Calcutta at the end 

of a lengthy field trip between December 17,1947 arc 

January 2], 1945, CORKY was given an informal note from Dr. 
GHC ne | 


¢ % 


‘ 
OH 


| - vr rsarmrirn 


Sir J.C. nel CLARENCE W. BENNETT, Military 
Attache of the American umbassy. in the note GHUSH asked 
BinwwETT whether the "United States Government is still 
interested in getting 100,000 tons of high-srade manganese 
ore from India." eennett referred the note to the Minerals 
Attache, explaining that Ghosh had asked Bennett at a cock- 
tail party early in January what minerals from India are 
oi sreatest present interest to the United States Govern- 
ment; Bennett answered off handedly but correctly that 
indian manganese is always interesting to American indus- 
try and,therefore, to the United States Government. Bennett 
corry that no particular ouantity had been mentioned. 
ry asked for an interview with Dr. Ghosh to explore his 
leas and learn t! : } affecting the offer of LOQ,O00Q 
ore. The inteiview was granted 


Corry besan by referring to tne note whicn Ghosh had 
sent to Bennett and repeated that Uolonel Bennett had cor- 
rectly stated the interest of American industry in obtainir 
Indian manganese ore of shipping grade, but that the Embassy 
had no information leadins to the supposition that only 
100,000 tons is wanted. United States importers and consumers 
of manganese ore have drawn upon Indian sources for regu- 
lar supplies for over forty years, and they hope. to contin 
to dO SOe« 


Ghosh said that the Directorate-General of Industries 
and Supplies is aware that the iiinerals Adviser and some 
other officials of the Indian Government counsel the con- 
servation of high-grade Indian manganese ore. This policy, 
if given effect, would mean that exports of high-grade ore 
from India should be tapered off. Corry interrupted to ask 
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osh then added that all that has to be done is if 

way can be found for the American authorities to give an 
additional 50,000 tons of steel to India. Ghosh 1astened 
to ada that ne and the other officials of tne indian Govern- 
ment realize and appreciat ee the magnitude and persistence 
of the thawte which have been made by the American Ambassador 
in support of the Indian requests for steel from the Lede, 
and he disclaimed any intention of trying to put pressure 
upon the United otates by "holding up" sguoplies of material 
that were wanted there from india. He said that it was not 
his intention to maxe the shipment of manganese ore contingent 
upon the receipt of cert ain materials from the United States 
His intend was rather to indicate how an additional supply 
of Indian manganese ore could be obtained. 


Corry then asked whether Dr. Ghosh meant that the offer 
of 100,000 tons of high-grade indian manganese ore is con- 
tingent upon India's receiving in return a supplementary 


/quantity 
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subject: Mire JeCe. wnURERJEA tentatively offers 100,000 
tons oi nigh-zgrade mansanese ore from new 
property, witnout Limiting conditions. 


} 


- ' arty ‘ Fa ahr Ss an - nNhan, 
ih re JeCe MUKBKJEA Of the above iirin telenvhoned GORRY 
in tne latter part of the afternoon of May 7 to ask whether 


~ 


e United States Government would be interested in ootain- 
LOO,OO0O tons of high-frade manganese ore, and that Dr. 
}eGe GHUSH, Director-General, industries & Supplies, 

istry of Industry & Supply, Government of India, had 
that he speak to Corry about this. Corry suggested 
e kmbassyvy to discuss tne question 


ure Mukerjea introduced himseli as formerly a memoer 
of the indian States VDeleration which v’i ed the United 
States a year or two ago; he reported meeting SINGMASTER & 
BRIER, the well-known engineering firm of New York, and other 
American business and professional groups; ukerjea says 
that he is now identified with KEONJHAR MINERALS CO.LTD., 
of 100 Netaji Subhas Bose Road (formerly Clive Street), 
Calcutta. This firm has a large concession in wnat used 
to be Keonjhar State (now amalgamated with Orissa), adjacent 
to the desirable manganese deposits being worked by BLD & 
COMPANY LIMITED of Calcutta. The State Engineer informed 
Mukerjea'ts firm tnat the ore is of very high quality - Mukerjea 
said well over 50 per cent, without deleterious impurities 
and of good physical characteristics - and that tne extent 
of the deposit is very substantial indeed. Mr. Mukerjea claims 
that his Company has an engineer who is experienced in 
mining under the conditions which obtain in this deposit, 
and that he and his partners are confident of being able to 
produce 100,000 tons of ore meeting specifications, which 
they are desirous of selling to the American Government. His 
purpose in seeking an interview was at the suggestion of his 
friend Dr. Sir J.C. GHOSH, Director-General of Industries & 
Supplies, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the American 
Government is interested in obtaining this material so that 
his Company could lay its plans accordingly. 


/Corry said 
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y said that he was pleased to meet iiukerjea and 
tO tneir mutual ftriend Ghosh for making it possible. 
Chen that although the American Government has in 
Instances contracted for direct DUrCNAaASE of manganese 
foreign, including indian, supnliers, the general 
that nas veen iavored UY 11 lp to this point entailed 
rovern t's stock pile reauirement 
%}' ‘nN tne America LUraae., nel our (,overnnent purchaees 
from American imvorters of manganese ore alongs with other 
American consumers oi tnis commodity. The reason that direc 
procurement was seneraLlly avoided was in accord with the 
expressed intentions of the Congress wnich prefers, other 
things being equal, that procurement tor Government orders be 
carried on tnrough the normal channels of trade in orde@ to 
avoid undue disturbance of the market and for otner goaod 
reasons. iiukerjea said he realizes and appreciates tne 
position. Corry tnen said tl tne manganese consumers 
in the United States have amularly devended upon Indian 
sources for a significantly large tonnage of manganese throug 
Out the past forty years, and he felt reasonably confident 
that interest would be displayed in any offer that Mukerjea 
could make provided there is a good assurance that any 
contract entered into can be fulfilled. for example, ie 
Mukerjea's company is a new one, and unless he is confident 
that his engineer possesses the requisite skill and that 
labor force is available and willing to wrk, there might 
be reason for strong doubt of his company's ability to fulfil 
a contract. liukerjea said tnat he realizes this, and as 
he is desirous of establishing a mutually advantageous and 
satisfactory trade relationship, he aid his partners expect 
to take every step necessary to assure their being able to 
fulfil any contracts entered into. Uorry called his atten- 
tion to the fact that tne customary manganese ore contracts 
stipulated the quality cf cre demamded, and asked whether 
Mukerjea had assured himself of the quality of ore in his 
deposit or whether he had depended upon the unsupported 
assertions of the State Encineer. Mukerjea said that the 
assertions of the State Enzincer as to the quality of the 
ore were being checked by assays made by k.V. BRIGGS & OU. 
LIMITED, the well-known firm of Calcutta. Corry cautioned 
Mukerjea about the deleterious effect of the presence of 
more than the stipulated minimum quantities of certain 
chemical impurities in the ore but remarked that as Briggs 
understand this, Mukerjea should be able to place reliance 
upon briggs'analysis of the ore. 


Corry asked wnether the deposit lies far from the rail- 
ad, and Mukerjea answered that it is within a few miles. 
je said that the provincial authorities have promised to 
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nis 
>omM) y are experimenting with a view t Sins: "producer 
as" fuel in their lorries sorry informed him that the 
assy nas veen unable to give very much practical assiste 
mansanese and other minins operators to obtein sup-} 
plementary rations of petrol, so he stronsly advised Mukerjea 
to make sure OL LS OW arranreents to obtain whatever 
petrol it is estimate ie@ wouid need well in advance of 


enter ih 

Tne next ic to- be discussed was rail transport. 
Lorry asked whether the railhead is not on tne Benzal- 
Nagpur Railway and Mukerjea answered that the lLoeading 
station Barabil on that line is only a few miles from 

the property. Since this station likes a Little beyond 
Bara-Jamda, where wazons to move manganese ore have often 
been unavailable, Corry asked IMukerjea what. arran: ements 
he expects to be able to make to assure wagons. iuKkerjea 
answered that his nephew P.C. MUKHERJEE has just been 
appointed General Manager of the Bengal-Nag our Railway 
and so he anticipates no vsreat difficulty in setting 
sympathetic consideration for his requirexents. (A news- 
paper article in the Hindustan Times, New Delhi, May 10, 
1948, confirms the appointment of P.C. MUKERJEE as General 
Manager of the BengaleNazspur hailway. Although the name 
is spelt differertly in the newspaper, this is a‘mere 
vagary.) Corry said that a number of shippers had been 
unable to secure wagons that they needa, even tne wagons 
allocated, on this railway line so that as a result the 
shipmentsof manganese ore from Keonjhar and neighboring 
districts are greatly in arrears. 


Mukerjea concluded by reiterating his determination to 
complete arrangenents for the mining and shipping of his 
ore, and that he will then get into touch with the Minemls 
Attache to obtain the names of American importers or con- 
sumers who might be interested. Corry said that he would 
supply a list as soon as ijukerjea feels that he is able to 
negotiate a definite contract, and that meanwhile he would 
call attention of the interested agencies of the U.S.Govern- 
ment to Mukerjea'ts tentative provisory offer. Corry asked 
Mukerjea whether he had set his limit at 100,000 tons and 
Mukerjea replied that the deposit is believed to be large 
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l readily enous ined to warrant an undertaking to 
substantially Larger order. Inreply to a question, 
a2 said that he proposes t C we nited States 
7 usines in about t se ¢ four months. 
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lt pleased to know t! -. Ghosh 
question witn the Embassy. He 
man eé spoxen with 
possibility oi ping i ‘tain quantity oi highe-e 
manganese ore 9m India, but it was to be contingent 
obtaining certain material from the United States in 
‘e for it. Corry said that the barter principle is 
not accepted or approved by the United States Government, 
he was gratified to see that no suggestion of barter was 
being conveyed by iir. Mukerjea Mukerjea confirmed that 
no mention has been made of barter and there was no thought 
lin his mind of a barter propositic 
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SUBJECT: Formation of National Aluminium Company of Inciay 
1—1055 Joint Government-Pfivate Enterprise Concerne 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to report the formation of National 
Aluminium Company of India, another in the series of joint 
governmenteprivate enterprise concerns in Indiae The formae 
tion of Air International, a joint Government of Indiaeprivate 
enterprise concern was reported in my despatch number 218 of 


April 5» 1948-6 


The Government of Central Provinces and Berar declares 
itself the promoter of the National Aluminum Company in cone 
junction with the other promoter, Mre Walter Dutt, who makes 
Over the Bauxite properties near Katni, Central Provinces, to 
the Ce Fe Governmente The Ce Pe Government has subscribed 


| to 60% o. of the Rse25 million ordinary share capitale The CePe 


Government is to nominate three members as representatives on 
the Board of Directors, and the Government of India is to nomie 
nate the Director fZeneral, Industry and Supply, on the board 
\of Directorse The Ce Pe Government is to have 51% share in 

| the Managing Agency -= HindeAlco Limitede It may be remarked 
' that this is the most obvious government participation in the 
managing agency system, the abolishment of which for private 
industry has been recommended in the Report of the Economic 
Program Committee of the AlleIndia National Congresse 


The Societe Anonyme Four l'Industrie de l'Aluminium of 
Lausanne, Switzerland is reported to have agreed to give all 
technical assistance including the services of expert technie 


jcians and the provision of technical secrets while the Dorr 


: 


Company of New York, Engineers, have contracted to design tls 
25,000 tons per year Bayer Process plant. 


Copies of 
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Despatch noe293 
of Mey ll, 1946 
Bombay, Indiae 


Copies of an advertisment from the first page of the 
National Standard announcing the formation of the National 
Aluminum Company are enclosed as of possible interest to the 
Departmente 


Respectfully yours, 


J Jn fe Macdonald 


Anerican Consul General 


Enclosures: Clipping from the National Standard 
dated May 8, 1948 (in quintuplicate). 


866 el 2 , 
P¥FGerensff / 


Original and ie to the Department. 


Copy tos American Embassy, New Delhi. 


Enclosure to Despatch noe293 dated May 11, 1948 from 

John Je Macdonald, American Consul General, Bombay, 

India, entitled "Formation of National Aluminium 

Company of India, Joint Government«Private Enterprise 
a Concern*® 


~ 


dhe National Standard Mey 8, 1948 


national «sn 


aii * production of 
~ project —— gain: 


Rightly enough, the production of Aluminium has been 
made a national cause. The Govt. of C.P. and Berar are 
the promotersof the Company subscribing to 60% of the 


ordinary share capital. ith Ne ee ae offered 
by the Govt. under agreement and with the expert and 


ee i secialacinsiinaniiniaitien 
complete foreign collaboration arranged, this indeed is fs T KH ‘ GOV T OF 
a national project that can claim all co-operation from = 


the people. 


sini C.P & BERAR 


sits in India near Katni, 
C.P.have been secured under agreement with the 


p-seramnd torr THe NATIO! NAL aii 
* Governmént of India's participation by no 
Ty on Bear 


of Director General, Industry & Supp COMPANY OF INDIA LTD. 
of Directors. 


* Societe Anonyme Pour lIndustrie de 1|’Alam Negotiates Sa Settles 
nium of Lausanne, Switzerland, one of the oldest 


NT RAC ISITION 
Manufacturers of Aluminium, have agreed to give ) AGREEME FO au OF 


all technical assistance including the services of THE BEST BAUXITE PROPERTY 
expert technicians and making technical secrets 
available. 7A well as 


* The Dorr Company Inc. of New York, Engineers, FOREIGN COLLABORATION 
have contracted to design the 25,000 tons per 


annum Bayer Process Alumina plant. and themselves offer 


: VALUABLE PRIVILEGES UNDER 
AGRE NT 
SUMMARY OF AGREEME AGREEME 


. The Govt. declare themselves as Promoters 
of the Company in conjunction with the other 
Promoter, Mr. Walter Dutt, who makes over 
his Bauxite properties to the Company. 


The C.P. Govt. subscribe to 60% of the 2} crores ordinary share capital of the company. . 
The C. P. Govt. to nominate 3 members as representatives on the Board of Directors 


The C.P. Govt. have 51% share in the Managing Bgovey Bi as-21e0 Ltd. 
° 


. The C.P. Govt. to take immediate steps for land acquisition for the company’s factories 
and other structures. 


_ The C.P. Govt. to provide at their own cost such roads as they may consider necessary fos the 
scheme. 


. The C.P. Govt. te use their good offices for providing suitable sailway sidings, 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


after careful examination of the scheme 
have promised full support and co-opera- 
tion and have nominated the Director 
General, Industry and Supply as a director 
to the Board of the Company. 


National Aluminium 


COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED 


| Managing Agent? HIND-ALCO LTD. | 
84-A, Nerbudda Road, jYubbulpore 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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lis assured ot tne Local tacilities 
ne mmbassy will tnereuvon furnisn 
of American concerns Which are known 
‘sted in indalan manganese ore. 
of inO.w AND WETAL TRADLGS LLatTED of 
spresentative of OViwtSHAS METAL AND ORE 
'TOuw of New York, informed the .ilnerals Attache 
on May L2 that ne hopes to be able to arrange for the 
production and movement ot at Least 00,000 tons of ore 
Prom GANIVIDI, about sixty miles from the port of Vizaga- 
patane This is a new source of ore, he sayse iir.Levy 
also vlans to "organize" for an output and shipment of 
at least 40,000 to 50,000 tons of ore from Western India 
through Goa. The problems he has to overcome relate to 
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BRSTRICTED 
No. Je hy, 
To the 


Officer in Charge of the American Mission, 
New Delhi. 


The Secretary of State refers to the pony Ny 
despatches no. = of May 10 and ne. 547 = Mey £1, 

on the subject of manganege. United States 
Government, as the Off loeeh i ataee, is making an effert 
to acquire more rapidly supplies of manganese for 
stockpiling, and is interested in the development of 

new ecources of supply whenever poesible. In this 
connection the possible offer by the Keonjhar Minerals 
Gompany Limited, of 100,000 tons of high-grade manganese 
ore is, of course, of considerable interest. The 
develooment of this offer into a firm contract with 


an established United States importer would be of 
major importance. 


8712-SG/6SS9°S78 


For the same reasons possibledfers by other 
suppliers mentioned in the Babassy's despatch 647 are 
important. The Minerals Attache, keeping in close 
touch with these developments, can assess the real 
possibilities of any of these offers developing into 
firm contracts with reasonable aseurance of actual 
shipments, and can take such steps as are appropriate 
in the circumstances to assist in bringing this about. 
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Madras, India, May 28, 1948 


SUBJECT; Tr@vancaore Titanium Products Limited. 
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THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


WASHINGTON fe D. Ce 


SIR: 


I have the honor to refer to confidential despatch No.4l 
woo dated January 20, 1948, from the Consulate General, Calcutta,on 
'Ilmenite shipments contimaing from Travancore', which enclosed 
@ memorandum (enclosure No.2) on a conversation between Mr. Andrew 
ira d 


V. Corry, Minerals Attache to the Bmbassy and Dr. K. P. P. Menon, 
Industrial Liaison Officer to the Government of Travancore. The 
1 memorandum mentioned that a campany, to be known as Travancare 
| Titanium Products, was being formed for production of titania 
' y/ ' pigments based on rutile rather than on ilmenite. 

i According to information collated by this office, Travancore 
Titanium Products Limited was incorporated in Travancore State on 
December 18, 1946, with its registered office at Kochupilamdu, 
Quilon and a branch office at Thampanoor, Trivandrum. The company 
is capitalized at Rs.3,600,000 ($1,080,000), comprised of 360,000 
ordinary shares of Rs.10/= each, payable Re.1/- per share on 
application and balance as and when called up by the directors, 
Although the company is formed on the basis of public participation 
in the capital structure, it will be observed from the following 

pprscripts of holdings that the shares offered for public 

b 
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scription warks out to one percent against the Travancore 
ernment's investment of 51%. 
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Government of H. H. the Maharaja of 183,600 
Travancore 

British Titan Products Company Limited, 66,668 
Billingham, Durham, England 

Travancore Minerals Co. Ltd., Quilon 26,668 

Hopkin & Williams (Travancore) Ltd, Quilon 26,668 

F. X. Pereira & Sons (Travancore) Ltd, Quilon 13, 064 

Associated Minerals Company Ltd., Quilon 13, 064, 

Offered to subjects of H.H. the Maharaja of 3, 600 
Travancore in Travancore State etait 


Shares issued for cash© ==. 9339932 


British 
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Madras, India, May 28, 1948, Despatch No.139. 


British Titan Products Co. Ltd., Billinghan, 
Durham, England, for consideration of 
services agreed to be rendered, allotted 
as fully paid, other than for cash 


Total number of shares 


26,668 
360,000 


The balance sheet of the company as at December 31, 197, 
indicates that out of the 333,332 shares issued for cash 
Subscription, a sum of Rs.3/=- has been paid up pe@ share to 
that date amounting to Rs.999,996/- constituting the working 
capital of the company. The following comprise the Board of 
Directors of Travancore Titanium Products Limited: 


Rajyasevapravina Dr. K, FP. Padmanabha Menon, 
BAce BeGOse (Home), AcGsGaksse DidsGea 
M.I EeBee MeleMech. Bo, Melek. (Ind ), 
Industrial Liaison Officer to the Govern- 
ment of Travancore, Barton Hill, Bungalow, 
Trivandrum, 


C. Kumara Das, Esq., B.A., MiSce, FelC., 
Secretary to Government, Development 
Department, Huzur Cutchery, Trivandrum 


Charles James Stopford, Esquire, Managing 
Director, British Titam Products Co., 
Ltd., Billingham, Durhan, Mgland. 


Percy Arthur Hughes, Esquire, A,M,I. Mech. 
E., Manager, Travancore Minerals Co. Ltd., 
Quilon, 


Richard Facey Hunter Crowther, Esquire, 
General Manager, Hopkin & Williams 
(Travancore) Ltd., Chavara. 


Rajyasevaniratha S. Chattanatha Karayalar, 
M.A., BeL.e, Chairman, The Associated 
Mineral Co. Ltd., Quilon. 


Joseph Edward Augustine Pereira, Esquire, 
Governing Director, F. X. Pereira & 
Sons (Travancore) Ltd., Quilon. 


Michael Soosaimarian Pillai, Esquire, 
Landlord, Vasantagiri, Ramavarmapuram, 
Nagercoil. 


Vivian Wood, Esquire, 4.R.S.M., Assistant 
Manager, Travancore Minerals Co, Ltd., 
Quilon 


Appointed by the 
Government of 
Travancore. 


Appointed by the 
Government of 
Travancore, 


Appointed by British 
Titan Products Co. 
Ltd., Billingham, 
Durham, England. 


Appointed by 
Travancore Minerals 
Co. Ltd. 


“Appointed by Hopkin & 
Williams (Travancore ) 
Ltd. 


Appointed by the 
Associated Mineral Co, 
Ltd., Quilon. 


Appointed by F,. 4. 
Pereira & Sons 
(Travancore) Ltd., 


Quilon, 


Appointed by 
Vanaging Agents. 


Appointed by 
Vanaging Agents. 


Indian 


<3 
Madras, India, May 28, 1948, Despatch No.139. 


Indian Titan Products Company Limited, a subsidiary company 
of British Titan Products Company Limited, Billingham, are appointed 
Managing Agents of Travancore Titanium Products Limited for a period 
of twenty years from Merch 3, 19:7. Remneration payable to the 
Managing Agents is fixed at ten percent of the net profits earned by 
the Travancore Titanium Products Limited, irrespective of whether 
dividends are declared or not. 


The prospectus of the company states that as the mineral sands 
are the sole property of the Government of Travancore, there is 
little chance of competition by any other company in Travancore or 
in any part of India and adds that there is little fear of 
competition from outside since the raw material available in HMurope 
and in America is barely sufficient to meet their own local require- 
ments, Continuing it states; "The raw material, viz., the ilmenite 
containing a very high percentage of titanium oxide is available in 
large quantities and it is the object of the Government of H. H. the 
Maharaja that this mineral should, as far as possible, be processed 
into finished products in Travancore itself instead of being 
exported as raw material to other countries." The British Titan 
Products Co. Ltd., have agreed that as soon as Travancore Titanium 
Products Limited is in a position to produce titanium pigments of 
the right quality, they will sell the British product in the Indian 
market only to the extent that the local company is not able to 
satisfy Indian requirements. The objects of the company, according 
to the memorandum of association, are: 


(A) In India to do all or any of the following things:- 


"1. To promote the production and use of Titanium, zinc, 
lead and other metals or their compounds, derivatives and 
alloys and in particular Titanium pigments, composite 
pigments and all other pigments, 


"2. To carry on all kinds of research work incident or 
relating to the production and use of Titanium, Zinc, lead 
and other metals and their alloys and compounds and prepare 
for market all such articles and things, and generally to 
carry on all kinds of metallurgical operations. 


"3, To carry on the business of manufacturing chemists 
and of mamfacturers, producers of and dealers in sulphuric 
and other acids, alkalies and chemicals and chemical 
substances of every descriptim. 


"1. To explore, erect, exercise, develop, finance, and 
turn to account all kinds of processes for the production 
of Titanium, Zinc, lead and other metals and their compounds 
and alloys and all kinds of plant and machinery for the 
production of the same and for any such purpose to buy or 
otherwise acquire buildings, plant, machinery, appliances 
and tools. 


"5. To search for, prospect, examine and explore mines 


and ground in any part of India and to obtan information in 
regard to mines, mining claims, mining districts and 


localities; 
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"localities; to acquire, take on lease or concession ar 

otherwise to acquire any interest therein, and to hold, 

sell, dispose of and deal with any property supposed to 

contain Titanium, zinc, lead or other metals or minerals 
and undertakings connected therewith. 


"0. To carry on the business of roasters, smelters, 
refiners, rollers,galvanisers and manufacturers of and 
dealers in Titanium, zinc, lead and other metals and all 
by-products thereof, 


"7. To institute, enter into, carry on, assist or 
participate in such mining, metallurgical manufacturing, 
agricultural, commercial, industrial and other operations, 
trades, businesses and undertakings as may seem to the 
company capable of being conveniently carried on in 
connection with any of the objects of the company or which 
may be calculated directly or indirectly to enhance the 
value of or render profitable any of the company's 
property or rights. 


*(B) To purchase, acquire, rent, build, construct, 
equip, execute, carry out, improve, work, develop, 
administer, maintain, manage or control works and 
conveniences of all kinds, including therein roads, ways, 
railways, tramways, carrying or transport undertakings, 
by land, water or air, stations, aerodromes, docks, 
harbours, piers, wharves, canals, reservoirs, water rights, 
water works, water-courses, bridges, flumes, irrigations, 
embankments, hydraulic works, drainage, ira, steel, 
ordnance, engineering and improvement works, gasworks, 
electrical works, telegraphs, telephones, cables, timber 
rights, sawmills, paper and pulp mills, crushing mills, 
smelting works, quarries collieries, coke ovens, 
foundries, furnences, factories, warehouses, hotels, 
viaducts, aqueducts, markets, exchanges, mints, ships, 
lighters, postal services, newspapers, and other 
publications, breweries, stares, shops, churches, 
chapels, public and private buildings, residences, 
places of amusement, recreation, or instructiqm, or any 
other works, whether of the foregoing nature or not 
whether for the purposes of the company or for sale or 
hire to or in return for any consideration from any 
other company or persons, and to contribute to or 
assist in the carrying out or establishment, construction, 
maintenance, improvement, management, warking, control 
or superintendence thereof respectively. 


"(C) To manufacture and deal in all kinds of 
articles and things required for the purposes of any such 
business as aforesaid or commonly dealt in by persons 
engaged in any such business. 


(D) 
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"(D) To subscribe for, underwrite, purchase 
or otherwise acquire, and to hold, dispose of and 
deal with the shares, stocks, securities and 
evidences of indebtedness or the right to 
participate in profits or assets or other similar 
documents issued by any government, authority, 
corporation or body, or by any company or body of 
persons, and any options or rizhts in respect 
thereof, and to buy and sell foreign exchange, 


"(E) To purchase or otherwise acquire for 
any estate or interest any property a@ assets or 
any concessions, licences, grants, patents, trade 
marks or other exclusive or non-exclusive rights 
of any kind which may appear to be necessary or 
convenient for any business of the company, and 
to develop and turn to account and deal with the 
same in such manner as may be thought expedient, 
and to make experiments and tests and to carry 
on all kinds of research work, 


"(F) To borrow and raise money and to secure 
or discharge any debt or obligation of or binding 
on the company in such manner as may be thought 
fit and in particular by mortgages and charges 
upon the undertaking and all or any .of the 
property and assets (present and future) and the 
uncalled capital of the company, or by the 
creation and issue on such terms and conditions 
as may be thought expedient of debentures, 
debenture stock or other securities of any 
description. 


"(G) To draw, make, accept, endorse, discount, 
negotiate, execute, and issue, and to buy, sell and 
deal in bills of exchange, promissory notes and 
other negotiable or transferable instruments. 


"(H) To amalgamate or enter into partnership 
or any joint purse or profit-sharing arrangement 
with and to co-operate in any way with or assist 
or subsidise any company, firm or person, and to 
purchase or otherwise acquire and undertake all 
or any part of the business property and liabilities 
of any person, body or company carrying on any 
business which this company is authorised to carry 
on or possessed of any property suitable for the 
purpose of the company. 


“(I) To promote or concur in the promotion 
of any company, the promotion of which shall be 
considered desirable. 


"(J) 
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"(J) To lend money to and guarantee the 
perfosmance of the cmtracts or obligations of 
any company, firm or person, and the payment and 
repayment of the capital and principal of, and 
dividends, interest or premiums payable on, any 
stock, shares and securities of any company, 
whether having objects similar to those of this 
company or not, and to give all kinds of indemnities. 


"(K) To sell, lease, grant licences, easements 
and other rights over, and in any other manner deal with 
ar dispose of, the undertaking, property, assets, rights 
and effects of the company or any part thereof for such 
consideration as may be thought fit and in particular 
for stocks, shares or securities of any other company 
whether fully or partly paid up. 


"(L) To undertake and transact all kinds of trust 
and agency business, 


"(M) To establish competitions, md to offer 
and grant prizes, rewards and premiums, and to provide 
for and furnish or secure to any members or customers 
of the campany, or to the holders of any coupons or 
tickets isged by or for the company any chattels, 
conveniences, advantages, benefits or special 
privileges which may seem expedient, and either 
gratuitously or otherwise and generally to adopt such 
means of making known the products of the campany and 
pushing the sale thereof as may seem expedient. 


"(N) To take all necessary or proper steps with 
the authorities, national, state, provincial, local, 
municipal or otherwise, of any place in which the 
company may have interests, and to carry on any 
negotiations or operations for the purpose of directly 
or indirectly carrying out the objects of the company 
or effecting any modification in the constitution of 
the company or furthering the interests of its members, 
and to oppose any steps taken by any other company, 
firm or person which may be considered likely directly 
or indirectly to prejudice the interests of the canpany 
or its Members. 


"(0) To subscribe or guarantee money for any 
natimal, charitable, benevolent, public, general or 
useful object or for any exhibition, or for any 
purpose which may be considered likely directly or 
indirectly to further the objects of the company or 
the interests of its Members. 


*"(P) To grant pensions or gratuities to any 
employees or ex-employees and to officers and ex- 
officers (including Directors and ex-Directors) of 
the company or its predecessors in business, or the 
relations, connections or dependants of any such 
persons, and to establish or suppart associations, 


institutions, 
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"institutions, clubs, funds and trusts which may be 
considered calculated to benefit any such persons, 
or otherwise advance the interest of the company or 
of its Members, and to establish and cmtribute to 
any scheme for the purchase by trustees of shares 
in the company to be held for the benefit of the 
company's employees, and to lend money to the 
company's employees to enable them to purchase 
shares of the company and to formulate and carry 
into effect any scheme for sharing the profits of 
the company with its employees or any of them. 


"(Q) To distribute among the Members of the 
company in specie any property of the company. 


"(R) To do all or any of the things and matters 
aforesaid in India, and either as principals, agents, 
contractors, trustees or otherwise, and by or through 
trustees, azents or otherwise, and either alone or in 
conjunction with others, 


"(S) To do all such other things as may be 


considered to be incidental or conducive to the above 
objects or any of them, 


"And it is hereby declared that the objects of the 
company as specified in each of the foregoing paragraphs of 
this clause (except only if and so far as otherwise expressly 
provided in any paragraph) shall be separate and distinct 
object of the company and shall not be in anywise limited by 
reference to any other paragraph or the order in which the 
Same occur or the name of the ccmpany." 


Progr ess; 


In reviewing the progress made by the company for the year ended 
December 31, 19:7, at the first ordinary general meeting of the 
Travancore Titanium Products Limited held at Trivandrum on April 2l, 
1948, the chairman stressed the importance of an adequate supply of 
good water before deciding on the exact location of the factory. 
This necessitated the transport of a considerable anount of well 
boring machinery from North India, but abnormal conditions which 
prevailed there, entailed a delay of more than six months. Boring 
tests in the neighborhood of Chavafa, where it was originally 
intended to erect the factory, did not disclose sufficient supply 
of water. The location of the factory had thus to be shifted 
between Sankumigam and Veli, near Trivandrum, where an ample supply 
of good water is repo. ted by a very experienced contractor. 


Designing of plant, building and heavy machinery has been 
completed. Owing to promised deliveries for process equipment and 
boilers varying between July of this year and in ok A edy and 
the lagging supply of structural steel by the Gov ent of India, 
it is expected that the factory will not be completed and in 
production until the end of 1950. fFrices of equipment has 
exceeded previous estimates due to abnormal rises in world prices 
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Madras, India, May 28, 1948, Despatch No.139. 


and despite the increased cost of equipment, the project is 
still an economic one and should operate ona satisfactory 
financial basis. 


Sounding a note of optimism for the future inagmch as 
titanium oxide pigments, which the factory is to produce, are 
a development in the industrial world and are used in a variety 
of products, the chairman envisaged a considerably expanded 
market for the products, He dwelt on the high quaiity of 
operators needed for this industry and said that suitable 
employment will be provided for skilled Indian technicians 
and workers, which should provide an incentive for more students 
to take up higher technical studies, 


In the sphere of raw materials, the chairman stated that 

the ilmenite found in such abundance in Travancore is the richest 
known source of Titanium Oxide in the warld and as this is at the 
disposal of the Government of Travancore, supplies for this campany 
may be completely assured. The chairman, in conclusion, stated that 
the other raw material, viz, sulphuric acid is being produced on 

an increasing scale in the state and should be available for the 
company's needs in adequate quantities. Thus favorably situated, 
fear of competition may be reduced to the minimm, he added. The 
balance sheet was then adopted. 


As of December 31, 1947, the balance sheet shows capital and 
liabilities as Rs.1,323,911/15/h which included a sum of Rs.266,680~ 
representing the fully paid up value of 26,668 shares alloted to 
British Titan Products Co. Limited. Property and assets comprised, 
among other items, cash balance Rs.829,681/6/10, expenditures to be 
capitalized (including the amount of Rs.266,680 per contra) 

Rs. 382, 314/8/10, stores and spares at cost Rs.7,200, advances for 
purchases of machinery Rs.27,646, adwance to managing agents 
Rs.11,481/12/ 7 and preliminary expenses Rs.51,688/3/1. As the 
company is still in construction stage, no profit and loss account 
was issued, 


Special attention is drawn to the charman's reference to 
ilmenite for raw material whereas Dr. Menon indicated that the 
utilization of rutile was contemplated in the proposed titania plat. 


Resp lly yours, 


obert P,. Chalker 
American Consul 
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WASHINGTON. }EPARTHPAT iF STATE 
SiR: 


I have the honor to invite the Department's reference to the 
New Delhi Embassy's report no, 114 of May 20, 1948 concerning the 
movements of Indian manganese ore from ports in the Calcutta and 
ladras consular districts during 1946, 1947 and the first quarter 
of 1948. At the suggestion of the Embassy, the Consulate General 
has obtained from the customs authorities in Bombay statistics of 
the exports of the subject commodity through this port for each 
quarter of 1946 and 1947 and the first quarter of 1948. The afore- 
stated statistical data, incorporated in the attached statement, is 
transmitted to the Department as supplement to that given in the 
Embassy's report, referred to above, 
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In order to complete the Indian statistical picture of the 
movements of manzanese ore for the specified period, export figures 
covering shipments through the port of Margoa in Portuguese India 
have also been requested from the appropriate authorities in that 


port. Upon receipt of advice from Margoa, the Department will be 
promptly informed, 


respectfully yours, 


Macdonald 
American Consul General 
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Enclosure to Despatch noe 349 dated June 7, 1948 from John J. 
Macdonald, American Consul General, Bombay, India, entitled 
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Exports of Manganese Ore Through the Fort of Bombay*. 


Quantity in tons 
Value in rupees 


Country of Destination 


Australia Italy Belgium 
Qty. Val ue Cty. Value Cty. Value Value 
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PARTMENT BE STATE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, ada 
WASHINGTON. 


SIR: 


] have the honor to refer to Bombay's despatcn no, 349 of 
June 7, iy48, transmitting data concerning exports of manganese 
ore from Bombay port during 19460 and iy4?7 and tne first quarter 
of 1948. It was then reported that similar data relative to ex- 
ports from Marmagao, Portuguese India, would be submitted as soon 
as the relevant information was received from the Portuguese 
Indian authorities, 


The Commissioner of Customs, Goa, has now intimated that 
there were no exports of manganese ore from Marmagao in 146, 
During 1947, there was only one shipment, weighing 100 long tons 
and vaiued at Rs,4,000/-, This consignment was destined for 
British India (now the Indian Dominion), Export statistics for 
the first quarter of 1943 are stili awaited. 


Respectfully yours, 


(Phe t nao pers 


Charles O, Thompson 
American Consul 
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[Indian Government's guid pro guo attitude 
regarding manganese and pig iron for United 
Sta tes, 


THE He YN IORABLE 
THE BORE ARY ¢ 
WASHINGTON, 


I have the honor to refer to the Embessy's telegram 


no. 600 of July 22, 1948, replying to Department's tele— 
eran 444 of July 19 (from Commerce), and reporting that 
the Government of India wants nine locomotives, an extra 
500,000 gallons of gasoline, and 200,000 tons of steel 
in return for assurances that it will step up internal 
movements of manganese ore so that 400,000 tons annually 
coulda be sent to the United States. 


As reported previously, information had been re- 
ceived that the Government of: India was considering 
such an overture, but the Embassy had been reluctant 
to probe too deeply for fear of encouraging these quid 
pro quo arrangements. On receipt of the Department's 
telegram an Embassy officer discussed the general sub- 
ject of manganese movements with Mr. K. K,. Chettur, 
Joint Secretary, Ministry of Commerce. Although Mr, 
chettur had participated in the various inter-~depart- 
mental meetings on this subject, it was not until he 
called for the file that he learmed that the aforemen- 
tioned proposal had been submitted through the Indian 
Consul General in New York. 


Mr, Chettur was informed by an Embessy officer that 
locomotives were not something that could be "taken off 
the shelf" for immediate delivery, but he nevertheless 
believes that Baldwin could assemble nine of them on 
short notice if it really wanted to. As for the gaso- 
line, the Indian authorities estimate that it will re- 
quire 125,000 gallons to move 100,000 tons of ore to the 
railhead, However, this estimate may be on the high side; 
while Ssoline undoubtedly is needed to move the ore in 
certain/ sections, it is understood that the output of 
the cegtral Provinces Manganesé Ore Co. (by far the 
largest producer) is located close to railhead, requir. 
ing very little gasoline, 


Mr, Chettur 
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Mr. Chettur assured the Embsssy officer that these 
Locomotives and the additional gasoline would be used 
exclusively for the movement of manganese (and kyanite) 
for American destination. The Embassy is not so confi- 
dent tnat this would be the case, particularly in the 
event of further emervencies in India. At the same 
time, it is true that India's locomotive position is 
critical and that gasoline is in short supply, and un- 
less these situstions are somehow corrected the outlook 
for increasing the movement of manganese is not encourag- 
ang. 


Admitting that there is 8 certain relationshi'n’ betes, 
ween locomotives and gasoline vs. manganese, the request 
for additional steel is something else, and seems to 
bear out the "threat" of bargaining which was mentioned 
by the Indian Minister of Industry & Supply at. the re- 
cent ECAFE meeting (Embassy aespatch 761 of July 3, 1948). 
In addition to being contrary to our concept of inter- 
national trade, any accession to this Indian demand 
would doubtless encourage the Government here to extend 
the practice. Nevertheless, Indian officials apparent 
ly have strong feelings on the subject, as will be 
noted below, 


Mr. P. W. Chase of the Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
Duluth (subsidiary of U. 5.. Steel) recently called at 
the Embassy and inquired as to th¢ prosvects of obtain- 
ing Indian pig iron. At his request the Embassydis- 
cussed the matter by telephone with Mr. S. A. Venkata- 
raman, Secretary, Ministry of Industry & Supply, who 
said "Yes, we can let you have some pig iron... 
you will let us have some steel." Mr, Venkataraman 
then suggested that Mr, Chase come see him, 


Mr, Chase talked with Mr, Venkataraman as well as 
Mr. C. R. Natesan, Under Secretary in the same Ministry. 
The latter said that India had a surplus of pig iron at 
present because rail bottlenecks prevented it being 
shipped to foundries in the southern part of the country, 
which normally took 300,000 tons in excess of steel 
mill requirements. Since producers' stocks were accu- 
mulating, the Government had assisted them. by permit- 
ting the export of certain quantities to the U. 5. and 
Japan (Embassy despatch 635 of June 4, 1948 and airgram 
A.j323 of June 24, 1948). Mr, Natesan also revealed 


that 
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that arrangements were being concluded for export of 
25,000 tons of vig iron to the United Kinzdom, on 

what Mr, Chase understood to be a semi-barter basis 

in exchange for steel and another product which he did 
not recall. 


In 9 subsecuent conversation with Mr. Chase, Mr, 
Venkataraman contended thet in reality there was no 
excess of Indian pig iron; that while there was a local 
requirement for ell that could be produced, India's de- 
mand for imported steel was even greater. Hence they 
were willing to sacrifice pig iron (as well as iron ore) 
for export, but only in return for steel of the types 
which India required. Mr. Chase got the impression 
that any such transaction would be worked by representa- 
tives of the two Governments agreeing on a price for 
each commodity, and the value of the pig iron to be 
released by India would be equivalent to the value of 
the increased steel allocation. In any event, however, 
Mr, Venkataraman did not think that India could release 
more than 35,000 or 40,000 tons to the United States, 


Mr. Venkataraman inaicsted to sr, Chase that he was 
tired of seeing Indian raw materials (greatly desired 
by other countries) being exported without India get- 
ting products which she greatly needed in return. When 
Mr. Chase mentioned that these Indian exports earned 
much-needed dollar exchange, Mr. Venkataraman said: 
"What good are dollars if you can't buy the things you 
really need?" 


The subject of manganese is outside of Mr, Venkata- 
raman's jurisdiction, and therefore was not discussed. 
However, it is obvious that there is a growing tendency 
in Indian official circles to adopt a bargaining atti- 
tude, that is, to demand a greater share of American 
steel and capital goods whenever we request more stra~ 
tegic raw materials. This attitude is kindled by the 
local feeling that India is being treated less favor- 
ably *han the ERP countries. 


Some further sidelights on the manganese situation 
are described below. 


Mr, Chase estimates that this year's manganese 
deliveries to U. 3. Steel by the Centrel Provinces 


Manganese 
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nwanese Cre Co, will fali short of the amount contract 
by about Lh tag tons. Mr. Chase thinks that he can 
a. p around 30,000 tons from Orissa, although: gaso- 

5 je a problem. He has ei ven some thought to the 
possibility of his comvnany obteining 50,000 galicns of 
gasoline from some source (possibly Aruba or Mexico), 
sending it out in drume on his company's boasts (Isth. 
mian Line), and doling it out to the Orissa producers. 
Ke discussed this with Indian petroieum rationing 
authorities, who seemed to think that some errangement 
coult Se made whereby Mr. Chase's representative could 
retain control over distribution of this gasoline, in 
order to see that it dic not get into the black market 
and was actually used to move the ore under the Ameri- 
can company's contracts. Mr, Chase is proceeding to 
the Fhilippines from here, but promised to inform the 
Embesgsy of any developments in this connection. 


Hmbassy despatch no, 756 of June 28, 1948 reported 
that the Central Frovinces Manganese Ore Co, had 8srranged 
for ite American clients to open direct doliar credits 
in order to benefit from Indian rail priorities. The 
Indian company (with heed offices in London) also has 
extensive commitments with British buyers. Due to the 
importance of CPMO as a producer, it is 8lready recelv-— 
ing a certain but inacecuete number of rail wegons to 
move manganese to the ports. However, according to Mr. 
Chase, it now develops that CPMO is reluctant to apply 
for rail priorities for the manganese covered by dollar 
credits, as this would protably "use up" the available 
wagons anc would preclude the company from also railing 
mangesnese for British destination. 


Embassy airgram 4&373 of July 16, 1948 reported that 
some Indian shippers were obtaining rail priorities on 
the claim that the ore wes destined for the United States, 
but that when it reached Calcutta the shipper cancelled 
the dollar credit and sold it for another destination 
at a higher price. Mr. Chettur says the Indian CGovern- 
ment is taking steps to stop such practices, and to 
assure thet the manganese actually goes to the Ue Me 
when the reil priority has been grented on that assump- 
tion. However, he did not think the Indian Government 
could go.so far as to guarentee that the ore would go 
to the particular buyer who opened the credit; in other 
words, it might still be possible for the shipper to 


cancel 
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cancel his credit with one American buyer when he ob- 
tained a higher offer from another American firm, Mr, 
Chase confirms that many of the shippers are working 
under American contracte entered into when manganese 
prices were lower, and that it is a great temptation 
for the shipper to ignore such contracts and sell else- 
where at a higher price, 


Information obtained by American consuler offices 
indicate that Indian exports of manganese ore during 
the first half of 1948 have gone to the following des- 
tinations (in long tons): United States, 91,004; 
United Kingdom, 40,721; Italy, 17,065;. France, 6,900; 
Pélgium, 5,479; Sweden, 2,000; Netherlands, 550; Burma, 
7; totaling 162,626 long tons. Figures showing exports 
from Portuguese Go&@ are not yet available. Statistics 
for previous years, as well as for the first quarter of 
1948, were transmitted with Embassy reports no. 114 of 
May 20, 1948 and no. 1352 of June 11, 1948. Total ex- 
ports during the second quarter of this year dropped off 
as compared with the first quarter. This is reflected 
also in shipments to the U. 5., which were 56,171 long 
tons in the first quarter and 34,8353 in the second quarter. 
Embessy's telegrem nc. 602 of July 24, 1948 gives fur- 
ther details of second quarter shipments by month and 
by port, 


Respectfully yours, 


tn + Yom 
Howard Donovan 
Chearve d'Affaires ad interim 
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i have the honor to enclose the original and four 
copies of a letter to Michelson and Sternberg Inc., 23 West 
7th Street, New York 19, WW. Y. in reply to their letter 
dated July 20, 1948, addressed to the Embassy and to the 
American Consulate General, Bombay, in which the concern 
strongly states that it will appreciate our doing what 
we can to prevail upon the "proper Indian Government 
Department to authorize that a limited quantity of mona- 
Zite sand be exported to the U.S.A. and if possible to 
have a part offered to us or to our principals, Maywood 
Chemical Works, Maywood, N.d. at a fair and reasonable 
quotation for prompt shipment." 


A copy of a letter from this firm to the Consulate 
General of India, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, is also 
attached for the information of the Department. 


respectfully yours, 


oe € Howard Donova 
AVCORRY/vrm Charge dtAffaires ad interim 


Original & hectograph to Departrme nt. 
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and Sternberg Inc., New York. 


Copy of letter from above firm to the Consulate 
‘Da. General of India, dated July 20, 1948. 
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Ve act as »pxport Selling Agents for Maywood Chemical 


Ld 


NOIRS y Maywood, NEW Jersey, i a Manufacturers O f 
Thorium Witrate used tor making Incandescent Gas Mantles. 
he base material, ionazite Sand, 1s required to make 
‘horium Witrate. Ve have exported ‘inorium \sitrate to 
sombay and Valcutta for over 25 years. ror quite some 
time, it’ appears the exportation from india of Monazite 
Sand has been prohibited and in consequence, the makers 
of Thorium Nitrate find themselves witnout any stock 
of Monazite Sand to make Tnorium ijitrate. Consequently, 
we are stopped from executing orders we have on hand for 
india. 

Thorium Nitrate is under the control of the U. S. 
Atomic kLnergy Commission and the Commission have been 
and still are granting us and others export Licenses to 
export Thorium Nitrate to India, if and when it is OoOb- 
tainable, We have been and are now shipping limited 
qué ities of Thorium Nitrate from the previous limited 
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~ ~ « .« % 4 . : 5 “~ 7 ‘7 -~ v_F : F : \% arco _ . . . 
Monazite Sand to the followlne companies in india: 


nacek and Company, Lohar Street, bombay, india 
ie Shaw Mantle Works, 3 Beadon Street, valcutta 6, 
india, 
Gulamhusein Tarmohamed Badamia, Vhiraj Bhuvan, 
7z Tardeo ‘hoad, Bombay, India, 
Imperial Uhemical industries (‘India Limited, Bombay, 


and a few other smaller companies. At present we are 
compelled to decline further orders until the factory or 
ourselves can purchase a quantity of Monazite Sand. Mr. 
Ge T. Badamia of Bombay writes under date of July 9 as 
follows: 


"T AM IN DUBE RECEIPT OF YOUR i likS DATED 
JUNE 29. AND. JULY 1 (WITH ENCLUSURKES STATED 
THE RELI) AND THANK YOU FOR THE SAME. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


American Embassy, UNCLASS IF LED 

New Velhi, india, 

Despatch No. 894, Page 2 of enclogre 
Aucust 5, 1OLS. 
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‘7 myvir 1, rem rr ’ wy NAT rw an ‘ria 
iw THiS CONWECTLION, 1 MAY BE RE RMITTERD TO STATE 
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] THEREFORE RiQUEST YOU ‘TO PLEASE RECONSIDER 
CASE, Vla., TO AhnANGh FORK A*FURTHER ALLOTMENT 
LOOC LBS. SUUGHT FOR TO COVEK THE FULL VALUE 
HE LMPORT LICiN SE I HAWD. 
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It may be that the Indian authorities do not Know that 
Conpanies in India must have Thorium Nitrate to keep their 
factories workins, am the object of this letter is to 
respectivully request that you be Kind enough to submit the 
above facts to the proper bureau or department with the 

suggestion or recommendation that a Limited quantity of 

monazite sand be released or offered to us to permit our 
executins orders we have on hand from companies in India 
for Thorium Nitrate. 


/After all 
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VedeAe are to have 
as india doubtless 
‘inance its necessary 
seem only fair, 
12) and tor 
require. 
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NEW DELHI, Ji IA, August 6, 1946 


a 


Michelson and Sternberg, inc., 
23 West 47th Street, 
New York 19, N. f. 


“entlemen: 


Your letter addressed to the American Consulate 


eneral, Bombay, and to this Embassy dated July 20, 
1948, has been referred to me for acknowledgement and 


replye 


The kmbassy has been following with close attention 
the position taken by the Government of india affecting 
export of monagite, and is continuing its efiorts to 
secure a relaxation of the embargo on monazite shipments 
in favor of American consumers such as your principal, 
Maywood Chemical Works, of Maywood, New Jersey. 


when further developments can be reported, they 
will be communicated to the appropriate officials of 
our Government and brou*ht to the attention of the thorium 


nitrate manufacturers and exporters. 


Very truly yours, 


Howard Donovan 
Charge d'Affaires ad interim 


Michelsen and Sternberg, Inc., 
23 West 47th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 


Gentlemen: 
There is transmitted herewith a letter from our Embasay 


at New Delhi in reply to your letter of July 20, 1948 regard- 
ing the expert of monasite sand to the United States. 


Very truly yours, 


979-3/6929°SV78 


R. Gorden Arneson 
LE Assistent to the Under Seeretery 


Ene losure t 
nm/ August 6, 1948 froa 


itr, Donovan, Amerisan Embassy, 
Hew Delhi, to Michelsen and 
Sternberg, Inc. 
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